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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myriles brown, with Ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your Berries harsh and crude... . 


It is perhaps a little blasphemous to quote Milton in 
introducing a Third Series of these Tales for a Chimney 
Corner. Milton, by expending so many and such magni- 
ficent words upon a sacred theme, has acquired in himself 
a kind of sacredness by association, like a hymn-tune. But 
he has a certain appropriateness here, for we associate 
him intimately and peculiarly with the monstrous images 
of Sin and Death. And when we ask (as certain corres- 
pondents have, rather angrily, asked the present Editor) 
why tales of Detection, Mystery and Horror should be 
thrust cheek by jowl into one volume, the answer seems 
to be that, whatever else these “ yelling Monsters ’’ have, 
or have not, in common, Death and Sin are the undoubted 
parents of the entire brood. 

Death in particular seems to provide the minds of the 
Anglo-Saxon race with a greater fund of innocent amuse- 
ment than any other single subject,’ and when it is occas- 
ioned or accompanied by Sin in its more repugnant 
shapes, the fun grows faster and more furious. Let the 
murder turn out to be no murder, but a mere accident or 
suicide, and letters pour in from indignant readers who 
have been cheated of their darling Sin ; let the ghost turn 
out to be no ghost but a white donkey or an escape of gas, 
and the reader turns up his nose at a Death so minished 
of its attendant horrors. Some prefer the intellectual cheer- 
fulness of the detective story ; some, the uneasy emotions 
of the ghost-story ; but in either ease, the tale must be 


1 Except Love: but many aspects of this popular subject may be in- 
cluded under Sin. 
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about dead bodies or very wicked people, preferably both, 
before the Tired Business Man can feel really happy and 
at peace with the world. 

Very well, then. Here is a book of stories, nearly all 
about dead bodies and wicked people; stories designed to 
make you feel that it is good to be alive and that, while 
alive, it is better, on the whole, for you to be good. (Detec- 
tive authors, by the way, are nearly all as good as gold, 
because it is part of their job to believe and to maintain 
that Your Sin Will Find You Out. That is why Detective 
Fiction is, or should be, such a good influence in a degene- 
rate world, and that, no doubt, is why so many bishops, 
school masters, eminent statesmen, and others with 
reputations to support, read detective stories, to improve 
their morals and keep themselves out of mischief.) The 
stories are al] short stories, and for this reason a good many 
eminent detective writers have had to go unrepresented, 
owing to their habit of writing all their stories up to novel 
length. 

I have put it that way on purpose. The technique of the 
short story has influenced that of the detective novel to a 
very great extent, so that the detective novel has, in nine 
cases out of ten, the shape of a short story, though expanded 
to eighty or a hundred thousand words. Critics disagree a 
good deal about what the proper shape of a short story 1s, 
while the novel assumes such varied shapes that you might 
almost say it had no shape at all. One is reminded of Mr. 
Mantalini: ‘‘ The three Countesses had no outline at all, 
and the Dowager’s was a demmed outline.’? But the 
detective novel which deals with a single episode, has no 
extension in time or space beyond that episode, and con- 
cludes with a “ surprise-ending ’’ bears obviously a much 
closer relation to, say, a short story by O. Henry than to 
Dostoieffsky’s Crime and Punishment, which is one of the few 
crime-stories that are real novels both in shape and char- 
acter. Sometimes, indeed, we feel that the episode would 
have been better told as a short story, particularly if the 
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solution to which everything leads up turns upon some 
simple mechanical trick. One of the major problems that 
confront a detective writer who has hit on an ingenious 
puzzle-device is to decide whether the thing will bear the 
superstructure which he will have to heap upon it to 
bring it up to novel length ; or whether, on the other 
hand, if he tries to tell the whole story in six thousand 
words, the necessary complications will not reduce his 
story to a huddled and incomprehensible summary. 

It will be found on the whole that the best detective 
short stories are those which are concerned with a single, 
not too complicated, twist or trick, not demanding long- 
drawn-out preparation and explanation. Such twists are 
not always easy to think of, especially nowadays, when 
so many stories are being written and when readers have 
been trained to be so abominably clever. A glance through 
the mystery stories in old magazines suggests that our 
forefathers were very easily surprised. We are older and 
warier now, and nothing surprises us very much. In the 
selection of stories for the first part of this volume, ingenuity 
in discovering new tricks has been allowed to count 
equally with literary merit ; the two do not always go 
together. When they do, as in E. M. Winch’s Buttons, or 
Stacy Aumonier’s The Perfect Murder, the reader’s satisfac- 
tion is, naturally, all the greater. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as a reviewer in a high-class weekly was rash enough to 
assert in print, that bad writing is “ tolerated and even 
welcomed ’”’ in the detective story, Really bad writing 
makes any story intolerable. But “‘ literary ’’ English is not 
always necessary in a detective story, provided that the 
central theme is strong enough to stand firmly on a basis 
of clear, grammatical and unpretentious statement. 

In the tale of sheer horror or supernatural mystery, the 
case is altered. Plain, unvarnished statement will not do, 
because the whole virtue of the story lies in its power of 
suggestion, and to be suggestive in the proper sense demands 
very great skill with words. Take, for example, Martin 
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Armstrong’s Sombrero in the present volume. Here we have, 
on the face of it, the plain account of a crime committed 
by a cruel captain against a seaman. The greater part of 
the story is occupied by the unembellished report of the 
witnesses at an early nineteenth century court martial, 
and the author adds his own comments. There is no word 
of emphasis anywhere—no “ rubbing-in’”’ of the horrid- 
ness. But by the selection of phrases, by the artful use of 
the plainest words, it produces a sense of the intensest 
horror. We start with the bare account of the arrival of 
the sloop Recruit at Sombrero Island and the landing of 
the marooned sailor. ‘‘I have omitted to mention that, 
before the man was ordered into the boat, Captain Lake 
ordered the painter to get a piece of canvas and paint 
on it THYEF, which I did not see done,’’ says the account, 
in its detached way. Then comes the author, filling in 
imagined details: ‘‘ Something a little sinister about 
Sombrero Island as it looms up into our view like a great 
floating flat-topped Spanish hat ’’—adding a grim little 
word-play on sombrero, sombre, sombrer. A slight sketch 
follows of the wretched, ill-equipped sailor ; a little con- 
trasting word-picture of the captain “in his warm post- 
prandial state.’’ Then the Master’s report of the captain’s 
later return to the island “‘ which, by that happy inspiration 
two months ago, he had, as we might say, left in sole 
charge of Robert Jeffrey.’’ One might say so, indeed ; and 
that sub-acid comment is worth a page of righteous 
indignation. ‘‘ We found a great many eggs and young 
birds sitting on their nests, not capable of flying away. 
They are large birds, and when at full size are called 
noddies.’? There is a priceless selection of detail—‘ not 
capable of flying away.’’ No escape, without strong wings, 
from an island like that. The report adds : ‘‘ We could not 
find any fresh water . .. the island was entirely barren 
. . . there was no house or inhabitant.’’ The author com- 
ments, ‘‘ From which, you see, it is clear again that Robert 
Jeffrey would not have much variety of food or drink 
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during his stay on Sombrero, nor a great choice of accom- 
modation or company.”’ And so, in that strain of cool 
irony, to the conclusion of the inquiry and the sentence 
of dismissal passed upon the captain. This is grimness with 
the smallest possible apparatus, but how effective it is ! 
One may contrast it with another “ desert island ”’ story 
in this volume : Lady Eleanor Smith’s No Ships Pass. Here 
we have a supernatural element fully developed, with 
passages of powerful dramatic dialogue and vivid, colourful 
description. From this place, too, there is no escape: “‘ I 
told you last night, this island was mirage, magic. Stands 
to reason it is, floating round the world picking survivors 
from shipwrecks in all the Seven Seas. Well, there’s some- 
thing worse than that—much worse—and I’m going to tell 
you what it is. There’s no death on this island.”? So, when 
the lost seaman tries to flee from the ghastly company of 
the dead-alive marooned for ever in this tropical hell, 
trees, cliff and sky, the monkeys and brilliant parakeets— 
all seem to watch his foredoomed attempt in a frightful 
silence, and magical terrors of thunder and roaring 
water usher in the final catastrophe that flings him back 
into the everlasting sameness of his torment. The one 
story is a landscape in strong oils ; the other has the cold 
restraint of a steel engraving ; both depend entirely on the 
execution : the plot in itself is of quite minor importance. 


So far as technique goes, therefore, the story of detection 
and the story of horror form about as strong a contrast as 
it is possible to imagine. Their aims are, indeed, entirely 
opposed. The detective story seeks to leave nothing unex- 
plained ; the story of horror must always leave us guessing. 
The one belongs essentially to the literature of knowledge ; 
the other to the literature of power. The attitude of each 
to the dead body is typical. 

The detective story approaches it with cheerful material- 
ism. “‘ A corpse?’ it says. “Quite so. Here is a very 
awkward thing to dispose of. It is extremely heavy. It is 
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very bulky, and of an inconvenient and easily recognis- 
able shape. It contains a large percentage of water, 
and is therefore only very imperfectly combustible. It is 
also highly perishable. It is hedged about with a great 
many legal and sentimental sanctities which provoke 
official inquisitiveness. It is, however, only so much organic 
matter with a known chemical content, and it will conform 
to the ordinary laws to which all organic matter is subject. 
We will deal with it from that point of view on the assump- 
tion that when it is destroyed it is finished with—so far, 
that is, as any matter in this universe can be destroyed 
and finished with.” 

The horror-story, on the other hand, cares little for 
details of chemical composition. ‘‘ Here,’’ it says, ‘‘is a 
body that is, or was, the dwelling-place of a soul. It was 
haunted when it was alive by strange lusts and fears and 
cruelties, and when it is destroyed it is not finished with. 
Its power has still to be made manifest. ‘‘ O Julius Caesar, 
thou art mighty yet ! Thy spirit walks abroad.’’ It matters 
little whether we think of that power as a visible ghost or 
as a strange vindictive corruption fastening upon the 
murderer’s heart. That is a matter for the writer’s taste 
and fancy. But the dead will show their might, in some 
fashion or another—though how, we do not know.”’ 

““We know well enough,” replies the detective story. 
‘*'The murderer will be detected and hanged, and there 
will be an end of it.” 

‘* An end of it?’ says the story of horror. ‘ You will 
add corpse to corpse,—and what then? ”’ 


The writer of to-day is exceptionally well equipped to 
write about dead bodies from either of these points of view. 
For detective purposes, he has an apparatus of scientific 
knowledge such as has never before been put at the disposal 
of a crime writer. He can ransack the annals of the world 
for new ways of doing and detecting murders, and on the 
whole he makes good use of his opportunities. Indeed, he 
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has thought of so many novel and attractive ways of killing 
people that it is a positive disappointment to him to find 
so many real-life criminals clinging to their crude and old- 
fashioned blunt instruments, knives, revolvers and easily 
discoverable metallic poisons. Hardly can a scientist dis- 
cover a new atom or an inventor put together a new 
machine, before the detective writer is on to him, crying 
eagerly, “‘ How does it work? What does it do? Could 
you kill anybody with it?’’ The men of learning had 
scarcely announced the discovery of ‘“‘ heavy water ’’ 
before somebody or other snatched at it and killed (on 
paper, I mean, of course) an innocent victim with it ; and 
every day I expect to see some one establish a new sort 
of alibi by the help of the twenty-four hour clock. 

The horror-merchant also has been given a new set 
of tools by the investigators of the unconscious. They dive 
into the well of new and somewhat defiled psychological 
truth, and bring up such a succession of unspeakable 
horrors that the poor old ghosts of a robuster day tuck 
their severed heads under their elbows, gather up their 
blood-stained shrouds and clanking chains, and flee back 
into the wainscot for alarm and offended modesty. Not 
that we cannot still produce some very handsome appari- 
tions in the classical tradition. Dr. M. R. James has a kind 
of a sort of a horrid hairy something in the present volume 
which, though it bears a close affinity to the bogles and 
goblins of an earlier day is quite sufficiently unpleasant 
for even the most sophisticated of us to think about. But 
then, Dr. James stands on the border line between the old 
and the new. He has invented some dreams—not of the 
Freudian sort, of course, but still, dreams much superior 
in unpleasantness to the neat and detailed visions of the 
dreamers of old. That one about the flabby pink thing 
shut up in a chest of drawers, for example. And the one 
about the hand with a cuff on it that came clutching up 
out of a hole in the ground. Definitely not the kind of dream 
that one cares to remember in the morning. 
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Probably the most important difference between haunt- 
ings ancient and modern is that in the old days the wicked- 
ness always belonged to the haunter, whereas to-day it so 
often wells up from the soul of the haunted. We seem to 
have a much more fertile and sensitive sense of evil than 
we used to have. Many of the old sinners were jolly fellows ; 
even their ghosts brought a kind of zest with them. But 
some of the new ones seem to come from a narrower and 
deeper and more intimate inferno; because we have 
realised only too well that the kingdom of hell is within us. 

The reader who is interested in the latest developments 
of the mysterious and the morbid will find an opportunity 
to study them here ; for all the stories in this volume have 
been published within the last half-century, and a great 
many of them within the last few years. 


“ But are they all horrid? Are you sure they are all 
horrid ? ” 

* Yes, quite sure ; for a particular friend of mine, a Miss 
Andrews, a sweet girl, has read every one of them.” 


The editor, while not aspiring to compete with Miss 
Isabella Thorpe’s particular friend in any other respect, has 
at least ‘‘ read every one of them ”’ and found the majority 
of them quite reasonably horrid. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that you may be moved to exclaim, with Miss 
Catherine Morland : 


“© Oh! I am delighted with the book ! I should like 
to spend my whole life reading it.” 


But it is at any rate permissible to wish you a few hours 
of enjoyment, on being thus “‘ left to the luxury of a raised, 
restless and frightened imagination.” 


Dorotuy L. SAYERS 
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SECTION I 


STORIES OF 
DETECTION AND MYSTERY 


Stacy Aumonier 


THE PERFECT MURDER 


Jrom Tue Stranp MaGazine, 1926 


One evening in November two brothers were seated in 
a little café in the Rue de la Roquette discussing murders. 
The evening papers lay in front of them, and they all con- 
tained a lurid account of a shocking affair in the Landes 
district, where a charcoal-burner had killed his wife 
and two children with a hatchet. From discussing this 
murder in particular they went on to discussing murder 
in general. 

** I’ve never yet read a murder case without being im- 
pressed by the extraordinary clumsiness of it,’? remarked 
Paul, the younger brother. “‘ Here’s this fellow murders his 
victims with his own hatchet, leaves his hat behind in the 
shed, and arrives at a village hard by with blood on his 
boots.”’ 

“They lose their heads,’’ said Henri, the elder. ‘‘ In 
cases like that they are mentally unbalanced, hardly 
responsible for their actions.”’ 

** Yes,’ replied Paul, “‘ but what impresses me is—what 
a lot of murders must be done by people who take trouble, 
who leave not a trace behind.”’ 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “‘ I shouldn’t think it was 
so easy, old boy ; there’s always something that crops up.”’ 

‘* Nonsense ! J’ll guarantee there ‘are thousands done 
every year. If you are living with anyone, for instance, it 
must be the easiest thing in the world to murder them.”’ 

¢ How ? 29 

‘* Oh, some kind of accident—and then you go scream- 
ing into the street, ‘Oh, my poor wife ! Help !’*’ You burst 
into tears, and everyone consoles you. I read of a woman 
somewhere who murdered her husband by leaving the 
window near the bed open at night when he was suffering 
from pneumonia. Who’s going to suspect a case like that ? 
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Instead of that, people must always select revolvers, or 
knives, or go and buy poison at the chemist’s across the 
way.”’ 

‘* It sounds as though you were contemplating a murder 
yourself,’’ laughed Henri. 

** Well, you never know,’’ answered Paul; “ circum- 
stances might arise when a murder would be the only way 
out of a difficulty. If ever my time comes I shall take a lot 
of trouble about it. 1 promise you I shall leave no trace 
behind.”’ 

As Henri glanced at his brother making this remark he 
was struck by the fact that there was indeed nothing 
irreconcilable between the idea of a murder and the idea of 
Paul doing it. He was a big, saturnine-looking gentleman 
with a sallow, dissolute face, framed in a black square 
beard and swathes of untidy grey hair. His profession was 
that of a traveller in cheap jewellery, and his business deal- 
ings were not always of the straightest. Henri shuddered. 
With his own puny physique, bad health, and vacillating 
will, he was always dominated by his younger brother. He 
himself was a clerk in a drapery store, and he had a wife 
and three children. Paul was unmarried. 

The brothers saw a good deal of each other, and were 
very intimate. But the word friendship would be an extra- 
vagant term to apply to their relationship. They were 
both always hard up, and they borrowed money from each 
other when every other source failed. 

They had no other relatives except a very old uncle and 
aunt who lived at Chantilly. This uncle and aunt, whose 
name was Taillandier, were fairly well off, but they would 
have little to do with the two nephews. They were occa- 
sionally invited there to dinner, but neither Paul nor Henri 
ever succeeded in extracting a franc out of Uncle Robert. 
He was a very religious man, hard-fisted, cantankerous, and 
intolerant. His wife was a little more pliable. She was in. 
effect an eccentric. She had spasms of generosity, during 
which periods both the brothers had at times managed 
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to get money out of her. But these were rare occasions. 
Moreover, the old man kept her so short of cash that she 
found it difficult to help her nephews even if she desired 
to. 
As stated, the discussion between the two brothers 
occurred in November. It was presumably forgotten by 
both of them immediately afterwards. And indeed there is 
no reason to believe that it would ever have recurred, ex- 
cept for certain events which followed the sudden death of 
Uncle Robert in the February of the following year. 

In the meantime the affairs of both Paul and Henri had 
gone disastrously. Paul had been detected in a dishonest 
transaction over a paste trinket, and had just been released 
from a period of imprisonment. The knowledge of this had 
not reached his uncle before his death. Henri’s wife had had 
another baby, and had been very ill. He was more in debt 
than ever. 

The news of the uncle’s death came as a gleam of hope 
in the darkness of despair. What kind of will had he left ? 
Knowing their uncle, each was convinced that, however it 
was framed, there was likely to be little or nothing for 
them. However, the old villain might have left them a 
thousand or two. And in any case, if the money was all left 
to the wife, here was a possible field of plunder. It need 
hardly be said that they repaired with all haste to the 
funeral, and even with greater alacrity to the lawyer’s read- 
ing of the will. 

The will contained surprises both encouraging and dis- 
couraging. In the first place the old man left a considerably 
larger fortune than anyone could have anticipated. In the 
second place all the money and securities were carefully. 
tied up, and placed under the control of trustees. There 
were large bequests to religious charities, whilst the residue 
was held in trust for his wife. But so far as the brothers were 
concerned the surprise came at the end. On her death this 
residue was still to be held in trust, but a portion of the 
interest was to be divided between Henri and Paul, and 
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on their death to go to the Church. The old man had 
ised a certain call of the blood after all ! 

They both behaved with tact and discretion at the 
funeral, and were extremely sympathetic and solicitous 
towards Aunt Rosalie, who was too absorbed with her own 
trouble to take much notice of them. It was only when it 
came to the reading of the will that their avidity and in- 
terest outraged perhaps the strict canons of good taste. It 
was Paul who managed to get it clear from the notary what 
the exact amount would probably be. Making allowances 
for fluctuations, accidents, and acts of God, on the death of 
Mme Taillandier the two brothers would inherit something 
between eight and ten thousand francs a year each. She 
was now eighty-two and very frail. 

The brothers celebrated the good news with a carouse up 
in Montmartre. Naturally their chief topic of conversation 
was how long the old bird would keep on her perch. In any 
case, it could not be many years. With any luck it might 
be only a few weeks. The fortune seemed blinding. It would 
mean comfort and security to the end of their days. The 
rejoicings were mixed with recriminations against the old 
man for his stinginess. Why couldn’t he have left them 
a lump sum down now? Why did he want to waste all 
this good gold on the Church? Why all this trustee 
business ? 

There was little they could do but await developments. 
Except that in the meantime—after a decent interval—they 
might try and touch the old lady for a bit. They parted, 
and the next day set about their business in cheerier spirits. 

For a time they were extremely tactful. They made 
formal calls on Aunt Rosalie, inquiring after her health, and 
offering their services in any capacity whatsoever. But at 
the end of a month Henri called hurriedly one morning, 
and after the usual professions of solicitude asked his aunt if 
she could possibly lend him one hundred and twenty francs 
to pay the doctor who had attended his wife and baby. She 
lent him forty, grumbling at his foolishness at having 
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children he could not afford to keep. A week later came 
Paul with a story about being robbed by a client. He wanted 
a hundred. She lent him ten. 

When these appeals had been repeated three or four times, 
and received similar treatment—and sometimes no treat- 
ment at all—the old lady began to get annoyed. She was 
becoming more and more eccentric. She now had a com- 
panion, an angular, middle-aged woman named Mme 
Chavanne, who appeared like a protecting goddess. Some- 
times when the brothers called Mme Chavanne would say 
that Mme Taillandier was too unwell to see anyone. If this 
news had been true it would have been good news indeed, 
but the brothers suspected that it was all prearranged. 
Two years went by, and they both began to despair. 

‘** She may live to a hundred,”’ said Paul. 

‘* We shall die of old age first,’’ grumbled Henri. 

It was difficult to borrow money on the strength of the 
will. In the first place their friends were more of the borrow- 
ing than the lending class. And anyone who had a little 
was suspicious of the story, and wanted all kinds of securi- 
ties. It was Paul who first thought of going to an insurance 
company to try to raise money on the reversionary interest. 
They did succeed in the end in getting an insurance com- 
pany to advance them two thousand francs each, but the 
negotiations took five months to complete, and by the time 
they had insured their lives, paid the lawyer’s fees and paid 
for the various deeds and stamps, and signed some thirty 
or forty forms, each man only received a little over a 
thousand francs, which was quickly lost in paying accrued 
debts and squandering the remainder. Their hopes were 
raised by the dismissal of Mme Chavanne, only to be 
lowered again by the arrival of an even more aggres- 
sive companion. The companions came and went with 
startling rapidity. None of them could stand for any time 
the old lady’s eccentricity and ill-temper. The whole of the 
staff was always being changed. The only one who re- 
mained loyal all through was the portly cook, Ernestine. 
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Even this may have been due to the fact that she never 
came in touch with her mistress. She was an excellent cook, 
and she never moved from the kitchen. Moreover, the cook- 
ing required by Mme Taillandier was of the simplest 
nature, and she seldom entertained. And she hardly ever 
left her apartment. Any complaints that were made were 
made through the housekeeper, and the complaints and 
their retaliations became mellowed in the process ; for 
Ernestine also had a temper of her own. 

Nearly another year passed before what appeared to 
Paul to be a mild stroke of good fortune came his way. 
Things had been going from bad to worse. Neither of the 
brothers was in a position to lend a sou to the other. Henri’s 
family was becoming a greater drag, and people were not 
buying Paul’s trinkets. 

One day, during an interview with his aunt—he had 
been trying to borrow more money—he fainted in her 
presence. It is difficult to know what it was about this act 
which affected the old lady, but she ordered him to be put 
to bed in one of the rooms of the villa. Possibly she jumped 
to the conclusion that he had fainted from lack of food— 
‘which was not true—Paul never went without food and 
drink—and she suddenly realised that after all he was her 
husband’s sister’s son. He must certainly have looked 
pathetic, this white-faced man, well past middle age, and 
broken in life. Whatever it was, she showed a broad streak 
of compassion for him. She ordered her servants to look 
after him, and to allow him to remain until she counter- 
manded the order. 

' Paul, who had certainly felt faint, but quickly seized the 
occasion to make it as dramatic as possible, saw in this an 
‘opportunity to wheedle his way into his aunt’s favours. His 
behaviour was exemplary. The next morning, looking very 
white and shaky, he visited her, and asked her to allow 
him to go, as he had no idea of abusing her hospitality. If he 
‘had taken up the opposite attitude she would probably have 
‘turned him out, but because he suggested going she ordered 
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him to stop. During the daytime he went about his dubious 
business, but he continued to return there at night to sleep, 
and to enjoy a good dinner cooked by the admirable 
Ernestine. He was in clover. 

Henri was naturally envious when he heard of his 
brother’s good fortune. And Paul was fearful that Henri 
would spoil the whole game by going and throwing a fit 
himself in the presence of the aunt. But this, of course, 
would have been too obvious and foolish for even Henri to 
consider seriously. And he racked his brains for some means 
of inveigling the old lady. Every plan he put forth, however, 
Paul sat upon. He was quite comfortable himself, and he 
didn’t see the point of his brother butting in. 

‘* Besides,’ he said, ‘‘she may turn me out any day. 
Then you can have your shot.” 

They quarrelled about this, and did not see each other 
for some time. One would have thought that Henri’s 
appeal to Mme Taillandier would have been stronger than 
Paul’s. He was a struggling individual, with a wife and 
four children. Paul was a notorious ne’er-do-well, and he 
had no attachments. Nevertheless the old lady continued 
to support Paul. Perhaps it was because he was a big man, 
and she liked big men. Her husband had been a man of 
‘fine physique. Henri was puny, and she despised him. She 
had never had children of her own, and she disliked chil- 
dren. She was always upbraiding Henri and his wife for 
their fecundity. Any attempt to pander to her emotions 
through the sentiment of childhood failed. She would not 
have the children in her house. And any small acts of 
charity which she bestowed upon them seemed to be done 
more with the idea of giving her an opportunity to inflict 
her sarcasm and venom upon them than out of kindness of 
heart. 

In Paul, on the other hand, she seemed to find something 
slightly attractive. She sometimes sent for him, and he, all 
agog—expecting to get his notice to quit—would be agree- 
ably surprised to find that, on the contrary, she had some 
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little commission she wished him to execute. And you may 
rest assured that he never failed to make a few francs out 
of all these occasions. The notice to quit did not come. It 
may be—poor deluded woman !—that she regarded him 
as some kind of protection. He was in any case the only 
** man ”’ who slept under her roof. 

At first she seldom spoke to him, but as time went on she 
would sometimes send for him to relieve her loneliness. | 
Nothing could have been more ingratiating than Paul’s 
manners in these circumstances. He talked expansively 
about politics, knowing beforehand his aunt’s views, and 
just what she would like him to say. Her eyesight was very 
bad, and he would read her the news of the day, and tell 
her what was happening in Paris. He humoured her every 
whim. He was astute enough to see that it would be foolish 
and dangerous to attempt to borrow money for the moment. 
He was biding his time, and trying to think out the most 
profitable plan of campaign. There was no immediate 
hurry. His bed was comfortable, and Ernestine’s cooking 
was excellent. 


In another year’s time he had established himself as quite 
one of the permanent household. He was consulted about 
the servants, and the doctors, and the management of the 
house, everything except the control of money, which was 
jealously guarded by a firm of lawyers. Many a time he 
would curse his uncle’s foresight. The old man’s spirit 
seemed to be hovering in the dim recesses of the over- 
crowded rooms, mocking him. For the old lady, eccentric 
and foolish in many ways, kept a strict check upon her 
dividends. It was her absorbing interest in life, that and an 
old grey perroquet, which she treated like a child. Its name 
was Anna, and it used to walk up and down her table 
at meal-times and feed off her own plate. Finding himself 
so firmly entrenched Paul’s assurance gradually increased. 
He began to treat his aunt as an equal, and sometimes 
even to contradict her, and she did not seem to resent it. 
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In the meantime Henri was eating his heart out with 
jealousy and sullen rage. The whole thing was unfair. He 
occasionally saw Paul, who boasted openly of his strong 
position in the Taillandier household, and he would not 
believe that Paul was not getting money out of the old lady 
as well as board and lodging. With no additional expenses 
Paul was better dressed than he used to be, and he looked 
fatter and better in health. All—or nearly all—of Henri’s 
appeals, although pitched in a most pathetic key, were 
rebuffed. He felt a bitter hatred against his aunt, his 
brother, and life in general. If only she would die ! What 
was the good of life to a woman at eighty-five or six ? And 
there was he—four young children, clamouring for food, 
and clothes, and the ordinary decent comforts. And there 
was Paul, idling his days away at cafés and his nights at 
cabarets—nothing to do, and no responsibilities. 

Meeting Paul one day he said : 

“I say, old boy, couldn’t you spring me a hundred 
francs ? I haven’t the money to pay my rent next week.’ 

*“* She gives me nothing,”’ replied Paul. 

Henri did not believe this, but it would be undiplomatic 
to quarrel. He said : 

** Aren’t there—isn’t there some little thing lying about 
the villa you could slip in your pocket ? We could sell it, 
see ? Go shares. I’m desperately pushed.”’ 

Paul looked down his nose. Name of a pig ! did Henri 
think he had never thought of that? Many and many a 
time the temptation had come to him. But no ; every few 
months people came from the lawyer’s office, and the in- 
ventory of the whole household was checked. The servants 
could not be suspected. They were not selected without 
irreproachable characters. If he were suspected—well, all 
kinds of unpleasant things might crop up. Oh, no, he was 
too well off where he was. The game was to lie in wait. 
The old lady simply must die soon. She had even been com- 
plaining of her chest that morning. She was always playing 
with the perroquet. Somehow this bird got on Paul’s 
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nerves. He wanted to wring its neck. He imitated the way 
she would say : ‘‘ There’s a pretty lady ! Oh, my sweet ! 
Another nice grape for my little one. There’s a pretty 
lady !’’ He told Henri all about this, and the elder brother 
went on his way with a grunt that only conveyed doubt 
and suspicion. 

In view of this position it seemed strange that in the end 
it was Paul who was directly responsible for the dénouement 
in the Taillandier household. His success went to his rather 
weak head like wine. He began to swagger and bluster and 
abuse his aunt’s hospitality. And, curiously enough, the 
more he advanced the further she withdrew. The eccentric 
old lady seemed to be losing her powers of resistance so 
far as he was concerned. And he began to borrow small 
sums of money from her, and, as she acquiesced so readily, 
to increase his demands. He let his travelling business go, 
and sometimes he would get lost for days at a time. He 
would spend his time at the races, and drinking with doubt- 
ful acquaintances in obscure cafés. Sometimes he won, but 
in the majority of cases he lost. He ran up bills and got into 
debt. By cajoling small sums out of his aunt he kept his 
debtors at bay for nearly nine months. 

But one evening he came to see Henri in a great state of 
distress. His face, which had taken on a healthier glow 
when he first went to live with his aunt, had become puffy 
and livid. His eyes were bloodshot. 

** Old boy,” he said, “‘ I’m at my wits’ end. I’ve got to 
find seven thousand francs by the twenty-first of the month, 
or they’re going to foreclose. How do you stand ? I'll pay 
you back.”’ 

To try to borrow money from Henri was like appealing 
to the desert for a cooling draught. He also had to find 
money by the twenty-first, and he was overdrawn at the 
bank. They exchanged confidences, and in their mutual dis- 
tress they felt sorry for each other and for themselves. It 
was a November evening, and the rain was driving along 
the boulevards in fitful gusts. After trudging a long way 
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they turned into a little café in the Rue de la Roquette, and 
sat down and ordered two cognacs. The café was almost 
deserted. A few men in mackintoshes were scattered around 
reading the evening papers. They sat at a marble table in 
the corner and tried to think of ways and means. But after 
a time a silence fell between them. There seemed nothing 
more to suggest. They could hear the rain beating on the 
skylight. An old man four tables away was poring over 
La Patrie. 

Suddenly Henri looked furtively around the room and 
clutched his brother’s arm. 

** Paul ! ’? he whispered. 

** What is it?” 

‘** Do you remember—it has all come back to me—sud- 
denly—one night, a night something like this—it must be 
five or six years ago—we were seated here in this same café 
—do you remember ?”’ 

‘* No. I don’t remember. What was it ? ”’ 

‘It was the night of that murder in the Landes district. 
We got talking about—don’t you remember ? ”’ 

Paul scratched his temple and sipped the cognac. Henri 
leant closer to him. 

“* You said—you said that if you lived with anyone, it was 
the easiest thing in the world to murder them. An accident, 
you know. And you go screaming into the street-——”’ 

Paul started, and stared at his brother, who continued : 

** You said that if ever you—you had to do it, you would 
guarantee that you would take every trouble. You wouldn’t 
leave a trace behind.” 

Paul was acting. He pretended to half remember, to half 
understand. But his eyes narrowed. Imbecile ! Hadn’t he 
been through it all in imagination a hundred times? 
Hadn’t he already been planning and scheming an act for 
which his brother would reap half the benefit ? Neverthe- 
less he was staggered. He never imagined that the sugges- 
tion would come from Henri. He was secretly relieved. If 
Henri was to receive half the benefit, let him also share half 
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the responsibilities. The risk in any case would be wholly 
his. He grinned enigmatically, and they put their heads 
together. And so in that dim corner of the café was planned 
the perfect murder. 


Coming up against the actual proposition, Paul had 
long since realised that the affair was not so easy of accom- 
plishment as he had so airily suggested. For the thing must 
be done without violence, without clues, without trace. 
Such ideas as leaving the window open at night were out 
of the question, as the companion slept in the same room. 
Moreover, the old lady was quite capable of getting out of 
bed and shutting it herself if she felt a draught. Some kind 
of accident? Yes, but what? Suppose she slipped and 
broke her neck when Paul was in the room. It would be 
altogether too suspicious. Besides, she would probably only 
partially break her neck. She would regain sufficient con- 
sciousness to tell. To drown her in her bath ? The door was 
always locked or the companion hovering around. 

** You’ve always got to remember,”’ whispered Paul, ‘ if 
any suspicion falls on me, there’s the motive. There’s a 
strong motive why I should—it’s got to be absolutely 
untraceable. I don’t care if some people do suspect after- 
wards—when we’ve got the money.”’ 

‘What about her food ? ”’ 

** The food is cooked by Ernestine, and the companion 
serves it. Besides, suppose I got a chance to tamper with 
the food, how am I going to get hold of—you know? ”’ 

* Weed-killer ? ”’ 

** Yes, I should be in a pretty position if they traced the 
fact that I had bought weed-killer. You might buy some 
and let me have a little on the quiet.”’ 

Henri turned pale. “‘ No, no ; the motive applies to me 
too. They’d get us both.” 

When the two pleasant gentlemen parted at midnight 
their plans were still very immature, but they arranged to 
meet the following evening. It was the thirteenth of the 
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month. To save the situation the deed must be accom- 
plished within eight days. Of course they wouldn’t get the 
money at once, but, knowing the circumstances, creditors 
would be willing to wait. When they met the following 
evening in the Café des Sentiers, Paul appeared flushed and 
excited, and Henri was pale and on edge. He hadn’t slept. 
He wanted to wash the whole thing out. 

‘“* And sell up your home, I suppose? ’’ sneered Paul. 
** Listen, my little cabbage. I’ve got it. Don’t distress your- 
self. You proposed this last night. I’ve been thinking about it 
and watching for months. Ernestine is a good cook, and very 
methodical. Oh, very methodical! She does everything every 
day in the same way exactly to schedule. My apartment 
is on the same floor, so I am able to appreciate her punctu- 
ality and exactness. The old woman eats sparingly and 
according to routine. One night she has fish. The next night 
she has a souffié made with two eggs. Fish, soufflé, fish, 
souffié, regular as the beat of a clock. Now listen. After 
lunch every day Ernestine washes up the plates and pans. 
After that she prepares roughly the evening meal. If it is a 
fish night, she prepares the fish ready to pop into the pan. 
If it is a soufflé night, she beats up two eggs and puts them 
ready in a basin. Having done that, she changes her frock, 
powders her nose, and goes over to the convent to see her 
sister who is working there. She is away an hour and a half. 
She returns punctually at four o’clock. You could set your 
watch by her movements.”’ 

** Yes, but——’”’ 

“It is difficult to insert what I propose in fish, but I 
don’t see any difficulty in dropping it into two beaten-up 
eggs, and giving an extra twist to the egg-whisk, or whatever 
they call it.” 

Henri’s face was quite grey. 

“* But—but—Paul, how are you going to get hold of the 
—poison ? ”’ 

‘Who said anything about poison ? ”’ 

** Well, but what? ” 
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** That’s where you come in.” 

ce¢ I ! 93 

‘Yes, you’re in it too, aren’t you? You get half the 
spoils, don’t you? Why shouldn’t you—some time to- 
morrow when your wife’s out——’”’ 

in) What ? 39 

*¢ Just grind up a piece of glass.”’ 

** Glass !”’ 

** Yes, you’ve heard of glass, haven’t you? An ordinary 
piece of broken wineglass will do. Grind it up as fine as a 
powder, the finer the better, the finer the more—effective.”’ 

Henri gasped. No, no, he couldn’t do this thing. Very 
well, then ; if he was such a coward Paul would have to do 
it himself. And perhaps when the time came Henri would 
also be too frightened to draw his dividends. Perhaps he 
would like to make them over to his dear brother Paul? 
Come, it was only a little thing to do. Eight days to the 
twenty-first. To-morrow, fish day, but Wednesday would be 
souffle. So easy, so untraceable, so safe. 

** But you,”’ whined Henri, “‘ they will suspect you.” 

“Even if they do they can prove nothing. But in order 
to avoid this unpleasantness I propose to leave home soon 
after breakfast. I shall return at a quarter-past three, letting 
myself in through the stable yard. The stables, as you know, 
are not used. There is no one else on that floor. Ernestine is 
upstairs. She only comes down to answer the front-door 
bell. I shall be in and out of the house within five minutes, 
and I shan’t return till late at night, when perhaps—I may 
be too late to render assistance.”’ 

Henri was terribly agitated. On one hand was—just 
murder, a thing he had never connected himself with in his 
life. On the other hand was comfort for himself and his 
family, an experience he had given up hoping for. It was 
in any case not exactly murder on his part. It was Paul’s 
murder. At the same time, knowing all about it, being an 
accessory before the fact, it would seem contemptible to a 
degree to put the whole onus on Paul. Grinding up a piece 
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of glass was such a little thing. It couldn’t possibly incrim- 
inate him. Nobody could ever prove that he’d done it. But 
it was a terrible step to take. 

‘“* Have another cognac, my little cabbage.”’ 

It was Paul’s voice that jerked him back to actuality. 
He said : “‘ All right, yes, yes,’’ but whether this referred to 
the cognac or to the act of grinding up a piece of glass he 
hardly knew himself. 


From that moment to twenty-four hours later, when he 
handed over a white packet to his brother across the same 
table at the Café des Sentiers, Henri seemed to be in a 
nightmarish dream. He had no recollection of how he had 
passed the time. He seemed to pass from that last cognac 
to this one, and the interval was a blank. 

** Fish to-day, soufflé to-morrow,”’ he heard Paul chuck- 
ling. “‘ Brother, you have done your work well.” 

When Paul went he wanted to call after him to come 
back, but he was frightened of the sound of his own voice. 
He was terribly frightened. He went to bed very late and 
could not sleep. The next morning he awoke with a head- 
ache, and he got his wife to telegraph to the office to say 
that he was too ill to come. He lay in bed all day, visualising 
over and over and over again the possible events of the 
evening. 

Paul would be caught. Someone would catch him actu- 
ally putting the powder into the eggs. He would be arrested. 
Paul would give him away. Why did Paul say it was so easy 
to murder anyone if you lived with them ? It wasn’t easy at 
all. The whole thing was chock-a-block with dangers and 
pitfalls. Pitfalls ! At half-past three he started up in bed. 
He had a vision of himself and Paul being guillotined side by 
side ! He must stop it at any cost. He began to get up. 
Then he realised that it was already too late. The deed 
had been done. Paul had said that he would be in and out 
of the house within five minutes at three-fifteen—a quarter 
of an hour ago ! Where was Paul ? Would he be coming to 
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see him? He was going to spend the evening out some- 
where, “‘ returning late at night.”’ 

He dressed feverishly. There was still time. He could call 
at his aunt’s. Rush down to the kitchen, seize the basin of 
beaten-up eggs, and throw them away. But where ? how? 
By the time he got there Ernestine would have returned. 
She would want to know all about it. The egg mixture 
would be examined, analysed. God in Heaven ! it was too 
late ! The thing would have to go on, and he suffer and | 
wait. 

Having dressed, he went out after saying to his wife: 

“It’s all right. It’s going to be all right,’’ not exactly 
knowing what he meant. He walked rapidly along the 
streets, with no fixed destination in his mind. He found 
himself in the café in the Rue de la Roquette, where the idea 
was first conceived, where he had reminded his brother. 

He sat there drinking, waiting for the hours to pass. 

Soufflé day, and the old lady dined at seven ! It was now 
not quite five. He hoped Paul would turn up. A stranger 
tried to engage him in conversation. The stranger appar- 
ently had some grievance against a railway company. He 
wanted to tell him all the details about a contract for rivets, 
over which he had been disappointed. Henri didn’t under- 
stand a word he was talking about. He didn’t listen. He 
wanted the stranger to drop down dead, or vanish into thin 
air, At last he called the waiter and paid for his reckoning, 
indicated by a small pile of saucers. From there he walked 
rapidly to the Café des Sentiers, looking for Paul. He was 
not there. Six o’clock. One hour more. He could not keep 
still. He paid and went on again, calling at café after café. 
A quarter to seven. Pray God that she threw it away. Had 
he ground it fine enough ? 

Five minutes to seven. Seven o’clock. Now. He picked 
up his hat and went again. The brandy had gone to his 
head. At half-past seven he laughed recklessly. After all, 
what was the good of life to this old woman of eighty-six ? 
He tried to convince himself that he had done it for the 
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sake of his wife and children. He tried to concentrate on 
the future, how he could manage on eight or ten thousand 
francs a year. He would give notice at the !office, be rude 
to people who had been bullying him for years—that old 
blackguard Mocquin ! 

At ten o’clock he was drunk, torpid, and indifferent. 
The whole thing was over for good or ill. What did it mat- 
ter? He terribly wanted to see Paul, but he was too tired 
to care very much. The irrevocable step had been taken. 
He went home to bed and fell into a heavy drunken sleep. 


** Henri! Henri! Wake up! What is the matter with 
you ?”’ 

His wife was shaking him. He blinked his way into a 
partial condition of consciousness. November pane was 
pouring into the room. 

** It’s late, isn’t it? ’? he said, involuntarily. 

* It’s past eight. You’ll be late at the office. You didn’t 
go yesterday. If you go on like this you’ll get the sack, and 
then what shall we do ? ”’ 

Slowly the recollection of last night’s events came back 
to him. 

‘* There’s nothing to worry about,” he said. “‘ I’m too ill 
to go to-day. Send them another telegram. It’ll be all 
right.”” 

His wife looked at him searchingly. “ You’ve been 
drinking,’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, you men !'God knows what will 
become of us.” 

She appeared to be weeping in her apron. It struck him 
forcibly at that instant how provoking and small women 
are. Here was Jeannette crying over her petty troubles. 
Whereas he—— 

The whole thing was becoming vivid again. Where was 
Paul ? What had happened ? Was it at all likely that he 
could go down to an office on a day like this, a day that 
was to decide his fate ? 

He groaned, and elaborated rather pathetically his 
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imaginary ailments, anything to keep this woman quiet. 
She left him at last, and he lay there waiting for something 
to happen. The hours passed. What would be the first 
intimation ? Paul or the gendarmes ? Thoughts of the latter 
stirred him to a state of fevered activity. About midday 
he arose, dressed, and went out. He told his wife he was 
going to the office, but he had no intention of doing so. He 
went and drank coffee at a place up in the Marais. He was 
terrified of his old haunts. He wandered from place to place, 
uncertain how to act. Late in the afternoon he entered a 
café in the Rue Alibert. At a kiosk outside he bought a late 
edition of an afternoon newspaper. He sat down, ordered a 
drink and opened the newspaper. He glanced at the central 
news page, and as his eye absorbed one paragraph he un- 
consciously uttered a low scream. The paragraph was as 
follows : 


MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR AT CHANTILLY 


A mysterious affair occurred at Chantilly this morning. A middle- 
aged man, named Paul Denoyel, complained of pains in the 
stomach after eating an omelette. He died soon after in great agony. 
He was staying with his aunt, Mme Taillandier. No other members 
of the household were affected. The matter is to be inquired into. 


The rest was a dream. He was only vaguely conscious of 
the events which followed. He wandered through it all, the 
instinct of self-preservation bidding him hold his tongue in 
all circumstances. He knew nothing. He had seen nothing. 
He had a visionary recollection of a plump, weeping 
Ernestine, at the inquest, enlarging upon the eccentricities 
of her mistress. A queer woman, who would brook no con- 
tradiction. He heard a lot about the fish day and the soufflé 
day, and how the old lady insisted that this was a fish day, 
and that she had had a soufflé the day before. You could 
not argue with her when she was like that. And Ernestine 
had beaten up the eggs all ready for the soufflé—most pro- 
voking ! But Ernestine was a good cook, of method and 
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economy. She wasted nothing. What should she do with the 
eggs ? Why, of course, Mr. Paul, who since he had come to 
live there was never content with a café complet. He must 
have a breakfast, like these English and other foreigners 
do. She made him an omelette, which he ate heartily. 

Then the beaten-up eggs with their deadly mixture were 
intended for Mme Taillandier ? But who was responsible 
for this ? Ernestine ? But there was no motive here. Ernes- 
tine gained nothing by her mistress’s death. Indeed she 
only stood to lose her situation. Motive ? Was it possible 
that the deceased—— The inquiry went on a long while. 
Henri himself was conscious of being in the witness-box. 
He knew nothing. He couldn’t understand it. His brother 
would not be likely to do that. He himself was prostrate with 
grief. He loved his brother. 

There was nothing to do but return an open verdict. 
Shadowy figures passed before his mind’s eye—shadowy 
figures and shadowy realisations. He had perfectly mur- 
dered his brother. The whole of the dividends of the estate 
would one day be his, and his wife’s and children’s. Eighteen 
thousand francs a year ! One day —— 

One vision more vivid than the rest—the old lady on the 
day following the inquest, seated bolt upright at her table, 
like a figure of perpetuity, playing with the old grey 
perroquet, stroking its mangy neck. 

‘* There’s a pretty lady ! Oh, my sweet ! Another nice 
grape for my little one. There’s a prétty lady !”’ 


Alex. Barber 
| STAIN! 
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7 Hang the thing ! Always going wrong,” said Hender- 
son, angrily. But even as he flung the offending article down 
‘with a clatter on his desk and ripped off the spoilt top sheet 
of his memoranda block, he knew, right at the core of him, 
that it was not the freaks of a faulty fountain-pen which 
were jagging at his nerves. It was the thing that he was on 
the brink of doing. 

Sitting at his desk in one of the cells of the profitable 
honeycomb where hummed the wholesale stationery firm 
of Wyndham & Son, Ltd., a lean man of thirty with 
resentful eyes, he pulled out a soft silk handkerchief and 
wiped his warm hands carefully. The operation was so 
deeply engrained a habit with him that, if questioned three 
minutes later, it is doubtful if he could have told anyone 
positively whether he had done it or not. As another man 
would mop his forehead or dab at his upper lip, Clement 
Henderson would rub his moist palms. It was a sign of 
mental stress. But whereas men who mop at their faces in 
moments of agitation are sometimes distressing and more 
often comic, there were those who found in Henderson’s 
habit something not merely distressing or merely comic ; 
something subtly grim; a vague but potent something 
which seemed almost to deserve the rash epithet, sinister. 
One woman of his acquaintance had been known to say, 
with a vixenish vigour which her friends were never able to 
understand, that she never saw Clement Henderson wiping 
his delicate hands without thinking of a very unpleasant 
cat washing its paws after making a meal off a small mouse. 
Even the large patience of his uncle, Sir Charles Wyndham, 
had on occasion crackled into irritability under the suavity 
of those motions. 

Staring across his desk and through the window at the 
whitewashed brick-work of a courtyard, Henderson gave 
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himself the assurances and reassurances which men in a 
particular situation of crisis always have given themselves. 
He built up as it were a protective net of arguments between 
himself and his fears. But do what he would, through the 
interlacings he could still see one bold announcement. He 
defied it as being melodramatic, but its drama still held 
him, He accused it of feebleness, but its strength was still 
sufficient to make a sickness of dread within him. He 
reminded himself of its originator : Shepperson had coined 
it, at the club. Damned dogmatic fellow, Shepperson. 

A bell on his desk whirred twice. 

Henderson stared at the dome of the summoning bell 
with a peculiar mixture of defiance and fear. He knew the 
exact significance of that sharp double-whirr. The time had 
come for his interview with Sir Charles ; and it was not 
going to be a pleasant interview. It struck him, with 
renewed force, that the situation would be almost intoler- 
able for him, knowing as he did what was to follow. He 
would have to keep a tight rein on his imagination. He 
would have to banish entirely from his mind the picture 
which had of late dominated it. Yet even as he made the 
resolve ; even as he issued the edict to his fancy, he found it 
defied. Before his mental vision there grew clearer each 
moment the picture of that scene of stmple horror which 
his hand was to fashion. He saw an old man with a face like 
a withered apple and a pair of gold pince-nez perched 
aslant on his thin nose ; about this old man there would 
normally have been an effect of kindliness, of genial good- 
humour, but now it was not so, for normality had fled 
aghast at the thing that had been done. The old man who 
should have been genial, and was not, lay in a curious posi- 
tion across the arm of an easy-chair. Quite still he lay. And 
as he stayed motionless, there was the sound of a tiny splash, 
followed by another—and yet another—as ifsomewhere in 
the stillness of the cosy library a tap were dripping... . 

The bell on Henderson’s desk whirred again—twice— 
impatiently. 
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*“*My God!” muttered Henderson, with drawn face. 
“If I don’t keep my imagination under I'll go to pieces ! 
I’ve got to keep it under ! ” 

Rising, he unconsciously drew out his handkerchief 
again and wiped his thin hands. To bring himself back to 
the commonplace trivialities of every day, to gain their 
steadying influence, he busied his fingers with the objects 
on the desk. But whilst he moved the perpetual calendar 
from the right-hand side to the left, and shifted pencils, 
pens and letter-trays, his thoughts were whirling about the 
dogmatic dictum of Shepperson, at the club. Of course, 
everyone knew that Shepperson was fond—too fond—of the 
sound of his own voice. And a man of that type would not 
be likely to hit on universal truths, as distinct from reason- 
ably. sound generalisations. Yes, that was what Shepper- 
son’s statement was—a generalisation, applicable in seventy 
cases, say, out of a hundred. There was no need, no need 
whatever, to imagine that it might have a bearing on—on 
every instance of murder. 

What was it Shepperson had said, exactly? ‘“‘ Spilt 
blood, take it from me, can’t help but leave a stain—some- 
where |’? And he had gone on to illustrate the truth of his 
dogmatism, taking it figuratively, of course, by quoting 
case after case in which the most elaborate precautions 
against detection had fallen down on some unforeseen 
triviality. Give the man his due, he had made out a most 
impressive case. He had argued, plausibly enough, that the 
reason why a clever man, who could pull off extremely 
difficult jobs, was not able to count on getting away with a 
murder—witness the superlatively shrewd men who had 
failed—was that no feat was ever subjected to such deter- 
mined criticism. Shepperson’s idea was that the perfect 
murder, in order to foil the highly trained scrutiny brought 
to bear on it, demanded a perfect harmony of detail not to 
be achieved in this imperfect life. Whether by chance or 
oversight, some discordant factor was sure to be present— 
and that put finis to any complacent notion of complete 
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safety. Or, to boil all the arguments down to a fine essence, 
spilt blood couldn’t help but leave a stain—somewhere ! 

Henderson walked across to the plain oak door, panelled 
with corrugated glass, and gripped the knob tightly. For a 
long moment he hesitated, looking down grimly at his 
clenched hand as if to estimate its power, as if to assure 
himself that for all its manicured slimness it was the sort of 
hand which might be relied upon to do his will with 
unshrinking thoroughness. Drawing in his abdomen, he 
expanded his chest by half a dozen deep, slow breaths. He 
had read that tranquil nerves and an even heart-beat were 
promoted by full respiration and the raising of the central 
internal organs. Tranquil nerves seemed very desirable for 
the coming interview with his uncle. And if by any means 
the wild, painful thumping of his heart might be allayed.... 

He went out, walked along a cool, well-lighted corridor 
to which the rumble of distant machinery penetrated as a 
rather soporific hum, and tapped softly on a door at the 
far end. 


The office which Henderson entered was of a piece with 
the prosperous, comfortable dignity of the firm of Wyndham 
& Son. Dark oak panelling, dark oak desk, a couple of semi- 
easy chairs, leather-covered, of the business-before-pleasure 
type : about the room and its furniture was a quiet air of 
solid success. Anyone interviewing Sir Charles was intended 
to feel that the House of Wyndham had not only achieved 
a position, but also traditions. The place discreetly implied, 
by its manner, that here was neither a mushroom of to-day 
nor a fungus of yesterday, but a sound business concern. It 
occurred to Henderson as he closed the door behind him 
and faced his uncle, that a man who had the chance of 
gaining such a steady, profitable business would be several 
sorts of a fool to let it slip. 

Sir Charles pushed his chair back with a hard, scraping 
sound as his nephew came in and rested the extreme tips of 
his fingrs on the edge of the flat-topped desk in front of him. 
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Looking on that kindly face like a withered apple, gold 
pince-nez perched aslant on the thin nose, Henderson 
experienced a momentary revulsion at the thought of what 
lay ahead of him, distant a few hours only. But resentment, 
fear, cupidity were at hand to buttress his determination. 
He tightened his mouth to a thin, straight line of resolution. 
To waver now would be the act of a weak fool, he told him- 
self. Having decided on the sole course which could lead 
him out of the wood, he would be crazy to hang back. The 
mere fact that a man like Shepperson put forward certain 
smug theories about—about retribution, was nothing. And 
as for the sentimental side of it—well, sentimentality got 
you nowhere. He had started by the evolution of a plan—a 
plan which would—must—be perfectly safe in operation. It 
was up to him to carry right through with it. Either that, or 
—disaster. 

‘Sit down,” said Sir Charles, shortly. ‘‘I think you 
know why I sent for you.” 

Henderson nodded uneasily and sucked his lower lip in 
between his fine, white teeth. It struck him that his uncle 
looked in some way different—older, that was it—older 
and more tired. There had been in the old man’s bright- 
brown eyes a twinkle of eagerness—a week ago. Now he had 
a weary look. 

“I don’t want to speak of my personal point of view,” 
said Sir Charles, quietly. ““ And I would ask you not to 
raise any personal aspect. We must keep to—business.”’ 

** Gertainly,’’ assented Henderson, with a cool effrontery 
that brought a momentary wince to the old man’s mouth. 

Sir Charles picked up a yellow pencil and concentrated 
his gaze upon it. 

*“T have managed, by methods which cannot be of 
interest to you, to effect certain transferences of capital. It 
has been—it has not been pleasant. There are some types of 
procedure to which I have never lent my sanction—despite 
their unimpeachable legality. Your—the position in which 
you have placed the firm has meant that certain of my 
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ideas, prejudices, have had to go. You understand ? ” 

“‘ If you mean that you’ve made use of legal jugglery to 
square things up.” 

**It could be called that,” said Sir Charles, a shade 

imly. “‘ What the process amounts to, in plain words, is 
that for the sake of an old-fashioned notion of family honour 
I have cleared up the traces of your dishonesty. No one will 
be able to tell that you ever abused the trust which I placed 
in you. When—when my boy gave his life in that devil’s 
game of the Ypres Salient, and I offered you the opportuni- 
ties which he would have had if he had lived, I hoped and 
believed. . . . But I won’t speak of that. I cannot expect 
you to understand.” 

A faint tinge of colour flushed Henderson’s lean counten- 
ance. But as his uncle’s quiet voice went on, with rare 
breaks of suppressed emotion, he lost all sense of guilt in 
the flaming of a new certainty. The factors which he had 
counted on for the perfection of his plan were now accom- 
plished realities! He began to realise intensely what he 
had formerly been but vaguely conscious of—that his 
uncle’s jealous care for the good name of the family— 
extending to a sister’s child—was playing right into his 
hands. It meant safety all the way ! 

** You will realize, of course, that I shall take the first 
opportunity of altering the arrangements by which you 
were to benefit on my death. That goes without saying. For 
the rest, there is no reason why anyone should be aware of— 
of what has happened. You will make it your business to let 
it be known that you are taking up a post elsewhere. So far as 
the firm is concerned, it will be assumed that your interests 
were—not exclusively along our lines. That is the position.” 

Sir Charles was busy—nervously busy—with the yellow 
pencil. It was easy for even Henderson to perceive that the 
old knight had been hit very hard. 

Awkwardly Henderson rose. 

‘*I—that is all I wish to say,” said Sir Charles, and 
despite himself his grief and regret had crept into his tone. 
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The younger man looked uncomfortable, shrugged his 
shoulders, hesitated a moment, and then turned to go. 
The door closed with a click behind his slim back. 

Five seconds later there was a sharp sound in the silence 
of the office. 

The yellow pencil had snapped. 


As he entered the vestibule of the Palace Cinema and 
strolled over to the box-office at his side, Clement Hender- 
son thrust his hand into his trousers pocket in search of 
money. The action drew back one side of his jacket, and 
the girl whose business it was to dispense tickets from 
behind a grill was favoured with a generous view of his 
fancy waistcoat. Its extravagance of pattern put her to the 
trouble of masking a slightly derisive smile. 

** Oh, lord ! ” said Henderson suddenly, staring down at 
the exposed garment. 

‘You have torn your waistcoat, haven’t you, Mr. 
Henderson ? ” said the box-office girl, unnecessarily. 

** Looks rather that way!’ assented Henderson, rue- 
fully. ‘‘ Comes of trying to tinker with your car yourself. 
Hang the thing ! ” 

Having obtained his ticket, he still loitered. 

‘* Suppose you don’t happen to have a safety-pin you 
could let me have ? ” 

The girl thought obviously. 

66 Well——”’ 

She darted out of a door at the back of the box-office, 
and reappeared almost instantly with the requisite article. 
Henderson took it gratefully and fastened up the jagged tear 
in his fanciest of fancy waistcoats. The girl watched the 
process with amused interest. 

* Thanks very much. Thanks awfully,”’ said Henderson, 
and passed on from the vestibule into the cinema proper. 

The girl in the box-office caught the eye of a small, 
cheeky-faced boy bearing a tray of cigarettes and chocolate, 
who had been openly grinning at the incident. She favoured 
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him with a grimace. ‘‘ Tha-ahnks very much. Tha-ahnks 
awtully,”’ she mimicked, brightly. 

The boy registered appreciation of the histrionic talent 
thus freely displaygd before him, and offered a contribu- 
tion from his own pungent wit. 

** Nasty tear in the vestibule, wot ? ’? he remarked. 

The girl in the box-office giggled, and told him to go on 
with him. 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of the public privacy which 
is the paradox responsible for much of the popularity of the 
cinema, Clement Henderson was preparing for the profit- 
able ordeal which lay ahead of him. Having chosen a seat 
as isolated as possible, he surreptitiously drew from his 
pocket a tight roll of flexible material, which, shaken out, 
revealed itself as a light waterproof coat of the ultra- 
compact type. Into this he insinuated himself by unob- 
trusive motions. With questing fingers he assured himself 
that the rents in the garment had been sewn up safely, and 
at the same time, by peering intently in the dim light, he 
made out several dark stains caused by a deliberate appli- 
cation of oil. Next, he pocketed his smart tweed cap 
and drew out a greasier and less shapely substitute. His 
simple disguise completed, he lost no time in making 
his way towards a box of yellow light bearing the word 
66 Exit.’’ 

On his way through the expensive peacefulness of better- 
class residential roads, with the flare of the Palace Cinema 
left well behind him, he found himself pestered by a stupid 
recurrence of the arguments voiced by Shepperson. Within 
him, sapping his determination, had come to dwell a 
hollowness of dread. It was almost as if some essential parts 
of his internal economy had given place to a sensible 
vacuum. To combat this illogical fear (as he labelled it, 
defiantly), he gave himself up to a critical review of his 
plan. If there should be any flaw which he had overlooked, 
if by the exercise of imagination, he could see a possible 
frustrating detail, however unlikely—well, it was not too 
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late to draw back. On the other hand, if the infallibility of 
his scheme was plain beyond all question... . 

There was, first of all, the deliberate incident of the 
safety-pin, whereby it was made certain, that the girl in the 
box-office, to whom he was well-known as a regular patron, 
would remember his attendance at the Palace Cinema. He 
recalled with satisfaction the fact that she had actually 
addressed him by name. There was no fear whatever that a 
girl of her type would fail to recollect the occurrence, aided 
as she would be by the memory of his impossible waistcoat, 
at the pattern of which he had seen her covertly smiling. 
Secondly, in the person of Clement Henderson he could 
not be said by any witness to have left the place. It was only 
necessary for him, on the completion of the deed of horror to 
which he was resolved, to return to the cinema in his simple 
disguise, purchase his ticket at a time when the girl in the 
box-office was fairly busy, pocket his cap and raincoat and 
come out into the vestibule once more as himself. It would 
be an easy matter to find opportunity for thanking the girl 
a second time for her assistance with the safety-pin, and 
since he had taken the precaution of seeing the principal 
film of the evening at a cinema in Town two days ago— 
a safeguard made possible by the practice of simultaneous 
releases—he would be able to discuss it intelligently. In 
brief, there would be every indication that he had spent a 
couple of hours at the Palace Cinema, and absolutely no 
proof to the contrary. If need for alibi were to arise, he 
would be well equipped. Moreover, simple as his disguise 
was, he was justified in supposing that it would serve his 
purpose. The cap came well down over his face, the shabby 
rainproof covered him to below the knees, and he had taken 
good care that his trousers and boots should be entirely 
commonplace. 

It was probable, anyway, that no suspicion would fall on 
him, for no one was aware that he and his uncle were on 
any but the most affectionate terms. It was a matter of 
public knowledge that he had taken the place of Sir 
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Charles’s son and would inevitably succeed to the business. 
Nothing of the recent situation of crisis had been allowed to 
leak out, and the whole affair had been so manipulated by 
Sir Charles, on his own admission, that the firm’s accounts 
would tell no tale. 

By the terms of his uncle’s will, which the old man had 
not yet had the opportunity of altering, he would automatic- 
ally take control of the dignified, profitable business house 
of Wyndham & Son. 

And the official records would be enriched by the 
addition of one more crime of violence—unsolved. 


Police-Constable Frederick John Merriman was walking 
along Chestnut Avenue, and, being young and hungry, was 
weighing the chances of his wife’s having cooked a nice bit 
of steak for his supper, when he suddenly stopped. 

‘“‘ That was a funny sort of scream,”’ he said, frowning. 

He looked up the road ; he looked at the horse-chestnut 
trees set in a strip of grass beside the pavement ; he looked 
at the quiet, respectable houses on his left. He was used to 
screams, even funny sorts of screams not in the least funny. 
But he had got into the habit of expecting funny screams in 
funny places. The kind of cry which he had just heard was 
not the kind of cry which fitted in well with the general 
conventional atmosphere of Chestnut Avenue. In Chestnut 
Avenue you had tidy and tasteful flower-gardens, you had 
small brick-built garages with tiled roofs, you had names 
like ‘“‘ Holmeleigh ’’ and ‘‘ Hillcrest’ hanging by artistic 
chains of oxydised copper in the porch. But you did not 
have sharp cries of fear. 

The constable was a trifle disturbed, perhaps even a 
trifle puzzled ; for it had not been granted him to know the 
cause of that sharp scream ; he had no idea that a desperate 
man who had intended to strike only once had found it 
necessary to strike twice, and that between those two grim 
thrusts an agonised cry had slipped out. Nor was it possible 
in the nature of things for Police-Constable Frederick 
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Merriman to be aware that a desperate man who was now a 
desperate murderer was even at this moment steeling him- 
self to a calm scrutiny of himself—was examining his 
clothes, his cuffs, his hands, to assure himself that no 
betraying stains were visible. 

' Of all these things the young constable was naturally 
ignorant ; but when, forty seconds later, he met a shabby 
individual hurrying along Chestnut Avenue, he felt it only 
reasonable to accost him. Between an unexpected cry and 
an unfamiliar man there might perhaps be a link ; so the 
officer argued. 

‘¢ Just a minute,”’ said the constable, pleasantly. 

The man in the greasy cap and torn raincoat stopped. 

‘‘ Did youfhear anything ? ’ asked the constable. 

“* Hear anything ? ”’ said the man. 

** A sort of cry out. A scream,”’ said the constable. 

** T didn’t notice anything.” 

** Not a cry out ? ” 

‘* No,” said the man. 

Police-Constable Merriman was on the point of smiling 
good-humouredly and observing that it didn’t matter, 
when he noticed something which cut his smile off at birth 
and prevented the remark. It was quite a simple thing that 
he noticed. The man in the greasy cap had pulled out a 
handkerchief and was rubbing his hands on it nervously. 
This in itself would not have interested the constable, nor 
did he observe the odd fact that a dirty, poor-looking man 
possessed a clean, expensive-looking handkerchief. It was 
something far more conspicuous than texture which drew 
his eyes to the silk. 

** Had an accident ? ”’ said the constable interestedly. 

6¢ Eh ? 99 

“The blood on your handkerchief,” said the constable, 
** T just wondered.” 

The shabby man did the wrong thing. He put the hand- 
kerchief back into his pocket with needless haste, The 
policeman frowned. 
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**I—cut my hand. Cut it,” said the shabby man agi- 
tatedly. 

It occurred to the constable that he was seeing very little 
of the man’s face. The peak of the fellow’s cap got in the 
way. He shifted his position to gain a better view ; only to 
discover that the peak had also moved. His frown deepened. 

** You cut your hand,” he observed, stolidly. 

‘It’s nothing. I—absolutely nothing. Good eve——”’ 

*¢ Just a minute,”’ said the constable. ‘‘ Which hand was 
it you cut ? ” 

There was a long pause. 

** I—couldn’t be sure,” blurted the shabby man, desper- 
ately. “‘ It was some time ago. A day or two ago.” 

“A day or two ago,” repeated the young constable, 
without emotion. “‘ That’s funny, you know.” 

ce Eh ? 39 

** Because I’ll swear the blood on that handkerchief of 
yours isn’t dry. It’s wet !”’ 

The shabby man moved his feet nervously. By a sudden 
inspiration Police-Constable Merriman ducked his head 
and so defeated the shielding peak of the greasy cap. The 
face which he glimpsed shocked him. It was greyish—or 
seemed so in the gloom—and the mouth was quivering. 
Also, as a face it did not fit in with the effect of the man’s 
disreputable clothes. In fact now that he came to think of 
It e.2's 
** By the way,” said the policeman, slowly, “‘ haven’t I 
seen you somewhere about ? Aren’t you——”’ 

It was then that Clement Henderson saw what he was 
coming to. There was only one course, of doubtful safety, 
left open to him. He took it. 

He ran. 

But in his panic, he forgot one thing ; conscious only of a 
catastrophe born of those tell-tale stains—stains which he 
had avoided—he momentarily forgot that Chestnut Avenue 
was a cul-de-sac. 

He ran the wrong way. 
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In the charge-room at the police-station, Clement 
Henderson, he who had planned the murder of his uncle to 
the last inch of perfection, made sullen confession. Police- 
Constable Merriman, with a fellow-constable, stood close at 
hand. Inspector Wright, a plump man with obtrusively 
heavy eyelids giving an effect of sleepiness, sat at a low 
table on which lay a crumpled handkerchief stained with 
red. , 

‘* That is all, then? ” said the inspector, as Henderson 
came to an abrupt stop. 

‘* All,” said Henderson, bitterly. ‘‘ Except that if it hadn’t 
been for those damned stains you’d never have known! 
You’d have guessed and wondered and theorised till dooms- 
day. I tell you I’d worked it all out to the last detail ! * His 
voice rose with startling suddenness to a quavering cry, 
telling how near his nerves had brought him to the brink of 
hysteria. “‘ Perfection ! My God ! I’d got perfection ! And 
now some blood from nowhere——” 

When he was quiet, Inspector Wright put an odd ques- 
tion. 

‘Do you ever have any trouble with your fountain- 
pen ? ” he asked in his dreamy manner. 

Henderson stared for a long moment ; then a curious 
trembling took him. 

** Fountain-pen ? ” 

The inspector rubbed his upper lip thoughtfully. 

““I always say, you never know where you stand,” he 
said, slowly. “‘ I’m prepared to swear that there’s no blood 
on this handkerchief.” 

The charge-room seemed unnaturally silent, as if 
waiting . . . waiting. Police-Constable Merriman looked 
badly staggered ; his eyes asked questions. 

Henderson swayed the merest trifle. . . . | 

** Some men—quite a number of business men,” pursued 
the inspector, idly fingering the silk in front of him, “‘ use 
red ink in their fountain-pens. And if a man carried his pen 
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in an outer breast-pocket, together with his handkerchief 
. . . I was wondering. Do you happen to have a faulty 
fountain-pen which-——”” 

There was a thud. 

Inspector Wright did not finish his leisurely query. 
Instead, he woke into surprising briskness on the instant, 
and shot a curt order at the startled constable near the door. 

** Water ! And be quick about it ! ’’ rapped the inspector 
smartly. ‘‘ Damned if he hasn’t fainted clean off ! ” 


F. JF. Bell 
THE BULLET 


Jrom THE STRAND MaGazine, 1926 


i Because,” said the fair young man, with the well- 
featured yet scarcely attractive face, “‘ because you are a 
millionaire and I am a broken man.” He moved slightly on 
the chair at the side of the desk ; his eyes wavered from those 
of the man who sat at the desk ; his fingers raising the 
cigarette to his lips trembled. 

The dark man, who looked the sertior by a dozen years, 
but who was of the same age as his visitor, leaned forward, 
his strong hand under his strong chin, his gaze steady, 
uncompromising. His words were cool and deliberate. 

*“ And you give that as a good reason, Corliss, why I 
should help you, or rather, continue to help you. Well, 
such a reason does not appeal to me—certainly not in your 
case.” 

Corliss gave a little jerk, dropped his cigarette, and in the 
act of recovering it glanced sidelong at the other. ‘ Why 
certainly not in my case?” His tone was half timid, half 
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impudent. ‘* Why should not any rich man help any poor 
man?” 

“We are not talking of any poor man,” returned the 
dark man, whose name was Chester. “‘ You and I,”’ he 
went on, “‘ are what we have made ourselves—I, as you 
say, a millionaire ; you, as you have not said, a broken 
man over and over again.” 

*¢ T’ve never had any luck.” 

** ‘You have never deserved it. You have wilfully broken 
yourself. You have never done an honest day’s work. You 
are a crazy gambler——” 

** Pardon me, but have you never gambled ? ” 

**T gamble every day of my life, but I gamble sanely on 
chances I can see and estimate—not on the form of a horse 
a hundred miles away, or a card in a pack. But I could 
overlook your crazy gambling if——”’ Chester paused. 

** If what ? ” 

“Well, you may as well have it, Corliss, for we shall 
probably not meet again.’’ Chester spoke as quietly as ever, 
but a note of disgust was now in his voice. “ You are a 
swindler of tradesmen, a deceiver of friends, a trifler with 
women—and I wish to have no more to do with you. Clear 
out !” 

He flung his hand in the direction of the door and sat 
back in his chair, his mouth hard, his black eyes implacable. 

Corliss was on his feet, his face working ; but the unex- 
pectedness of the other’s denunciation had checked his 
usual readiness with words. Hitherto he had regarded 
Chester as a fortunate fool, who knew all about business 
and nothing of life—life, that is, as he himself understood it. 
In the past he had received Chester’s benefits without 
shame, with a gratitude that dwindled as the money was 
spent, with, indeed, a certain contempt for the man who 
had believed his story and signed the cheque without 
question. Nor was there any shame now: only rage of 
bafflement and terror of a thing that was still hid from the 
other’s knowledge. To himself he was arguing that.Chester 
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had ‘let him down,” and, all benefits forgot, he hated 
Chester accordingly. 

‘* Look here,” he said at last, desperately, sweat on his 
face, “‘ give me another chance.” 

‘“ No! Five times I have set you on your feet ; five times 
you have—not fallen—I can pardon a man’s falling—but, 
open-eyed, cast yourself down. Go ! ” 

With an abrupt movement, Chester turned his attention 
to the papers on his desk. 

** You may yet be sorry for this,” said Corliss, a whine in 
his voice. “‘ I’m at the limit.” 

Chester gave no sign that he had heard 

At the end of half a minute Corliss, with a bitter look, 
went slowly to the door. There he halted. 

“* By the way,” he said, with an odd affectation of ease, 

** you may not be aware of it, but, as it happens, we are 
both invited to Richardson’s for the week-end.” 

“I was not aware that we were both invited,” Chester 
answered, making pencillings on a margin. “ What about 
a 

* T intend to go.” 

Why not? ” 

“* And you ? ” said Corliss, after a moment. 

Chester looked up. ‘“‘ Don’t be an ass, man,”’ he said, 
almost good-humouredly. “In the house of a mutual 
friend I shall meet yoa courteously, though not cordially. 
What has passed in this office has been between ourselves, 
and shall remain so.’ 

“You mean that—you won’t sive me away to Richard- 
son, one of the few friends I have left ? ” 

‘* That’s a question in ethics,” was the dry reply. “ Still 
I have known you longer than I have known Richardson. 
I leave Richardson to protect himself—if that be necessary.” 

** ‘What do you mean ? ” 

‘Your indignation is overdone, Corliss. It suggests to 
me that you have treated Richardson pretty much as you 
have treated myself. But that, I repeat, is Richardson’s 
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affair. Now you must excuse me. I’m busy.”’ Chester bent 
over his papers. 

Corliss hesitated, gnawing his underlip. Then he went 
out. 


The time was late autumn, but the afternoon atmosphere 
of the City was close and oppressive. Business men less 
industrious, or less keen, than Chester were beginning to 
leave their offices for the day. Corliss, feeling weak, looked 
at his watch. Licensed places would not open until nearly 
half an hour had passed. He took a taxi, giving the man the 
name of an hotel in the West-end. Arrived in the lounge he 
ordered a drink to be brought to him the moment the clock 
said “* Yes !” 

In a corner he sat down with his thoughts. They were 
awful thoughts for a decent young man to have; but 
Corliss had ceased to be that. The centre around which his 
thoughts revolved, and now and then madly whirled, was a 
slip of paper which lay safely—too safely—behind a steel 
door in the elegantly-appointed office of a certain “‘ finan- 
cial agent.”’ To the “ financial agent ” the slip represented 
five hundred pounds ; to Corliss, who had written his name 
on it, black ruin. Seven days from now the “ financial 
agent ’’ would request Corliss to pay him the five hundred 
pounds, and on being disappointed, as he surely would be in 
Corliss’s response, would console himself by applying to 
Chester, whose name was also on the slip, but who had 
certainly not put it there. 

So Corliss had come, it seemed, to the end of his crooked 
career. It was inconceivable that the man whose name he 
had forged, the man from whom he had just been begging 
the wherewithal to cover the forgery, would condone the 
crime. Corliss recognised that he had blundered fatally in 
asking Chester for more money. He perceived too late that 
his one poor chance had lain in making a full confession. 

Desperately he surveyed, as it were, his circle of acquaint- 
ances. All were more or less men of substance, for Corliss 
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had never had “ any use ” for the poorer sort. But was there 
one among them in whose purse and patience he could 
hope once more ? Not one—unless, perhaps, Richardson, 
his host during the approaching week-end. And Richardson 
was one of those damned uncertain people, open-handed 
one day, close-fisted the next, grudging half a crown for a 
taxi in the morning, and in the afternoon spending hundreds 
of pounds at a sale of old books. Yet there was none other, 
and if Richardson failed him—— 

The waiter brought the drink, took payment, and 
retired. Corliss was parched ; there was a hot, dry feeling 
about his eyes ; but he drank in sips, with little pauses 
between. 

Flight ? Impossible without money, and in these days of 
wireless almost vain even with a fortune. There was but one 
sure way by which a man in his situation could evade the 
tentacles of the Law—but one sure way, and it was a 
horribly dark way, and the end thereof was—what ? In his 
soul Corliss knew that he would never dare to take it. He 
might toy with the idea, but the deed was beyond him. He 
might have the key to the door of escape in his hand, but in 
the last moment he would surely let the Law snatch it 
from him. 

His thoughts were straying ; he whipped them back to 
concentration on that slip of paper. Seven days—no, it was 
actually only six days now—six days till Chester, looking 
at the signature, would say : “‘ That is not mine ; I never 
wrote it.” And the solitary chance of keeping the signature 
from the keen eyes of Chester was hidden like a fragile 
thread twisted into the uncertain humours of Richardson. 

Corliss rose and sat down again. Haste might break the 
fragile thread. Besides, Richardson was not at his own town 
rooms, but at his place in Oxfordshire, entertaining guests. 
Out of the question to intrude, either in person or by 
letter, with such a request upon the man who would be his 
host forty-eight hours hence ! Distracted as he was, Corliss 
perceived that it would be folly. Moreover, experience had 
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taught him that the most favourable season in which to 
approach Richardson was the hour following one of 
Richardson’s very elegant little dinners. There was nothing 
for it but to endure for two nights and two days—perhaps 
longer. But how to endure on nothing but the strength of a 
slender possibility ? Was there not, after all, something he 
could do to protect himself from the gulf that would open 
at Richardson’s refusal ? 

He ordered another drink. In a way it soothed him ; his 
thoughts were fewer and more orderly. He gave less atten- 
tion to Richardson and more to Chester. His hate for 
Chester had ceased to boil and bubble ; colder and colder 
it grew ; in the end it was still, controlled by its own bitter- 
ness and cruelty, the human essence gone out of it. It was no 
longer his own fate, but Chester’s, that hung on the mood of 
Richardson. | 

The lounge had filled up, for the hour of dining was at 
hand, when Corliss got up and proceeded to one of the 
telephone-boxes in the hall. 

* That you, Loftis? Corliss speaking. If you have no plans, 
come in and dine with me—don’t dress—Planet Hotel.” 

** Sorry. Too busy.” The tone of the speaker was not very 
cordial, but Corliss did not seem to notice it. 

** Sorry, too, old man. I rather want to have a word with 
you to-night,” he said. ‘‘ Are you in the laboratory ? ” 

“© Yes—but I’m afraid I-——” 

** Look here, Loftis ! I’m not a friend in need this time. 
On the contrary,’”’ Corliss proceeded, almost gaily, “ I’m 
practically at the end of my difficulties, and shall be 
starting to repay very shortly.” 

“Well, I’m delighted to hear it, Corliss, for your sake as 
well as my own. If I weren’t so awfully rushed here——” 

** Can’t you leave your devil’s brews for an hour ? ” 

“That’s just what I can’t do. But, I say, I'll be here till 
midnight———” 

* Then I[’ll look in and smoke one cigarette—say, about 
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“ Right! Come straight through the garden to the 
laboratory door. Bye.” 

Corliss went to his club for dinner, though he was aware 
that men there were beginning to avoid his company. 
There was one man, however, whom he wanted to see, and 
of whom he was not in any way afraid. In the corner of 
the smoke-room he handed this man a scrap of paper 
bearing a telephone number. 

** At ten precisely,” he said, “‘ you will get this number 
and ask for Mr. Lester. On being told that there is no 
Mr. Lester, you will pretend to be hearing badly and 
repeat your question, keeping the subscriber at the phone 
for at least a minute. Then you will apologise for having 
used the wrong number, and cut off. That’s all ; but it’s 
important that you do it punctually.”’ 

‘¢ J quite understand,” said the other. He had done odder 
things than this for Corliss. “ Girl, I suppose ? ” 

** Some letters I want to get back,”’ said Corliss. “‘ What 
will you drink ? ” 


The little house-party at Richardson’s was a bachelor 
one. None of the five men, two of them brothers, was 
particularly keen on Bridge, and the evenings were spent 
between the billiard-room and the library. Chester was the 
only guest who respected the host’s passion for old books ; 
as the host put it, the poison was already working in Chester, 
who would surely develop into the greediest of collectors, 
as certain millionaires had done before him. At any rate, 
Chester seemed fascinated by the more ancient tomes 
which were lodged in a small annexe to the library proper, 
wherein he would ask leave to sit for an hour after the 
others were gone to bed. 

It was Sunday night, and there would be an early start 
for London in the morning. At dinner, which was just over, 
Richardson had mentioned that he would be travelling too. 
Fortune had not been kind to Corliss. Everything seemed to 
have conspired against his obtaining a moment alone with 
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his host. Now, as a move was being made to the billiard- 
room, feverish and desperate, he forced himself to whisper 
his request for an interview. 

Without a word, Richardson turned and led the way to 
the library. Corliss followed, not altogether without hope. 
Since Friday Richardson had been uniformly amiable ; 
to-night at dinner he had exhibited his most genial side. 
In the library, however, Corliss experienced a sudden chill. 

Richardson shut the door and advanced to the big 
writing-table. He did not sit, nor invite his guest to do so. 
He simply stood, waiting. And the moment the nature of 
Corliss’s communication became clear to him, he held up 
his hand. 

“No!” he said, quietly. ‘“‘ No, Corliss. Spare yourself 
and me. You will find me in the billiard-room.” He left the 
library. 

Corliss sat down on the nearest chair, and for a while was 
very still. He did not hate Richardson ; perhaps he did not 
hate Chester just then. He thought only of himself, of his 
own preservation. 

About ten he went to the billiard-room. A game of 
** Snooker ”? had just ended. He was invited to join in a 
new game, but said he preferred to look on. There were 
drinks on a side-table ; he helped himself lavishly and took 
a seat in the shadow. He ought, he knew, to have offered to 
mark, but he also knew that he could not have added the 
scores correctly. He sat watching the coloured balls on the 
light-flooded green, saw them disappear, one by one, into 
pockets, without knowing, or caring, who had made the 
shot. He did not wish to see the face of the player, lest it 
should be Chester’s. He would fain have retired, but there 
was a remark he wanted to make, if only he could find a 
natural opening. Further, he desired to learn whether 
Chester intended to sit late in the library. 

_ The game ended. They started another. Quietly Corliss 
helped himself to more brandy, but not so much. He was 
aiming at self-confidence rather than recklessness. 
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Presently he became aware that Richardson was standing 
close to him. 

‘Would anyone mind,” said Corliss, in a fairly even 
voice, “‘ if I raised this window for a few minutes ? ”’ 

“By all means, Corliss,’ the host pleasantly replied. 
** Allow me. It’s a bit close to-night.’”? He unfastened and 
threw up the sash. 

Corliss stepped over and peered into the still, dark night. 
Then he fingered the fastening. 

** IT suppose this would keep out a burglar, Richardson ? ” 
he said, casually. 

** Nothing,” Richardson returned, with a laugh, “ will 
keep out a first-class burglar. The servants fasten the 
windows at night, but it’s a matter of form. We don’t bother 
about burglars here.”’ 

** Stull,” put in one of the men, ‘* yours would be a handy 
house for the gentry.” 

** The library windows, for instance,” remarked Chester. 

“* Only respectable people like you would want to burgle 
my library,’’ said the host, and there was a general laugh. 
““I begin to be suspicious of your late sittings, Chester. 
Monkeying with the window fastenings—eh ? ” 

** That’s it ! *? replied Chester. “‘ To-night I hope to take 
impressions of the keys in the doors.”” 

** You’re not going to sit up to-night ! Breakfast at seven- 
thirty, you know.” 

** Five hours’ sleep satisfies me. With your permission, 
Richardson, I will have one more——’’’ 

** My dear fellow, my house is at your disposal. Do as you 
will. But I think we ordinary sluggards might turn in at 
eleven. What do you say ? ” 

The brothers agreed. 

““If you will excuse me, Richardson,”’ said Corliss, 
“ T’'ll turn in now. I—I want a long sleep.” 

“* Good night, Corliss,”’ said Richardson, sympathetically, 
thinking he understood. ‘‘ You look a bit done up. If you 
want anything, be sure to ring.” 
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** Thanks. Good night, everybody.” It was little more 
than a whisper. 

Chester was standing near the door. ‘“‘ Good night, 
Corliss,” he said, kindly enough, and seemed about to say 
more. 

But Corliss, without looking up, went out quickly, closing 
the door. In the hall he paused, listening, then slipped into 
the library, laid his cigarette-case on the big table, and out 
again. 

He ascended slowly. In his room he turned the key and 
sat down, breathing heavily. His face was white and wet. 
Though the room was warmed by a cheery fire, he shivered. 

It was not long before he heard Richardson and the 
brothers come upstairs. Their rooms, as he had taken care 
to learn, were in the other corridor. Chester’s was almost 
exactly opposite his own. 

Presently Richardson came and tapped on the door. 

** All right, Corliss ? ” 

** All right, thanks. I’ve taken some tabloids and expect 
to be asleep in five minutes. Good night.” 

‘““ Good night.” Richardson, who was a little uneasy 
about his guest, lingered. 

Had Corliss opened the door then, things might have 
turned out differently, but he sat silently cursing the 
interrupter of his dizzy thoughts, and Richardson went 
softly away. Corliss heard his door close. 


At the end of half an hour Corliss got up. He unlocked 
the smaller of his suit-cases, which had not come under the 
valet’s inspection, and brought out a long-barrelled air- 
pistol, powerful but not too noisy at its work ; also a card- 
board box containing three sharp-nosed bullets and a pair 
of light forceps. He had travelled two hundred and fifty 
miles by rail in order to purchase these things, and had 
taken care to go to the shops on foot, walking with a limp 
and wearing a wig, a moustache, and tinted glasses. 

He placed the pistol and forceps on the table by the 
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bedside. Two of the bullets he slipped into his vest-pocket, 
from which he took a penknife. Drawing a chair to the 
table, he proceeded with the smaller blade to score little 
rifts in the side of the third bullet, turning it round till they 
numbered about a score. He then cautiously scraped the 
bullet to remove roughness produced by the first operation, 
and as cautiously removed the tiny scrapings from the table 
to the fire, wherein he placed also the empty cardboard box. 

And now he was come to the more delicate part of the 
business. On the table he laid a half-sheet of thick note- 
paper, and upon it from a tube squeezed a blob of a glyc- 
erine preparation. He brought out a small flat wooden box 
with a close-fitting top, purchased on the evening of his 
visit to Loftis, the chemist. It contained about half a 
teaspoonful of a fine white crystalline powder, which he 
had taken from a squat bottle in the laboratory safe while 
Loftis was at the telephone. Loftis was a specialist in 
poisons, and had, not so long ago, pointed out to Corliss the 
squat bottle as containing one of the deadliest substances 
known to science. 

Corliss now, holding his breath, emptied the powder 
upon the paper and gave the box to the fire. With a match 
he mixed powder and glycerine into a thick paste, then 
burned the match. Taking the scored bullet in the forceps, 
he rubbed and rolled it in the paste. Finally, having opened 
the pistol, he, still by means of the forceps, inserted the 
bullet. For the time being he laid the open weapon on the 
table and proceeded to burn the half-sheet of note-paper. 

Remained the forceps to dispose of. Turning back the 
rug, he examined the floor. It was a good floor, but not 
perfect. He found a crevice between planks. With a little 
effort the forceps went down and out of sight. He replaced 
the rug, and stood sweating. 

When he was steady he closed the pistol, thus compressing 
the air in the chamber. 

He sat down and looked at his watch. Too early ! Only 
eleven-thirty, He must wait for an hour. 
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He began to shake in a dreadful fashion, and had recours¢ 
to a flask. But he must not, he warned himself, overdo 
brandy. Huddling over the fire, he waited—waited. ) 

Down in the hall an ancient clock, with a remarkably 
clear bell, began to toll midnight. At the first stroke Corliss 
started ; at the second he relapsed and took to counting 
under his breath. Another half-hour to wait. Yet he was 
afriad of delaying too long. Chester had got to die in any’ 
case, but it would be ever so much simpler to kill him in the: 
library. To Corliss’s mind, Chester was now become 
nothing but a dangerous, wicked enemy. Corliss was acting 
simply to ensure his own preservation. The eyes of Chester 
must never look upon that slip of paper with his name upon 
it. 

At twenty minutes past twelve Corliss got up. Taking up 
the pistol, he tested his nerves by presenting it at a small 
object on the dressing-table. His nerves were not good ; the: 
barrel wavered. He took more brandy. In his own case, a t 
least, he knew that there was a point at which alcohol, the: 
wrecker, had a steadying or stiffening influence, if only for 
the space of a few minutes. For a little while he kept still, 
and then repeated the test. That was better ! One more 
dose—a very small one—of the spirit 

He removed his slippers, went to the door, switched off 
the light, and stood listening. Not a sound. Softly he 
opened the door and listened again. With the pistol tucked 
under the left wing of his dinner jacket he stepped into the 
corridor, which was lighted by an orange-tinted bulb. It 
struck him how providential it was that the stair was a 
stone one. 

He stood in the half-light of the hall. The library was 
towards the rear of the house on the left ; its door stood 
partly open, allowing a glimpse of an almost dark interior. 
He stole towards it, saying to himself : “‘ I have come down 
for my cigarette-case.”’ 

He managed to enter without touching the door. The 
library was not so dark after all, The heavy curtains on the 
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door-way of the annexe had not been drawn close ; a space 
of about six inches separated them ; and though the lamp 
within was shaded, a certain amount of illumination 
escaped into the larger room. 

Corliss was conscious of an odour of Turkish tobacco 
smoke, not stale. There was no sound, and from his halting- 
place he could see nothing of Chester. He stole farther into 
the room, keeping away, however, from the curtain. 

Suddenly he stopped. Into his view hati come a small 
table, on which was an ash-tray containing a cigarette that 
appeared to be burning itself away—till a hand appeared 
and removed it, as it were, from the picture. Presently, 
through a cloudlet of smoke, the hand came back and 
replaced the cigarette on the tray. 

Corliss took a soft step forward, and saw a hand holding 
a quarto-size volume bound in ancient-looking parchment. 
Another step, and he saw Chester, or, at least, Chester’s 
head and shoulders. And at that his nerves threatened to 
fail, his sight to confound him, for it seemed to him that he 
was seeing through a window. Chester was seated in a low- 
backed easy-chair, perfectly still, absorbed in the yellowed 
page. He was facing the aperture between the curtains. 
Had he raised his head he would have been looking 
directly at Corliss. 

Corliss, feeling as though he were sinking into a cold 
vapour, sinking out of sight of his one salvation, made a 
supreme effort of will, set his teeth, and presented the 
pistol, telling himself for the tenth time that the bullet 
carried poison to slay a hundred men, that the slightest 
wound would be swiftly fatal. 

“God !”? he cried under his breath, and pressed the 
trigger. 

In his ears the mild report sounded as a thunder-clap— 
but he heard also the sharp crack of an impact not on flesh. 
Looking not to see what had happened—now half-blind 
with terror—he turned and darted behind the curtains of 
one of the deep windows. 
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He had missed ! He must pull himself together and play 
his part. He had come down for his cigarette-case, and 
found a burglar in the act of shooting. The burglar had 
escaped by the window. Corliss turned to undo the fasten- 
ings—and paused. Why was there no sound from the 
annexe ? 

But even as he listened there came a groan. It was 
followed by a soft thud—the sound of a body falling a short 
distance on a thickly carpeted floor. 

He had not missed ! Corliss revived as one injected with a 
potent drug : his brain cleared. 


A long, long wait—all things silent save his own pulses— 
and Corliss set to work to open the window. The sash went 
up without noise, and he looked out into blackness filled 
with the whisper of rain. He polished the pistol with a 
bunch of curtain and threw it into the night. The rain, he 
told himself, would remove any last traces of finger-prints. 
Also he threw out the two bullets taken from his vest-pocket. 
The burglar had dropped these things in his flight. 

Leaving the window wide, and having rubbed with the 
curtain the parts he had touched, Corliss crossed the 
library and peeped into the annexe. 

Chester lay sprawled, face down, on the carpet, one arm 
thrown out, the hand clenched, the other crooked under 
the head. The wound—it must have been little more than 
a graze, thought Corliss, for the bullet had starred a tall, 
narrow, antique mirror which reached from near the floor 
to the picture-moulding—the wound was not visible. 
Corliss did not wish to see it. The poison had been quick, as 
Corliss had expected, but he was puzzled by the fact that 
the low easy-chair was now with its back to him. It looked 
as though there had been a brief but violent struggle, yet 
Corliss had not heard anything of the sort ; moreover, the 
poison ought not to have created any convulsion, but pro- 
duced a swift paralysis. 

But what did it matter? Chester was dead, and his 
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successors would have to honour his signature, concerning 
which Corliss had an incontrovertible statement all ready. 

Corliss turned away from the sight, which was beginning 
to strike him as rather pathetic—a millionaire who would 
never more sign a cheque ! His head was now heavy and 
very hot ; his hands were very cold. The sense of triumph 
was fading fast. The virtue of the alcohol had gone ; the 
vice of it remained. His first idea of rousing the house seemed 
no longer so clever and cunning. Far safer to go to bed and 
let the discovery be made in the ordinary course ; drug 
himself so that he should be hard to awaken in the 
morning. 

Yes ; he would get to bed. But stop a moment ! Had he 
remembered everything—left no traces ? Let him go over it 
all once more. He found it rather difficult to think coher- 
ently. 

The third bullet ! Would it not be wise to get it out of the 
way, seeing that it could be so easily secured? In all 
probability it was lying somewhere in front of the starred 
mirror. Why leave it for the detectives? Suppose, for 
instance, that they wanted to consult a poison expert : 
suppose they went to Loftis—and suppose Loftis, inspired 
by the devil, took it into his head to weigh, in one of those 
delicate balances, the contents of that squat bottle in his 
safe ! And suppose—— 

He must secure the bullet ! In a state of panic he pushed 
between the curtains, fell on his knees, and began to search, 
his handkerchief held ready in his left hand for the deadly 
thing, while he supported himself on his right. Working 
nearer to the mirror, he avoided some glittering splinters, 
and—— 

A slight sound, real or fancied, caused him to turn his 
head in awful fright. Had Chester moved ? No ! Nothing 
but imagination ! Chester would never move again ! 

Corliss went on with his search, but now in frantic fashion. 
A spicule of glass stabbed his palm, lacerating it slightly. 
He took no notice. 
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And then a voice said: “ You, Corliss! Well, I’m 
devilish glad to see you! You were right about burglars 
after all ! ’? And Chester rose steadily to his feet. 

For an instant Corliss, gaping, sat up, then fell forward on 
his hands. 

‘* Looking for the bullet—eh ? ” Chester went on. “ Did 
you see the scoundrel ? I can only guess that he fired at my 
reflection in the mirror, but I thought it wise, in case he 
came again, to pretend I was done for.’’ A pause. “‘I say, 
Corliss, what’s the matter ? Did he hurt you ? Let me help 
you.” 

Corliss turned laboriously into a sitting posture. He sat 
staring at his right hand, which was clenched. Alarmed by 
his pallor, Chester muttered “ Water ’—looked vainly 
around, darted at the bell, then dashed from the room. 

In less than a minute he was back with a tumbler of 
water. But as he passed between the curtains, Corliss 
drooped sideways. And at the sight of Corliss’s face, Chester 
stopped short ; the glass slipped from his fingers. 

Later, in the wounded hand, they found the bullet. 
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George Kestry slanted his two hundred pounds of 
brawn and bone back in his chair, stuck his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, and spoke past a cigar that 
jutted out of the corner of his mouth as squarely and 
truculently as a cannon out of an old-time battleship. 
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‘* That’s all there was to it,’’ he stated. ‘“‘ And that’s the 
way it always is. You get an idea—just a little one. ‘You 
spread a net out among the stool-pigeons. You catch a 
man. And then you grill him till he comes clean. That’s 
how a real detective does his job ; and to heck with Sher- 
lock Holmes.”’ 

Andy Herrick, slim and almost frail-looking opposite 
the Homicide Squad’s toughest case-breaker, grinned 
amiably and beckoned the waiter for his bill. The orchestra 
yawned and went into another dance number. It was three 
o’clock in the morning, and a fair proportion of the crowd 
of assorted millionaires, racketeers, sight-seers, and show- 
girls who packed New York’s most expensive restaurant 
had some work to think of before the next midnight. 

** Maybe you’re right,’’ said Andy, mildly. 

**T know I’m right !’’ roared Kestry ; and then, while 
Andy slid greenbacks on to a plate, he chuckled. ‘‘ I’m not 
bein’ personal, kid—you know that. If you can make a 
living writing that detective-story stuff I’m glad about it. 
I wish I could do it. But when it comes to real crimes— 
well, it just makes me mad.’’ He stood up and grabbed 
Andy’s shoulder. “‘ C’mon, kid—I gotta go home.”’ 

He steered their way round the tables and up the stairs 
to the hotel lobby, with his stubby fingers locked round 
Andy’s arm and his iron features set in a contented grin. 
It was not the first time they had had the same argument 
over the supper table, nor by any means the first time that 
George Kestry had settled it in a similar manner to his own 
satisfaction. He had a voice that matched his mighty build, 
and a belligerent crash of his massive fist on the table to 
go with it. 

A self-made man from the soles of his shoes, self-archi- 
tectured, self-educated, who had fought every inch of his 
own way up from a Brooklyn slum, he took an innocent and 
almost ingenuous delight in getting the better of anyone 
out of the class which he ungrudgingly ranked as “‘ gentle- 
men ’’—even by no sounder logic than a loud voice and a 
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thumping fist that made the knives and forks dance and 
quiver. And at the same time, between those arguments, 
be treated Andy with a naive respect which at times was 
almost comic in an unconsciously elephantine way, like a 
docile giant gambolling deferentially with a child. To call 
Andy by his first name, go about with him, clap him on the 
shoulder, dine with him, be introduced to his, friends as an 
equal, gave the big, hard-boiled detective a sense of his 
own conquest of environment which he himself would have 
been the last to admit. 

** Come down to Headquarters next time I’m working 
on a Case, sir,’’ Kestry said in the lobby, with an abrupt 
return to that naive respect which would have been humor- 
ous if it had been less completely unself-conscious. ‘‘ You'll 
see for yourself how we really break ’em up.”’ 

** I'd like to,”’ said Andy ; and if there was the trace ofa 
smile in his eyes when he said it, it was without malice. He 
liked the big detective sincerely, enjoyed his company like 
a great, healthy, blustering breeze, despaired of ever carry- 
ing a point against that thunderous, dogmatic voice, and 
was cheerfully contented to provoke and listen to its out- 
bursts. 


Andy settled his soft hat on his straight, fair hair and 
glanced round the lobby with the vague aimlessness which 
ordinarily precedes a parting at that hour. A little group of 
three men had discharged themselves from a near-by 
elevator, and were moving boisterously and a trifle un- 
steadily towards the main entrance. Two of them were 
hatted and overcoated—a tallish man with a thin line of 
moustache and a tubby, red-faced man with rimless 
spectacles. The third member of the party, who appeared 
to be the host, was a flabby, flat-footed man of about fifty- 
five, with a round, bald head and a rather bulbous nose 
that would have persuaded any observant onlooker to 
expect that he would have drunk more than the others, 
which, in fact, he obviously had. All of them had the 
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dishevelled and rather tragically ridiculous air of Captains 
of Industry who have gone off duty for the evening. 

** That’s Lewis Enstone—the guy with the nose,” said 
Kestry, who knew everyone. “ Wall Street man. Might 
have been one of the biggest financiers in the country if he 
could have kept off the bottle.”’ 

‘* And the other two ? ’’ asked Andy, incuriously. 

*¢ Just a coupla smaller men in the same game. Gamblers. 
Abe Costello—that’s the tall one—and Jules Hammel. If 
we put all the crooks in that precinct into our portrait 
gallery, Police Headquarters’d have to take over another 
annexe.’’ 

Kestry chewed his cigar over to the other side of his 
mouth, where it stood out at the same pugnacious angle as 
before ; but for his surroundings, he would probably have 
spat expressively. “‘I’d rather be seen with an honest 
racketeer than one of those snakes, any day.”’ 

The detective was only one of millions who had lost 
money in the recent collapse of an artificial boom, and his 
sentiments were characteristically vehement. Andy Herrick 
murmured some sympathetic commonplace and watched 
the trio of celebrators without interest. 

‘*'You do understan’, boys, don’t you?’’ Enstone was 
articulating pathetically, with his arms spread across the 
shoulders of his guests in an affectionate manner which con- 
tributed helpfully towards his support. “‘ It’s jus’ business. 
I’m not hard-hearted. I’m kind to my wife an’ children an’ 
everything, God bless ’em. An’ any time I can do anything 
for either of you—why, you jus’ lemme know.”’ 

‘* That’s real white of you, Lew,’’ said Hammel, with the 
blurry-eyed solemnity of his condition. 

‘* Let’s have lunch together Tuesday,’’ suggested Costello. 
‘** Maybe we might be able to talk about something that’d 
interest you.” 

** Okay,”’ said Enstone, dimly. “‘ Lush on Tooshday.”’ 

‘** An’ don’t forget the kids,’’ said Hammel, confidenti- 
ally. 
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Enstone giggled. 

‘*T shouldn’t forget that!’’ In obscurely elaborate 
pantomime, he closed his fist, with his forefinger extended 
and his thumb cocked vertically upwards, and aimed the 
forefinger waveringly between Hammel’s eyes. ‘“‘ Shtick 
?em up !”’’ he commanded gravely, and at once relapsed 
into further merriment, in which his guests joined somewhat 
hysterically. 

The group separated at the entrance amid much hand- 
shaking and back-slapping and laughter; and Lewis 
Enstone wended his way back with cautious and pre- 
occupied steps towards the elevators. Kestry took a fresh 
bite on his cigar and squared his jaw disgustedly. 

“Is he staying here ?’’ asked Andy. 

** Lives here,’ said Kestry, shortly. ‘“‘ Got a terrace 
apartment that costs forty thousand dollars a year. There’s 
plenty of suckers to help him pay for it.’’ The detective 
ruminated sourly. ‘‘ If I told you some of the tricks those 
guys get up to you’d call me a liar. Why, I remember one 
time——’’ 


He launched into a lengthy anecdote which had all the 
decorative vitality of personal bitterness in the telling. Andy 
Herrick, listening with the half of one well-trained ear that 
would prick up into instant attention if the story took any 
twist that might provide the germ of a plot, but would 
remain intently passive if it did not, lighted a cigarette 
and gazed abstractedly into space. 

** , . . So the word came down for me to lay off, and I 
laid off. It was okay with me,’’ concluded Kestry ran- 
corously ; and Andy took the last inhalation from his 
Cigarette and dropped the stub into an ash-tray. 

‘‘ Thanks for the tip, George,”’ he said lightly. “‘ I gather 
that when I really murder somebody you'd like me to make 
it a Wall Street financier.”’ 

George Kestry snorted, and hitched his coat round. 

* I gotta be off now. Come in an’ see me again soon,”” | 
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They walked towards the street doors. On their left they 
passed the information desk ; and beside the desk had been 
standing two bored and sleepy bell-boys. Andy had ob- 
served them and their sleepiness as casually as he had 
observed the colour of the carpet, but all at once he realised 
that their sleepiness had vanished. He had a sudden queer 
sense of suppressed excitement ; and then one of the boys 
said something loud enough to be overheard which stopped 
Kestry in his tracks and turned him round abruptly. 

** 'What’s that ?’? demanded Kestry. 

** It’s Mr. Enstone, sir. He just shot himself.”’ 

Kestry scowled. To the newspapers it would be a surprise 
and a front-page sensation ; to him it was a surprise and a 
potential menace to his night’s sleep if he butted into any 
responsibility. Then he shrugged. 

** I'd better give it a look-over. D’you say he shot him- 
self?” 

“Yes, sir. His valet just ’phoned down.”’ 

Kestry flashed his badge, and there was a scurry to lead 
him towards the elevators. He strode bulkily and imperson- 
ally ahead, and Andy followed him into the nearest car. 
One of the bell-boys supplied a floor number, and Kestry 
pushed his hands into his pockets and glowered in moun- 
tainous aloofness at the latticed inner gate of the elevator. 
Andy, the intruder, studiously avoided his eye, and had a 
pleasant shock when the detective addressed him almost 
genially. ' 

*“ Say, Andy, didn’t I tell you those guys were nutty as 
well as crooked ? Did Enstone look as if he’d anything to 
shoot himself about, except the head that was waitin’ for 
him when he woke up ? ”’ 

It was as if the decease of any financier, however caused, 
was a benison upon the earth, in the face of which Kestry 
could not be anything but good-humoured. That was the 
impression he gave of his private feelings ; but the rest of 
him was impenetrable stolidity and authoritativeness. He 
dismissed the escort of bell-boys and strode on to the door 
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of the millionaire’s suite. It was closed and silent. He 
hammered on it commandingly, and after a moment it 
opened six inches and disclosed a pale, agitated face. 
Kestry showed his badge again, and the door opened wider, 
enlarging the agitated face into the unmistakable full- 
length portrait of an assistant hotel manager. Andy followed 
the detective in, endeavouring to look equally official. 

** This will be a terrible scandal, captain,’’ said the 
assistant manager. 

Kestry glared at him over an aggressive cigar. 

** Were you here when it happened ? ”’ 

*“ No. I was downstairs—in my office——’ 

Kestry collected the information, and thrust past him. 
On the right, another door opened off the large lobby, and 
through it could be seen another elderly man whose equally 
pale face and air of suppressed agitation bore a certain 
general similarity and also a self-contained superiority to 
the first. Even without his sober black coat and striped 
trousers, grey side whiskers, and passive hands, he would 
have stamped himself as something more cosmic than the 
assistant manager of an hotel—the assistant manager of 
a man. 

*“ Who are you ?”’ demanded Kestry. 

** IT am Fowler, sir. Mr. Enstone’s valet.’’ 

** Were you here ? ”’ 

** ‘Yes, sir.”’ 

** Where is Mr. Enstone ? ”’ 

** In the bedroom, sir.”’ 

They moved back across the lobby, with the assistant 
manager in the lead. Kestry stopped. ‘‘ Will you be in your 
office if I want you ? ’’ he asked with great politeness ; and 
the assistant manager seemed to disappear from the scene 
even before the door of the suite closed behind him. 


> 


Lewis Enstone was dead. He lay on his back beside the 
bed, with his head half-rolled over to one side, in such a 
way that both the entrance and the exit of the bullet which 
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had killed him could be seen. It had been fired squarely 
into his right eye, leaving the ugly trail that only a heavy- 
calibre bullet fired at close range can leave. ... The gun 
lay under the fingers of his right hand. 

‘‘ Thumb on the trigger,’’ Kestry noted aloud. 

He sat on the bed, pulling on a pair of gloves, inscrutable 
and unemotional. Andy Herrick observed the room. An 
ordinary, very tidy bedroom, barren of anything unusual 
except the subdued costliness of furnishing and accessories. 
Two French windows opening on to the terrace, both shut 
and fastened. On a table in one corner, the only sign of 
disorder—the remains of a carelessly opened parcel. Brown 
paper, ends of string, a plain cardboard box—empty. The 
millionaire had gone no farther towards undressing than 
loosening his tie and unbuttoning his collar. 

‘“* What happened ? ”’ asked Kestry. 

‘“* Mr. Enstone had had friends to dinner, sir,’’ explained 
Fowler. ‘“‘ A Mr. Costello——”’ 

‘“* T know that. What happened when he came back from 
seeing them off? ”’ 

** He was going straight to bed, sir.’’ 

** Was this door open ? ”’ 

** At first, sir. I asked Mr. Enstone about the morning, 
and he asked me to call him at nine. Then he closed the 
door, and I went back to the sitting-room.”’ 

** Did you leave that door open ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. I was doing a little clearing ‘up. Then I heard 
the shot, sir.”’ 

‘“* Do you know any reason why Mr. Enstone should have 
shot himself? ”’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

Kestry jerked his head towards a door on the other side 
of the room. 

** What does that communicate with ? ”’ 

‘* Another bedroom, sir. Mrs, Enstone’s maid sleeps there 
with the children.”’ 

** Where are they ? ”’ 
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‘They have been in Bermuda, sir. We are expecting 
them home to-morrow.”’ 

‘* What was in that parcel, Fowler ?’’ ventured Andy. 

The valet glanced at the table. 

** I don’t know, sir. I believe it must have been left by 
one of Mr. Enstone’s guests. I noticed it on the dining table 
when I brought in their coats, and Mr. Enstone came back 
for it on his return and took it into the bedroom with him.” 

** You didn’ t hear anything said about it? ”’ . 

** No, sir.’ 

Kestry looked up at Andy, derisively. 

‘** Why don’t you get out your magnifying glass and go 
over the cigar ash ?”’ he inquired. 

Andy smiled apologetically, and, being nearest the door, 
went out to open it, as a second knocking disturbed the 
silence. For half-an-hour he stood about inconspicuously 
in the background, while the room and the body were 
photographed from different angles, fingerprints developed 
and photographed, and the police surgeon made his pre- 
liminary examination. All the formalities were familiar to 
him, and after a while he drifted into the sitting-room. The 
hall-marks of a convivial dinner were all there—cigar butts 
in the coffee cups, stains of spilt wine on the cloth, crumbs 
and ash everywhere—but those things did not interest him. 

He was not quite sure what would have interested him ; 
but he wandered rather vacantly round the room, gazing 
introspectively at the prints of character which a long ten- 
ancy inevitably leaves even on anything so characterless as 
a hotel apartment. There were pictures on the walls and 
on the side tables, mostly enlarged snapshots revealing 
Lewis Enstone in relaxation in the bosom of his family. 

On one of the side tables he found a curious object. It 
was a small wooden plate on which half-a-dozen wooden 
fowls stood in a circle. Their necks were pivoted at the 
base, and underneath the plate were six short strings joined 
to the necks and knotted together some distance farther 
down, where they were all attached at the same point to a 
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wooden ball. It was these strings, and the weight of the ball 
at their lower ends, which kept the birds’ heads raised ; and 
Andy discovered that when he moved the plate so that the 
ball swung round in a circle underneath and slackened and 
tightened each string in turn, the fowls mounted on the 
plate pecked vigorously in rotation at an invisible and 
apparently inexhaustible supply of corn, in an ingenious 
mechanical display of gluttony. 

He was still playing thoughtfully with the toy when the 
howl of Kestry’s gargantuan laughter brought him back to 
earth with a jar, and he realised that the photographers and 
fingerprint men had gone. 

“So that’s how the great detective works!’ Kestry 
jeered. 

“I think it’s rather clever,’’ said Andy seriously. He 
put the toy down, and blinked at Fowler. ‘‘ Does it belong 
to one of the children ? ”’ 

‘He brought it home with him this evening, sir, to give 
to Miss Annabel to-morrow,”’’ said the valet. ‘‘ Mr. Enstone 
was always picking up things like that. He was a very 
devoted father, sir.”’ 

Kestry grunted. 

** C’mon, kid. I’m goin’ home.” 

Andy nodded pacifically, and accompanied him to the 
elevator. On the way down he asked : “‘ Did you find any 
clue ?”’ 

Kestry’s teeth clamped on a fresh cigar. 

‘The guy committed suicide,’’ he said, addressing an 
obvious half-wit. ‘‘ He shot himself. What sort of clues 
d’you want ?”’ 

‘“Why did he commit suicide ?”’ asked Andy, almost 
childishly. 

‘‘ How do I know? I told you those guys were nutty. 
Probably he dropped ten million while he was picking up 
one, and he only wanted to talk about the one. Come down 
to my office in the morning and I'll tell you.”’ 
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Andy Herrick went home and slept fitfully. Lewis 
Enstone had shot himself ; Kestry said so, and without any 
wild stretches of imagination it seemed an obvious fact. 
The windows had been closed and fastened. The valet had 
had the door and the lobby under surveillance from the 
sitting-room ; there remained the communicating door of 
the second bedroom .. . or Fowler himself. . .. Why not 
suicide, anyway ? 

But Andy could run through his mind every word and 
gesture and expression of the leave-taking, which he himself 
had witnessed in the hotel lobby, and none of it carried even 
a hint of suicide. The only oddity about it had been the 
queer, inexplicable piece of pantomime—the fist clenched, 
with the forefinger extended and the thumb cocked up, in 
crude symbolism of a gun. The abstruse joke which had 
dissolved Enstone into a fit of inanely delighted giggling, 
with the hearty approval of his guests. 

It was like the opening of one of Andy’s own stories, a 
set of intriguing circumstances of which he, himself, would 
have to devise an explanation and a solution towards the . 
fourth or fifth instalment ; and the psychological problem 
absorbed him. It muddled itself up with a litter of brown 
paper and a cardboard box, a wooden plate of pecking 
chickens, photographs . . . and the tangle kaleidoscoped 
through his dreams in a thousand different convolutions 
until morning. 

At half-past twelve he found himself walking slowly 
down the long corridor to Kestry’s office. The detective 
was chewing his cigar over a sheaf of typewritten reports, 
and he was in one of his short tempers. 

‘What do you want ?’’ he snapped. 

Andy unbuttoned his coat and opened a packet of cigar- 
ettes. 

** Have you found out why Enstone committed suicide ? ”’ 

**T haven’t found out nothing,’’ said Kestry, with un- 
grammatical emphasis. “‘ His broker says it’s true he cleaned 
up the market—sold Associated Stone Mills down to 
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six-and-a-half and covered yesterday. Maybe he was work- 
ing something else through another broker. We’ll find out.”’ 

Kestry buried himself again in his papers. Andy might 
have been off the earth. 

** Have you seen Costello or Hammel ?’’ Andy asked, 
unabashed. 

** I’ve sent for them. They’re due here about now.”’ 

In a few minutes Costello and Hammel were announced. 
Kestry ’phoned for a stenographer, and applied a match to 
his cigar in grim detachment while the two witnesses seated 
themselves. He opened the brief examination in his own 
time. 

** Mr. Abe Costello ? ”’ 

The tall man with the thin black moustache nodded. 

6é Yes.’’ 

‘“* How long have you known Enstone ? ”’ 

‘‘ About eight or nine years.”’ 

** Ever in partnership ? ”’ 

‘* No. We were just friends.”’ 

** Ever quarrel? ”’ 

c¢ No.”’ 

‘* Have you any idea why he should have shot himself ? ”’ 

‘* None at all, captain. It was a great shock. He had been 
making more money than most of us. When we were with 
him—last night—he was in very high spirits. He’d made a 
lot on the market, and his family was on the way home—he 
was always happy when he was looking forward to seeing 
them again.”’ 

‘* Did you hold any Associated Stone Mills ? ”’ 

66 No.”’ 

‘** You know we can investigate that? ”’ 

Costello smiled slightly. 

‘*J don’t know why you should take that attitude, but 
my affairs are open to any examination.”’ 

‘* Been making money yourself lately ? ”’ 

‘“ No. As a matter of fact, I’ve lost a bit,’’ said Costello, 
frankly. 
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** What are you in ?”’ 

**T’m controlling International Cotton.”’ 

Kestry paused to reach for matches and Costello fore- 
stalled him with a lighter. Andy Herrick suddenly found 
his eyes riveted on the device—it was of an uncommon 
shape, and seemed to ignite the fuel by means of an 
electric spark, for when Costello pressed the button there 
was a preliminary crackle quite distinguishable from the 
usual grate of a flint. 

Almost without realising his own temerity, Andy said : 
** That’s something new, isn’t it ? ”’ 

Costello turned the lighter over and answered, “ I don’t 
think you’ll see one in a shop. It’s an invention of my own— 
I made it myself.”’ 

“* T wish I could do things like that,”’ said Andy, wistfully. 
*“* I suppose you must have had a technical training.”’ 

Costello hesitated for a second. Then : 

** I started in an electrical engineering workshop when I 
was a boy,’’ he explained briefly, and turned back to 
Kestry’s desk. | 

After a long pause Kestry turned to the tubby man with 


** Mr. Jules Hammel ? ”’ 

cé Yes.’’ 

‘You in partnership with Mr. Costello ? ”’ 

**A working partnership—yes.”’ 

** Were you on the same terms with Enstone ? ”’ 

** About the same—yes.”’ 

** What were you talking about at dinner last night ? ”’ 

“It was about a merger. I’m in International Cotton, 
too. One of Mr. Enstone’s concerns was Cosmopolitan 
Textiles. His shares are standing high and ours are not 
doing too well, and we thought if we could induce him to 
sign a merger it would help us.”’ 

** What did Enstone think about that ?”’ 

Hammel spread his hands. 

** He didn’t think there was enough in it for him. We 
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had certain things to offer, but he decided they weren’t 
sufficient.”’ 

** Wasn’t there some bad feeling about it ? ”’ 

* Why no. If all the business men who have refused to 
combine with one another at different times became 
enemies, there would be nobody speaking to anybody on 
Wall Street to-day.” 

** Do you know why Enstone might have shot himself? ”’ 

&¢ No.’’ 

Andy Herrick cleared his throat. 

*“* What was your first important job, Mr. Hammel? ”’ 
he queried. 

Hammel turned his eyes without moving his head. 

**T was sales psychologist in a department store in 
Minneapolis.” 

Kestry closed the interview curtly, shook hands per- 
functorily with the two men, and dismissed the stenographer. 
Then he glared at Andy like a cannibal. 

‘** Why don’t you join the force yourself? ’’ he inquired 
heavily. “‘ The Police Academy’s just across the street—I’ll 
send you over with a letter.’’ 

Andy took the sally like an armoured car taking a 
snowball. 

‘* You big sap !’’ he retorted startlingly. ‘“ Do you look as 
if the Police Academy could teach anyone to solve a mur- 
der?” 

Kestry gulped. ‘‘ What murder are you talking about ? ”’ 
he demanded. ‘“‘ Enstone shot himself.”’ 

‘“* Yes, Enstone shot himself,’’ said Andy. ‘‘ But he was 
murdered just the same. They made him shoot himself.’’ 

** What d’you mean—blackmail ? ”’ 

cé No.”’ 

Andy pushed a hand through his hair again. He had 
thought of things like that. He knew that Enstone had shot 
himself, because no one else could have done it. Except 
Fowler, the valet—but that was the man whom Kestry 
would have suspected if he had suspected anyone, and it 
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was too obvious, too hopelessly amateurish. No man in his 
senses could have planned a murder with himself as the 
most obvious suspect. Blackmail, then? But the Lewis 
Enstone he had seen in the hotel lobby had never looked 
like a man bidding farewell to blackmailers. And no one 
else could have blackmailed him. There had been no letters, 
no telephone calls—Andy took that for granted ; if there 
had been, Fowler must have mentioned them. How could 
he have been blackmailed ? 

** No, no, no,”’ said Andy. “ It wasn’t that. They just 
made him do it.” 

‘* They just said : ‘ Lew, why don’t you take yourself for 
a ride?’ and he thought it was a swell idea—is that it? ”’ 
Kestry gibed. 

** It was something like that,’’ Andy said soberly. ‘* You 
see, Enstone would do almost anything to amuse his 
children.”’ 

Kestry’s mouth opened, but no sounds came from it. His 
expression implied that a whole volcano of devastating 
sarcasm was boiling on the tip of his tongue. 

“Costello and Hammel had to do something,’’ said 
Andy. “ International Cottons have been very bad for a 
long time. On the other hand, Enstone’s interest—Cosmo- 
politan Textiles—was good. Costello and Hammel could 
have pulled out in two ways: either by a merger, or else 
by having Enstone commit suicide, so that Cosmopolitans 
would tumble down in the scare, and they could buy them 
in. If you look at the papers this afternoon you'll see that 
all Enstone’s securities have dropped through the bottom— 
no one in his position can commit suicide without starting 
a panic. Costello and Hammel went to dinner to try for the 
merger, but if Enstone turned it down they were ready for 
the other thing.”’ 

‘“* So what ?’’ rapped Kestry ; but for the first time there 
seemed to be a tremor in the foundations of his disbelief. 

“‘ They made only one big mistake. They didn’t arrange 
for Enstone to leave a letter.”’ 
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** People have shot themselves without leaving letters.”’ 

** [know. But not often. That’s what started me thinking.”’ 

“Well?” 

Andy rumpled his hair into more profound disorder, and 
said : ‘‘ You see, George, I write those detective stories : 
and writing detective stories is just a kind of jig-saw puzzle. 
For the author, I mean. You take a lot of mysterious events 
and a lot of mysterious characters, and somehow you have 
to tie them all together. And while the story’s going on you 
have to be thinking all the time, ‘ Now, what would A do ? 
—and what would B do ?—and what would C do?’ You 
have to be a practical psychologist—just like a sales psy- 
chologist in a department store in Minneapolis.”’ 

Kestry’s cigar came out of his mouth, but for some 
reason which was beyond his conscious comprehension he 
said nothing. And Andy Herrick went on, in the same dis- 
jointed and rather apologetic way : 

‘* Sales psychology is just a study of human weaknesses. 
And that’s a funny thing, you know. I remember the 
manager of one of the biggest novelty manufacturers in the 
world telling me once that the soundest test of any idea for 
a new toy was whether it would appeal to a middle-aged 
business man. It’s true, of course. If the mighty, earth- 
shaking business men weren’t like that they could never 
have helped to create an economic system in which all the 
fate of nations, all the hunger and happiness and achieve- 
ment of the world, were locked up in a few bars of yellow 

old.”’ 
: Andy raised his eyes suddenly—they were unexpectedly 
bright and in some queer fashion sightless, as if his mind 
was separated from every physical awareness of its sur- 
roundings. ‘‘ Lewis Enstone was just that kind of man,”’ he 
said. 

‘* You still thinking of that toy you were playing with ? ”’ 
asked Kestry, restlessly. 

‘‘ That—and other things we heard. And the photographs. 
Did you notice them ? ”’ 
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€¢ No.”’ 

** One of them was Enstone playing with a clockwork 
train. In another of them he was under a rug, being a bear. 
In another he was working a big model merry-go-round. 
Most of the pictures were like that. The children came into 
them, of course, but you could see that Enstone was having 
the swellest time.”’ 

Kestry, who had been fidgeting with a pencil, shrugged 
and sent it clattering across the desk. 

‘* You still gotta show me a murder,”’ he stated. 

** T have to find it myself,’’ said Andy, gently. ‘‘ You see, 
it was a kind of professional problem—the old jig-saw 
puzzle with a missing piece. Enstone was happily married, 
happy with his family, too happy to give any grounds for 
blackmail, no more crooked than any other Wall Street 
gambler, nothing on his conscience, rich and getting richer 
—how were they to make him commit suicide ? If I’d been 
writing a story with him in it, how could I have made him 
commit suicide ? ”’ 

**'You’d of told him he had some fatal illness,’ said 
Kestry, “‘ and he’d have fallen for it.”’ 

Andy shook his head. 

** No. If I'd been a doctor—perhaps. But if Costello or 
Hammel had told him, he’d have wanted confirmation. 
And did he look like a man who'd just been told he might 
have got a fatal illness ? ”’ 

** It’s your murder,’ said Kestry. ‘“‘ You go ahead an’ 
break it.”’ 

‘* There were lots of pieces missing at first,’? said Andy. 
** I only had Enstone’s character and weaknesses. And then 
it came out—Hammel was a psychologist. That was good, 
because I’m a psychologist myself, and his mind would work 
something like mine. And then Costello could invent 
mechanical gadgets and make them himself. He shouldn’t 
have brought out that lighter, George—it gave me another 
of the missing pieces. And then there was the cardboard 
box—on Enstone’s table, with the brown paper. You know, 
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Fowler said he thought either Costello or Hammel left it. 
Have you got it here ?”’ 

** It’s somewhere in the building.”’ 

** Could we have it up ?”’ 

Kestry looked at him and burst out laughing. Then, with 
the gesture of a hangman reaching for a noose, he took hold 
of the telephone. 

** You can have the gun, too, if you like,”’ he said. 

** Yes, please,’? said Andy, hurriedly. ‘“‘I wanted the 
gun.” 

Kestry gave the order ; and they sat and looked at each 
other in silence till the relics arrived. Kestry’s silence 
explained in fifty different ways that Andy would be refused 
no facility for nailing down his own coffin in a manner that 
he would never be allowed to forget ; but Andy was only 
squatting on the edge of his chair and ruffling his hair like 
a schoolboy. When they were alone again, Andy went to 
the desk, picked up the gun, and put it in the box. It fitted 
very well. 

** That’s what happened, George. They gave him the gun 
in the box.”’ 

‘* And he shot himself without knowing what he was 
doing,”’ said Kestry. 

** That’s just it,’ said Andy. ‘‘ He didn’t know what he 
was doing.”’ 

‘* Well, for the love of a piebald mule ! ’’ said Kestry. 

‘* But I’ve got an idea,”’ said Andy, jumping up excitedly. 
** Come out and lunch with me. I know a new place.” 

Kestry gathered up a handful of cigars from a drawer, 
thrust them into his pocket, crushed his hat on his head, 
and they went out to a taxi. 

Kestry roared noisily on the ride. Andy sat on the edge 
of the seat, as he had sat on the edge of the chair in Kestry’s 
office, and twiddled the brim of his hat awkwardly. Pre- 
sently the taxi stopped in a turning off Park Avenue, and 
Andy looked out of the window at the numbers of the houses 
and hopped out. He led the way into an apartment building 
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and into an elevator, saying something to the elevator boy 
which Kestry did not catch. 

‘** What is this? ’’ Kestry asked, as they shot upwards. 
** A new speak-easy ? ”’ 

‘* It’s a new place,”’ said Andy, hazily. 

The elevator stopped, and they got out. They went along 
the corridor, and Andy rang the bell of one of the doors. 
It was opened by a liveried Japanese. 

** Police Department,”’ said Andy, brazenly, and squeezed 
past him. 

He found his way into the sitting-room before anyone 
could stop him. Kestry, reviving from the momentary 
paralysis of the shock, followed him; then came the 
Japanese manservant. 

** I’m sorry, sir—Mr. Costello is out.”’ 

Kestry’s bulk obscured Japan. All the joviality had 
smudged itself off the detective’s face, giving place to blank 
amazement and fury. 

** What the deuce is this joke ? ’? he demanded. 

*“‘ It isn’t a joke, George,”’ said Andy. “‘ I just wanted to 
see if I could find something—you know what we were 
talking about - 

His eyes were darting about the room, and then they 
lighted on a big, cheap kneehole desk whose well-worn 
shabbiness looked strangely out of keeping with the other 
furniture. On it was the litter of coils and wire and drilled 
ebonite of a radio set in course of construction. Andy ran 
over to the desk and began pulling open the drawers. Tools 
of all kinds, various gauges of wire and screws, odd wheels 
and sleeves and bolts and scraps of sheet iron and brass— 
all the junk which accumulates around an amateur 
mechanic’s workshop. Then he came to a drawer that was 
locked. Without hesitation he grabbed up a large screw- 
driver, rammed it in about the lock, and splintered the 
drawer open, with a skilful wrench and an unexpected 
effort of strength. 

Kestry let out a shout and started across the room. Andy’s 
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hand dived into the drawer, came out with a nickel-plated 
revolver. It was exactly the same as the one with which 
Lewis Enstone had shot himself. Andy turned the muzzle 
of the gun close up to his right eye, with his thumb on the 
trigger, exactly as Enstone must have held it. Kestry 
lurched forward and knocked the weapon spinning, with a 
sweep of his arm ; then he grabbed Andy by his coat lapels 
and lifted him off his feet. 

** If you pull any more of that stuff you’re gonna have to 
get busted on the jaw.’’ 

Andy looked up at him and smiled. 

“* But, George, that was the gun Enstone thought he was 
playing with !”’ 

The Japanese servant was under a table with the tele- 
phone. Kestry let go of Andy and yanked him out, dis- 
playing his badge. 

** 1’m from Police Headquarters, all right,’’ he growled. 
** ‘When I want you to telephone I’ll tell you.”’ 

He swung back to Andy. ‘‘ Now—what’s this you’re 
getting at?” 

“The gun, George. Enstone’s toy.”’ 

Andy went and picked it up again. He put it to his eye 
and pulled the trigger—pulled it, released it, pulled it 
again, keeping up the rhythmic movement. Something 
inside the gun whirred smoothly, as if wheels were whizzing 
round under the working of the lever. Then he pointed the 
gun straight into Kestry’s face and did the same thing. 
Kestry stared frozenly down the barrel and saw the black 
hole leap into a circle of light. He was looking at a flickering 
cinematographic film of a boy shooting a masked burglar. 
It was tiny, puerile in subject, but perfect. It lasted about 
ten seconds, and then the barrel went dark again. 

‘ Costello’s present for Enstone’s little boy,’’ said Andy, 
quietly. ‘‘ He invented it and made it himself, of course— 
he always had a talent that way. Haven’t you seen those 
electric flashlights that work without a battery ? You keep 
squeezing a lever, and it turns a miniature dynamo. 
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Costello made a very small one, and fitted it into the hollow 
casting of a gun. Then he geared a tiny strip of film in with 
it. _ It was a good new toy, George, and he must have been 
proud of it. They took it along to Enstone’s ; and when he’d 
turned down their merger and there was nothing else for 
them to do, they let him play with it just enough to tickle 
his palate, at just the right hour of the evening. Then they 
took it away from him and put it back in its box and gave it 
to him. They had a real gun in another box ready to make 
the switch.”’ 

Kestry stood like a rock, clamping his cigar. Then he 
said : ‘‘ How did they know he wouldn’t shoot his son, 
Andy ? ”’ 

“That was Hammel. He knew that Enstone wasn’t 
capable of keeping his hands off a toy like that ; and just 
to make certain, he reminded Enstone of it the last thing 
before they left. He was a practical psychologist.”’ 

Andy Herrick ran his fingers through his hair and fished 
a cigarette out of his pocket. “‘ I got all that out of a stool- 
pigeon, George,’’ he announced modestly. 

Kestry swallowed painfully, and picked up the telephone. 


Carl Clausen 
POKER-FACE 


from Tue STRAND MaGazineE, 1926 


I 


Among the wax dummies in the show window of Whiting’s 
Department Store stood a young man in faultless evening 
attire. His face was powdered and rouged into a cunning 
likeness of a dummy. Even his eyelashes were beaded, and 
his upper lip was a Cupid’s bow of deep carmine. By not as 
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much as the twitching of an eyelid did he show the slightest 
sign of life. Only the minutest scrutiny betrayed the flesh 
and blood identity of the professional automaton among the 
waxen dummies. 

The employment of such men for advertising purposes is 
perhaps not a new thing. You see them now and then in 
every large city, and they are always the object of much 
curiosity. 

The shoppers regarded the “ dummy ”’ with amusement, 
awe, and speculation, each according to his own tempera- 
ment. They frankly stared, and the dummy stared back 
imperturbably, impersonally, and without the slightest 
apparent interest in life other than that of displaying to 
best advantage the evening suit he wore. 

It was hard to believe that warm human blood coursed 
under the wax-like pallor of his cheek, or that a heart beat 
under the spotless bulge of the pleated silk shirt. 

A year or two earlier Sylvester Fensmark had been an 
artists’ model. As such he had enjoyed a brief period of pop- 
ularity among the attic-dwellers in the artists’ colony. This 
popularity had been due not only to his perfect physique 
and his finely-chiselled features, but also to the fact that he 
had schooled himself to hold a pose for an almost unbe- 
lievable length of time. 

His popularity as a model had been short-lived, however. 
He never knew the reason for this, and if someone had told 
him he would have scoffed at the idea. He was well satisfied 
with himself. While he did not in so many words express the 
idea that in being handsome and perfectly proportioned he 
had done his share for humanity, down in the deep recesses 
of his mind some such notion existed. 

This was not strange. There had never been any period of 
his life when he was not petted or fussed over. Someone, 
usually a woman, had always strewn his path with roses. 
Suffering was unknown to him, and so arrogance and 
conceit held sway in the queer, warped little thing which 
was Sylvester’s soul. 
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For a year or two he was the fashion among the artists, 
then one by one his patrons began to drop him. They drew 
and painted his remarkable limbs and torso and his 
cameo-like profile until wearied to the point of satiation 
with so much perfection. His face was so utterly devoid of 
expression and character that some wag dubbed him 
Poker-Face, and the name stuck. 

His adversity did not sober him. He became embittered 
against the world which had given him a taste of pros- 
perity, and which, in consequence, he now felt owed him a 
living. 

In his extremity he considered various ways of collecting 
this debt, but dismissed them all as too hazardous. 


II 


It happened that one day his roving eye was attracted by 
an advertisement in the morning paper. As the advertise- 
ment seemed to be in his line, he made a note of the address, 
pulled his cap down over his eyes, and started for the place. 

The proprietor looked him over from head to foot. His 
arms and wrists, thighs and ankles, were measured and his 
profile was studied from every angle. 

** You’ll do,”’ the man said, briefly. 

Sylvester found himself hired as a model for the manufac- 
ture of wax dummies. A plaster cast was taken of him, and 
from this cast wax dummies for show-window display pur- 
poses were made. For his services as the original he re- 
ceived one hundred dollars. 

It was not long after this that as he passed a clothing shop 
he saw in the window one of these replicas of himself in wax. 
He paused and stared at it. He was not given to self- 
appraisal, but for one fleeting and disagreeable moment he 
saw something in the waxen face of the dummy that made 
him pause, or rather he saw nothing there, and that nothing 
made him pause. 

When he turned away from the window and walked back 
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to his room, there was a thoughtful look in his pale blue 
eyes. As he slunk down the street his mind was seething 
with the injustice of his position, and he was ripe for almost 
anything. 


III 


It was his likeness to the waxen dummies that made 
Vance, the busy and overworked general manager of 
Whiting’s Department Store, pause in the midst of his mul- 
titudinous duties and stare at Sylvester when he presented 
himself with an application for employment on the strength 
of, one might say, the family resemblance. Mr. Vance’s 
alert mind saw at once the possibilities of the situation from 
a publicity angle, and when Sylvester informed him that he 
had been an artists’ model, he was hired on the spot for a 
period of ten weeks at a very good salary. 

Sylvester had entered upon his new duties as an adver- 
tising automaton without any definite idea of how he could 
put the limited time of ten weeks to the best use. But he 
kept his eyes and ears open. By the time he had been work- 
ing there four wecks, he had noted many things of interest to 
him, chief among these being the movements of Mr. Albert 
Cronin, the store’s cashier. 

Mr. Cronin’s movements could hardly be called erratic. 
He arrived at the store at 9 a.m., and spent seven hours 
wrestling with large sums of money that, meant absolutely 
nothing to him except as units of the day’s column of 
figures, which must be made to balance at the end of it. At 
four-thirty he departed for home, arriving there vta subway 
express in exactly thirty-three minutes. At five-thirty he sat 
down to dinner, and at six-thirty he and Mrs. Cronin put on 
their hats and coats and went to a show or out to call on 
some neighbour, except when inclement weather kept them 
to their books or a game of some kind. 

The life of the Cronins was about as exciting as the life of 
two silkworms in the same cocoon—and they were just as 
much wrapped up in each other. In the summer Mr. 
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Cronin’s route was changed slightly, once a week. The 
Cronins owned a small summer cottage at Rocky Ford, on 
the North Shore of Long Island, where Mrs. Cronin spent a 
four-month vacation, pumping water from a well six times 
a day and cooking on a coal-oil stove, and liking it. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Cronin came out by the nine 
o’clock train and spent the week-end watching his young 
golden-haired wife fight a bumper crop of freckles with 
cold cream and hot towels, Mr. Cronin was hardly ancient 
himself. When pressed he would plead guilty to thirty-three 
Indian summers. He was a tall, slightly-stooped young man 
with a preoccupied manner. He walked with an air of carry- 
ing something fragile or easily broken. He was a country 
boy, and he had never quite recovered from his amazement 
when, after five years of service in the auditing department, 
Whiting’s had promoted him to cashier. 

This was the man whose movements Sylvester watched 
with interest. 


IV 


In the basement of the big store a fireproof vault had been 
built, a room some fourteen feet wide by twenty feet long. 
In the far end of this room there was a large safe, with doors 
of manganese steel, and the outside door, leading into the 
vault itself, was a massive affair of the same material. In 
addition to its intricate locking devices, this outside door 
carried a burglar alarm and a time-lock. In the daytime the 
door was left open, as the vault was used as a storage place 
for the firm’s old records. An elderly man in a grey uniform 
stood guard there during business hours, coming on duty at 
nine in the morning. One wall of the vault was occupied by 
a row of steel filing cabinets, the contents of which dated 
back over twenty years. Against the other stood some dozen 
or more wax figures. They were kept there partly because 
it was handy to the show windows, and partly for lack of any 
other place to store them. 
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In his capacity as advertising automaton, Sylvester, as 
well as the window dressers, had access to the vault. He put 
on and removed his make-up here, screened from the gaze 
of the curious. 

It was while he was engaged in removing it on the 
evening of the second Friday of his employment that 
Cronin came into the vault, almost on the stroke of four 
o’clock, accompanied by a bank messenger. Sylvester 
watched the cashier open the safe as he, Cronin, had been 
doing every Friday night for five years, count the money 
which was the firm’s pay-roll for the week, sign for it, close 
the door of the safe, put a small black leather Gladstone 
bag on top of the filing cabinet, and leave for home. The 
black bag contained his shaving outfit, some library books, 
and his favourite silk pyjama suit. He would call for the bag 
at eight forty-five Saturday morning, on his way to the 
station where he took the nine o’clock train to Rocky Ford. 

From Friday evening until Saturday at 10 a.m., when the 
pay-roll was made up, the safe held some sixty-odd thousand 
dollars. At no other time did it contain any more than 
sufficient change to begin business with the following day. 
The store’s daily receipts were banked every evening just 
before closing time, by special arrangement with its 
bank. 

As Sylvester noted these details, his mind became filled 
with the possibilities of the situation. He, was not brilliant, 
but when a man has spent the best part of his life side- 
stepping hard work, his brain becomes at least as nimble as 
his feet. 

For five consecutive Fridays he had spied on Cronin’s 
movements, had followed him to his flat, had watched him 
enter the vault on Saturday mornings for his bag and 
depart for Rocky Ford with his black Gladstone bag after 
turning the day’s business over to Lipke, his assistant. 
Sylvester also noted that Cronin kept the key of the bag 
tied to the handle with a piece of string. Further, that 
precisely at ten o’clock, Lipke, his pay-roll ready, came to 

Dp 
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the vault accompanied by a messenger girl and opened the 
safe. 

Sylvester’s pale blue eyes narrowed as he considered the 
possibilities of three-quarters of an hour between eight 
o’clock, when the time-lock automatically released the 
bolt of the vault door and the watchman opened it, and 
eight forty-five, when Cronin called for his black Gladstone 
bag. Sixty thousand dollars put out at six per cent was 
thirty-six hundred a year, or three hundred a month. Even 
in expensive New York a man could live very comfortably 
on such an income. He had no intention of bolting. To lgse 
himself among the six million was an easy matter. 

For weeks he toyed with the notion, but in the end he 
committed himself definitely to the idea of robbing the great 
Whiting Store of its sixty-thousand-dollar pay-roll. 


V 


The first thing he did was to buy a Gladstone bag iden- 
tical with the one Cronin carried, a very common type. As 
the cashier’s bag was nearly new, it was a simple matter to 
soil it slightly here and there, to conform with Cronin’s. He 
also purchased a light brown wig and a complete set of 
woman’s attire, explaining at the store where he bought the 
garments that he was a female impersonator, which the 
saleswoman who waited on him was ready enough to 
believe when he had been fitted. 

After putting the clothes into the bag, he walked down to 
the station and deposited it, ready for the day when he 
would need it. On his way home he bought a small can of 
quickly-drying brown paint and a small brush. 

He was now ready. 

He timed himself for the coup on the Friday one week before 
his contract with the store expired. During the day he made 
a few simple arrangements vital to the success of his plan. 

It was his habit to dress two of the wax figures in the 
vault in outfits in exact duplicate of the one which he was to 
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demonstrate that day, and let the window-trimmers carry 
the figures to the show window for him, the idea of the 
publicity stunt being to see if the public could tell Sylvester 
from the two dummies. His phenomenal ability to remain 
motionless, and the fact that he always picked out two 
figures of which he himself was the original, made this no 
easy task, and he had become almost a personage among 
the shoppers, which flattered his vanity not a little. 

On the Friday evening in question, after having asked for 
the Saturday morning off—the store closing at noon—he 
entered the vault from the show window, with his make-up 
still on his face. Against the wall nearest the safe stood a wax 
figure in an evening suit, dressed by himself during the 
morning, in accordance with his plans. Sylvester pottered 
about the vault and walked in and out between it and the 
stairway to the show windows to impress the guard with his 
frequent passing back and forth, and thus confusing the 
aged man. 

At five minutes to four Sylvester went into the vault for 
the last time. He glanced out of the open door to assure 
himself that the guard’s back was turned, then he stepped 
backward quickly, and stood motionless against the wall 
beside the wax figure which he had dressed during the day 
for this purpose, his face turned towards the door of the safe. 

As he stood there waiting for Cronin and the bank 
messenger to enter, his nerve almost failed him. For the first 
time in his life he found difficulty in remaining motionless. 
His heart pounded against his ribs and his brain fairly 
reeled with fear for the success of his plan. 

It seemed that an age had passed before Cronin came 
into the vault carrying his black Gladstone bag and fol- 
lowed by the armed bank messenger lugging a bulging 
canvas sack. Cronin walked straight to the safe, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. As he bent forward with 
thumb and forefinger on the knob, he was so close to Syl- 
vester that Fensmark could almost have reached out his 
hand and touched him. 
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The cashier began turning the knob of the combination. 
As the numbers came up, Sylvester read them off over the 
man’s shoulder, six—nine—two—seven—four—one. He 
had, of course, no opportunity to jot them down. The 
slightest movement would have betrayed him. So he kept 
repeating the numbers to himself, six—nine—two—seven— 
four—one, over and over again. 

Interminable minutes passed while Cronin checked over 
the bundles of currency from the list which the messenger 
had given him. When the cashier finally signed the list and 
the messenger departed, Sylvester almost laughed out loud 
from sheer relief. Cronin closed the door of the safe, gave 
the combination a twirl or two, picked up the black bag 
containing his week-end toilet necessities and library book, 
and put it on top of one of the filing-cases, as was his habit. 
He started for the door. Half-way across the floor he paused 
and, adjusting his glasses, glanced about the poorly- 
lighted compartment as if divining by some sixth sense that 
all was not well. 

Sylvester had a bad thirty seconds while the cashier stood 
peering at him in the half light. He nearly collapsed when 
Cronin crossed to the safe again and gave the handle one 
final tug to assure himself against his instinct that nothing 
was amiss. 

The next moment the cashier had passed out of the vault, 
and Sylvester breathed normally once more. For forty-five 
minutes he stood motionless beside his brother in the wax 
and repeated the numbers six—nine—two—seven—four— 
one in endless repetition, lest he should forget them. He did 
not dare to turn his head to see if the watchman had for- 
gotten his presence. When a messenger-girl came into the 
vault to consult one of the filing-cases, his heart almost stood 
still. But she, too, like Cronin, passed out after giving him 
a cursory glance, and the vault became again still as the 
grave. 

Then the five o’clock bell rang. He heard the door of the 
vault close, and the clanging of the bolt as the watchman 
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shot it into place. Then silence, final and absolute, broken 
only by the ticking of the timing-clock in the locking mech- 
anism of the massive manganese vault door. 

With a sigh of relief Sylvester relaxed and went about the 
business of transferring the sixty-thousand-dollar pay-roll 
from the safe to Cronin’s Gladstone bag. He had plenty of 
time. The cashier’s personal belongings he transferred to the 
pockets of his own overcoat in the locker, and the library 
book he laid on one of the shelves until morning. He had 
hardly done this when the light was turned out. He was 
prepared for this. Producing a candle from his pocket, he lit 
it, placed it in some drippings on the floor in front of the 
safe, and began to spin the knob slowly, reading the numbers 
off from memory, six—nine—two—seven—four—one. 

As number one came up, the faint click of the tumblers 
made his nerves tingle with anticipation. Grasping the 
handle of the door firmly with both hands, he turned it and 
gave it a brisk tug. The massive door swung open noise- 
lessly on its well-oiled hinges, and with a suddenness that 
almost upset him. 

The transfer of the bundles of yellow banknotes to the 
Gladstone bag was the work of a few moments. He was 
forced to leave several packages behind, as he did not 
dare to stuff the bag too full, lest Cronin should notice and 
become suspicious of its weight and bulk. 

Locking the bag, he turned it over on its side and took 
from the locker the small can of brown paint and the brush. 
With this he painted the initials J. M. on the bottom of the 
bag. Then he pulled the string, by which the key was 
attached, off the handle, and put the bag on top of the filing 
case, bottom side up, to permit the paint to dry. 

Next he doubled up the carpet which led from the vault 
door to the safe, and with this as a mattress and his coat as 
a pillow he prepared to spend the night as comfortably as 
was possible in the circumstances. Breaking the candle from 
its drippings, he removed all traces of the hardened candle 
grease from the floor. Before blowing the light out he 
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glanced at his watch. The hands pointed to five-fifty-five. 
A long night lay ahead of him, but he did not dare to keep 
the light burning another minute. He knew that the tiny 
flame of the candle was using up twice as much air as he 
himself was. For the same reason smoking was out of the 
question. The small] grated vent in the ceiling carried off the 
foul air. A certain limited amount of fresh air entered there, 
but in the main he had to rely on the air already in the 
vault, so he extinguished the light and curled himself up on 
his improvised bed. 


Vi 


He awoke with a start and sat up. His head was spinning 
from the close air of the vault, and the blood pounded in his 
ear-drums. A sense of extreme oppression and lassitude 
gripped him. Fumbling for matches, he found them, struck 
one, and looked at his watch. It was a little past seven 
o’clock. He shuddered at the thought of what would have 
happened if he had overslept. 

Lighting the candle, he rose and made his preparations 
for getting away. He examined Cronin’s bag and found that 
the painted initials were dry, so he righted the bag, after 
assuring himself once more that it was locked securely. 
Next he went about putting things in order, rolled the 
carpet back in place, and brushed his clothes carefully. 
Then he attended to his make-up, which had been sadly 
wrecked during the night. He was an artist at this, and he 
used his rouge and lip-stick with discretion. After a few 
minutes’ skilful manipulation, he stepped back and sur- 
veyed himself in the mirror. He smiled with satisfaction. He 
thought of what would happen to the absent-minded 
cashier. ‘The notion amused him vastly. Cronin would get 
his surprise with a vengeance. 

His musings were interrupted by the sudden switching 
on of the light in the ceiling. Blowing out the candle, hastily 
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he removed every last trace of his nocturnal occupation of 
the vault and stepped into line beside the dressed wax 
figure. He had not long to wait when the clockwork 
mechanism released the bolt and the vault door was 
opened. 

He waited for a few minutes until he heard the watch- 
man’s steps retreat in the distance. Listening, he tiptoed to 
the door and glanced out. The great basement was empty 
except for a janitor or two, sweeping the floor and removing 
the covers from the display tables. 

Quick as a flash he stepped back to his locker and changed 
into his street clothes and removed his make-up with a 
towel and cold cream. While he was stuffing Cronin’s things 
and the rouge and lip-stick into his pockets, Moore, one of 
the window-trimmers, came into the vault. Moore nodded 
to Sylvester. 

** I thought you were off duty to-day,”’ he said. 

“I am,”’ Sylvester replied, easily. He took Cronin’s 
library books from the shelf and tucked them under his 
arm. ‘‘ I forgot these last night and came back for them.”’ 

The window-trimmer picked up one of the undressed 
wax figures and the two men left the vault together. 

‘“‘ Have a good time,”’ said Moore, as Sylvester passed up 
the stairway and into the street. 

‘* Leave it to me,’’ Sylvester called back over his shoulder 
with a grin. | 

At the next corner Sylvester hailed a taxi. 

Five minutes later he presented himself at the station 
luggage office for the bag, then walked down to the waiting- 
room and took a seat from which he could watch the swing- 
ing entrance doors without being observed himself. 

At eight minutes to nine Cronin came through the farthest 
door and walked directly to gate 18. Sylvester got up and 
sauntered after him, at a safe distance. He followed the 
cashier through the gate and down the stairway to the 
platform. Cronin entered the front end of the third car. 
Sylvester waited until the man had selected his seat, then 
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he boarded the car from the rear end. The morning traffic 
was not heavy. Sylvester waited on the platform between 
the two cars until the train pulled out and the conductor 
had unlocked the door of the women’s wash room ; then, 
making sure that he was not being observed, he slipped into 
the room and locked the door. 

Changing clothes and making up in the small com- 
partment was no easy task, and the train was already under 
way when he put the finishing touches on with his rouge and 
lip-stick. His own suit he wrapped in a piece of brown 
paper, after removing Cronin’s things from the pockets and 
transferring them, together with the library books, to the 
now empty Gladstone bag. 

A few minutes later Mr. Cronin glanced up from his 
morning paper to see a woman put her bag on the rack 
above his head next to his own. When the woman took the 
vacant seat beside him, his eyes returned to his paper. He 
did not want to be caught staring. He noted the brown- 
paper parcel in her lap, also through the veil she wore that 
she was young, and that her face was made up in the pre- 
vailing fashion. His disapproval of flappers amounted to 
an obsession, so he hunched his shoulders and buried him- 
self in the market report of the cotton and wool exchange. 

The run to Jamaica, Long Island, where passengers 
change for the North and South Shores, is only a matter of 
twenty minutes. When the train slowed down, his travelling 
companion rose and reached for her bag in the rack. 

Cronin glanced up. 

** You have the wrong bag, madam,”’ he said. 

The woman had already taken it down. She glanced from 
the one in the rack to the one in her hand, then turned the 
latter over. 

*‘ These are my initials,’’ she said. “‘ My name is Jane 
Mason.”’ 

Cronin adjusted his glasses. He stared at the J. M. painted 
in brown letters on the bottom of the bag. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,”’ he said, flushing to the 
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roots of his hair. ‘“‘ The two bags are so much alike that 
I thought for the momen 

““Aren’t they?” the girl agreed. She smiled at him 
brightly, then passed down the car. 

Cronin sat staring at the bag above his head. He could 
have sworn that he had put it in the middle of the rack, 
instead of at the far end. The train coming to a stop, he rose 
and took it down. As he did so something dropped to the 
floor and fell between the seats. Stooping, he picked it up. 
It was his key with the piece of string attached. He decided 
that it had become caught in the meshes of the net, and had 
been torn off the handle as he lifted the bag down. He 
kept it tied to the handle for fear of misplacing it. He never 
carried anything of value in the bag. 

Putting the key in his vest pocket, he left the car. As he 
hurried across the crowded platform he saw his travelling- 
companion board a South Shore train on the opposite 
track. 

In his seat in the North Shore train a few minutes later 
he took the key from his vest pocket, opened his bag, took 
out one of his library books, and settled down for an hour 
and a half’s reading. By the time he got to Mineola he had 
forgotten all about the episode. 





VII 


It was a little after eleven o’clock when the train pulled 
into Rocky Ford. Cronin put his book away, shut the bag, 
and with his overcoat on his arm sauntered down the aisle. 
As he stepped off the train someone tapped him on the 
shoulder. He turned, thinking that it was his wife. Instead 
he found himself looking into the face of Jim Hathaway, the 
village constable. He was about to extend his hand in 
greeting, but the look on the constable’s face made him 
pause. His first thought was his wife, and that something 
had happened to her. 
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“* What is it, Jim? ’’ he asked, anxiously. ‘‘ Anything 
wrong at the house ? ”’ 

The constable shook his head. 

*“ Come to my office,” he said. “‘ We can talk better 
there.”’ 

Cronin stared at him. From the expression on Hatha- 
way’s face, the cashier knew that something serious was 
afoot. The constable’s office was not far from the railway 
station. The cashier followed him there without a word. 
When they were seated, Hathaway pulled out a telegram 
and handed it to Cronin, who read the following message : 


“* Detain Albert Cronin, cashter of the Whiting Company, 
when he arrives on the nine o'clock train. Suspected of absconding 
with pay-roll. Am coming by motor with warrant.”’ 


The wire, which was dated an hour earlier, was signed : 
‘* R. W. Thain, Chief of Detectives.” 

Cronin laid the piece of paper on the desk. His face was 
the colour of chalk. His lips worked. He seemed bereft of 
utterance. 

“* They must be crazy ! ’’ he finally managed to say. 

Hathaway nodded. The two men were friends. They 
went fishing together often. He felt sorry for Cronin. 

** You don’t mind waiting here until Thain comes ? ”’ he 
asked, almost apologetically. 

The cashier drew a deep breath. In spite of the other’s 
kindly manner he knew that he was a prisoner, and that 
Hathaway had couched his words in the terms of a request 
to give him-—Cronin—a chance to save his face. 

“ Certainly not, Jim,”’ he said in a low, steady voice. 


It was not long before Robert W. Thain entered Hatha- 
way’s office. 

*“‘ This is Mr. Cronin,’? Hathaway said, indicating the 
white-faced cashier in the chair beside him. 

‘* Ah, yes,’’ said Thain. He drew the warrant from his 
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pocket and read it aloud. ‘“‘ Anything you say will be used 
against you,”’ he added, according to formula. 

*‘ I’ve nothing to say except that it is all a—a terrible 
mistake,’’ Cronin stammered. 

** TI see,’’ said Thain. He nodded as if agreeing with the 
cashier. 

** But—but——”’ Cronin started to protest. He was in- 
terrupted by the opening of the door. He closed his mouth. 
In the open doorway stood Fanny, his wife. 

Mrs. Cronin’s eyes travelled about the room. They came 
to rest upon her husband’s face. She was about to take a 
step forward, but the expression she saw there deterred her. 

**I waited for fifteen minutes, then came over. The 
station-master said you were here. Is there anything wrong, 
Bert ? Lunch is on the table.”’ 

Hathaway cleared his throat. He glanced at Thain, who 
was folding up the warrant and returning it to his pocket. 
Cronin looked at his wife in beseeching silence as she 
crossed the room and picked up his Gladstone bag. 

‘‘ Just a moment,’? Thain barked out. His hand shot 
forward and gripped the handle of the bag. 

The girl looked up in surprise as Cronin blurted out : 

** They think that I’ve stolen the pay-roll, Honey ! ”’ 

** Well, yes,”’ Thain admitted at the girl’s horror-stricken 
look. ‘‘ Naturally we’re interested in the contents of this 
bag.”’ 

Cronin laughed hollowly. 

** Open it !’’ he cried. 

Thain held out his hand for the key and Cronin tossed it 
to him with a snort. The detective inserted it in the lock, 
which was of a standard make. The bag flew open. Thain 
peered within, then turned the bag upside down and 
dumped the contents out on the constable’s desk. 

“© H’m ! Well,”? he said as he pawed over the articles, 
“that doesn’t mean anything.’’ To himself he added : 
‘* Our bird’s slipped the swag to an accomplice somewhere 
along the line.” 
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Mrs. Cronin looked over his shoulder. With housewifely 
concern she pushed Thain aside and began smoothing out 
the rumpled silk pyjama suit. As she did so a small object 
fell out of it and dropped to the floor. She picked it up. Her 
white even teeth came together with a snap. Tense with 
suspicion, she held the object out in the palm of her hand. 

‘* Bert,’ she said in a small, terrible voice, ‘‘ how did 
that lip-stick come to be wrapped up in your pyjama 
suit 2” 

Cronin swallowed hard. He stared at the thing with 
bulging eyes. This was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. 

** I don’t know,”’ he roared, “‘ and I don’t care a damn !’’ 

Thain and Hathaway exchanged glances. The merest 
shadow of a smile flitted across the detective’s face. 

** My car is outside, Cronin,’’ he said, gently. 

The cashier glanced at his wife, who was scooping the 
objects off the desk into the bag. He rose just as she snapped 
the lock shut. Thain held out his right hand, from which a 
pair of bright steel handcuffs dangled. 

“‘ Sorry,” he said, pleasantly, as Cronin shrank back. 
** Orders are orders.”’ 

Cronin hesitated for the fraction of a moment, then held 
out his hands without a word. As the slender steel bands 
closed with a brisk click, Mrs. Cronin said : 

** Pll come with you.”’ 

Cronin started to protest. 

** Please, Fanny, everything is all right. It’s all a ghastly 
mistake——”’ 

Fis wife shot Thain a look of contempt that made the 
detective’s black eyes narrow angrily. He made up his mind 
that the girl would bear watching. 

“* Of course, Bert,’? she said. Her small, clenched fist 
relaxed enough for Hathaway to get a glimpse of the 
crimson object that glowed dully between her white, 
bloodless fingers. The constable dropped his eyes guiltily. 

** The idea of them accusing you of theft—after ten years of 
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faithful service.’’ She paused and gave her husband a curious 
level glance. “‘ I have a little business matter to attend to in 
New York myself, so I’ll go with you.” 

** Well, then, let’s be on our way,” said Thain, briskly, 


VIII 


Sylvester spent the day travelling pleasantly and leisurely 
along the South Shore of Long Island to Montauk Point. 

He was in a cheerful, almost jocular mood. Everything had 
gone off without a hitch. There was not the slightest chance 
that suspicion would be directed his way. Only three men 
knew the combination of the safe: Cronin, Lipke, and 
Vance, the general manager—that is to say, only three men 
besides Sylvester. That in itself was a formidable alibi. 

He congratulated himself heartily upon his cleverness. 
Glancing at his wrist watch, he noted that it was ten 
o’clock. Lipke would just about be opening the safe now. . 
Sylvester smiled as he pictured to himself the expression on 
the face of the assistant cashier on finding that the safe had 
been rifled. 

The suspicion would naturally fall on Cronin, the only 
man of the three possessing the combination who had occa- 
sion to go to the vault. 

The run to Montauk Point is a matter of four hours from 
New York, and it was two hours before another train left for 
the city. Sylvester had ascertained this in advance. It fitted 
his plan nicely. He got off the train and wandered down to 
the beach and sat on the sands. He did not wish to arrive 
at his room in New York with the bag until after dark, and 
he did not dare to change his clothes for fear that he might 
run into some one of the fifteen hundred employees of the 
big store and be recognised. The black bag, innocent 
enough in the hands of a strange woman, would not be so 
innocent in his own. 

On the way back to town some hours later, Sylvester 
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leaned back in the car seat and inhaled the fresh, salty 
Atlantic air that stole through the half-open window and 
fanned his veil. 

At the same time that Sylvester was travelling back to 
New York a little determined woman, with golden hair, 
wide pansy-blue eyes, a lip-stick clutched in her small hand, 
and shadowed by a heavy-set man, wearing a bowler hat 
and turquoise stickpin, walked briskly down Fifth Avenue. 

The man was one of Thain’s detectives. Thain never 
missed a chance, and the little woman’s determination to 
come along to New York had set him thinking. Like another 
famous detective, his motto was “‘ Watch the Woman,”’ so 
when Mrs. Cronin left the Ludlow Street police-station after 
bidding a tearful good-bye to her husband, Calahan took 
up her trail. 

Calahan had the temperament of a mastiff. Persistence 
was his long suit. 

When Mrs. Cronin turned down a side street and went 
into a corner chemist’s shop, the picture, ‘* Public Tele- 
phone,”’ instantly flashed across Calahan’s brain, so he 
followed her through the door, intent upon capturing a 
position near the booth and an incriminating earful. 

He was disappointed. Mrs. Cronin went directly to the 
shop-walker and engaged that individual in earnest con- 
versation. Calahan strained his ears, and, not to appear to 
be eavesdropping, bought himself something at the counter. 
Out of the tail of his eye he saw the girl open her handbag 
and draw from it a tiny object, crimson at one end. 

The shop-walker adjusted his glasses and peered at the 
thing as if it were some new entomological specimen 
presented to him for classification. Calahan heard him 
Say : 
*“* It was undoubtedly purchased here, madam, since our 
trade mark is on it, but by whom I cannot say. We have 
a great many customers who buy such things.” 

“* But this is a theatrical lip-stick, not an ordinary one,”’ 
the girl replied. ‘‘ This shop is far away from the theatrical 
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district. Perhaps one of your assistants might know who is 
in the habit of buying her make-up articles here.’’ 

The shop-walker handed her back the lip-stick with a 
bored air. 

“It is possible, madam, though I doubt it. However, 
you are at liberty to try the cosmetics department.” 

Mystified, Calahan sauntered down the second aisle in 
the trail of his quarry. At the counter adjoining the cos- 
metics department he bought himself something else he 
didn’t really want. 

There were two girls at the cosmetics counter. To the 
first one Mrs. Cronin stated her errand. The girl shook her 
head. 

“I don’t know Mrs. Fiske—personally,’”? she reported 
flippantly, ‘ but I know she doesn’t live near here, and 
besides, I’m new here.’’ She turned. ‘‘ Say, Kitty,’’ she 
sang out over her shoulder to her companion in misery, 
“* d’ye know of any soobrette that buys her war-paint here, 
regularly ? ”’ 

Kitty joined the conference and examined the lip-stick. 

“IT haven’t sold one of them lip-sticks in a month of 
Sundays,’ said Kitty. “ ‘That guy from Whiting’s who 
imitates the wax dolls bought the last two we had a month 
ago, and ordered two more, which he never called for. 
Was you wantin’ them, lady ? ”’ 

The “ lady ”’ stated that she wasn’t. At the word ‘* Whit- 
ing’s ’’ she tensed and Calahan pricked up his ears. 

** Thank you,”’ she said, briefly, and left the store. 

Straight as a homing pigeon she made for Whiting’s 
Store, and as unerringly for the side door, where the night 
watchman, recognising her, let her in. Calahan was left 
to speculate upon the advisability of demanding admittance 
and of arresting the man, then and there, as an accomplice 
in the robbery. 

A full fifteen minutes had passed when Mrs. Cronin 
emerged, In her hand she carried a slip of paper. Without 
looking to the right or to the left, she started for the subway 
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entrance at the corner, and disappeared. Calahan followed. 
She boarded a train. So did Calahan. At Christopher 
Street she got off. Calahan alighted also. Up the stairway 
she flew, and dived into Bleecker Street, where her husband 
lodged, with Calahan at her heels. 


IX 


Sylvester was seated on the edge of his bed in his attic 
room, congratulating himself upon having slipped upstairs 
twenty minutes before without being observed. He had 
discarded his feminine garb, and a contemplative cigarette 
glowed between his lips. It was the first smoke he had dared 
to indulge in that day, and he abandoned himself pro- 
foundly to the enjoyment of it, and to the prospects of the 
future, as embodied in the Gladstone bag at his feet. 

His contract with the store would be up at the end of the 
following week. He had no intention of breaking it by 
flight. Going back to work the following Monday as if 
nothing had happened was part of his carefully-laid plan. 
Never for a moment would he be suspected. 

He had just decided upon the make of car he intended to 
purchase, after a suitable time had elapsed, when someone 
knocked on the door. He tensed. 

*““'Who’s there ?”’? he demanded. 

“A friend,” a feminine voice replied. 

Sylvester’s heart dropped like a plummet. He had heard 
of female detectives. 

“What d’you want ? ”’ he asked hoarsely. 

““I want to speak to you. It’s important,’ the voice 
replied. 

Sylvester glanced from the Gladstone to the window. 
Escape that way was impossible. The window was three 
storeys from the ground. He did some quick thinking. His 
only chance, he decided, lay in bluffing. 

“ Just a minute,”’ he said. 

He kicked the black bag and the feminine garments under 
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the bed and opened the door six inches. Under the stairway 
gas-jet stood a young woman with hair the colour of corn 
silk, and eyes that showed visibly blue, even in the gloom of 
the passage. Sylvester grinned from sheer relief and opened 
the door wider. No female tec this, he decided. 

** Hullo, kid,’’ he said from force of habit. 

His visitor glanced about the room with evident dis- 
approval. 

*'You’re Mr. Fensmark, I assume ? ’’ she asked. 

Sylvester admitted, cautiously, that he was. 

The girl’s blue eyes narrowed, and Sylvester decided that 
they were not so beautiful as he had thought at first. He 
watched her like a cat while she opened her handbag, and 
took from it a small object which she tossed upon the table. 

** T suppose you recognise this ? ’’ she said in a voice tense 
with suppressed emotion. 

Sylvester sucked his breath in sharply. He stared at the 
lip-stick fascinatedly, his mind turning handsprings. 

The girl leaned across the table, her shoulders hunched 
and the venom of outraged wifehood in her eyes. 

‘* If I catch your wife fooling with my husband again, I’ll 
kill her,”’ she said. 

Sylvester backed away instinctively, his cigarette droop- 
ing askew between his bloodless lips. 

“© My—wife ! ’’ he ejaculated, almost in a whisper. 

‘Yes, your wife ! You needn’t try to shield her ! ”’ 

The girl’s eyes strayed to the woman’s hat and veil on 
the chair in the corner, which Sylvester had overlooked in 
his hurry. She shot him a quick glance, then crossed the 
room swiftly, flung the cupboard door wide open, and peered 
within. 

Sylvester stood Jooking from the veiled hat on the chair 
to the girl, his mind working like lightning, and cursing 
himself silently for his carelessness in having dropped the 
lip-stick among Cronin’s things. Assuming the réle of be- 
trayed husband, according to the cue from the girl, he 


Said : 
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“* She’s gone out to do some shopping. Leave her to me. 
Pil settle with her when she comes back.”’ 

He jerked the hat from the chair, as if in righteous anger, 
and tossed it on the bed. The girl picked up the lip-stick 
from the table, returned it to her purse, and sat down on 
the chair, 

“Tl wait,’ she announced. 

Sylvester’s hand dropped to his side. He was not pre- 
pared for this contingency. 

** She said that she might stay at—at her mother’s for an 
hour or so,”’ he ventured. 

** I’ve got plenty of time,” the girl assured him. 

He glanced at her in silent consternation. Immediate and 
speedy flight was imperative. Through the absurd mistake 
of a jealous woman, his carefully-laid plan was in danger 
of being wrecked. Itt was only a question of hours before 
suspicion would be directed towards him. It was necessary 
to get rid of his visitor at once. 

One of the ground-floor lodgers, prowling about in the 
hall below, gave him an inspiration. 

‘“‘ That’s her,’? he said under his breath. “‘ Quick, get 
into the cupboard there! I'll question her, and you can 
listen. We'll get her with the goods.”’ 

Mrs. Cronin arose and stood listening uncertainly for a 
moment, then crossed the room, and Sylvester almost 
pushed her into the cupboard. When he turned the key 
upon her softly, cold beads of perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead. 

To change back into his female garb was the work of a few 
moments. His prisoner in the cupboard, realising that she 
had been tricked, pounded upon the door with her fists. 
Sylvester jerked the black bag from under the bed and left 
the room, locking the door behind him. 

When Calahan, leaning against a friendly fire-hydrant, 
saw a heavily-veiled woman, carrying a black Gladstone 
bag, emerge from the doorway through which his quarry 
had disappeared, he lost no time in taking up the trail. 
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Before she had proceeded two hundred feet down Bleecker 
Street he was abreast of her. 

“Can I carry your bag—sister?’’ he asked, assuming 
the masher réle. 

The veiled one whirled about with a very unladylike 
snarl. The instinctive motion with which she transferred the 
bag to the other hand was not lost upon Calahan. 

‘* Chase yourself,” she said briefly. 

Calahan showed his badge. The result was all that he had 
hoped for, and more than he had bargained for. The veiled- 
one’s free fist shot out and caught him on the point of the 
jaw with astonishing force and precision for a lady. Calahan 
staggered back more surprised than hurt by the unexpect- 
edness of the attack, and his assailant took to his heels. 
Before the astonished officer could gather speed in pursuit, 
the woman had turned the corner and was disappearing 
down a dark alley with the bag. 

Calahan sent two shots from his automatic after the flying 
legs. Both went wide. Down the alley and around two more 
corners, then back into Bleecker Street Sylvester sped, with 
the officer emptying the pistol in his wake. Westward to the 
docks, through winding streets and dark alleys, Calahan 
slacking up his speed now and then to reload, and Sylvester 
to gather up the impeding skirts about his legs, hugging the 
black bag tightly in his arms. 

Necks were craned from attic windows.’ Hatless basement 
dwellers scurried from their burrows, and popped hastily 
back again as stray bullets from Calahan’s gun sent showers 
of plaster about their ears. 

The race ended in the angle of one of the piers. Calahan 
snapped the handcuffs about Sylvester’s wrists and picked 
up the bag. 

‘* All right, sister,”’ he said, grimly ; “ let’s travel.” 
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x 


In his little cubby-hole of an office the chief of detectives 
was grilling Albert Cronin for the second time that day. 
Thain was worried. The cashier’s story had all the ear- 
marks of astraight one, and his manner, although frightened, 
was not that of a guilty man, Thain was forced to admit to 
himself. For hours he had questioned Cronin with all the 
skill at his command, but without tripping him once. The 
cashier stuck to his story and answered every question put 
to him frankly and without a moment’s hesitation. 

There was a commotion in the passage, and the door was 
flung open. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, for not knocking, but my 
hands are that full I couldn’t,” said Calahan. He shoved 
the manacled and bedraggled Sylvester through the door 
and pushed him into a chair. The black bag he put on 
Thain’s desk ; then reported. 

‘* The loot’s in the bag,” he finished, as he laid the key 
on the desk and mopped his brow. ‘‘ He owned up. I scared 
it out of him in the train,”’ he added, nodding at Sylvester. 

Thain stared from one to the other of the three. Then he 
picked up the key without a word, inserted it in the lock of 
the bag, and opened it. 

“It’s all there, sir,’ said Calahan. ‘“‘I counted the 
bundles.’ He indicated the cashier, who had adjusted his 
glasses and was peering at Sylvester, cringing in his chair. 
** Cronin and his wife had nothing to do with it. This bird 
was playing a lone hand.” 

“By Jove!” said Cronin, more to himself than to 
Sylvester. ‘‘ You’re the lady with the black bag who 
changed trains at Jamaica this morning.” 

** Lady—is good,” said Calahan, rubbing his jaw, re- 
flectively. He lifted the veil of Sylvester’s hat. 

““Good Heavens!” said Cronin, “it’s the dummy.” 
He turned on Calahan. “‘ Where’s my wife ? ” he demanded. 

** Well,” said Calahan, jerking his thumb at Sylvester, 
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“his nibs says that he’s got her locked up in his cupboard, 
but he’s such a liar I wouldn’t take no stock in it. I figured 
it was only a try-on to get me to go back there.”’ 

Cronin leaped to his feet and grasped the recoiling 
Sylvester by the neck. 

*“'You thieving little cad,’’ he stormed, ‘‘ where’s my 
wife ? ”’ 

There was a knock on the door. 

** What is it, Jim?’ Thain asked, impatiently, of the 
plain-clothes officer who answered his “ come in.” 

** Lady to see you, sir,’ the man said. ‘ It’s his wife,”’ he 
added, in a low tone, pointing to Cronin. “I told her you 
were busy, but she insists on seeing you.”’ 

** All right, Jim, bring her in,”’ the inspector said. 

Mrs. Cronin entered. When she saw Sylvester, she 
stopped. 

‘* She—he,’’ Cronin corrected, as he crossed to her side 
and put his arm about her, “ said that you were locked in 
his cupboard.” 

Mrs. Cronin glanced at the face of her husband. She drew 
a deep breath of reassurance. 

**I was,’’ she replied, “ but the landlady let me out.’’ 
She might have added that from the same source she had 
gleaned certain information anent the mythical Mrs. 
Fensmark that had made her ears burn with guilt at her 
unjust suspicions of her husband. The desk-sergeant down- 
stairs and the populace of Bleecker Street had supplied the 
details of Calahan’s exciting chase, and the arrest. 

Being a wise little woman as well as a very penitent one, 
she said : 

** I knew you were innocent, Bert, the moment I saw the 
lip-stick.”? . 

** 'Ye-ah,”’ said Mr. Cronin, “ you’re some little detec- 
tive.” 

Thain winked at Calahan, and Calahan returned the 
wink solemnly. 

** All right, Calahan, take your man downstairs,”’ the 
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inspector said, with a nod at Sylvester. ‘‘ Report to me 
later, son,’’ he added, kindly. 

‘** Yes, sir,’? said Calahan. He hooked an efficient index 
finger into Sylvester’s collar. “‘ Come on, Fitzsimmons.”’ 

When the door had closed on the officer and his prisoner, 
Thain cleared his throat. Some sort of amends were due 
to Cronin and his wife, but Thain knew that it was beyond 
his power to make them. He had been ordered to make the 
arrest on a warrant sworn out by the Whiting Company. 
He had simply done his duty, but cases like the present one 
made him wonder if he ought not to retire and devote his 
time to his apple orchard. He opened the drawer of his desk 
and took from it a box of cigars, which he pushed across the 
desk to Cronin. 

** My car is at your service,”’ he told them. “ I'll get one 
of the boys to drive you home.”’ 

Cronin said : “I don’t smoke, thanks,’”’ and the girl 
opened her handbag. 

‘IT thought you might like to have this as—exhibit A,”’ 
she said, sweetly, as she dropped the lip-stick into Thain’s 
palm. 


Freeman Wills Crofts 
THE LEVEL CROSSING 


from THE CorRNHILL MAGAZINE, 1933 


In spite of himself Dunstan Thwaite shivered as he looked 
at the level crossing. For here was where he intended, this 
very night, to kill his enemy, John Dunn. 

It was a place well suited to his purpose. A sharp curve 
and some belts of firs screened both sight and sound of 
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approaching trains. Speeds were high and with only four or 
five seconds’ warning the least carelessness or hesitation 
might well prove fatal. An accident here would raise no 
suspicions. 

The crossing, moreover, was private ; no signalman in 
charge, no gatehouse near. Nor in that lonely country was 
it overlooked. The nearest house was Thwaite’s own, and 
even from it the view was masked by trees. The lane which 
here crossed the railway ran up into the country behind 
Thwaite’s house and joined the main road at the opposite 
side of the line. But the crossing was seldom used. Because 
of the danger there was practically no wheeled traffic and 
the gates were kept locked. Wickets were provided, used 
mostly by foot-passengers seeking a short cut to the neigh- 
bouring station. But of these there were few and at the time 
Thwaite had in mind there would be none. 

As he had planned it there would be little difficulty in 
carrying out the crime. Nor was there the slightest chance 
of discovery. The thing was safe, safe as houses. Only a 
little care, an ugly few minutes, and he would be once more 
a free man. 

For five years now John Dunn had been his tormentor. 
For five years he had suffered because he had seen no way 
of escape. Even his health had become threatened and he 
was reduced to sleeping draughts to get a night’s rest. Now 
he could stand it no longer. John Dunn must die. 

The trouble was of Thwaite’s own making, though that 
did not make it any the easier to bear. Thwaite was a 
climber and so far a successful climber. Left an orphan, he 
early had had to fend for himself. By a lucky chance he 
had got a job in the office of a large steel works. There he 
had worked with a single aim. It had borne fruit. At the 
age of thirty-five he was appointed accountant. Had it 
not been for his one act of suicidal mania, he would have 
felt his future assured. 

His break had occurred five years earlier when he was 
assistant to his elderly and easy-going predecessor. Thwaite 
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was about to be married “‘ above him,”’ as the silly phrase 
goes. The beautiful Miss Lorraine was not only one of the 
leaders of the local society, but was reputed to have a well- 
lined pocket. Why she proposed to “‘ throw herself away ”’ 
on a man in Thwaite’s position, none of her friends could 
imagine. Some said it was a romance of pure love, others, 
more cynically, that she believed that she had backed a 
winner. For Thwaite at all events it promised to be a 
brilliant match, but he found it was going to be expensive. 
In fact, the preparations pressed him so hard that he was 
faced with the choice either of obtaining more ready money 
or of losing Hilda Lorraine. Then suddenly the opportunity 
had presented itself and Thwaite had lost his head. A bit 
of casual slackness on the part of one of the directors, 
instantly seized and turned to his own advantage, a little 
extraordinarily skilful manipulation of the books under the 
nose of his infirm superior, and a cool thousand of the firm’s 
money found its way into Thwaite’s pockets. Needless to 
say, he had hoped to put it back after his marriage, but 
before he had time to do so the loss was discovered. Reason 
to suspect another clerk was discovered along with it. 
Nothing could actually be proved against the unfortunate 
man, but he was quietly got rid of. 

Thwaite had sat tight and said nothing. He had got 
away with it—almost. No one knew, no one guessed, but 
his next in command, John Dunn. And Dunn wormed his 
way through the books till he got his proof. 

But Dunn didn’t use his knowledge, not in the way an 
honest clerk should. Instead he approached Thwaite 
secretly. A hundred pounds changed hands. 

That hundred pounds, that and the knowledge of his 
power, satisfied Dunn for the first year. Then there had 
been a second interview. Thwaite had had a rise. Mrs. 
Thwaite had brought money with her. Dunn went home 
with two hundred and fifty. 

For five years it had gone on, Dunn’s demands ever 
increasing and nothing to suggest they would ever cease. 
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Nothing but the one thing, the remedy Thwaite was now 
going to take. 

At first Thwaite had tried the obvious way of escape. 
‘“*T suppose, Dunn,” he had said, “‘ it hasn’t occurred to 
you that you’re in the same boat yourself? You've known 
this thing and you’ve kept silent ; you’re an accessory after 
the fact. If you send me to prison you’ll come with me.” 

But Dunn had only Jaughed maliciously. ““Oh come 
now, Mr. Thwaite,’? he had answered, “‘ you ain’t ’ardly 
doin’ me justice, you ain’t.” As if it was yesterday Thwaite 
remembered the mixture of mockery and cunning in the 
man’s eyes. “I'll only ’ave found it out the very day I 
make my report. See ? I ’ad suspected it from the first, but 
I ’adn’t been able to prove it. Ill tell ’em that that very 
day I was lookin’ over the old ledger, an’ there for the first 
time I’d seen the proof. No accessory about that, Mr. 
Thwaite. Nothin’ there but a poor clerk carryin’ out a 
disagreeable dooty for the good of the firm.” 

Thwaite had cursed ; and paid. And now the fact was 
that after four years of married life he could no longer make 
ends meet. His wife indeed had brought money, but 
nothing like the sum with which rumour had credited her. 
Besides, she held that it was her husbarid’s place to supply 
money. She demanded an expensive house, an expensive 
car, expensive servants, entertaining, suppers and theatres 
in town. Thwaite, moreover, had his own position to keep 
up. And he could not run to it, not with this continual drain 
to Dunn. With Dunn out of the way he could just manage. 

““I went into Penborough yesterday and had a look at 
that Sirius saloon,” his wife had remarked a couple of 
nights before. ‘‘ It’s a nice car, Dunstan. I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t have it now. If you’re really so hard up as 
you pretend, we could get it on the hire purchase system.” 

‘“‘T don’t want to begin that,”? Thwaite answered. ‘* With 
it you never know what you own or where you are.” 

‘You don’t want it perhaps,”’ his wife returned sharply, 
‘but what about me ? What about my going about in a 
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shabby old Austin years out of date and all my friends 
turning up in Singers and Daimlers and Lincolns ? Look 
at Myra Turner with her new Rolls Royce. I tell you I 
feel it. And I’m not going to stand it, what’s more.” 

‘I know all about it, Hilda,’ Thwaite said wearily. 
** J know it’s due to you and you shall have it in time. But 
we'll have to wait. Believe me, I haven’t got the money.” 

Her face took on the cold set look which he knew and 
dreaded. There had been many such discussions. 

** I don’t want to pry into your secrets,’’ she said in a 
hard, cutting voice. “‘ Even if you’re keeping up another 
establishment I don’t ask about it. But I'll tell you this: 
if you don’t order that car, I will. I don’t see why your 
likes and dislikes should be considered, but not mine. You 
can at least meet the first instalment, I presume ? ” 

Thwaite sighed. His lips were sealed because he knew 
that she had reason on her side. It was not shortage of 
money nor the inability to buy expensive cars that had 
turned a loyal comrade into a suspicious stranger and their 
happy homelife into a nightmare. It was her want of confi- 
dence in him. It was the knowledge that he had several 
hundred a year for which he would not account. She was 
no fool, Hilda Thwaite, and his early attempts to throw 
dust in her eyes had only confirmed her suspicions. Yet he 
believed that but for this money trouble their old happy 
relations might be resumed. But that was where John Dunn 
came in. 

Lord, how he hated the man ! The thought of the level 
crossing recurred to him. It was no new idea. Weeks ago 
he had thought out the ghastly details of what might 
happen there. His scheme had had its inception when the 
doctor had ordered him sleeping draughts. He had thought 
first of giving the man a concentrated dose. Then he had 
seen that this was too crude and a subtler way had suggested 
itself. With the level crossing at hand an innocuous dose 
only would be required. 

Thwaite let his mind dwell on the completed scheme. 
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With something not far from horror he felt himself being 
driven towards it by forces greater than himself. Like the 
man in Poe’s sketch he seemed to see the walls of his 
chamber closing in on him, 

The very next morning, while Thwaite was still hesitating, 
Dunn himself had put the lid on the situation. The two men 
were in Thwaite’s private room, discussing some business. 

‘Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Thwaite,’”? Dunn began in 
his whining voice when the firm’s affair had been settled, 
“but I’m in difficulty again about my son. ’E’s got into 
more trouble and ’e must produce five ’undred or ’e’ll get 
run in. I was wonderin’, Mr. Thwaite, if maybe you could 
elp me?” 

For a reason known only to himself Dunn’s demands 
always took the form of aid for a mythical son. On the 
first occasion when Thwaite had pointed out the flaw in 
this premise Dunn had cheerfully admitted it, but with 
cynical insolence his subsequent applications had been 
couched in the same terms. 

*“Damn your son!’ Thwaite returned in low tones. 
Though the room was large he must be careful not to be 
overheard. ‘‘ Can you never say straight out what you 
want ? ” 

. Straight as you like, Mr. Thwaite,”’ the other agreed 
amicably. “‘ Just five ’undred quid. It ain’t much from one 
gentleman to another.” 

Thwaite felt a yearning to seize the creature and slowly 
to choke the life from his miserable body. 

‘Five hundred?” he repeated. ‘‘ You wouldn’t like 
the moon by any chance ? Because you’re as likely to get 
the one as the other.”’ 

Dunn washed his hands in air. ‘‘ Oh, come now, Mr. 
Thwaite,”? he whined. ‘‘ Come now, sir. That’s a shockin’ 
thing to say. To a gentleman like you five ’undred’s a mere 
nothin’. You ain’t surely goin’ to make a difficulty about 
a trifle like that ? ”’ 

‘You needn’t think you’re going to get it from me,” 
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Thwaite said firmly. “‘ And I’ll tell you why. I haven’t got 
it. A small sum I could manage, but not five hundred. You’ll 
never see it in this world.” 

Dunn smiled evilly. This was the stage that he really 
enjoyed. 

** Five ’undred, Mr. Thwaite,’” he murmured. ‘“‘ You 
wouldn’t cheat a poor man out of his bit of money ? ” 

Thwaite looked at him steadily. ‘“‘ Don’t you-be a fool,”’ 
he advised. ‘‘ I’ve paid you something like three thousand 
in the last five years and I’m about fed up. Don’t push me 
too far.” 

Dunn’s face essayed the expression of injured innocence. 
“Too far, Mr. Thwaite ? I wouldn’t put you about, not 
for the world. I would never have mentioned this trifle if I 
didn’t know you could oblige with ease. Sir, you ’urt my 
feelin’s.”’ 

** IT could oblige, could I ? Then since you know so much, 
just tell me how.” 

Dunn grinned maliciously. “‘ I wouldn’t ’ave presumed 
to suggest it, Mr. Thwaite, but when you ask my opinion 
it’s another thing. Since you ask me, sir, what about post- 
ponin’ the Sirius? The Austin is still a good car. Many a 
man would give his ears for a five-year-old Austin.”’ 

Thwaite swore. “ How the hell do you know about 
that ? ” he growled. 

** Nothin’ in it,’? Dunn returned smoothly. “‘ Everyone 
knows that Mrs. Thwaite ’as been tryin’ out the new saloon 
an’ it’s not ’ard to guess why.” 

It was then that Thwaite finally decided to carry out the 
plan. He pretended to think, then shifted impatiently in 
his chair. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ we won’t discuss it here. 1711 do what 
I can. Come up to-morrow night and we'll go into it.” The 
following night Mrs. Thwaite was going on a visit to town. 
‘“* And by the way,” he added, “‘ bring those quotations of 
Maxwell’s also. No harm to have a reason for your call.” 

So far, so good. Thwaite could see that Dunn suspected 
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nothing. Of course, there was no reason why he should. 
It was not the first time he had been to Thwaite’s house on 
a similar mission. 

Next evening Thwaite made the few simple preparations 
necessary. He had already put notes for fifty pounds in his 
pocket and now he made sure that his bank-book, posted 
to date, was in his safe. Next he wrote a letter to his stock~ 
broker, placed the carbon copy in his file and burned the 
original. Then he poured away the whisky in the decanter 
until only two moderate glasses remained, and into this 
he put half of one of his sleeping powders. He saw that an 
unopened bottle of whisky, a siphon, plain water and 
glasses were available. In the right outside pocket of his over- 
coat, hanging in the passage outside his study door, he 
put a hammer and in the left an electric torch. Lastly he 
put on both the clock and his wrist-watch ten minutes. 
Then he sat down to wait. 

It was necessary that he take the utmost care. There 
could not fail to be suspicion and his scheme must be 
capable of withstanding a police investigation. Thwaite 
was aware that it was generally believed in the office that 
Dunn had some kind of hold over him. Things were over- 
looked in Dunn’s case which would not be tolerated from 
anyone else. But Thwaite would have a good alibi. He 
would be able to prove that he had never left the house. 

The need for action over, Thwaite found that he could 
scarcely bear the weight of horror that was creeping down 
over him. Like most people, he had read about murders 
and had marvelled at the mistakes murderers made to their 
own undoing. Now, though the crime as yet existed only 
in his imagination, he understood those mistakes. Under 
the stress of such emotions a man could not think. He seemed 
as from a distance to see Dunn before him, alive and well, 
with not a thought of death in his mind. He seemed to see 
his own arm rise, to hear the sickening thud of the hammer 
on the man’s skull, to watch the body relax and become 
motionless. Dunn’s dead body ! Dead all but the cyes. In 
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Thwaite’s imagination the eyes seemed to remain alive, 
staring at him reproachfully, following him about wherever 
he went. He shuddered. Heavens! If he did this thing 
would he ever know peace again ? 

He took out his flask, poured out a stiff tot and gulped 
it down almost neat. Immediately things once again took 
on their normal perspective. He had let his nerves run away 
with him. It was not his way to funk things and he was not 
going to funk this one. A little courage, a nasty ten minutes 
and then—safety, release from his present troubles, happi- 
ness in his home, assurance for the future ! When half an 
hour later there came a ring at the door and Dunn was 
shown in, Thwaite was his own man again. 

For the benefit of the servant he greeted his visitor 
cordially. “‘ It’s those Maxwell quotations, I suppose ? We’ll 
do them at once.’’ Then, the door closed, he went on: 
** Get them out, Dunn, and I'll initial them. No use in 
taking half a precaution. You came here to get them dealt 
with and we'll deal with them.” 

They settled down to work, as if in Thwaite’s room in 
the works. Fifteen minutes later the business was completed 
and Dunn pushed the papers back into his pocket. Thwaite 
leaned back in his chair. 

** Now about the other matter,”’ he said slowly, while 
Dunn’s eyes gleamed avariciously. ‘‘ By the way,’’ Thwaite 
rose to his feet as if for something he had forgotten, ‘‘ have 
a drink? No use in quarrelling even though we’ve got 
unpleasant business to do.” 

Suspicion fought with desire in the man’s shifty eyes. 
** Pll not mind anything to-night,’ he quavered. 

** Don’t be such an unholy fool,’’ Thwaite said roughly. 
** What are you afraid of ? Think I’m going to poison you ? 
Here,’’ he shoved decanter and glasses across the table. 
*“* Pour out the same for us both.’’ He dumped down the 
syphon. “ Add the soda yourself and don’t be more of an 
ass than you can help.” 

Desire conquered, as Thwaite knew it would. Thwaite 
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drank his first, then Dunn, his suspicions dispelled by this 
ocular demonstration, followed suit. The dose was small, 
a quarter of the normal to each man, but it would fulfil its 
purpose. On Thwaite, because of its many predecessors, 
it would have no effect to speak of. Dunn it would make 
sleepy. Thwaite did not wish him put to sleep ; he only 
wanted him to be stupid and off his guard. 

With grim satisfaction Thwaite noted his first fence 
taken. He had now only to see that no inkling of his pur- 
pose penetrated the man’s mind. He sat forward and 
became confidential. 

‘* Now look here, Dunn,” he said in the tone of one man 
of the world to another, “ there’s not a bit of use in your 
talking about five hundred pounds. I simply haven’t got 
it and that’s all there’s to it. I told you that already. All the 
same I’m anxious to meet you. How would this do? ”’ 

He took the roll of notes from his pocket and threw it on 
the table. Then he went to his file and got the copy of the 
letter to the stockbroker. Dunn seized the notes then 
slowly, caressingly, as if taking a pleasure in their mere 
feel, he began to count. 

** Fifty ? ?? He cackled dryly. ‘* You always will have your 
little joke.” 

‘* Read the letter,” Thwaite said impatiently. 

Dunn did so, very deliberately. Then very deliberately 
he finished his whisky and equally deliberately he spoke. 

** A sale of stocks for two ’undred an’ fifty ? You’re very 
jokey to-night, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“Three hundred, Dunn! Three hundred pounds. Six 
times that roll of notes. Think of it, man! And I don’t 
say,’ Thwaite added, “‘ that it need necessarily be the last. 
Don’t be a fool, Dunn. Take three hundred to go on with 
and be thankful.” 

Dunn slowly smiled his evil smile. 

‘* Five ’undred, Mr. Thwaite,” he repeated. “‘ My son: 
I mentioned that——”’ 

Thwaite sprang to his feet and began to pace the room. 
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*‘ But confound it all, man, haven’t I told you I can’t do 
it ? Damn it, do you not believe me ? Look here.”’ He pulled 
out his keys, and going to the built-in safe in the corner of 
the room, unlocked it, swung the heavy door back, took 
out his bank-book and slapped it down dramatically on the 
table. “ Look for yourself. It’s posted to this very after- 
noon.” 

Again Dunn cackled thinly. “A book, Mr. Thwaite ? 
You surprise me, sir. Surely a man of your skill with books 
wouldn’t ask a friend like me to believe in a book ? ” 

Thwaite felt a slight relief. The old fool was making his 
task easier for him. He ignored the gibe. 

** Well, I’ve made you an offer,” he said. “‘ Fifty pounds 
now and two hundred and fifty more as soon as my stock- 
brokers can realise. Take it or leave it. But I tell you seriously 
that if you don’t take it you’ll get nothing. I’m at the end 
of my tether. I’m going to have done with all this.” 

** An’ may I ask ’ow ? ” 

“You may. I’m going to let you put in your information. 
It’s five years old and I’ve served the firm well since then. 
I’ve saved them a good deal more than that thousand. 
Tl sell this house and pay the money back with interest. 
I’) take my medicine, it won’t be very much under the 
circumstances, and then I’ll go abroad under a new name 
and start fresh.” 

** Your wife, sir? ” 

Thwaite swung round. “ Damn you, it’s none of your 
business,’ he said angrily. Then more calmly : “‘ My wife 
will leave the country first, if you want to know. She’ll be 
waiting for me under the new name when I get out ; you'll 
not know where. She’ll wait for me, two or three years ; 
it can’t be more. That’s what'll happen. You can take your 
three hundred ; I’ll make it three hundred a year. Or you 
can do the other.”’ 

Dunn sat staring at him, rather stupidly. The drug was 
acting already. Thwaite got a momentary panic that he 
had given him too much, 
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“* Well,”’ he said sharply, glancing at the clock. Time was 
nearly up. ‘‘ What about it ? Will you take it or leave it ? ”’ 

‘* Five ’undred,”? Dunn persisted in a slightly thick voice. 
‘* Five ’undred I want. Not a penny less.” 

‘** Right,’ Thwaite returned promptly. ‘‘ That settles it. 
Now you can go and do your worst. I’ve done with you.” 

Dunn gazed at him vacantly. Then he leered. ‘‘ No 
darned fear, you ’aven’t, Mr. Thwaite,”? he muttered 
tipsily. ‘‘ Not you. Not such a fool, you ain’t. Come, pay 
up.” He slowly held out a shaking hand. “ Five ’un’red.”’ 

Thwaite glanced at him in real anxiety. ‘‘ Not feeling 
well, Dunn ? Have a drop more whisky ? ”? Without waiting 
for a reply he opened the fresh bottle and poured out a 
further tot. The clerk sipped it and it seemed to pull him 
together. 

“Strange, that, Mr. Thwaite,” he remarked. “‘I did 
feel a bit giddy for a time. But I’m better now. Indigestion, 
I expect.” 

**T dare say. Well, if you’re going on this train it’s time 
you started. Sleep on this business and let me know your 
decision to-morrow. Take the fifty in any case. ”’ 

The man demurred, but he could not resist the notes and 
slowly put them in his pocket. Then he looked at his watch 
and from it to the clock. 

‘** ‘Your clock’s fast,’’ he declared. ‘‘ There’s ten minutes 
yet.” 

‘* Fast, is it??? Thwaite returned. ‘“‘ I don’t think so.” 
He looked at his own wrist-watch. ‘“‘ No, you must be slow. 
See here.” 

Dunn seemed a trifle bemused. He stood up, swaying 
slightly. Thwaite congratulated himself. It was exactly the 
condition he had hoped for. 

‘* Look here,” he said, “ you’re not quite fit yet. I’ll see 
you to the station. Wait till I get my coat.” 

Now that the moment was upon him, Thwaite felt cool 
and efficient, master of himself and of the situation. He 
put on his coat, feeling the hammer im the pocket. 

Ep 
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‘** Come along,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll go out this way. Give 
me your arm.”’ 

The study was entered from a passage leading from the 
main hall to a side door into the garden. This door Thwaite 
now opened, and, when they had passed through, drew it 
noiselessly to behind him. Presently he would return, let 
himself in as noiselessly, alter the clock and his watch, 
make a noisy passage to the hall door, bid someone a cordial 
good night, and slam the door. At once he would ring, on 
the pretext that he was working late and wanted more 
coffee, and when the servant came he would draw her 
attention to the hour in explaining when to bring it. This 
would establish, first, that he, Thwaite, had not left the 
house, and second, that his victim had gone at the proper 
time to catch his train. These two admitted, his innocence 
would follow as a matter of course. 

It was a fine night, but intensely dark. As they left the 
house a goods train clanked slowly by. Thwaite almost 
exulted. His ally ! There were plenty of them at this hour. 
It was on one of them he was counting to blot out his crime. 
A blow on the head with the hammer ; through the man’s 
hat there would be no blood ; then it would just be necessary 
to lay the body on the rails clear of the level crossing and 
the train would do the rest. There would be a few anxious 
minutes, then—safety ! 

Slowly the two men passed on, arm in arm. Now they 
were in the blackness of the shrubbery. Thwaite knew every 
step. He had brought the torch only in case of emergency. 
A breeze met them, faint, but chill. It moaned dismally 
among the pines. Somewhere in the distance a dog barked. 
There was a little movement in the shrubs ; a rabbit per- 
haps, or a cat. Thwaite’s heart began to pump as he steered 
his unconscious victim towards his dreadful goal. Now they 
were going down the little sidewalk to the gate. Now they 
were at the gate, were passing through, were in the lane. 
Not twenty yards away was the crossing. 

It seemed to Thwaite that he had lost his personality as 
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they walked that twenty yards. From a distance he, the 
real Thwaite, watched this automaton which bore his 
shape. His brain was numb. Something had to be done by 
this automaton, something nasty, and with detached 
interest he watched its performance. They reached the 
crossing and halted at the wicket. Save for the faint moan 
of the wind and the rumble of a car on the road all was 
still. Thwaite grasped the hammer. The moment was upon 
him. 

Then he gave a sudden gasp as a thought flashed devas- 
tatingly into his mind. It hit him like a physical blow. He 
could not do it! He had made a mistake. He had given 
himself away. For that night at least Dunn was as safe as 
if he were surrounded by a legion of angels with flaming 
swords. 

His keys ! He had left them in the safe. Without them he 
could not get back into the house. He would have to ring. 
And if he had been out, no one would believe he had not 
gone at least as far as the crossing. It was too close to the 
house. Thwaite leaned against the wicket, grimly remem- 
bering his cocksure superiority as he had marvelled at the 
mistakes of murderers. 

Then a rush of relief, almost painful in its intensity, swept 
over him. What if he had not remembered? Another 
minute and he would now be a murderer himself, fleeing 
from justice. The rope would be as good as about his neck. 
Nothing could have saved him. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling unnerved him. For the 
moment he felt he could stand no more of Dunn. Un- 
steadily he murmured a good night and a safe home. 
Turning, he staggered back along the lane. 

For ten minutes he paced up and down till he felt 
his manner had become normal. Then he rang at his 
door. 

‘Thank you, Jane,” he said automatically. He still felt 
in a dream. ‘‘ I went to see Mr. Dunn over the crossing 
and forgot my keys.” 
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His relief at his escape had been instantaneous. Now to 
his surprise he found another and a deeper relief growing 
up within him. He was not a murderer ! Now he began to 
see in its true proportions the hideousness of the crime. He 
felt that his vision had been the truth. If he had done what 
he intended he would never have got rid of Dunn’s eyes. 
Peace, safety, happiness, assurance ? He would never have 
known one of them ! He would have changed his present 
thraldom for a slavery ten times as severe. 

Light-heartedly and thankfully he went to bed. Light- 
heartedly and thankfully he got up next morning. He would 
be done with the whole horrid nightmare. That very day 
he would make a clean breast to the manager, take his 
medicine and know peace once again. 

And then at breakfast the blow fell. Jane, her eyes 
starting from her head, burst into the room. 

‘* Have you heard the news, sir?” she cried. ‘ The 
milkman has just told me. Mr. Dunn was killed last night ; 
run over at the crossing ! The platelayers found him this 
morning, terribly cut up ! ”’ 

Thwaite slowly turned a dead white. What had he told 
the girl last night ? Already she was staring at him curiously. 
What could she be thinking ? 

With a superhuman effort he pulled himself together. 
** Bless my soul ! ’’ he exclaimed in shocked accents as he 
rose from the table. “ Dunn killed ! Good Heavens, Jane, 
how terrible ! I'll go down.” 

He went down. Already the body had been removed 
to an adjoining platelayers’ hut and the police were in 
charge. The sergeant saluted as Thwaite appeared. 

*“* Sad affair this, Mr. Thwaite,” he said cheerily. “‘ You 
knew the old gentleman, didn’t you, sir? ” 

** Knew him?” Thwaite returned. ‘‘ Of course I knew 
him. He worked in my own office. Why, he was with me 
last night ; going into some business. It must have been 
when he was leaving me that this happened. Awful ! It’s 
given me quite a shock.” 
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‘Bound to,’ the cheery sergeant sympathised. “‘ But, 
Lord, sir, accidents will happen.” 

“I know, sergeant, but it’s upset me, for I feel a bit 
responsible about it. He had had a drop too much. I 
offered him a very moderate drink, but he was evidently 
not accustomed to it. Of course, it only affected him slightly. 
All the same I thought it wise to come out to see him safely 
to the station.” 

The sergeant’s expression altered. ‘‘ Oh, you came out 
with him, did you ? And did you see him to the station ? ” 

“No. The cold air seemed to make him all right. I 
turned before we reached the crossing.” 

Was that the sergeant’s ordinary look, or was he—already ? 

They came that day to make enquiries. They saw him at 
the office ; presumably they saw the servants also. Thwaite 
told the truth ; that he had gone as far as the wicket and 
then returned home. They took notes and went away. 

Next day they came again. 

At the trial the defence made much of the fact that 
Thwaite had gone openly to the crossing; he had not 
attempted to hide his action either from the servant or the 
police. But the defence could not explain the sleeping 
draught found in the dregs of the decanter and in the 
stomach of the deceased, nor the fact that the study clock 
had gone ten minutes fast since dinner-time, when Jane had 
noticed that it was correct. Nor could they hide the signifi- 
cance of a closely written sheet about ledger entries which 
was found in a sealed envelope in Dunn’s lodgings. Nor 
yet of certain sums which on certain dates had vanished 
from Thwaite’s bank account, and of similar sums which a 
few days later had appeared in Dunn’s. Finally the defence 
could offer no convincing explanation of two facts: the 
first, ascertained from dark stains on a certain engine, 
that the tragedy had taken place seven minutes before 
Thwaite returned to his house ; the second, that the kitchen 
hammer, bearing Thwaite’s fingerprints, should be in the 
pocket of the old coat he wore that night. 
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On the last dreadful morning Thwaite told the chaplain 
the exact truth. Then he showed the courage which was 
expected from him. 


St. Fohn Ervine 
THE BROWN SANDWICH 


from THE Story-TELLER, 1933 


My brother, who had been in a reverie, suddenly 
stirred himself. ‘‘ Better turn on the wireless,” he said. “ It 
must be nearly time for the news.” 

I looked at my watch. “ Just on nine-forty,” I said. 
*“ The news is later to-night.” 

I rose, rather lethargically, for I had been comfortably 
stretched in my armchair, and turned the indicator of my 
set. After a splutter or two, the announcer’s voice came 
through. He was in the middle of the weather forecast. 

** Marvellous thing, wireless!’ I said, as I sat down 
again. 

** Marvellous ! ”? my brother replied. 

I think we must have made that remark and reply some 
hundreds of times. Its infinite monotony does not stale. 

We listened to several S.O.S.’s, and marvelled at the 
number of people who take advantage of a relative’s 
absence from home on holiday to fall seriously ill, and the 
still greater number of people who have been “ missing 
from their homes ”’ for a considerable period. “‘ Evidently,”’ 
I said, ‘it is still possible to lose oneself, in spite of our 
mechanical progress and the destruction of privacy ! ” 

“* Good Lord,” said my brother, “‘ you don’t suppose that 
sort of thing ’—he pointed to the wireless set as he spoke— 
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‘* makes much difference to human nature ? The primitive 
man remains beneath the child of progress.” 

At that moment, the announcer said, in the level tones of 
the unemotional broadcaster, “‘ We regret to announce the 
death of the Right Honourable Charles Futvoye, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which occurred in London 
this afternoon. .. .” 

“So he’s dead, is he ?”’ my brother exclaimed, with a 
kind of snort that was almost a sneer. 

** Pretty sudden, isn’t it? ”? I remarked. 

He motioned to me to remain silent. The announcer 
continued. He told his listeners the main facts of Mr. 
Futvoye’s career. These were remarkable. Futvoye’s rise to 
eminence had been remarkable. “‘ It will be remembered,” 
he added, “‘ that a singular accident occurred at Mr. 
Futvoye’s country house several years ago when six of the 
richest men in Great Britain, who were his guests, died of 
botulism, a disease which is rare, and at that time was 
unknown, in this country. Each of the millionaires, while 
shooting over the moors round Mr. Futvoye’s house, was 
poisoned by sandwiches made of potted Wild Duck paste. 
The affair created a tremendous sensation, and had an 
unfortunate effect on the potted meat industry, which, 
however, soon recovered from its effects, for the evidence 
given at the inquest clearly proved that no one was to 
blame for the accident which no one could have averted. 

** The Fat Stock Prices . 

To-day’s Fat Stock Prices 

My brother sprang up and switched off the market news. 
Many broadcasting items, such as jazz bands, annoy my 
brother, but none annoys him more than the Fat Stock 
Prices. 

“ 1’d almost forgotten that affair,” I said, as he returned 
to his seat. 

‘““Had you?” he said. “‘ Pll bet Futvoye never forgot 
it |” 

* Well, naturally ! It was a horrible thing to happen to 
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any man’s guests. Ghastly ! I wonder he didn’t go off his 
head !” 

‘S Why should he go off his head?” 

I made a gesture with my hands, as if to say, ‘“ My dear 
Bob, does that require an answer!” but he was not 
impressed. 

‘* Their death was a piece of luck for him,” he said. 

66 Luck ! 99 

“Yes. It balanced his Budget. He had a deficit, and the 
Death Duties on their estates were terrific. They helped him 
to balance his Budget ! ” 

** Oh, well,” said I, “it’s an ill wind that does nobody 
any good.” 

* It was a damned ill wind that took them to Futvoye’s 
house ! ” Bob exclaimed. 

I reached for a match. “‘ Anybody’d think, from the way 
you talk, that he’d poisoned them on purpose,” I said. 

** He did,” said my brother. 

** Bob,” said I, “‘ have you gone batty ? ” 

** Sounds as if I had, doesn’t it ? But I’m dead serious ! ” 

I looked at him incredulously. “‘ Do you mean to say that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer invited six millionaires to 
his house and deliberately poisoned them, so that he 
could balance his Budget ? ” 

** That, precisely,”’ said my brother, ‘‘ is what I mean.” 

I laughed in an annoyed manner, for I felt that it was an 
insult to expect me to swallow a yarn like that. “ You’d 
better go to bed,” I said, very nastily. ‘* You’re not well ! ” 

“I know what you’re thinking! Damned silly story, 
isn’t it ? But I’m as certain that it’s true as that I’m sitting in 
this chair, talking to you. Futvoye murdered those million- 
aires, and for no other reason than the one I’ve given you.” 

* But, good Lord, Bob, if you know that, why didn’t 
you tell the police ? ” 

“Tell my grandmother ! ” he replied. “‘ A fine fool I’d 
look, walking into Scotland Yard with the news that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had murdered six of his 
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guests. You don’t believe it, and I’m your brother. Even if 
they'd thought my story was true, they wouldn’t have done 
anything. One doesn’t arrest Cabinet Ministers for murder 
unless the thing is blatantly committed. And this murder 
wasn’t. It was most subtly and delicately done.” 

** All right,” I said. ‘‘ You tell me the story.” 

“You remember the facts ?” 

** Not very clearly. Repeat them.” 

** Futvoye has a castle on a Scottish loch : one of those 
ugly turreted houses in which the Scots delight. His uncle, 
Lord Henry Cruce, left it to him. By the way, Tom, you 
ought to write a sociological study of the Scots from the 
point of view of architecture. There isn’t any worth men- 
tioning in Scotland. Even Aberdeen, the granite city, is 
architecturally hideous. If the houses were not built of 
granite, they would be appalling ! ” 

** Edinburgh ?”’ IT said. 

“* Oh, yes, but it’s a capital and, like all capitals, subject 
to alien influences. But that wasn’t what I started to talk 
about. Futvoye invited six millionaires to spend a fortnight 
with him.”’ 

** ‘The six richest men in Great Britain ! ”’ 

“Yes. Lord Carrick-a-Rede was one.” 

** The newspaper magnate ? ” 

My brother nodded his head. “‘ It was his invitation which 
first made me suspect Futvoye. Why Carrick-a-Rede? 
Futvoye notoriously hated him, and Carrick-a-Rede never 
lost a chance of belittling Futvoye in his rotten papers. Yet 
Futvoye invited him to Spate—that’s the name of Futvoye’s 
house—and Carrick-a-Rede went. Why ? ” 

*“* Wasn’t there some talk of a conference ? I don’t recol- 
lect the facts clearly, but my memory is that Futvoye was 
frightened at the way things were going, and asked these 
millionaires to confer with him on a way out of the country’s 
troubles. Wasn’t that it ? ”’ 

‘‘ Something like that. Futvoye was an unusual figure in 
English politics, for he really hated his opponents. He was 
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Bolshie-conscious, and he loathed the Labour Party. He 
really was a trifle off his bean on that subject, and he 
bored people by his jeremiads on the downfall of capit- 
alism. His belief was, not that capitalism itself was a failure, 
but that capitalists were ; and that the whole capitalistic 
system might collapse into Bolshevism through the indiffer- 
ence or slackness or selfishness of the capitalists. There was 
a good deal in what he said. No system, however admirable 
it may be, will work if those who have to operate it are 
lazy or incompetent or stupid. Futvoye wanted to start a 
crusade. The rich were to become a sort of Samurai—and 
to redeem the world by rejecting it. You remember the 
idea in H. C. Wells’s ‘ A Modern Utopia’ ? ” 

I nodded, and my brother continued : 

** The richer a man is, the less he should demand from 
society. That kind of thing. Excellent, of course, but im- 
possible, I think, without a religion. Futvoye forgot, if he 
ever knew, that nearly all his millionaires had no religious 
belief, not even in themselves or their money. They were, 
in every respect, atheists. Futvoye had a strong disposition 
towards arbitrary piety. His family for centuries had be- 
haved as if it had a vested interest in the Almighty ! Fut- 
voye’s grandfather, the Earl of Kettering, was known as the 
pious peer, and deserved to be, for he was a very devout 
old boy in an aloof, aristocratic fashion. There was no 
equality in his Heaven, which was a place in which grades 
were carefully preserved. Old Kettering saw paradise as a 
place in which the upper classes were received with the 
respect due to them, especially those of British birth, and 
the lower classes were allowed in on condition that they 
touched their hats ! Any villager on old Kettering’s estate 
who developed views on religion was summarily sacked. 
His dependants were to go to Heaven in the way that was 
pleasing to old Kettering. I think that it was some inherited 
strain in Futvoye which made him fancy he could lead a 
Capitalists’ Crusade. 

‘* Anyhow, it was supposed—in fact, Futvoye said as 
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much at the time, that these chaps were invited to Spate 
to discuss the idea of saving the capitalist system by altruis- 
tic millionaires. Futvoye seemed to think that it would be 
possible to arrange society on such a basis that the greatest 
punishment which could be inflicted upon a criminal would 
be to sentence him to a life of luxury ! Carrick-a-Rede went 
to Spate because he, too, was terrified of Bolshevism. His 
fear, however, had no altruistic element in it. He was just a 
fat, greedy man, horrified at the thought that he might 
have to live on a quarter-of-a-million pounds a year instead 
of half-a-million. That sort of chap. An evolutionary error, 
a human mishap ! ” 

‘“¢ T remember him. I met him once,” I interrupted. “ A 
nasty piece of work. I could find no excuse for his exist- 
ence, and I can’t say that I shed any tears over his 
demise. If ever a man was well removed from the earth, 
he was.” 

* You're right. If Futvoye had only done him in, I think 
I’d gladly have subscribed to a testimonial for him. But 
he didn’t. There was old Clotworthy, the clothier ! ”’ 

‘“* My God, yes ! I’d forgotten that Clotworthy was one 
of them,” I said. 

‘* As decent a man as ever wore shoe-leather. Old Clot- 
worthy was not far short of a saint. Futvoye did him in, 
too. That was unforgivable. The others were average 
millionaires, neither bad nor good. On the whole, I should 
say, fairly decent men, but of no special merit. They could 
make money, but did not know what to do with it, in any 
reasonable sense, once it was made. Conventional charity 
was the best they could think of : a hundred thousand to a 
hospital, things like that. But old Clotworthy, who was a 
good man, good in the marrow of his bones, had vision. 
To murder him was worse than a crime: it was a blas- 
phemy. Of course, everybody thought that the reason why 
Clotworthy and Carrick-a-Rede were invited together was 
that they’d balance each other. So Futvoye said. The other 
millionaires were Viscount Fishguard, the banker ; Lord 
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Lisburn, the brewer ; George Saffery, the soap manufac- 
turer ; and Sir Philip Falk, the chemical man. Falk was a 
Jew and one of the ablest men in the party. I should say 
that Falk had more brains than all the others, and he had 
a fair-sized social conscience, but he was a machine rather 
than a man. He made money. Well, that was the party. 
The six richest men in Great Britain. They cut up, as the 
saying goes, for about a hundred million pounds.” 

** Death duties on their fortunes would be terrific.” 

** They were. Any Chancellor, in a hole, might well be 
tempted to put something in their tea ! ” 

“ Within a fortnight of their arrival at Spate, the whole 
lot were dead. Carrick-a-Rede was the first to die: old 
Clotworthy was the last.” 

“What excitement there was when the news was pub- 
lished ! ”’ 

*“ No wonder. The Stock Exchange closed for a couple 
of days. Futvoye, I suppose, forgot the effect the simul- 
taneous death of six men such as these would have on the 
money market. Shares rocketed about very badly for a week 
or two, and there might have been a crash. However, there 
wasn’t. Futvoye’s luck held throughout the whole affair. 
Five days after their arrival at Spate, he took them for a 
picnic lunch on the loch. They had three ghillies with them, 
to row the boats.” 

“ The ghillies died, too, didn’t they ? ” 

“Yes. They’d eaten some of the sandwiches. But Futvoye 
didn’t die!” 

““ How did he escape ? ” 

*“* He didn’t eat any of the sandwiches. You see, Futvoye 
never ate lunch. He was a two-meal-a-dayer ; light break- 
fast, no lunch, no tea, and a light dinner. He was a tee- 
totaller, and a non-smoker. There was nothing unusual, 
therefore, in the fact that he ate none of the sandwiches. He 
was the only person in the party who didn’t, and he was 
the only person who survived.” 

** Potted Wild Duck paste you said... .” 
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‘Yes, and made by a firm with the highest reputation. 
They had never had an accident of any sort—although they 
sell a million jars of potted meat every year—until Futvoye’s 
party was poisoned. That did them no good, though there 
wasn’t the slightest evidence of neglect on their part. The 
materials of which the paste was composed were first cooked 
in bulk, and then sterilised in retorts. After the paste was 
made, it was put in the small glass globes in which the public 
buys it, and was then cooked again at a temperature above 
boiling point. I mean, they couldn’t have taken more care 
than they did to see that that paste was untainted. Yet it 
killed nine men ! ” 

** Six millionaires and three ghillies ! ” 

** Yes. I regard the death of the ghillies as accidental, but 
the millionaires were deliberately done in. You see, Futvoye 
knew that his Budget would not balance. He was an im- 
petuous, over-confident fellow, and he had over-estimated 
the receipts from certain sources of revenue and under- 
estimated the expenditure on several services. He was cer- 
tain to be seriously short at a time when it was almost im- 
possible to increase the taxes and dangerous to reduce the 
services. He had to find money somewhere ! ” 

** Yes, yes, Bob, but that’s no proof that he murdered his 
guests to find it.”’ 

“No ; but it shows that there was a motive. Have you 
ever looked at Futvoye’s face ? ”’ 

* Yes, often.” 

** No, I don’t mean in the casual way one looks at any- 
body’s face, but seriously, closely. It’s a queer face. Futvoye 
was a fanatic. His expression was cruel and hard. Wait a 
minute ! I have a photograph of him. I’ll show it to you ! ” 

He left the room, and presently returned with a large pic- 
ture of the dead Chancellor in his hand. 

** Look at that,” he said. 

And I looked at it. 

The face certainly was that of a fanatic. The humourless 
eyes were more closely set together in the long, narrow 
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face than I like eyes to be. Big ears jutted from the side of 
the head, and the lips were clamped over his teeth as if they 
were made of steel. I have seldom seen a mouth that looked 
so like a trap as Futvoye’s. He was known to be pious, and 
no one, to my knowledge, had ever doubted the sincerity 
of his devotion to his religion. As I looked at his photo- 
graph, I realised that Futvoye would unquailingly burn a 
man or woman or even a child at the stake if he thought 
that burning would be, good for them. This was Torque- 
mada’s spiritual descendant. 

“That sort of man,” said my brother, “is absolutely 
ruthless because he has a religious conviction that he is 
right and that all who oppose him are wrong. Futvoye’s 
success was partly due to his fervent faith in himself. He 
believed that he was divinely inspired, and when he put 
another sixpence on the Income Tax, he felt certain that 
Heaven had told him to do it. There is no arrogance 
greater than the fanatic’s : he is so sure of his own opinion 
that he thinks opposition or even question is a sign of sin. 
Lenin was a fanatic. So is Trotsky. ‘They were ruthless when 
they had power. Have you read Trotsky’s book on the 
Russian Revolution ? ” 

* No,” I said. 

** Well, read it. It will tell you what sort of a man Futvoye 
was, although his name is not mentioned in it from first to 
last. You have only to read ‘ Futvoye’ for ‘ ‘Trotsky ’ or 
‘Lenin’ and you have all the facts. Their views were 
different, but their natures were almost identical. Trotsky 
actually says that the murder—or execution, he prefers to 
call it—of political opponents is right. The history of the 
world shows that that view, expressed or implied, has been 
held by hundreds of men in power. The more sincere a man 
is in his beliefs, the more likely he is to be murderous to his 
opponents. I tell you this, Tom, I prefer to deal with a 
rogue rather than a saint, because, once I’ve discovered the 
rogue’s villainous nature, I know where I am with him, but 
nobody ever knows where he is with a saint. The greatest 
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rascal that ever lived would hesitate before cruelties that 
a saint will perform without a qualm. Futvoye was a fanatic, 
and he was a fanatic in a hole. He could not get his million- 
aires to agree to his proposals—not even old Clotworthy, 
although he was ready to agree to some of them—and he 
desperately needed a large sum of money to balance his 
Budget. So he did the millionaires in.” 

** But how, how ? ” 

““'That’s the question. Do you know anything about 
botulism ? ” 

** No, nothing.” 

*“ Not many people do. Scarcely anybody, not even 
doctors, knew about it until the Futvoye affair. The bacillus 
botulinus is a very dangerous beast. It roams about the world 
as freely as the organisms of tetanus, typhoid fever, diphtheria 
and other diseases, and when it enters a body or a foodstuff 
it immediately generates a virulent poison which spreads 
through the whole mass and is so deadly that a pin’s head 
of the toxic mass will do in a couple of thousand mice. That’s 
been proved. You can kill a mouse with a dilution of botu- 
listic paste of the strength of one-hundredth. In forty-eight 
hours after it has been infected, the mouse will be dead.” 

** It works quickly ? ” 

“Damned quickly. Carrick-a-Rede died in seventeen 
hours. Old Clotworthy lasted for nearly a week. The whole 
party had almost identical symptoms. They started with 
dizziness and diplopia ! ” 

**'What’s that?” 

‘** Double vision. They saw double. Then their eyeballs 
and eyelids gradually became paralysed until they had 
total ptosis ! ”’ 

** Ptosis ! ” 

‘Yes, paralysis of the eyelids. You can’t close your eyes 
with this. Their powers of speech faded, and they had 
trouble in moving their lips. Then the larynx became 
paralysed, and they had extraordinary difficulty in breath- 
ing. They couldn’t swallow. Finally, their hearts were 
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paralysed. Then they died. Oddly enough, they had 
scarcely any pain. They were restless and uncomfortable, 
but they did not suffer. Old Clotworthy, who must have 
been pretty tough, felt dizzy and had double vision on the 
morning after the party was poisoned, but he thought 
nothing of it, and felt that he would recover if he took 
exercise. So he went out in a boat and rowed about four 
miles. He was able to go about on the next day, but he 
did not use the boat. If he had, he might now be alive. On 
the third day, he stayed in bed, and that finished him. 
He did not leave it again until he died. Some doctor 
thought that if whisky had been pumped into the party 
immediately after the symptoms developed, they might 
have been saved. But that’s conjecture. Personally, I think 
that they had scarcely any hope of recovery in the circum- 
stances ! ” 

** The ghillies died, too ? ”’ 

“Yes. Futvoye put nine men away.” 

“‘ Come, come, Bob, that’s a terrible thing to say about 
a man when you’ve no proof.” 

““T know. That’s why I’ve never breathed a word about 
it to anybody but you... and Futvoye !”’ 

I shot up in my chair. “ Futvoye ! ”’ I exclaimed. “ You 
mean to say you accused him ? ”’ 

My brother nodded his head. 

** Good Lord ! What did he do?” 

*‘ Nothing. He knew that I couldn’t do anything. Let 
me tell you about it. I was suspicious from the start. The 
fact that he’d asked Carrick-a-Rede made me suspicious.”’ 

“* He was no loss, anyhow ! ”’ 

** Not a damned bit,’’ my brother replied. “‘ But why 
had Futvoye asked him to Spate ? The man, obviously, was 
hopeless from Futvoye’s point of view. I now believe that 
Futvoye was foolish enough to think that he could in- 
fluence Carrick-a-Rede, and had made up his mind to try. 
Failing that, he’d do him in. I can’t, of course, tell you 
with absolute detail how this idea grew in Futvoye’s head. 
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You see, the thing’s so frightfully involved, although a 
fanatic is generally a man with a single idea. There were 
two plans in his mind : one to inaugurate a sort of Samurai ; 
the other to balance his Budget. If the millionaires had 
fallen in with Futvoye’s scheme, he would not have 
poisoned them, but since they refused to follow his lead, 
he... well, he balanced his Budget. I was one of the men 
who were called in at the time of the inquiry. The general 
belief, of course, was that the millionaires had been acci- 
dentally poisoned by toxic paste. The first idea was that 
the case was one of ptomaine poisoning, but that’s different 
from botulism. Eventually, the general opinion hardened 
on the theory that a bacillus botulinus had somehow found 
its way into the glass jar of potted meat and rendered 
it virulent. That still is the general opinion. But how, how ? 
Of all the millions of jars that the manufacturers had issued, 
how had the bacillus got into this one jar? ”’ 

** Was it broken or damaged in any way?” 

“No. The evidence on that point was perfectly clear. 
There doesn’t appear to be any doubt whatever about that. 
The cook opened the jar in the usual manner, by punching 
a hole in the lid, and immediately spread the paste on the 
sandwiches. Then she put them on a tray in the hall. The 
party did not leave for over twenty minutes after she had 
cut the sandwiches.” 

“So that anyone who wished to tamper with them had 
time to do so?”’ 

** Yes. She made them of ordinary white bread. Not all 
of them, of course, were of Wild Duck paste. Some were 
made of ham, others of beef. But the only sandwiches that 
had paste were made from the contents of one jar. After 
the inquiry was over, I stayed on at Spate, or rather in its 
neighbourhood, for a few days. I was in no hurry to get 
back to town, and I thought that a rest in that quiet, 
lovely place would do me good. It was then that I found 
my first clue.” 

6¢ How ? 39 
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* One of the ghillies had not eaten all his sandwiches. 
I don’t know why, but he put one of them in his pocket 
and took it home. He ate the rest. When he became ill, 
he remembered this sandwich, and told his wife to bury 
it, which she did, paper and all !”’ 

© Why bury it ? ”’ 

** Well, of course, he didn’t know how seriously ill he was. 
He merely supposed that the potted meat was tainted, 
that he had a stomach-ache, and that he would soon be 
all right. In the meantime, the sandwich might be eaten 
by some other person, or his hens might have eaten it. 
That is why it was buried. To make sure that it should not 
be eaten by anybody or anything. Quite accidentally, I 
was told about this sandwich by the dead ghillie’s wife. 
I dug it up. It was intact in its white paper, and when I 
had part of it tested in a bacteriological laboratory it was 
found to be terribly toxic.” 

‘* But how did it furnish you with a clue ? ”’ 

** It was made of brown bread. The cook had sworn at 
the inquiry that all the sandwiches were made of white 
bread, and her evidence was confirmed by a kitchen-maid 
who had helped her. That gave me something to think 
about. How had this brown sandwich come into the 
packet ? Well, that clue didn’t carry me very far, but shortly 
after I found it, I found another. I met a lad with a mouse- 
trap.”’ 

** Mouse-trap ? ”’ 

“Yes, a large mouse-trap. There were two desperate 
and frightened mice in it. I asked him what he did with 
them, and he told me that he caught them for Mr. Fut- 
voye. ‘ Mr. Futvoye ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he answered. 
‘But what on earth does Mr. Futvoye want with mice?’ 
I asked. ‘ I don’t know,” he said. I did not detain him, and 
off he went on his mouse-catching business. Now what, 
said I to myself, does Futvoye want with mice ? ”’ 

“To tame them, perhaps, or just to rid the world of 
vermin.” 
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** No, not to tame them, Tom, not to tame them. He 
wanted them for something else, and when I realised what 
that something probably was, I hurried after the lad with 
the mouse-trap and told him I would buy his next catch 
and take it to Mr. Futvoye myself. He brought me two 
the next morning, and putting the remains of the brown 
sandwich in my pocket, I went up to Spate and asked to 
see Futvoye. I had to wait a little while, and I amused 
myself by looking him up in Who’s Who. The entry ended 
with the statement that his hobby was chemical research ! ”’ 

‘So that is why he wanted the mice? ’’ I interrupted. 

*'Yes,’? my brother answered slowly, ‘‘ that is why he 
wanted the mice. Presently, I was invited to his study, and 
I don’t mind telling you that I went into it in the greatest 
funk. I was about to charge a Cabinet Minister with murder 
on grounds that were ludicrous ; all the more ludicrous, 
too, since I did not intend to do any more than accuse 
him. No more was possible. I was shown into the room 
in which he worked while at Spate : a long room, with a 
lot of retorts and other apparatus at one end of it. He rose, 
as I entered, and I could see that he was puzzled to account 
for my visit. His cold, fanatical eyes narrowed as he looked 
at me, and I felt that he would have burnt me at the stake 
without the least compunction if he had found me in his 
way. His hard, metallic voice said ‘Good morning !’ but 
I did not return the greeting. ‘ I’ve brought you some mice, 
Mr. Futvoye !’ I said. ‘I hear you make experiments !’ 
He looked surprised ! ”’ 

‘IT don’t wonder,”’ I interrupted. ‘‘ Anybody would ! ”’ 

** He smiled in a bleak, mirthless manner, and said he was 
obliged to me, but why had I troubled to bring them. He 
was acidly polite. I said that I was always eager to help 
people. ‘An admirable trait in your character,’ he said, 
but the speech was a sneer. Then I tried him again. ‘ Lord 
Carrick-a-Rede was no great loss, Mr. Futvoye,’ I said, 
‘but we could ill afford to lose Mr. Clotworthy.’ His be- 
wilderment increased. He did not reply. He sat at his table, 
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tapping it with a long agate paper-knife. ‘ Clotworthy,’ I 
continued, ‘ was a good man. It’s a pity he was poisoned ! ’ 
He jumped at that. ‘ Poisoned !’ he exclaimed. ‘ Yes, with 
potted meat!’ ‘ Oh, yes, yes, of course. Yes, it was very 
sad, very sad, but there, these accidents happen.’ I paused 
for a moment or two. ‘ Accidents ?’ I said. ‘ Do you think 
it was an accident, Mr. Futvoye?’ ‘ Why, certainly,’ he 
answered. ‘ What else could it have been ?’ ‘ Well,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘it might have been murder !’”’ 

*‘ Good Heavens, Bob, you had a nerve !”’ I said. 

** Yes, I had. I’ve never had so much nerve before or 
since.” 

** What happened then ? ”’ 

** Well, he looked at me as if he were trying to tear out 
my thoughts, and then he said, ‘I don’t follow you, and 
I’m very busy this morning !’ 

‘I interrupted him then. ‘I’m sure you’re busy, Mr. 
Futvoye. You have your Budget to balance, haven’t you ? 
Those Death Duties will be very useful. Good morning ! 
Oh, before I go, let me give you back something that 
belongs to you !’ I took the remains of the brown sand- 
wich out of my pocket. It was still wrapped in its white 
paper, which I removed. I then put the sandwich on Fut- 
voye’s desk. ‘ What’s this?’ he snarled. ‘ A sandwich,’ I 
replied, ‘a brown sandwich which somehow got into the 
packet of white ones cut by your cook. Queer, isn’t it, 
Mr. Futvoye?’ He went green. Then he motioned me 
towards the door, and I went, but before I left the room, 
I fired my last shot. ‘ It was from poisoned mice you got it, 
Mr. Futvoye, wasn’t it?’ He did not answer, but he gave 
me a green look. ‘ You changed the sandwiches in here, 
and spread them with the toxic paste!’ ... He did not 
speak. His hard eyes stared balefully at me. But I knew 
that I was right, and I knew, too, that he knew that I could 
never prove that I was right, and while I stood there, 
hesitating, he suddenly began to smile, a horrible smile, 
and then he laughed. He sat down and laughed. He laughed 
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until he cried. Suddenly he reached forward and seized 
one of the dead mice, and rising to his feet, still laughing 
horribly, he flung it at me. ‘ Get out,’ he shouted, ‘ get 
out !’ and fell back in his seat, still laughing most horribly. 
I could bear it no longer. I closed the door, and walked 
quickly away. I could hear him still laughing, and as I 
hurried down the drive from Spate, I glanced for a moment 
back at the house and saw him, standing in his window, 
laughing hard, and when he saw me looking, he put his 
fingers to his nose.” 

I rose up and poured myself a tot of whisky. 

** A tall tale, Bob !”’ I said. 

“* 'Yes,”’ he replied, “‘ a tall tale. Give me a tot, too. But 
it’s a true tale. If you look in Who’s Who for the year 1g -— 
you'll find ‘ chemical research’ given as one of Futvoye’s 
hobbies. If you look in each copy of Who’s Who for the 
succeeding years, you'll find no reference to his hobby. 
He left it out. When I was in Spate the year after the 
poisoning, I met the boy with the mouse-trap again, and 
I asked him if he still caught mice. ‘ No,’ he said, ° Mr. 
Futvoye hasn’t bought any for about a year !’ That’s all.” 

I gave a glass of whisky to my brother, and he raised it. 
‘* Here’s to Futvoye,’’ he said. ‘‘ May he be well and truly 
damned ! ”’ 


F. S. Fletcher 
THE JUDGE CORROBORATES 


from THE MALACHITE JAR 
Collins, 1930 


I 


Ever since Dickinson had arrested Gamble on a charge of 
burglary, he, Dickinson, had carried about with him an 
uneasy conviction that there was something wrong. The 
arrest had been made very quietly, and without any fuss, as 
Gamble emerged from the saloon bar of the Pride of London 
tavern, in Maida Vale, one evening, alone. All that the 
passers-by had noticed—if they noticed anything at all— 
was that two well-dressed men went up to and exchanged 
a few words with a third well-dressed man, who presently 
turned and walked off with them, as if they were all friends. 
But Dickinson remembered what Gamble had said—hence 
his uneasiness. 

‘**'You’re making a bloomer, my boy !”’ said Gamble. 
“And no error ! But—you’ll find that out soon enough. 
In the meantime fe 

In the meantime, of course, there was nothing for it but 
to accompany the two detectives to the nearest police- 
station, and to be charged. The charge was that on the 
night of November 21 last, he, John Gamble, did feloniously 
break and enter the dwelling-house of Martin Philip 
Tyrrell, in Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, and did steal 
from thence certain specified property. And once more 
Gamble had shaken his head—and laughed. 

‘** Not me, sonny,’’ he answered. ‘‘ On the wrong ’bus 
this time ! Come off it !”’ 

The detective who had accompanied Dickinson felt 
curious, and looked at Gamble, who had a reputation, 
with something more than interest. 

*“'What’s your game ?”’ he asked, in a quite friendly 
manner. ‘‘ Alibi? ”’ 

“* Something of that sort. old sport !’’ replied Gamble. 
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‘“You won’t get no conviction against yours truly this 
journey.’’ Then he turned and glanced at Dickinson, with 
a sneer, ‘* Think yourself blooming clever ? ’’ he remarked. 
“ Well—you ain’t ! ”’ 

Whatever other people might think, Dickinson knew 
himself to be clever—he knew, too, that he had exercised 
a vast amount of pains and ability in his conduct of this 
particular case. It had been put in his hands from the first, 
and he had followed it up with the patience and intelligence 
which had earned him high rank in the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. On the face of it, this was a very ordinary 
case. Mr. Tyrrell’s house, a detached one standing in its 
own garden, had been burglariously entered on a certain 
dark night, and silver and jewellery stolen. The burglar 
had done his work quietly and well, and had got clean 
away without rousing any of the household. But he had 
left a trace—two traces—of his personality. On Mr. Tyrrell’s 
sideboard stood a decanter of whisky, and glasses, and a 
jug of water—the burglar had not been able to withstand 
the temptation to take a drink. He had helped himself— 
and on the sides of the glass from which he had drunk, and 
on the jug from which he had poured out water, he had 
left distinct impressions of thumbs and fingers. And Dickin- 
son, who had an extensive and peculiar acquaintance with 
the higher class cracksmen of the metropolis, and who spent 
hours in going through finger-print records, no sooner saw 
those marks than he said to himself—Jack Gamble ! 

Jack Gamble also had a reputation. He was a smart chap, 
who picked up a good living by his wits. When he was not 
burgling, or thieving, he was engaged in other shady trans- 
actions, chiefly connected with horses—sometimes he kept 
inside the law, and now and then he strayed over the edge. 
One way or another, he had often been in trouble, and at 
the time of his arrest outside the Pride of London he had 
not long been restored to liberty after a term of imprison- 
ment. Dickinson had been keeping a patient eye upon him, 
and when he saw these finger-prints he felt no doubt 
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whatever that Gamble was going to fall into his hands again. 
He went off and compared the prints carefully with those 
in the official keeping, and that done he did a little quiet 
and secret work in finding out what Gamble’s movements 
had been on the night of the burglary. When he discovered 
that Gamble had been out most of that night, leaving his 
lodging at ten o’clock, and not returning until six next 
morning, he proceeded to act—for Dickinson was one of 
the most convinced of believers in the finger-print theory 
and system, and he was able, by enthusiasm, to infect others 
with his faith. 

Nevertheless, now that he had got him safely under lock 
and key, Dickinson was upset by Gamble’s cheerfulness. 
He kept seeing Gamble. He saw him when Gamble was 
before the magistrate—who, though apparently not quite 
such a firm believer in the finger-print theory as he might 
have been, was sufficiently convinced by the evidence to 
send Gamble for trial. And Gamble, awaiting removal to a 
detention prison until the next sitting at the Central Crim- 
inal Court, nodded affably to Dickinson, who had gone 
down to the cells at the police-court to take alook at him. 

‘* Think you’re steaming ahead all right, old cock, don’t 
yer ?’’ remarked Gamble. “So don’t I! You’re going to 
get thrown clean off the line, presently—see ! And, I say ! 
—when will the little affair come off ? What—next week ? 
You don’t happen to know who the old bloke on the bench’ll 
be, do yer, Mr. Dickinson ? ” 

Dickinson believed in being on good and even friendly 
terms with the criminals who came under his notice ; he 
adopted a sort of indulgent schoolmaster attitude to them. 

‘Your case’ll most likely come before Mr. Justice Staple- 
ton,’’ he answered good-humouredly, “‘ and you’ll have to 
make that alibi you’ve been hinting at a pretty good one 
to convince him, my lad ! What’re you laughing at ? ”’ 

For Gamble had begun to chuckle, as if some highly 
humorous notion had suddenly occurred to him. Before he 
could explain, certain peremptory officials motioned him 
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and certain other committed and remanded gentlemen to 
step towards the open door of Black Maria, drawn up in 
the yard outside. Gamble went off, still chuckling. 

** See you later then, Mr. Dickinson,”’ he said as he went. 
‘** Meet you at the C.C.C. next week. And you won’t have 
half a surprise, either ! ”’ 

That made Dickinson all the more uneasy—and sus- 
picious. Gamble had adopted a queer, half-contemptuous, 
defiant attitude before the magistrate. He had not even 
taken the trouble to employ a certain smart man of law 
who had defended him more than once—and had once 
actually restored him to such friends and relations as he 
happened to possess. He had listened to the finger-print 
evidence and the proof of his being absent from his lodgings 
with sneering eyes and lips. Asked what he had got to say, 
he replied that he’d say what he had to say at the proper 
time and place—“‘ and not half, neither, as they’d find out.”’ 
Altogether, he had shown such certainty that Dickinson 
was beginning to feel afraid, and perhaps a little doubtful. 
But he fell back on the hard theory—no two finger-prints are 
alike—and he was dead certain that the marks left on Mr. 
Tyrrell’s glass and jug were those of Jack Gamble’s fingers. 


II 


It was nothing but expert and circumstantial evidence 
against Gamble when his case came on at the Central 
Criminal Court before Mr. Justice Stapleton and a com- 
mon jury. Indeed, what was really being tried, in the 
opinion of at least one spectator, was not Gambie, but the 
finger-print theory. 

The finger-prints in question were passing for an hour 
or two between the bench and the jury-box, the jury-box 
and the barristers’ table ; for another hour or two, experts 
were giving opinions, pointing out technicalities, expatiat- 
ing learnedly on the theories and practice of such authori- 
ties as Bertillon, Herschel, Galton, and Henry. And Gamble 
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sat in the dock—having been courteously accommodated 
with a seat in view of the probable length of the case—and 
listened with a half-scornful, half-bored expression. 

Once more he had pleaded his innocence ; once more 
declined to be represented by anybody but himself. But he 
had asked, with some eagerness, if he could give evidence 
on his own behalf, and call a witness, and on hearing that 
he could—a fact of which he was already well aware—had 
smiled and winked derisively at Detective-Sergeant 
Dickinson. 

It all came to an end at last—the case for the prosecu- 
tion. Every one of the experts had sworn that the marks of 
thumbs and fingers on Mr. Tyrrell’s property were, in their 
belief, as experts, correspondent to those stamped by the 
prisoner in more than one official record. Evidence had 
been brought forward to show that Gamble was away from 
his lodgings during the hours at some period of which the 
burglary had undoubtedly been committed. 

It was, perhaps, not a very strong case ; the stolen pro- 
perty had not been traced, nor had a single article of it 
been found in the prisoner’s possession ; nor was there any 
evidence to show that he had disposed of valuable goods 
about that time. But—though nothing of the sort was men- 
tioned in court, in accordance with the strict principles of 
British justice, which takes every case on its own merits— 
it was generally known, even by the judge and jurymen, 
who are supposed to know nothing, that Gamble was an 
expert in these sort of things as the finger-print experts were 
clever in theirs, and most persons present expected to hear 
him found guilty, and sent to penal servitude again. 

Except Dickinson. Dickinson, after giving his own 
evidence, had taken a seat in a corner, from whence he 
watched the man in the dock suspiciously and moodily. 

Dickinson did not like the look of Gamble ; Gamble was 
altogether too indifferent, too bored, too superior to his 
situation. He made Dickinson think of a card-player who 
holds all the aces—and has another card ready up his sleeve. 
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And when Gamble was called upon for his defence, and 
made his way from dock to witness-box, smiling, Dickin- 
son felt a bit sick ; he wanted to convict Gamble, and he 
began to have an idea that Gamble was going to put a 
stop to that game. Yet—how ? 

Gamble took the oath as piously as if he had done little 
else but practise religious observance all his life. Possibly 
he felt unusually serious at that moment. At any rate, it 
was with an air of great decorum that he turned to the 
judge, who was watching him curiously. 

““As I ain’t represented by counsel, my lord,” said 
Gamble, “ perhaps your lordship’ll let me tell my tale in 
my Own way ? Sworn evidence, my lord.”’ 

* Certainly, tell your own story after your own fashion,”’ 
answered his lordship. ‘‘ You are probably quite well aware 
that you can be examined by the prosecution on whatever 
you say ?”’ 

“‘ Quite aware o’ that, my lord,’ replied Gamble, cheer- 
fully ; and smiled on the barristers in front of him. “‘ Any 
of these here gentlemen is quite welcome—or your lord- 
ship, either—to ask me any questions as seem to occur to 
°em—or to you, either, my lord.’’ He paused, and trans- 
ferred his smile to the twelve open-mouthed men in the 
jury-box. “* Well, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury, what 
I have to say to this here charge is—an alibi ! I’m going to 
prove an alibi, and when I’ve finished proving it, I expect 
to be discharged, and no other. Finger-prints or no finger- 
prints, I wasn’t within six miles of St. John’s Wood at any 
time of the night on which this here burglary was carried 
out. Why ? ’Cause I was somewhere else.”’ 

Gamble, from long experience of criminal courts, either 
as principal actor or interested spectator, was well aware 
of the importance in oratory of a dramatic pause, and he 
made one now, leaning over the edge of the witness-box, 
and glancing around him with a calm and triumphant 
smile. And suddenly he drew himself up, and began to 
check off his points on the tips of his stubby fingers. 
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** To start with, gentlemen,” he continued, “‘ the charge 
against me is that I broke into this house in Avenue Road, 
St. John’s Wood, on the night of November 21 last, accord- 
ing to the evidence, between ten o’clock—that ’ud be the 
evening of November 20—and six next morning. Gentle- 
men, from ten o’clock in the evening of November 20 until 
five-thirty next morning, J was in Wimbledon.” 

Gamble spoke the last word in a thrilling whisper, and 
the judge started and glanced sharply at him. 

“You were—where did you say? ’’ he asked, bending 
towards the prisoner. 

‘“* Wimbledon, my lord ! ’’ answered Gamble, loudly and 
promptly. ‘“‘ Wimbledon. Where your lordship resides.’ 

The judge started again and frowned. It was quite true 
that he did live at Wimbledon, in a pretty old house on 
the common, and his frown meant that he was not quite 
sure that he was pleased to hear that Mr. John Gamble had 
been in that select neighbourhood. 

*‘ Continue your evidence,’’ he said, a little sharply. 
** You were saying——”’ 

“That I was at Wimbledon that night, my lord,’’ re- 
plied Gamble, with a smile which sought out Dickinson in 
his corner. “ At Wimbledon—part of the time, anyway— 
and t’other part of the time on Wimbledon Common. And, 
gentlemen,’’ he went on, with a dramatic turn in the direc- 
tion of the jury-box, “‘ why was I at Wimbledon ? Gentle- 
men, I’m here to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth so—out with it. I went to Wimbledon for an 
unlawful purpose—which never came off.”’ 

Gamble let this soak into the atmosphere with another 
dramatic pause—made suddenly. He set out again just as 
suddenly—with an outstretched finger pointed at the fore- 
man of the jury, a fat man whose eyes goggled. 

“Mind you,” he said. “I’m a-going to tell the truth 
against myself—to clear myself of this ’ere particular 
charge. Now, it’s quite true—TI ain’t going to deny it, for 
it ’ud be of no use to—I’ve been in trouble before on little 
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matters of this sort. I got over the results of one of ’em— 
the last—on’y last October. And says I to myself, ‘ P'll chuck 
that game—’tain’t no good, when all’s taken into account.’ 
But about November 17 or 18—I can’t be sure to a day— 
a friend of mine who knew my abilities in this ’ere line, 
meets me one day in Long Acre, where I was looking after 
a bit of horse-flesh, and says he to me, confidential, ‘ Jack, 
my boy,’ he says, ‘if so be as you wants a nice soft job in 
your line what you could work on your own without a 
partner,’ he says, ‘ blimey if I can’t put you up to the very 
thing !’ he says. ‘ What is it?’ says I. ‘I ain’t particular 
for any job ; but, of course, if it’s something very soft——’ 
‘You could do it standing on yer blooming head,’ he says. 
‘It’s this °ere. You know I live down at Wimbledon ? ’ 
‘Certainly I do,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ there’s an old 
bloke has a very nice house on Wimbledon Common what 
you may be acquainted with—professional,’ he says. ‘ Which 
I mean Mr. Justice Stapleton.’’’ 

Mr. Justice Stapleton, who had been obviously fidgeting 
for some minutes, turned a very red face on Gamble. 

** I hope you’re not trifling with the Court, prisoner ? ”’ 
he remarked acidly. “‘ In the circumstances you must have 
every indulgence, but-——’”’ 

“It’s all gospel truth, my lord,’’ answered Gamble re- 
assuringly. ‘‘ Your lordship’ll see it in a minute—can’t give 
my evidence no other way, my lord. Well,’’ he continued 
triumphantly, and the judge leaned back with an air of 
patient resignation—“ well, gentlemen, that’s what this 
here friend of mine—which I shan’t give his name and 
address, nor call him—uniless strictly necessary—said. ‘ Mr. 
Justice Stapleton,’ he says. ‘ The old bird,’ he says, ‘ is one 
o’ them folks as doesn’t draw their front blinds down o’ 
nights, and many’s the time,’ he says, ‘ as I’ve passed the 
window of his dining-room, and looked in when all the 
lights was a-blazing, and his lordship getting his grub. And,’ 
says he, ‘he’s a sideboard that’s just creaking under gold and 
silver cups and plates, and that sort o’ thing. I understand,’ 
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he says, ‘as how his lordship was a bit of an athlete 
when he was a young ’un, and won a lot o’ pots, and then 
he’s won more in steeplechasing. Anyway,’ he says, ‘ there’s 
enough stuff on that sideboard, Jack, to make it worth your 
while to pay the old chap a quiet visit—see ? ’ 

** Well, gentlemen, of course nature is nature, and when 
I hears this, I thinks to myself—well, it ’ud be no harm 
to go down to Wimbledon Common and reconnoitre, as 
they term it. And so, about nine o’clock in the evening 
of November 20 last—you’ll be particular about that date, 
gentlemen !—I went down to Wimbledon, and I met this 
’ere friend o’ mine, and we took a quiet walk along by the 
house he spoke of—your lordship’s.”’ 

Gamble turned suddenly on the judge, and the eyes of 
every man in Court turned there, too. It was very evident 
that Mr. Justice Stapleton was not so much annoyed as 
puzzled. He was looking at the prisoner with a queer, in- 
quisitive, searching expression, and for an instant seemed 
about to speak—instead, he signed to him to proceed. And 
Gamble smiled and proceeded. 

** Well, gentlemen, it was just as this ’ere friend o’ mine 
—a truthful gentleman, he is !—had said,’’ he continued. 
* His lordship’s house stands back a bit—not much—from 
the road at the side of the common. His dining-room win- 
dows front the road. And, as my friend had said, the blinds 
wasn’t drawn—and we could see right in. Now I’ll invite 
his lordship’s particular attention to what me and my friend 
saw. There was a full blaze of electric-light in the room ; 
there was also an uncommonly fine fire in a big hearth. 
The sideboard at the back—black oak—was crammed with 
gold and silver plate—salvers, cups, vases, such like ; it 
fairly shone and sparkled in the light. And in that room 
there were three people—a-sitting in easy-chairs in front 0’ 
the fire. Perhaps his lordship’ll now take notice of how I 
describe *°em. One of ’em was his lordship himself; in his 
evening finery—no need to describe him. Another was 
a lady—his lordship’s lady, I took her to be—she was 
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knitting—made me think of my old mother, gentlemen, 
she looked that peaceful. And the third——’”’ 

Mr. Justice Stapleton leaned slightly towards the witness- 
box, and appeared to listen eagerly for the next words. 
Gamble gave him a sharp glance out of his eye-corners as 
he proceeded. 

“The third,’’ he said, “‘ was a tall, very fine-looking old 
gentleman, foreigner by the look of him, with a pointed 
white beard and waxed moustaches, and sat between the 
other two at the hearth-rug, smoking a big cigar. He was 
in evening clothes, too, and he’d a red riband round his 
neck, with a sort of star or medal hanging from it. A very 
peaceful, nice group they was—with their cigars and their 
glasses.”’ 

Mr. Justice Stapleton, with an odd look at the members 
of the Bar, suddenly sat upright again, and plunging his 
hand through his robes into some inner pocket, pulled out 
what was evidently a pocket or memorandum book, which 
he laid on the desk before him. And Gamble paused—but 
a nod of the judicial wig motioned him to go on. 

** Well, gentlemen,’’ he said, eyeing the fat foreman with 
approval, “‘me and my friend we saw all this, and then 
we went on, quietly, and we had a drink or two, and then 
we went home to his house and took a bit o’ supper. And 
when that was over: ‘ What d’yer think o’ this job, Jack?’ 
says he. ‘ Softish ’un, ain’t it?’ he says. ‘ Leastways to a 
gentleman o’ your ability,’ says he. ‘ Might be,’ says I ; 
* but I’d like to take a look round the premises when things 
is quiet,’ I says. ‘ Just to see how things is, yer know,’ I says. 
‘Well, there ain’t neither dog nor cat in that house,’ says 
he. ‘ His lordship can’t abide ’em.’ ‘ Cats,’ says I, ‘ don’t 
count—I’ve done many a bit o’ business with a couple o’ 
cats lookin’ on, interested like. But dogs is different. You’re 
sure there ain’t no dogs ?’ ‘ Not a dog,’ says he. ‘ I knows ! 
Horses is his lordship’s *obby—dogs he will not have !’ 
‘ All right,’ says I. ‘ Then we’ll just sit here a bit—say till 
it’s past midnight, and then—well, I'll just prospect a bit. 
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Not,’ I says, ‘ as I shall operate to-night, but I’ll just take 
a little look at doors and windows.’ So, of course, we had 
a drop of something comforting on that, and we talked 
about one thing and another, and at half-past twelve I went 
back, through them bushes which is so convenient, to take 
a look round his lordship’s house in the dark.”’ 

Mr. Justice Stapleton had opened his little book by that 
time, consulted some entry in it, and shut it up again. He 
was now leaning his chin on his hand, watching Gamble 
with a mingling of keenness and amusement, and he so 
continued to watch him while the accused went cheerfully 
on his way. And Gamble resumed his candid narrative 
with something that was very like a wink at the jury. 

“* Now, gentlemen,”’ he said, leaning still farther over the 
edge of the witness-box, as if to take the whole Court into 
his confidence more fully, ‘* you see that I’m being open 
and truthful with you, from the mere fact that I’m giving 
myself away ! For, of course, the instant I entered his lord- 
ship’s garden, I was where I oughtn’t to ha’ been—with 
intent to commit a felony. Only—I didn’t intend to commit 
it just then—maybe not for a night or two—I only just 
wanted to look round. And I did look round—careful. I 
took a look at doors and windows—back, front, and side. 
I satisfied myself there wasn’t no blooming dog. And, 
eventual, I took a carefuller look at the window of the 
dining-room, where all that plate was spread out on the 
sideboard. And while I was engaged at that, and quiet as 
a mouse, there was a light suddenly shone in on that room, 
and in walks his lordship there, a-carrying a bedroom 
candle. And to prove to you—and to him—that I saw him, 
he was wearing pink and white-striped pyjamas, and he’d 
a white woollen shawl tied round his throat. I ask you, 
gentlemen, and I asks his lordship—how could I ha’ seen 
them little details if I hadn’t been there ? ”’ 

Here followed another dramatic pause, during which 
Gamble took a calmly disdainful look at Dickinson. Amidst 
a dead silence, he went on: 
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““And more than that, gentlemen! A second later, in 
comes the other old gentleman,”’ he said. ‘‘ Him with the 
pointed white beard and waxed moustache. He was in a 
dressing-gown—a bright red ’un, with a black cord round 
the middle. And he’d a candle, too, and I saw at once that 
both of ’em had been roused by something that I couldn’t 
account for—for I’d certainly made no noise as I knew of, 
and was only looking through the window. They both 
talked a bit—then his lordship went out into the hall, and 
a second later looked in again with a big overcoat on, and 
a bull’s-eye lantern in his hand ; and at that, gentlemen, 
I made myself scarce, and hopped it out of the garden and 
in amongst the trees at the other side of the road. I hadn’t 
been there two minutes when a policeman comes along, 
and I heard his lordship call him from the front door— 
whereupon I went off across the common, and back to my 
friend’s house. And there I stopped until the workmen’s 
trains started running—and then I took one home to Lon- 
don. And—there you are ! And now I asks all present— 
how could I ha’ been in Avenue Road any time that night, 
when I was down at Wimbledon, miles and miles away ? 
And I asks more—TI asks his lordship there, as a gentle- 
man, to corroborate what I’ve said—for he can ! ’’ 

The attention of the Court shifted itself from the prisoner 
to the judge. Every eye was turned on Mr. Justice Stapleton 
as he slowly drew himself up and looked over his spectacles 
at Gamble, and from him to the prosecuting solicitor. 

** This is certainly a very remarkable statement on the 
part of the prisoner,’’ he began. “ He puts me in a very 
curious situation. I am really being asked to be witness as 
well as judge. If this case had been tried by one of my 
brother judges, the prisoner would, I suppose, have raised 
the same defence, and called me as a witness on his behalf. 
Really, I am somewhat at a loss—but I may as well tell 
you that I believe what the prisoner has just told us to be 
perfectly true. It is quite true that I have a prejudice— 
a life-long one, and possibly a very foolish one—against 

Fp 
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drawing blinds and curtains over my windows. It is' also 
true that I have a quantity of gold and silver plate on my 
sideboard, and that it can be seen, I daresay, from the road 
outside at night, when there is a strong light in that room. 
I don’t attach much importance—in the present matter— 
to these details ; the prisoner might easily have gained so 
much knowledge at any time. But’’—here his lordship 
picked up his little book—“ it is impossible to deny that 
certain events took place at my house on the night of 
November 20~21 exactly as the prisoner has set them out. 
On that night I had an old friend of mine, Monsieur Paul 
Lavonier, a famous French scientist, to dine and sleep there. 
In appearance he is precisely as the prisoner describes him 
—he was certainly wearing the collar and star of a much- 
prized decoration. It is quite true that at, or about, one 
o’clock in the morning I fancied I heard a sound in my 
garden, and that I went down to the dining-room ; it is 
quite true that my attire was as the prisoner says. It is true, 
also, that M. Lavonier came down, also, in such a garment 
as the prisoner spoke of. It is also true that I put on an over- 
coat, lighted a lantern which I keep in my hall, opened the 
front door, and hailed a passing constable, who afterwards 
looked round the grounds, and found nothing suspicious. 
And, frankly,”’ continued the judge, glancing with a shrewd 
and humorous smile, ‘‘ I do not see how this man who un- 
doubtedly witnessed these things at my house on Wimble- 
don Common on the night in question, could possibly have 
committed a burglary in the north of London at the same 
time. It might be suggested that he left Wimbledon at once 
on being baffled at my house, at or about one o’clock, and 
proceeded straight to Avenue Road. But you will remember, 
gentlemen of the jury, that, according to Mr. Tyrrell’s evi- 
dence, Mr. Tyrrell himself was up until two o’clock that 
morning, that he only went to bed for two hours, as he had 
to catch a train at King’s Cross, and that burglary at his 
house certainly took place between two and four. Now there 
are no trains from Wimbledon to town at that time of night 
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and it is extremely improbable that the prisoner could get 
from one point—my house, where he certainly was about 
a quarter or half-past one—to another, many miles away, 
before four. I am, of course, informally corroborating the 
prisoner’s evidence—I really don’t see that I can avoid do- 
ing so in this peculiar and extraordinary situation. The case 
against the prisoner rests entirely on these finger-prints— 
I shall make some remarks on that matter presently.’”? He 
glanced at the prosecuting counsel. ‘‘ Do you wish to ask 
this man anything ?”’ he inquired. 

““If your lordship pleases,’? answered the _ barrister 
addressed, who was plainly taken aback. 

He turned to Gamble. 

“Why didn’t you tell all this before the magistrate ? ”’ 
he demanded. 

‘* Because I preferred to tell it here,’’ retorted Gamble. 

* Did you know that his lordship was going to try this 
case?” 

** Not till Dickinson told me—after I’d been committed,”’ 
said Gamble, pointing at the detective. 

“Were you intending to call his lordship as a witness 
then ? ”’ asked the counsel. 

““ What do you think ?’’ sneered Gamble. “‘ Course I 
was !” 

““Why haven’t you called that friend of yours at 
Wimbledon ? ”’ 

‘What?’ exclaimed Gamble. “To give him away 
for putting me on to the job? Not likely ; he’s a highly 
respectable man, he is, as keeps a shop down there.”’ 

“You need not have let us know that he put you on 
to the job—this respectable shopkeeper !’’ retorted the 
counsel. ‘‘ You could have called him to prove that you 
spent most of that night with him at Wimbledon, without 
saying why. What proof have you, besides what you’ve 
said, that you ever were at Wimbledon ? ”’ 

Gamble smiled, and suddenly thrust his fingers into his 
waistcoat pocket. There were evidently a hole in its lining, 
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and, after some fumbling and fishing, he extracted some- 
thing which he held up, and then passed in the direction 
of the bench. 

**' That !”’ he said. “‘ Ticket from Wimbledon to Water- 
loo. They didn’t take it, and I didn’t give it up. Look at 
the date !”’ 

There was some consultation between the Bench and the 
Bar, and then his lordship, taking off his spectacles, turned 
leisurely to the jury and began to talk about the finger- 
print system. And Dickinson frowned and nudged a fellow 
detective, who sat by him. For he knew that Mr. Justice 
Stapleton was a good deal of a sceptic about that system, 
and had more than once made caustic remarks about it 
and its exponents, and he expected what precisely came to 
pass within the next twenty minutes. For the jury returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty,’? and Gamble walked out of the 
dock a free man once more. 

And, once free, Gamble sought out Dickinson in the 
precincts of the Court, and openly sneered at him. 

“What did I tell yer, Mr. Clever ? ’’ he said, making a 
face at the detective. ‘‘ Didn’t I say you were making a 
bloomer this tme? Yah!” 

‘It’s you that’s the clever man, my lad !’’ answered 
Dickinson. ‘“‘ You’ve done me—and everybody—somehow ! 
I wouldn’t mind giving you a fiver to be let into the secret.”’ 

But Gamble only made another face, and took himself 
off for a much-needed drink. 


II! 


Dickinson was as certain that Gamble had bamboozled 
the Court as he was certain that Gamble was the culprit 
in the Avenue Road affair. But as to how Gamble had 
managed it, he was utterly at a loss to conceive. He kept 
an eye on him for some time, and whenever they met, 
Gamble winked at him derisively. The derision signified 
not so much a reference to what had just occurred as to the 
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fact that Gamble was going on the straight, and giving 
Dickinson no chance to get at him. Dickinson, narrowly as 
he watched and listened, could hear nothing, until, sud- 
denly, he missed his man. Gamble was no longer seen in 
his usual haunts—he made a complete disappearance. And 
it was not until he had been gone for some time, and Dickin- 
son had failed to gain news of him, that he heard something 
from one of those strange individuals who hover between 
criminals and criminal-catchers, and who, being neither, 
have none of the honour which exists even amongst thieves. 
This man, being in conversation with Dickinson, suddenly 
turned to the subject which still rankled in the detective’s 
mind. 

“You ain’t seen nothing of Jack Gamble of late, I 
reckon ? ’’ he observed. ‘‘ And you won’t—no more. Made 
a clean wipe of the slate, Jack has ; gone to Australia, he 
has, with a mate—horse-dealing—for good. On the straight, 
you understand ? ”’ 

** That’s it, is it? °? remarked Dickinson. 

“‘ That’s it, sir,’ asserted the other, and laughed as at 
some pleasant thought. ‘‘ He done you a fair treat over 
that Avenue Road affair, didn’t he, now ? Of course, there 
was them as knew how it was done, me amongst ’em. And 
now that old Jack’s t’other side of the world, I don’t mind 
telling you, between you and me, private. 

“It was like this here. When Jack came home after that 
last stretch, him and another mate of his looked round for 
some likely cribs to crack. One of ’em was that house in 
Avenue Road, and another was the judge’s place near 
Wimbledon Common. They settled to do ’em the same 
night. Jack did the Avenue Road business, right enough ; 
t’other man went to Wimbledon, and his job didn’t come 
off. It was him—t’other man—as had all the adventures 
that Jack told in Court ! He primed Jack with all the points 
next day, down to every detail, giving him that ticket, and 
it was agreed between ’em that if either of em got took in 
connection with the Avenue Road affair, which it was was 
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to make use of the Wimbledon knowledge to get up an 
alibi. It happened to be Jack, and him having a particular 
good memory, he just reeled off all that had happened to 
the other chap as if it had been to himself, see ? Nice, simple 
thing—what, Mr. Dickinson ? ”’ 

Mr. Dickinson replied briefly that he had always known 
Jack Gamble to be a clever man, and retired—to visit Mr. 
Justice Stapleton, and add to that learned gentleman’s 
stock of knowledge. 


R. Austin Freeman 


THE ECHO OF A MUTINY 


Srom ‘Tue Sincinc Bone 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1912 


PART I 
DEATH ON THE GIRDLER 


Le opular belief ascribes to infants and the lower animals 
certain occult powers of divining character denied to the 
reasoning faculties of the human adult; and is apt to accept 
their judgment as finally over-riding the pronouncements 
of mere experience. 

Whether this belief rests upon any foundation other than 
the universal love of paradox it is unnecessary to inquire. 
It is very generally entertained, especially by ladies of a 
certain social status; and by Mrs. Thomas Solly it was 
loyally maintained as an article of faith. 

** Yes,” she moralised, “it’s surprisin’ how they know, 
the little children and the dumb animals. But they do. 
There’s no deceivin’ them. They can tell the gold from the 
dross in a moment, they can, and they reads the human 
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heart like a book. Wonderful, I call it. I suppose it’s in- 
stinct.”” 

Having delivered herself of this priceless gem of philo- 
sophic thought, she thrust her arms elbow-deep into the 
foaming wash-tub and glanced admiringly at her lodger 
as he sat in the doorway, supporting on one knee an obese 
infant of eighteen months and on the other a fine tabby 
Cat. 

James Brown was an elderly seafaring man, small and 
slight in build and in manner suave, insinuating and 
perhaps a trifle sly. But he had all the sailor’s love 
of children and animals, and the sailor’s knack of making 
himself acceptable to them, for, as he sat with an empty 
pipe wobbling in the grasp of his toothless gums, the baby 
beamed with humid smiles, and the cat, rolled into a 
fluffy ball and purring like a stocking-loom, worked its 
fingers ecstatically as if it were trying on a new pair of 
gloves. 

“It must be mortal lonely out at the lighthouse,” Mrs. 
Solly resumed. ‘‘ Only three men and never a neighbour 
to speak to ; and, Lord ! what a muddle they must be in 
with no woman to look after them and keep ’em tidy. 
But you won’t be overworked, Mr. Brown, in these long 
days ; daylight till past nine o’clock. I don’t know what 
you'll do to pass the time.” 

‘“‘ Oh, I shall find plenty to do, I expect,” said Brown, 
*“ what with cleanin’ the lamps and glasses and paintin’ 
up the ironwork. And that reminds me,” he added, looking 
round at the clock, ‘“‘ that time’s getting on. High water 
at half-past ten, and here it’s gone eight o’clock.” 

Mrs. Solly, acting on the hint, began rapidly to fish 
out the washed garments and wring them out into the form 
of short ropes. Then, having dried her hands on her apron, 
she relieved Brown of the protesting baby. 

“Your room will be ready for you, Mr. Brown,” said © 
she, ‘ when your turn comes for a spell ashore ; and main 
glad me and Tom will be to see you back.”’ 
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“Thank you, Mrs. Solly, ma’am,”? answered Brown, 
tenderly placing the cat on the floor ; “‘ you won’t be more 
glad than what [ will.”” He shook hands warmly with his 
landlady, kissed the baby, chucked the cat under the chin, 
and, picking up his little chest by its becket, swung it on 
to his shoulder and strode out of the cottage. 

His way lay across the marshes, and, like the ships 
in the offing, he shaped his course by the twin towers of 
Reculver that stood up grotesquely on the rim of the land ; 
and as he trod the springy turf, Tom Solly’s fleecy charges 
looked up at him with vacant stares and valedictory bleat- 
ings. Once, at a dyke-gate, he paused to look back at the 
fair Kentish landscape : at the grey tower of St. Nicholas- 
at-Wade peeping above the trees and the far-away mill 
at Sarre, whirling slowly in the summer breeze ; and, above 
all, at the solitary cottage where, for a brief spell in his 
stormy life, he had known the homely joys of domesticity 
and peace. Well, that was over for the present, and the 
lighthouse loomed ahead. With a half-sigh he passed 
through the gate and walked on towards Reculver. 

Outside the whitewashed cottages with their official 
black chimneys a petty-officer of the coast-guard was 
adjusting the halyards of the flagstaff. He looked round 
as Brown approached, and hailed him cheerily. 

‘“* Here you are, then,”’ said he, “‘ all figged out in your 
new togs, too. But we’re in a bit of a difficulty, d’ye see. 
We've got to pull up to Whitstable this morning, so I 
can’t send a man out with you and I can’t spare a boat.” 

** Have I got to swim out, then?’ asked Brown. 

The coast-guard grinned. ‘‘ Not in them new clothes, 
mate,” he answered. ‘‘ No, but there’s old Willett’s boat ; 
he isn’t using her to-day ; he’s going over to Minster to 
see his daughter, and he'll let us have the loan of the boat. 
But there’s no one to go with you, and I’m responsible 
to Willett.” . 
~ “Well, what about it?” asked Brown, with the deep- 
sea sailor’s (usually misplaced) confidence in his power 
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to handle a sailing-boat. ‘‘ D’ye think I can’t manage a tub 
of a boat? Me what’s used the sea since I was a kid of 
ten?” 

“Yes,” said the coast-guard ; ‘‘ but who’s to bring her 
back ? ” 

‘Why, the man that I’m going to relieve,” answered 
Brown. ‘‘ He don’t want to swim no more than what I 
do.” 

The coast-guard reflected with his telescope pointed 
at a passing barge. ‘‘ Well, I suppose it’ll be all right,” 
he concluded ; “‘ but it’s a pity they couldn’t send a tender 
round. However, if you undertake to send the boat back, 
we'll get her afloat. It’s time you were off.” 

He strolled away to the back of the cottages, whence 
he presently returned with two of his mates, and the four 
men proceeded along the shore to where Willett’s boat lay 
just above high-water mark. 

The Emily was a beamy craft of the type locally known 
as a “‘ half-share skiff,” solidly built of oak, with varnished 
planking and fitted with main and mizzen lugs. She was 
a good handful for four men, and, as she slid over the soft 
chalk rocks with a hollow rumble, the coast-guards de- 
bated the advisability of lifting out the bags of shingle 
with which she was ballasted. However, she was at length 
dragged down, ballast and all, to the water’s edge, and then 
while Brown stepped the main-mast, the petty-officer 
gave him his directions. ‘‘ What you’ve got to do,” said he, 
‘is to make use of the flood tide. Keep her nose nor’-east, 
and with this trickle of nor’-westerly breeze you ought to 
make the lighthouse in one board. Anyhow, don’t let her 
get east of the lighthouse, or, when the ebb sets in, you'll 
be in a fix.” 

To these admonitions Brown listened with jaunty in- 
difference as he hoisted the sails and watched the incoming 
tide creep over the level shore. Then the boat lifted on the 
gentle swell. Putting out an oar, he gave a vigorous shove 
off that sent the boat, with a final scrape, clear of the beach 
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and then, having dropped the rudder on to its pintles, 
he seated himself and calmly belayed the main-sheet. 

*“ There he goes,’? growled the coast-guard ; ‘“‘ makin’ 
fast his sheet. They will doit ’’ (he invariably did it himself), 
“and that’s how accidents happen. I hope old Willett’ll 
see his boat back all right.” 

He stood for some time watching the dwindling boat 
as it sidled across the smooth water ; then he turned and 
followed his mates towards the station. 

Out on the south-western edge of the Girdler Sand, 
just inside the two-fathom line, the spindle-shanked light- 
house stood a-straddle on its long screw-piles like some 
uncouth red-bodied wading-bird. It was now nearly half- 
flood tide. The highest shoals were long since covered, 
and the lighthouse rose above the smooth sea as solitary 
as a slaver becalmed in the “ middle passage.”’ 

On the gallery outside the lantern were two men, the 
entire staff of the building, of whom one sat huddled 
in a chair with his left leg propped up with pillows on an- 
other, while his companion rested a telescope on the rail 
and peered at the faint grey line of the distant land and the 
two tiny points that marked the twin spires of Reculver. 

‘* I don’t see any signs of the boat, Harry,” said he. 

The other man groaned. “I shall lose the tide,”? he com- 
plained, “and then there’s another day gone.” 

“They can pull you down to Birchington and put you 
in the train,”’ said the first man. 

“I don’t want no trains,” growled the invalid. ‘‘ The 
boat’ll be bad enough. I suppose there’s nothing coming 
our way, Tom?” 

Tom turned his face eastward and shaded his eyes. 
** There’s a brig coming across the tide from the north,” 
he said. “ Looks like a collier.’” He pointed his telescope 
at the approaching vessel, and added : “‘ She’s got two new 
cloths on her upper fore top-sail, one on each leech.” 

The other man sat up eagerly. “‘ What’s her trysail like, 
Tom?” he asked. 
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““ Can’t see it,” replied Tom. “‘ Yes, I can now : it’s 
tanned. Why, that’ll be the old Utopia, Harry ; she’s the only 
brig I know that’s got a tanned trysail.”” 

“Look here, Tom,” exclaimed the other, “if that’s 
the Utopia, she’s going to my home and I’m going aboard 
of her. Captain Mockett’ll give me a passage, I know.” 

“You oughtn’t to go until you’re relieved, you know, 
Barnett,”’ said Tom doubtfully ; ‘‘ it’s against regulations 
to leave your station.” 

** Regulations be blowed !”’ exclaimed Barnett. ‘‘ My 
leg’s more to me than the regulations. I don’t want to be 
a cripple all my life. Besides, I’m no good here, and this 
new chap, Brown, will be coming out presently. You run 
up the signal, Tom, like a good comrade, and hail the brig.” 

‘Well, it’s your look-out,” said Tom, “and I don’t 
mind saying that if I was in your place I should cut off 
home and see a doctor, if I got the chance.”’ He sauntered 
off to the flag locker, and, selecting the two code-flags, 
deliberately toggled them on to the halyards. Then, as the 
brig swept up within range, he hoisted the little balls of 
bunting to the flagstaff-head and jerked the halyards, when 
the two flags blew out making the signal ‘‘ Need assistance.” 

Promptly a coal-soiled answering pennant soared to the 
brig’s main-truck ; less promptly the collier went about, 
and, turning her nose down stream, slowly drifted stern 
forwards towards the lighthouse. Then.a boat slid out 
through her gangway, and a couple of men plied the oars 
vigorously. 

“‘ Lighthouse ahoy !”’ roared one of them, as the boat 
came within hail. “‘ What’s amiss ? ”’ 

“Harry Barnett has broke his leg,” shouted the light- 
house-keeper, ‘“‘ and he wants to know if Captain Mockett 
will give him a passage to Whitstable.” 

The boat turned back to the brig, and after a brief and 
bellowed consultation, once more pulled towards the 
lighthouse. 

“Skipper says yus,” roared the sailor, when he was 
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within ear-shot, ‘“‘ and he says look alive, ’cause he don’t 
want to miss his tide.” 

The injured man heaved a sigh of relief. “‘ That’s good 
news,’’ said he, ‘‘ though how the blazes I’m going to get 
down the ladder is more than I can tell. What do you say, 
Jeffreys ? ”’ 

‘“*¥ say you'd better let me lower you with the tackle,” 
replied Jeffreys. “ You can sit in the bight of a rope and 
I’ll give you a line to steady yourself with.” 

‘* Ah, that'll do, Tom,” said Barnett; ‘“ but, for the 
Lord’s sake, pay out the fall-rope gently.” 

The arrangements were made so quickly that by the time 
the boat was fast alongside everything was in readiness, 
and a minute later the injured man, dangling like a gigantic 
spider from the end of the tackle, slowly descended, cursing 
volubly to the accompaniment of the creaking of the blocks. 
His chest and kit-bag followed, and, as soon as these were 
unhooked from the tackle, the boat pulled off to the brig, 
which was now slowly creeping stern-foremost past the 
lighthouse. The sick man was hoisted up the side, his chest 
handed up after him, and then the brig was put on her 
course due south across the Kentish Flats. 

Jeffreys stood on the gallery watching the receding vessel 
and listening to the voices of her crew as they grew small 
and weak in the increasing distance. Now that his gruff 
companion was gone, a strange loneliness had fallen on 
the lighthouse. The last of the homeward-bound ships 
had long since passed up the Princes Channel and left 
the calm sea desolate and blank. The distant buoys, 
showing as tiny black dots on the glassy surface, and the 
spindly shapes of the beacons which stood up from in- 
visible shoals, but emphasised the solitude of the empty 
sea, and the tolling of the bell buoy on the Shivering Sand, 
stealing faintly down the wind, sounded weird and mourn- 
ful. The day’s work was already done. The lenses were 
polished, the lamps had been trimmed, and the little motor 
that worked the fog-horn had been cleaned and oiled. 
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There were several odd jobs, it is true, waiting to be done, 
as there always are in a lighthouse ; but, just now, Jeffreys 
was not in a working humour. A new comrade was coming 
into his life to-day, a stranger with whom he was to be 
shut up alone, night and day, for a month on end, and 
whose temper and tastes and habits might mean for him 
pleasant companionship or jangling and discord without 
end. Who was this man Brown? What had he been? 
and what was he like ? These were the questions that passed 
naturally enough, through the lighthouse-keeper’s mind 
and distracted him from his usual thoughts and occupations. 

Presently a speck on the landward horizon caught his 
eye. He snatched up the telescope eagerly and inspected 
it. Yes, it was a boat ; but not the coast-guard’s cutter, 
for which he was looking. Evidently a fisherman’s boat 
and with only one man in it. He laid down the telescope 
with a sigh of disappointment, and, filling his pipe, leaned 
on the rail with a dreamy eye bent on the faint grey line 
of the land. 

Three long years had he spent in this dreary solitude, 
so repugnant to his active, restless nature: three blank 
interminable years, with nothing to look back on but the 
endless succession of summer calms, stormy nights and the 
chilly fogs of winter, when the unseen steamers hooted from 
the void and the fog-horn bellowed its hoarse warning. 

Why had he come to this God-forgotten spot? and 
why did he stay, when the wide world called to him? 
And then memory painted him a picture on which his 
mind’s eye had often looked before and which once again 
arose before him, shutting out the vision of the calm sea 
and the distant land. It was a brightly coloured picture. 
It showed a cloudless sky brooding over the deep blue 
tropic sea ; and in the middle of the picture, see-sawing 
gently on the quiet swell, a white-painted barque. 

Her sails were clewed up untidily, her swinging yards 
jerked at the slack braces and her untended wheel revolved 
to and fro to the oscillations of the rudder. 
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She was not a derelict, for more than a dozen men 
were on her deck ; but the men were all drunk and mostly 
asleep, and there was never an officer among them. 

Then he saw the interior of one of her cabins. The 
chart-rack, the tell-tale compass and the chronometers 
marked it as the captain’s cabin. In it were four men, 
and two of them lay dead on the deck. Of the other two, 
one was a small, cunning-faced man, who was, at the mo- 
ment, kneeling beside one of the corpses to wipe a knife 
upon its coat. The fourth man was himself. 

Again, he saw the two murderers stealing off in a quarter- 
boat, as the barque with her drunken crew drifted towards 
the spouting surf of a river-bar. He saw the ship melt 
away in the surf like an icicle in the sunshine ; and, later, 
two ship-wrecked mariners, picked up in an open boat 
and set ashore at an American port. 

That was why he was here. Because he was a murderer. 
The other scoundrel, Amos Todd, had turned Queen’s 
Evidence and denounced him, and he had barely managed 
to escape. Since then he had hidden himself from the great 
world, and here he must continue to hide, not from the law 
—for his person was unknown now that his shipmates were 
dead—but from the partner of his crime. It was the fear 
of Todd that had changed him from Jeffrey Rorke to Tom 
Jeffreys and had sent him to the Girdler, a prisoner for 
life. Todd might die—might even now be dead—but he 
would never hear of it : would never hear the news of his 
release. 

He roused himself and once more pointed his telescope 
at the distant boat. She was considerably nearer now and 
seemed to be heading out towards the lighthouse. Perhaps 
the man in her was bringing a message ; at any rate, there 
was no sign of the coast-guard’s cutter. 

He went in, and, betaking himself to the kitchen, busied 
himself with a few simple preparations for dinner. But 
there was nothing to cook, for there remained the cold 
meat from yesterday’s cooking, which he would make 
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sufficient, with some biscuit in place of potatoes. He 
felt restless and unstrung ; the solitude irked him, and the 
everlasting wash of the water among the piles jarred on 
his nerves. 

When he went out again into the gallery the ebb-tide had 
set in strongly and the boat was little more than a mile 
distant ; and now, through the glass, he could see that the 
man in her wore the uniform cap of the Trinity House. 
Then the man must be his future comrade, Brown ; but 
this was very extraordinary. What were they to do with the 
boat ? There was no one to take her back. 

The breeze was dying away. As he watched the boat, 
he saw the man lower the sail and take to his oars ; and 
something of hurry in the way the man pulled over the 
gathering tide, caused Jeffreys to look round the horizon. 
And then, for the first time, he noticed a bank of fog 
creeping up from the east and already so near that the 
beacon on the east Girdler had faded out of sight. He 
hastened in to start the little motor that compressed the 
air for the fog-horn and waited awhile to see that the 
mechanism was running properly. Then, as the deck 
vibrated to the roar of the horn, he went out once more 
into the gallery. 

The fog was now all round the lighthouse and the boat 
was hidden from view. He listened intently. The enclosing 
wall of vapour seemed to have shut out sound as well as 
vision. At intervals the horn bellowed its note of warning, 
and then all was still save the murmur of the water among 
the piles below, and, infinitely faint and far away, the 
mournful tolling of the bell on the Shivering Sand. 

At length there came to his ear the muffled sound of oars 
working in the tholes ; then, at the very edge of the circle 
of grey water that was visible, the boat appeared through 
the fog, pale and spectral, with a shadowy figure pulling 
furiously. The horn emitted a hoarse growl ; the man looked 
round, perceived the lighthouse and altered his course 
towards it. 
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Jeffreys descended the iron stairway, and, walking along 
the lower gallery, stood at the head of the ladder earnestly 
watching the approaching stranger. Already he was tired 
of being alone. The yearning for human companionship 
had been growing ever since Barnett left. But what sort 
of comrade was this stranger who was coming into his life ? 
And coming to occupy so dominant a place in it. It was a 
momentous question. 

The boat swept down swiftly athwart the hurrying tide. 
Nearer it came and yet nearer : and still Jeffreys could catch 
no glimpse of his new comrade’s face. At length it came 
fairly alongside and bumped against the fender-post ; the 
stranger whisked in an oar and grabbed a rung of the 
ladder, and Jeffreys dropped a coil of rope into the boat. 
And still the man’s face was hidden. 

Jeffreys leaned out over the ladder and watched him 
anxiously, as he made fast the rope, unhooked the sail 
from the traveller and unstepped the mast. When he had 
set all in order, the stranger picked up a small chest, and, 
swinging it over his shoulder, stepped on to the ladder. 
Slowly, by reason of his encumbrance, he mounted, rung 
by rung, with never an upward glance, and Jeffreys 
gazed down at the top of his head with growing curiosity. 
At last he reached the top of the ladder and Jeffreys stooped 
to lend him a hand. Then, for the first time, he looked 
up, and Jeffreys started back with a blanched face. 

“God Almighty!” he gasped ; “‘it’s Amos Todd!” 

As the newcomer stepped on the gallery, the fog-horn 
emitted a roar like that of some hungry monster. Jeffreys 
turned abruptly without a word, and walked to the stairs 
followed by Todd, and the two men ascended with never 
a sound but the hollow clank of their footsteps on the iron 
plates. Silently Jeffreys stalked into the living-room and, 
as his companion followed, he turned and motioned to 
the latter to set down his chest. 

** You ain’t much of a talker, mate,” said Todd, looking 
round the room in some surprise: ‘‘ ain’t you going to 
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say ‘ good morning’? We’re going to be good comrades, 
I hope, I’m Jim Brown, the new hand, I am ; what might 
your name be?” 

Jeffreys turned on him suddenly and led him to the 
window. ‘ Look at me carefully, Amos Todd,” he said 
sternly, “‘ and then ask yourself what my name is.” 

At the sound of his voice Todd looked up with a start 
and turned pale as death. “‘ It can’t be,” he whispered, 
‘* it can’t be Jeff Rorke ! ” 

The other man laughed harshly, and, leaning forward, 
said in a low voice : ‘‘ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy!” 

*“ Don’t say that !’’ exclaimed Todd. “‘ Don’t call me 
your enemy, Jeff. Lord knows but I’m glad to see you, 
though I’d never have known you without your beard 
and with that grey hair. I’ve been to blame, Jeff, and I 
know it ; but it ain’t no use raking up old grudges. Let 
bygones be bygones, Jeff, and let us be pals as we used to 
be.” He wiped his face with his handkerchief and watched 
his companion apprehensively. 

** Sit down,” said Rorke, pointing to a shabby, rep- 
covered arm-chair ; “sit down and tell us what you’ve 
done with all that money. You’ve blued it all, I suppose, 
or you wouldn’t be here.” 

*“ Robbed, Jeff,” answered Todd: ‘“‘ robbed of every 
penny. Ah! that was an unfortunate affair, that job on 
board the old Sea-flower. But it’s over and done with and 
we'd best forget it. They’re all dead but us, Jeff, so we’re 
safe enough so long as we keep our mouths shut ; all at the 
bottom of the sea—and the best place for ’em too.” 

** Yes,” Rorke replied fiercely, “‘ that’s the best place 
for your shipmates when they know too much; at the 
bottom of the sea or swinging at the end of a rope.” He 
paced up and down the little room with rapid strides, 
and each time that he approached Todd’s chair the latter 
shrank back with an expression of alarm. 

“Don’t sit there staring at me,” said Rorke. ‘“ Why 
don’t you smoke or do something ? ” 
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Todd hastily produced a pipe from his pocket, and having 
filled it from a moleskin pouch, stuck it in his mouth while 
he searched for a match. Apparently he carried his matches 
loose in his pocket, for he presently brought one forth— 
a red-headed match, which, when he struck it on the wall, 
lighted with a pale-blue flame. He applied it to his pipe, 
sucking in his cheeks while he kept his eyes fixed on his 
companion. Rorke, meanwhile, halted in his walk to cut 
some shavings from a cake of hard tobacco with a large 
clasp-knife ; and, as he stood, he gazed with frowning 
abstraction at Todd. 

“This pipe’s stopped,” said the latter, sucking ineffec- 
tually at the mouthpiece. ‘‘ Have you got such a thing 
as a piece of wire, Jeff.” 

“No, I haven’t,” replied Rorke ; “not up here. I'll 
get a bit from the store presently. Here take this pipe till 
you can clean your own: I’ve got another in the rack there.”’ 
The sailor’s natural hospitality overcoming for the moment 
his animosity, he thrust the pipe that he had just filled 
towards Todd, who took it with a mumbled “ Thank you ” 
and an anxious eye on the open knife. On the wall beside 
the chair was a roughly carved pipe-rack containing 
several pipes, one of which Rorke lifted out ; and, as he 
leaned over the chair to reach it, Todd’s face went several 
shades paler. 

“Well, Jeff,” he said, after a pause, while Rorke cut 
a fresh “ fill’ of tobacco, “ are we going to be pals same 
as what we used to be? ” 

Rorke’s animosity lighted up afresh. “‘Am I going to 
be pals with the man that tried to swear away my life? ” 
he said sternly ; and after a pause he added : “ That wants 
thinking about, that does ; and meantime I must go and 
look at the engine.” 

When Rorke had gone the new hand sat, with the two 
pipes in his hands, reflecting deeply. Abstractedly he stuck 
the fresh pipe into his mouth, and, dropping the stopped 
one into the rack, felt for a match. Still with an air of 
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abstraction he lit the pipe, and, having smoked for a minute 
or two, rose from the chair and began softly to creep across 
the room, looking about him and listening intently. At 
the door he paused to look out into the fog, and then, 
having again listened attentively, he stepped on tip-toe 
out on to the gallery and along towards the stairway. 
Of a sudden the voice of Rorke brought him up with 
a start. 

** Hallo, Todd ! where are you off to? ” 

** I’m just going down to make the boat secure,” was the 
reply. 

** Never you mind about the boat,” said Rorke. “ Pil 
see to her.” 

“Right O, Jeff,” said Todd, still edging towards the 
stairway. ‘‘ But, I say, mate, where’s the other man—the 
man that I’m to relieve ? ” 

** There ain’t any other man,” replied Rorke ; “ he went 
off aboard a collier.” 

Todd’s face suddenly became grey and haggard. “ Then 
there’s no one here but us two!” he gasped ; and then, 
with an effort to conceal his fear he asked : “ But who’s 
going to take the boat back ? ” 

*“* We'll see about that presently,” replied Rorke ; “ you 
get along and unpack your chest.”’ 

He came out on the gallery as he spoke, with a lowering 
frown on his face. Todd cast a terrified glance at him, 
and then turned and ran for his life towards the stairway. 

“* Come back !”’ roared Rorke, springing forward along 
the gallery ; but Todd’s feet were already clattering down 
the iron steps. By the time Rorke reached the head of the 
stairs, the fugitive was near the bottom ; but here, in his 
haste he stumbled, barely saving himself by the handrail, 
and when he recovered his balance Rorke was upon him. 
Todd darted to the head of the ladder, but, as he grasped 
the stanchion, his pursuer seized him by the collar. In a 
moment he had turned with his hand under his coat. 
There was a quick blow, a loud curse from Rorke, an 
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answering yell from Todd, and a knife fell spinning through 
the air and dropped into the fore-peak of the boat below. 

“You murderous little devil !”’ said Rorke in an omin- 
ously quiet voice, with his bleeding hand gripping his cap- 
tive by the throat. ‘‘ Handy with your knife as ever, eh ? 
So you were off to give information, were you ? ” 

** No, I wasn’t, Jeff,” replied Todd in a choking voice ; 
“I wasn’t, s’elp me God. Let go, Jeff. I didn’t mean no 
harm. I was only——”’ With a sudden wrench he freed 
one hand and struck out frantically at his captor’s face. 
But Rorke warded off the blow, and, grasping the other wrist 
gave a violent push and let go. Todd staggered backward 
a few paces along the staging, bringing up at the extreme 
edge ; and here, for a sensible time, he stood with wide- 
open mouth and starting eye-balls, swaying and clutching 
wildly at the air. Then, with a shrill scream, he toppled 
backwards and fell, striking a pile in his descent and re- 
bounding into the water. 

In spite of the audible thump of his head on the pile, 
he was not stunned, for, when he rose to the surface, he 
struck out vigorously, uttering short, stifled cries for help. 
Rorke watched him with set teeth and quickened breath, 
but made no move. Smaller and still smaller grew the head 
with its little circle of ripples, swept away on the swift 
ebb-tide, and fainter the bubbling cries that came across 
the smooth water. At length as the small black spot began 
to fade in the fog, the drowning man, with a final effort, 
raised his head clear of the surface and sent a last, despair- 
ing shriek towards the lighthouse. The fog-horn sent back 
an answering bellow ; the head sank below the surface 
and was seen no more ; and in the dreadful stillness that 
settled down upon the sea there sounded faint and far 
away the muffled tolling of a bell. 

Rorke stood for some minutes immovable, wrapped 
in thought. Presently the distant hoot of a steamer’s 
whistle aroused him. The ebb-tide shipping was beginning 
to come down and the fog might lift at any moment ; 
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and there was the boat still alongside. She must be disposed 
of at once. No one had seen her arrive and no one must see 
her made fast to the lighthouse. Once get rid of the boat 
and all traces of Todd’s visit would be destroyed. 

He ran down the ladder and stepped into the boat. It 
was perfectly simple. She was heavily ballasted and would 
go down like a stone if she filled. 

He shifted some of the bags of shingle, and, lifting the 
bottom boards, pulled out the plug. Instantly a large 
jet of water spouted up into the bottom. Rorke looked at it 
critically, and, deciding that it would fill her in a few 
minutes, replaced the bottom boards ; and having secured 
the mast and sail with a few turns of the sheet round a 
thwart, to prevent them from floating away, he cast off 
the mooring-rope and stepped on the ladder. 

As the released boat began to move away on the tide, 
he ran up and mounted to the upper gallery to watch 
her disappearance. Suddenly he remembered Todd’s chest. 
It was still in the room below. With a hurried glance around 
into the fog, he ran down to the room, and snatching up the 
chest, carried it out on the lower gallery. After another 
nervous glance around to assure himself that no craft was 
in sight, he heaved the chest over the handrail, and, when 
it fell with a loud splash into the sea, he waited to watch 
it float away after its owner and the sunken boat. But it 
never rose ; and presently he returned to the upper gallery. 

The fog was thinning perceptibly now, and the boat 
remained plainly visible as she drifted away. But she sank 
more slowly than he had expected, and presently, as she 
drifted further away, he fetched the telescope and peered 
at her with growing anxiety. It would be unfortunate 
if anyone saw her ; if she should be picked up here, with 
her plug out, it would be disastrous. 

He was beginning to be really alarmed. Through the 
glass he could see that the boat was now rolling in a sluggish 
water-logged fashion, but she still showed some inches of 
free-board, and the fog was thinning every moment. 
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Presently the blast of a steamer’s whistle sounded 
close at hand. He looked round hurriedly and, seeing 
nothing, again pointed the telescope eagerly at the dwind- 
ling boat. Suddenly he gave a gasp of relief. The boat had 
rolled gunwale under ; had staggered back for a moment 
and then rolled again, slowly, finally, with the water pour- 
ing in over the submerged gunwale. 

In a few more seconds she had vanished. Rorke lowered 
the telescope and took a deep breath. Now he was safe. 
The boat had sunk unseen. But he was better than safe : 
he was free. 

His evil spirit, the standing menace of his life, was gone, 
and the wide world, the world of life, of action, of pleasure, 
called to him. 

In a few minutes the fog lifted. The sun shone brightly 
on the red funnelled cattle-boat whose whistle had startled 
him just now, the summer blue came back to sky and sea, 
and the land peeped once more over the edge of the 
horizon. 

He went in, whistling cheerfully, and stopped the motor ; 
returned to coil away the rope that he had thrown to 
Todd, and when he had hoisted a signal for assistance, 
he went in once more to eat his solitary meal in peace and 
gladness. 


PART II 


“Tue Srvcinc Bone’”’ 
(Related by Christopher Jervis, M.D.) 


To every kind of scientific work a certain amount of 
manual labour naturally appertains, labour that cannot be 
performed by the scientist himself, since art is long but life 
is short. A chemical analysis involves a laborious “ clean 
up ” of apparatus and laboratory, for which the chemist 
has no time ; the preparation of a skeleton—the maceration, 
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bleaching, “‘ assembling,” and riveting together of bones— 
must be carried out by someone whose time is not precious. 
And so with other scientific activities. Behind the man 
of science with his outfit of knowledge is the indispensable 
mechanic with his outfit of manual skill. 

Thorndyke’s laboratory assistant, Polton, was a fine 
example of the latter type, deft, resourceful, ingenious and 
untiring. He was somewhat of an inventive genius, too: 
and it was one of his inventions that connected us with the 
singular case that I am about to record. 

Though by trade a watchmaker, Polton was, by choice, 
an optician. Optical apparatus was the passion of his life ; 
and when, one day, he produced for our inspection an 
improved prism for increasing the efficiency of gas-buoys, 
Thorndyke at once brought the invention to the notice 
of a friend at the Trinity House. 

As a consequence, we three—Thorndyke, Polton and I— 
found ourselves early on a fine July morning making 
our way down Middle Temple Lane bound for the Temple 
Pier. A small oil-launch lay alongside the pontoon, and, 
as we made our appearance, a red-faced, white-whiskered 
gentleman stood up in the cockpit. 

*“* Here’s a delightful morning, doctor,” he sang out in 
a fine, brassy, resonant, sea-faring voice ; “sort of day 
for a trip to the lower river, hey ? Hallo, Polton ! Coming 
down to take the bread out of our mouths, are you? Ha, 
ha ! ” The cheery laugh rang out over the river and mingled 
with the throb of the engine as the little launch moved off 
from the pier. 

Captain Grumpass was one of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House. Formerly a client of ‘Thorndyke’s, he had 
subsided, as ‘Thorndyke’s clients were apt to do, into the 
position of a personal friend, and his hearty regard in- 
cluded our invaluable assistant. 

*“* Nice state of things,’ continued the captain, with a 
chuckle, ‘‘ when a body of nautical experts have got to be 
taught their business by a parcel of lawyers or doctors, 
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what ? I suppose trade’s slack and ‘ Satan findeth mischief 
still,’ hey, Polton ? ” 

*“* There isn’t much doing on the civil side, sir,”’ replied 
Polton, with a quaint, crinkly smile, “ but the criminals 
are still going strong.’ 

‘*Ha! mystery department still dsutahing. what ? 
And, by Jove! talking of mysteries, doctor, our people 
have got a queer problem to work out ; something quite 
in your line—quite. Yes, and, by the Lord Moses, since 
I’ve got you here, why shouldn’t I suck your brains ? ” 

** Exactly,” said Thorndyke. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t you ? ” 

“* Well then, I will,” said the Captain, “so here goes. 
All hands to the pump !”’ He lit a cigar, and, after a few 
preliminary puffs, began: “The mystery, shortly stated, is 
this : one of our lighthousemen has disappeared—vanished 
off the face of the earth and left no trace. He may have 
bolted, he may have been drowned accidentally or he may 
have been murdered. But I’d better give you the partic- 
ulars in order. At the end of last week a barge brought 
into Ramsgate a letter from the screw-pile lighthouse on 
the Girdler, There are only two men there, and it seems that 
one of them, a man named Barnett, had broken his leg, 
and he asked that the tender should be sent to bring him 
ashore. Well, it happened that the local tender, the Warden, 
was up on the slip in Ramsgate Harbour, having a scrape 
down, and wouldn’t be available for a day or two, so, as 
the case was urgent, the officer at Ramsgate sent a letter 
to the lighthouse by one of the pleasure steamers saying 
that the man should be relieved by boat on the following 
morning, which was Saturday. He also wrote to a new hand 
who had just been taken on, a man named James Brown, 
who was lodging near Reculver, waiting his turn, telling 
him to go out on Saturday morning in the coast-guard’s 
boat ; and he sent a third letter to the coast-guard at 
Reculver asking him to take Brown out to the lighthouse 
and bring Barnett ashore. Well, between them, they made 
a fine muddle of it. The coast-guard couldn’t spare either 
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a boat or a man, so they borrowed a fisherman’s boat, and 
in this the man Brown started off alone, like an idiot, on 
the chance that Barnett would be able to sail the boat back 
in spite of his broken leg. 

‘* Meanwhile Barnett, who is a Whitstable man, had 
signalled a collier bound for his native town, and got taken 
off ; so that the other keeper, Thomas Jeffreys, was left 
alone until Brown should turn up. 

‘“* But Brown never did turn up. The coast-guard helped 
him to put off and saw him well out to sea, and the keeper, 
Jeffreys, saw a sailing-boat with one man in her, making 
for the lighthouse. Then a bank of fog came up and hid the 
boat, and when the fog cleared she was nowhere to be seen. 
Man and boat had vanished and left no sign.” 

** He may have been run down in the fog,’’ Thorndyke 
suggested. 

‘““ He may,’’ agreed the captain, “‘ but no accident has 
been reported. The coast-guards think he may have cap- 
sized in a squall—they saw him make the sheet fast. But 
there weren’t any squalls: the weather was quite 
calm.”’ 

** Was he all right and well when he put off? ”’ inquired 
Thorndyke. 

** Yes,”’ replied the captain, “ the coast-guards’ report is 
highly circumstantial ; in fact, it’s full of silly details that 
have no bearing on anything. This is what they say.’’ He 
pulled out an official letter and read : ‘‘ ‘ When last seen, 
the missing man was seated in the boat’s stern to windward 
of the helm. He had belayed the sheet. He was holding a 
pipe and tobacco-pouch in his hands and steering with his 
elbow. He was filling the pipe from the tobacco-pouch.’ 
There ! ‘ He was holding the pipe in his hand,’ mark you ! 
not with his toes ; and he was filling it from a tobacco- 
pouch, whereas you’d have expected him to fill it from a 
coal-scuttle or a feeding-bottle. Bah !’? The captain 
rammed the letter back in his pocket and puffed scorn- 
fully at his cigar. 
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**’You are hardly fair to the coast-guard,”’ said Thorn- 
dyke, laughing at the captain’s vehemence. ‘“‘ The duty of 
a witness is to give all the facts, not a judicious selection.”’ 

** But, my dear sir,’’ said Captain Grumpass, ‘‘ what the 
deuce can it matter what the poor devil filled his pipe 
from ? ”’ 

“Who can say ?*’ answered Thorndyke. ‘“‘ It may turn 
out to be a highly material fact. One never knows before- 
hand. The value of a particular fact depends on its rela- 
tion to the rest of the evidence.”’ 

** I suppose it does,’’ grunted the captain ; and he con- 
tinued to smoke in reflective silence until we opened Black- 
wall Point, when he suddenly stood up. 

“* There’s a steam trawler alongside our wharf,”’ he an- 
nounced. ‘* Now what the deuce can she be doing there ? ”’ 
He scanned the little steamer attentively, and continued : 
** They seem to be landing something, too. Just pass me 
those glasses, Polton. Why, hang me! it’s a dead body ! 
But why on earth are they landing it on our wharf? They 
must have known you were coming, doctor.”’ 

As the launch swept alongside the wharf, the captain 
sprang up lightly and approached the group gathered round 
the body. ‘‘ What’s this?’’ he asked. “‘ Why have they 
brought this thing here ? ”’ 

The master of the trawler, who had superintended the 
landing, proceeded to explain. 

** It’s one of your men, sir,’’ said he. ‘‘ We saw the body 
lying on the edge of the South Shingles Sand, close to the 
beacon, as we passed at low water, so we put off the boat 
and fetched it aboard. As there was nothing to identify the 
man by, I had a look in his pockets and found this letter.”’ 
He handed the captain an official envelope addressed to 
** Mr. J. Brown, c/o Mr. Solly, Shepherd, Reculver, Kent.”’ 

** Why, this is the man we were speaking about, doctor,’’ 
exclaimed Captain Grumpass. “‘ What a very singular 
coincidence. But what are we to do with the body ? ”’ 

‘You will have to write to the coroner,’’ replied 
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Thorndyke. “‘ By the way, did you turn out all the 
pockets ? *? he asked, turning to the skipper of the trawler. 

** No, sir,’’ was the reply. “‘ I found the letter in the first 
pocket that I felt in, so I didn’t examine any of the others. 
Is there anything more that you want to know, sir ? ”’ 

** Nothing but your name and address, for the coroner,”’ 
replied Thorndyke, and the skipper, having given this in- 
formation and expressed the hope that the coroner would 
not keep him “‘ hanging about,’’ returned to his vessel and 
pursued his way to Billingsgate. 

** T wonder if you would mind having a look at the body 
of this poor devil, while Polton is showing us his contrap- 
tions,’’ said Captain Grumpass. 

*“T can’t do much without a coroner’s order,” replied 
Thorndyke ; ‘‘ but if it will give you any satisfaction, Jervis 
and [ will make a preliminary inspection with pleasure.”’ 

** I should be glad if you would,”’ said the captain. ‘‘ We 
should like to know that the poor beggar met his end 
fairly.”’ 

The body was accordingly moved to a shed, and, as 
Polton was led away, carrying the black bag that contained 
his precious model, we entered the shed and commenced 
our investigation. 

The deceased was a small, elderly man, decently dressed 
in a somewhat nautical fashion. He appeared to have been 
dead only two or three days, and the body, unlike the 
majority of seaborne corpses, was uninjured by fish or crabs. 
There were no fractured bones or other gross injuries, and 
no wounds, excepting a rugged tear in the scalp at the back 
of the head. 

“‘ The general appearance of the body,’’ said Thorndyke, 
when he had noted these particulars, ‘‘ suggests death by 
drowning, though, of course, we can’t give a definite 
opinion until a post mortem has been made.”’ 

“You don’t attach any significance to that scalp- 
wound, then ?’’ I asked. 

‘** As a cause of death? No. It was obviously inflicted 
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during life, but it seems to have been an oblique blow that 
spent its force on the scalp, leaving the skull uninjured. 
But it is very significant in another way.”’ 

** In what way ?”’ I asked. 

Thorndyke took out his pocket-case and extracted a pair 
of forceps. “‘ Consider the circumstances,”’ said he. ‘* This 
man put off from the shore to go to the lighthouse, but 
never arrived there. The question is, where did he arrive ? ”’ 
As he spoke he stooped over the corpse and turned back 
the hair round the wound with the beak of the forceps. 
** Look at those white objects among the hair, Jervis, and 
inside the wound. They tell us something, I think.” 

I examined, through my lens, the chalky fragments to 
which he pointed. ‘‘ These seem to be bits of shells and the 
tubes of some marine worm,”’ I said. 

‘* 'Yes,’? he answered ; ‘‘ the broken shells are evidently 
those of the acorn barnacle, and the other fragments are 
mostly pieces of the tubes of the common serpula. The in- 
ference that these objects suggest is an important one. It is 
that this wound was produced by some body encrusted by 
acorn barnacles and serpulz ; that is to say, by a body that 
is periodically submerged. Now, what can that body be, 
and how can the deceased have knocked his head against 
it?” 

“It might be the stem of a ship that ran him down,”’ 
I suggested. 

** T don’t think you would find many serpulz on the stem 
of a ship,”’ said Thorndyke. ‘‘ The combination rather sug- 
gests some stationary object between tide-marks, such as 
a beacon. But one doesn’t see how a man could knock his 
head against a beacon, while, on the other hand, there are 
no other stationary objects out in the estuary to knock 
against except buoys, and a buoy presents a flat surface 
that could hardly have produced this wound. By the way, 
we may as well see what there is in his pockets, though it 
is not likely that robbery had anything to do with his 
death.”’ 
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** No,” I agreed, ‘‘ and I see his watch is in his pocket ; 
quite a good silver one,” I added, taking it out. “‘ It has 
stopped at 12.13.” 

‘* That may be important,’’ said Thorndyke, making a 
note of the fact ; “‘ but we had better examine the pockets 
one at a time, and put the things back when we have looked 
at them.”’ 

The first pocket that we turned out was the left hip-pocket 
of the monkey jacket. This was apparently the one that the 
skipper had rifled, for we found in it two letters, both bear- 
ing the crest of the Trinity House. These, of course, we 
returned without reading, and then passed on to the right 
pocket. The contents of this were common-place enough, 
consisting of a briar pipe, a moleskin pouch and a number 
of loose matches. 

“Rather a casual proceeding, this,’ I remarked, “‘ to 
carry matches loose in the pocket, and a pipe with them, 
too.”’ 

** Yes,” agreed Thorndyke ; “‘ especially with these very 
inflammable matches. You notice that the sticks had been 
coated at the upper end with sulphur before the red phos- 
phorous heads were put on. They would light with a touch, 
and would be very difficult to extinguish ; which, no doubt, 
is the reason that this type of match is so popular among 
seamen, who have to light their pipes in all sorts of 
weather,’’ As he spoke he picked up the pipe and looked 
at it reflectively, turning it over in his hand and peering 
into the bowl. Suddenly he glanced from the pipe to the 
dead man’s face and then, with the forceps, turned back 
the lips to look into the mouth. 

‘** Let us see what tobacco he smokes,”’ said he. 

I opened the sodden pouch and displayed a mass of dark, 
fine-cut tobacco. ‘‘ It looks like shag,”’ I said. 

“Yes, it is shag,’ he replied ; “‘ and now we will see 
what is in the pipe. It has been only half-smoked out.”” He 
dug out the “ dottle ’’ with his pocket-knife on to a sheet 
of paper, and we both inspected it. Clearly it was not shag, 
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for it consisted of coarsely-cut shreds and was nearly black. 

‘* Shavings from a cake of ‘ hard,’ ’? was my verdict, and 
Thorndyke agreed as he shot the fragments back into the 
pipe. 

The other pockets yielded nothing of interest, except a 
pocket-knife, which Thorndyke opened and examined 
closely. There was not much money, though as much as 
one would expect, and enough to exclude the idea of 
robbery. 

“Is there a sheath-knife on that strap ?’’? Thorndyke 
asked, pointing to a narrow leather belt. I turned back 
the jacket and looked. 

‘* There is a sheath,”’ I said, ‘‘ but no knife. It must have 
dropped out.” 

** That is rather odd,’’ said Thorndyke. ‘A sailor’s 
sheath-knife takes a deal of shaking out as a rule. It is in- 
tended to be used in working on the rigging when the man 
is aloft, so that he can get it out with one hand while he is 
holding on with the other. It has to be and usually is very 
secure, for the sheath holds half the handle as well as the 
blade. What makes one notice the matter in this case 1s 
that the man, as you see, carried a pocket-knife ; and, as 
this would serve all the ordinary purposes of a knife, it 
seems to suggest that the sheath-knife was carried for de- 
fensive purposes : a8 a weapon, in fact. However, we can’t 
get much further in the case without a post mortem, and here 
comes the captain.”’ 

Captain Grumpass entered the shed and looked down 
commiseratingly at the dead seaman. 

** Is there anything, doctor, that throws any light on the 
man’s disappearance ?’’ he asked. 

‘There are one or two curious features in the case,”’ 
Thorndyke replied ; ‘* but, oddly enough, the only really 
important point arises out of that statement of the coast- 
guard’s, concerning which you were so scornful.”’ 

“You don’t say so ! ’’ exclaimed the captain. 

‘‘ 'Yes,’? said Thorndyke ; ‘‘ the coast-guard states that 
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when last seen deceased was filling his pipe from his tobacco- 
pouch. Now his pouch contains shag ; but the pipe in his 
pocket contains hard cut.”’ 

** Is there no cake tobacco in any of the pockets ? ”’ 

*““ Not a fragment. Of course, it is possible that he might 
have had a piece and used it up to fill the pipe ; but there 
is no trace of any on the blade of his pocket-knife, and you 
know how this juicy black cake stains a knife-blade. His 
sheath-knife is missing, but he would hardly have used that 
to shred tobacco when he had a pocket-knife.”’ 

** No,’’ assented the captain; “‘ but are you sure he 
hadn’t a second pipe ? ”’ 

** There was only one pipe,’ replied Thorndyke, 
that was not his own.”’ 

“Not his own !’’ exclaimed the captain, halting by a 
huge, chequered buoy to stare at my colleague ; ‘‘ how do 
you know it was not his own ? ”’ 

“ By the appearance of the vulcanite mouth-piece,”’ said 
Thorndyke. ‘‘ It showed deep toothmarks ; in fact, it was 
nearly bitten through. Now a man who bites through his 
pipe usually presents certain definite physical peculiarities, 
among which is, necessarily, a fairly good set of teeth. But 
the dead man had not a tooth in his head.” 

The captain cogitated a while, and then remarked : 
‘*T don’t quite see the bearing of this.”’ 

‘* Don’t you ? ”? said Thorndyke. ‘‘ It seems to me highly 
suggestive. Here is a man who, when last seen, was filling 
his pipe with a particular kind of tobacco. He is picked up 
dead, and his pipe contains a totally different kind of 
tobacco. Where did that tobacco come from ? The obvious 
suggestion is that he had met someone.”’ 

** Yes, it does look like it,’” agreed the captain. 

“‘ Then,”’ continued Thorndyke, “‘ there is the fact that 
his sheath-knife is missing. That may mean nothing, but 
we have to bear it in mind. And there is another curious 
circumstance : there is a wound on the back of the head 
caused by a heavy bump against some body that was 
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covered with acorn barnacles and marine worms. Now there 
are no piers or stages out in the open estuary. The question 
is, what could he have struck ? ”’ 

** Oh, there is nothing in that,’’ said the captain. ‘* When 
a body has been washing about in a tideway for close on 
three days e 

‘But this is not a question of a body,’’ Thorndyke 
interrupted. “‘ The wound was made during life.”’ 

‘* The deuce it was !’’ exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ Well, all 
I can suggest is that he must have fouled one of the beacons 
in the fog, stove in his boat and bumped his head, though, 
I must admit, that’s rather a lame explanation.’’ He stood 
for a minute gazing at his toes with a cogitative frown and 
then looked up at Thorndyke. 

“1 have an idea,”’ he said. “‘ From what you say, this 
matter wants looking into pretty carefully. Now, I am go- 
ing down on the tender to-day to make inquiries on the 
spot. What do you say to coming with me as adviser—as 
a matter of business, of course—you and Dr. Jervis ? I shall 
start about eleven ; we shall be at the lighthouse by three 
o’clock, and you can get back to town to-night, if you want 
to. What do you say ? ”’ 

‘“* There’s nothing to hinder us,’’ I put in eagerly, for 
even at Bugsby’s Hole the river looked very alluring on 
this summer morning. 

‘“* Very well,” said Thorndyke, ‘‘ we will come. Jervis is 
evidently hankering for a sea-trip, and so am I, for that 
matter.”’ 

‘It’s a business engagement, you know,’’ the captain 
stipulated. 

** Nothing of the kind,” said Thorndyke ; “ it’s unmiti- 
gated pleasure : the pleasure of the voyage and your high 
well-born society.”’ 

**J didn’t mean that,’? grumbled the captain, “‘ but, if 
you are coming as guests, send your man for your night- 
gear and let us bring you back to-morrow evening.”’ 

‘““ We won't disturb Polton,’’ said my colleague ; ‘‘ we 
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can take the train from Blackwall and fetch our things our- 
selves. Eleven o’clock, you said ? ”’ 

‘* Thereabouts,’’ said Captain Grumpass ; “ but don’t 
put yourselves out.” 

The means of communication in London have reached 
an almost undesirable state of perfection. With the aid of 
the snorting train and the tinkling, two-wheeled “‘ gondola,”’ 
we crossed and re-crossed the town with such celerity that 
it was barely eleven when we re-appeared on Trinity 
Wharf with a joint Gladstone and Thorndyke’s little green 
case. 

The tender had hauled out of Bow Creek, and now lay 
alongside the wharf with a great striped can buoy dangling 
from her derrick, and Captain Grumpass stood at the gang- 
way, his jolly, red face beaming with pleasure. The buoy 
was safely stowed forward, the derrick hauled up to the 
mast, the loose shrouds rehooked to the screw-lanyards, and 
the steamer, with four jubilant hoots, swung round and 
shoved her sharp nose against the incoming tide. 

For near upon four hours the ever-widening stream of 
the “‘ London River ’’ unfolded its moving panorama. The 
smoke and smell of Woolwich Reach gave place to lucid 
air made soft by the summer haze; the grey huddle of 
factories fell away and green levels of cattle-spotted marsh 
stretched away to the high land bordering the river valley. 
Venerable training ships displayed their chequered hulls 
by the wooded shore, and whispered of the days of oak and 
hemp, when the tall three-decker, comely and majestic, 
with her soaring heights of canvas, like towers of ivory, had. 
not yet given place to the mud-coloured saucepans that fly 
the white ensign nowadays and devour the substance of the 
British taxpayer : when a sailor was a sailor and not a mere 
seafaring mechanic. Sturdily breasting the flood-tide, the 
tender threaded her way through the endless procession of 
shipping : barges, billy-boys, schooners, brigs ; lumpish 
Black-seamen, blue-funnelled China tramps, rickety Baltic 
barques with twirling windmills, gigantic liners, staggering 
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under a mountain of top-hamper. Erith, Purfleet, Green- 
hithe, Grays greeted us and passed astern. The chimneys of 
Northfleet, the clustering roofs of Gravesend, the populous 
anchorage and the lurking batteries, were left behind, and, 
as we swung out of the Lower Hope, the wide expanse of 
sea reach spread out before us like a great sheet of blue- 
shot satin. 

About half past twelve the ebb overtook us and helped 
us On our way, aS we could see by the speed with which 
the distant land slid past, and the freshening of the air as 
we passed through it. 

But sky and sea were hushed in a summer calm. Balls of 
fleecy cloud hung aloft, motionless in the soft blue ; the 
barges drifted on the tide with drooping sails, and a big, 
striped bell buoy—surmounted by a staff and cage and 
labelled ‘‘ Shivering Sand ’’—sat dreaming in the sun 
above its motionless reflection, to rouse for a moment as it 
met our wash, nod its cage drowsily, utter a solemn ding- 
dong, and fall asleep again. 

It was shortly after passing the buoy that the gaunt shape 
of a screw-pile lighthouse began to loom up ahead, its dull- 
red paint turned to vermilion by the early afternoon sun. 
As we drew nearer, the name Girdler, painted in huge, white 
letters, became visible, and two men could be seen in 
the gallery around the lantern, inspecting us through a 
telescope. 

** Shall you be long at the lighthouse, sir ? ’”’ the master 
of the tender inquired of Captain Grumpass ; “ because 
we’re going down to the North-East Pan Sand to fix this 
new buoy and take up the old one.”’ : 

““Then you’d better put us off at the lighthouse and 
come back for us when you’ve finished the job,’’ was the 
reply. “ I don’t know how long we shall be.”’ 

The tender was brought to, a boat lowered, and a couple 
of hands pulled us across the intervening space of water. 

“It will be a dirty climb for you in your shore-going 
clothes,’’ the captain remarked—he was as spruce as a new 
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pin himself, ‘‘ but the stuff will all wipe off.’ We looked 
up at the skeleton shape. The falling tide had exposed some 
fifteen feet of the piles, and piles and ladder alike were 
swathed in sea-grass and encrusted with barnacles and 
worm-tubes. But we were not such town-sparrows as the 
captain seemed to think, for we both followed his lead with- 
out difficulty up the slippery ladder, Thorndyke clinging 
tenaciously to his little green case, from which he refused 
to be separated even for an instant. 

“* These gentlemen and I,”’ said the captain, as we stepped 
on the stage at the head of the ladder, ‘“‘ have come to make 
inquiries about the missing man, James Brown. Which of 
you is Jeffreys ? ’’ 

“I am, sir,’’ replied a tall, powerful, square-jawed, 
beetle-browed man, whose left hand was tied up in a rough 
bandage. 

“What have you been doing to your hand ?”’ asked the 
captain. 

“I cut it while I was peeling some potatoes,’ 
reply. “‘ It isn’t much of a cut, sir.”’ 

** Well, Jeffreys,”’ said the captain, ‘“‘ Brown’s body has 
been picked up and I want particulars for the inquest. 
You'll be summoned as a witness, I suppose, so come in 
and tell us all you know.” 

We entered the living-room and seated ourselves at the 
table. The captain opened a massive pocket-book, while 
Thorndyke, in his attentive, inquisitive fashion, looked 
about the odd, cabin-like room as if making a mental 
inventory of its contents. 

Jeffreys’ statement added nothing to what we already 
knew. He had seen a boat with one man in it making for 
the lighthouse. Then the fog had drifted up and he had 
lost sight of the boat. He started the fog-horn and kept a 
bright look-out, but the boat never arrived. And that was 
all he knew. He supposed that the man must have missed 
the lighthouse and been carried away on the ebb-tide, 
which was running strongly at the time. 
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‘What time was it when you last saw the boat?” 
Thorndyke asked. 

** About half-past eleven,’’ replied Jeffreys. 

‘* What was the man like ?’’ asked the captain. 

**T don’t know, sir : he was rowing, and his back was 
towards me.” 

‘‘Had he any kit-bag or chest with him?’’ asked 
Thorndyke. 

‘“* He’d got his chest with him,”’ said Jeffreys. 

‘* What sort of chest was it ?’’ inquired Thorndyke. 

‘* A small chest, painted green, with rope beckets.”’ 

** Was it corded ? ”’ 

“It had a single cord round, to hold the lid down.”’ 

** Where was it stowed ? ”’ 

‘** In the stern-sheets, sir.”’ 

‘* How far off was the boat when you last saw it ?”’ 

** About half-a-mile.”’ 

‘* Half-a-mile !’’ exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ Why, how the 
deuce could you see what the chest was like half-a-mile 
away ?”’ 

The man reddened and cast a look of angry suspicion at 
Thorndyke. ‘‘ I was watching the boat through the glass, 
sir,’’ he replied sulkily. 

“*T see,’’ said Captain Grumpass. “‘ Well, that will do, 
Jeffreys. We shall have to arrange for you to attend the 
inquest. Tell Smith I want to see him.”’ 

The examination concluded, Thorndyke and I moved 
our chairs to the window, which looked out over the sea 
to the east. But it was not the sea or the passing ships that 
engaged my colleague’s attention. On the wall, beside the 
window, hung a rudely carved pipe-rack containing five 
pipes. Thorndyke had noted it when we entered the room, 
and now, as we talked, I observed him regarding it from 
time to time with speculative interest. 

** You men seem to be inveterate smokers,’’ he remarked 
to the keeper, Smith, when the captain had concluded the 
arrangements for the “ shift.’’ 
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** Well, we do like our bit of ’baccy, sir, and that’s a 
fact,’ answered Smith. “‘ You see, sir,’? he continued, 
** it’s a lonely life, and tobacco’s cheap out here.”’ 

‘* How is that ?’’ asked Thorndyke. 

‘*Why, we get it given to us. The small craft from 
foreign, especially the Dutchmen, generally heave us a 
cake or two when they pass close. We’re not ashore, you 
see, so there’s no duty to pay.” 

“So you don’t trouble the tobacconists much? Don’t 
go in for cut tobacco? ”’ 

*“No sir; we'd have to buy it, and then the cut stuff 
wouldn’t keep. No, it’s hard tack to eat out here and hard 
tobacco to smoke.” 

“I see you’ve got a pipe-rack, too, quite a stylish 
affair.” 

** 'Yes,’’ said Smith, ‘‘I made it in my off-time. Keeps 
the place tidy and looks more ship-shape than letting the 
pipes lay about anywhere.”’ 

‘“Someone seems to have neglected his pipe,’’ said 
Thorndyke, pointing to one at the end of the rack which 
was coated with green mildew. 

“Yes; that’s Parsons, my mate. He must have left it 
when we went off near a month ago. Pipes do go mouldy 
in the damp air out here.”’ 

‘“How soon does a pipe go mouldy’ if it is left un- 
touched ?”’ Thorndyke asked. 

‘* It’s according to the weather,”’ said Smith. ‘“‘ When it’s 
warm and damp they’ll begin to go in about a week. Now 
here’s Barnett’s pipe that he’s left behind—the man that 
broke his leg, you know, sir—it’s just beginning to spot a 
little. He couldn’t have used it for a day or two before he 
went.”’ 

** And are all these other pipes yours ? ”’ 

‘¢ No, sir. This here one is mine. The end one is Jeffreys’, 
and I suppose the middle one is his too, but I don’t know 
it.”” 

** You’re a demon for pipes, doctor,’ 
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strolling up at this moment ; “ you seem to make a special 
study of them.”’ 

‘** The proper study of mankind is man,’”’ replied 
Thorndyke, as the keeper retired, “‘ and ‘ man’ includes 
those objects on which his personality is impressed. Now 
a pipe is a very personal thing. Look at that row in the 
rack. Each has its own physiognomy which, in a measure, 
reflects the peculiarities of the owner. There is Jeffreys’ pipe 
at the end, for instance. The mouth-piece is nearly bitten 
through, the bowl scraped to a shell and scored inside and 
the brim battered and chipped. The whole thing speaks of 
rude strength and rough handling. He chews the stem as 
he smokes, he scrapes the bowl violently, and he bangs the 
ashes out with unnecessary force. And the man fits the pipe 
exactly : powerful, square-jawed and, I should say, violent 
on occasion.”’ 

** Yes, he looks a tough customer, does Jeffreys,”’ agreed 
the captain. 

** Then,” continued Thorndyke, “ there is Smith’s pipe, 
next to it ; ‘ coked ’ up until the cavity is nearly filled and 
burnt all round the edge ; a talker’s pipe, constantly going 
out and being relit. But the one that interests me most is 
the middle one.” 

** Didn’t Smith say that that was Jeffreys’ too ? ”’ I said. 

Yes,” replied Thorndyke, ‘‘ but he must be mistaken. 
It is the very opposite of Jeffreys’ pipe in every respect. To 
begin with, although it is an old pipe, there is not a sign of 
any toothmark on the mouth-piece. It is the only one in 
the rack that is quite unmarked. Then the brim is quite 
uninjured : it has been handled gently, and the silver band 
is jet-black, whereas the band on Jeffreys’ pipe is quite 
bright.” 

‘* I hadn’t noticed that it had a band,” said the captain. 
* ‘What has made it so black ? ” 

Thorndyke lifted the pipe out of the rack and looked at 
it closely. ‘‘ Silver sulphide,” said he, “the sulphur no 
doubt derived from something carried in the pocket.” 
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“I see,” said Captain Grumpass, smothering a yawn 


and gazing out of the window at the distant tender. ‘‘ Inci- 
dentally it’s full of tobacco. What moral do you draw from 
that ? ” 

Thorndyke turned the pipe over and looked closely at 
the mouth-piece. “The moral is,”’ he replied, “ that you 
should see that your pipe is clear before you fill it.”” He 
pointed to the mouth-piece, the bore of which was com- 
pletely stopped up with fine fluff. 

** An excellent moral too,” said the captain, rising with 
another yawn. ‘ If you’ll excuse me a minute I’ll just go 
and see what the tender is up to. She seems to be crossing 
to the East Girdler.”? He reached the telescope down from 
its brackets and went out on to the gallery. 

As the captain retreated, Thorndyke opened his pocket- 
knife, and, sticking the blade into the bowl of the pipe, 
turned the tobacco out into his hand. 

“ Shag, by Jove ! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he answered, poking it back into the bowl. 
*€ Didn’t you expect it to be shag ? ”’ 

“TI don’t know that I expected anything,” I admitted. 
‘The silver band was occupying my attention.” 

‘Yes, that is an interesting point,” said Thorndyke, 
‘* but let us see what the obstruction consists of.”” He opened 
the green case, and, taking out a dissecting needle, neatly 
extracted a little ball of fluff from the bore of the pipe. 
Laying this on a glass slide, he teased it out in a drop of 
glycerine and put on a cover-glass while I set up the 
microscope. 

** Better put the pipe back in the rack,”’ he said, as he 
laid the slide on the stage of the instrument. I did so and 
then turned, with no little excitement, to watch him as he 
examined the specimen. After a brief inspection he rose and 
waved his hand towards the microscope. 

‘** Take a look at it, Jervis,” he said, “‘ and let us have 
your learned opinion.” 

I applied my eye to the instrument, and, moving the 
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slide about, identified the constituents of the little mass of 
fluff. The ubiquitous cotton fibre was, of course, in evidence, 
and a few fibres of wool, but the most remarkable objects 
were two or three hairs—very minute hairs of a definite 
zigzag shape and having a flat expansion near the free end 
like the blade of a paddle. 

** ‘These are the hairs of some small animal,’ I said ; ‘‘ not 
@ mouse or rat or any rodent, I should say. Some small 
insectivorous animal, I fancy. Yes ! Of course ! They are 
the hairs of a mole.” I stood up, and, as the importance of the 
discovery flashed on me, I looked at my colleague in silence. 

** Yes,” he said, “ they are unmistakable ; and they 
furnish the keystone of the argument.” 

“You think that this is really the dead man’s pipe, 
then ?”’ I said. 

** According to the law of multiple evidence,” he replied, 
“* it is practically a certainty. Consider the facts in sequence. 
Since there is no sign of mildew on it, this pipe can have 
been here only a short time, and must belong either to 
Barnett, Smith, Jeffreys or Brown. It is an old pipe, but 
it has no tooth-marks on it. Therefore it has been used by 
a man who has no teeth, But Barnett, Smith and Jeffreys 
all have teeth and mark their pipes, whereas Brown had 
no teeth. The tobacco in it is shag. But these three men do 
not smoke shag, whereas Brown had shag in his pouch. 
The silver band is encrusted with sulphide ; and Brown 
carried sulphur-tipped matches loose in his pocket with his 
pipe. We find hairs of a mole in the bore of the pipe ; and 
Brown carried a moleskin pouch in the pocket in which 
he appears to have carried his pipe. Finally, Brown’s pocket 
contained a pipe which was obviously not his and which 
closely resembled that of Jeffreys ; it contained tobacco 
similar to that which Jeffreys smokes and different from 
that in Brown’s pouch. It appears to me quite conclusive, 
especially when we add to this evidence the other items 
that are in our possession.” 

** What items are they ?”’ I asked. 
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“* First there is the fact that the dead man had knocked 
his head heavily against some periodically submerged body 
covered with acorn barnacles and serpule. Now the piles of 
this lighthouse answer to the description exactly, and there 
are no other bodies in the neighbourhood that do : for even 
the beacons are too large to have produced that kind of 
wound. Then the dead man’s sheath-knife is missing, and 
Jeffreys has a knife-wound on his hand. You must admit 
that the circumstantial evidence is overwhelming.” 

At this moment the captain bustled into the room with 
the telescope in his hand. “‘ The tender is coming up tow- 
ing a strange boat,” he said. ‘‘1 expect it’s the missing 
one, and, if it is, we may learn something. You’d better 
pack up your traps and get ready to go on board.” 

We packed the green case and went out into the gallery, 
where the two keepers were watching the approaching 
tender ; Smith frankly curious and interested, Jeffreys rest- 
less, fidgety and noticeably pale. As the steamer came oppo- 
site the lighthouse, three men dropped into the boat and 
pulled across, and one of them—the mate of the tender— 
came climbing up the ladder. 

“Is that the missing boat ? ”’ the captain sang out. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the officer, stepping on to the 
staging and wiping his hands on the reverse aspect of his 
trousers, ‘‘ we saw her lying on the dry patch of the East 
Girdler. There’s been some hanky-panky in this job, sir.” 

** Foul play, you think, hey ? ” 

“* Not a doubt of it, sir. The plug was out and lying loose 
in the bottom, and we found a sheath-knife sticking into 
the kelson forward among the coils of the painter. It was 
stuck in hard as if it had dropped from a height.” 

“That’s odd,” said the captain. ‘As to the plug, it 
might have got out by accident.” 

‘* But it hadn’t, sir,”’ said the mate. ‘‘ The ballast-bags 
had been shifted along to get the bottom boards up. Be- 
sides, sir, a seaman wouldn’t let the boat fill ; he’d have 
put the plug back and baled out.” 
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“'That’s true,” replied Captain Grumpass; ‘“ and 
certainly the presence of the knife looks fishy. But where 
the deuce could it have dropped from, out in the open 
sea ? Knives don’t drop from the clouds—fortunately. What 
do you say, doctor ? ”’ 

** TI should say that it is Brown’s own knife, and that it 
probably fell from this staging.” 

Jeffreys turned swiftly, crimson with wrath. ‘‘ What d’ye 
mean?” he demanded. “‘ Haven’t I said that the boat 
never came here ? ” 

*€ You have,” replied Thorndyke ; “ but if that is so, how 
do you explain the fact that your pipe was found in the 
dead man’s pocket and that the dead man’s pipe is at this 
moment in your pipe-rack ? ” 

The crimson flush on Jeffreys’ face faded as quickly as it 
had come. “ I don’t know what you’re talking about,” he 
faltered. 

Tl tell you,” said Thorndyke. “ I will relate what hap- 
pened and you shall check my statements. Brown brought 
his boat alongside and came up into the living-room, bring- 
ing his chest with him. He filled his pipe and tried to light 
it, but it was stopped and wouldn’t draw. Then you lent 
him a pipe of yours and filled it for him. Soon afterwards 
you came out on this staging and quarrelled. Brown de- 
fended himself with his knife, which dropped from his hand 
into the boat. You pushed him off the staging and he fell, 
knocking his head on one of the piles. Then you took the 
plug out of the boat and sent her adrift to sink, and you 
flung the chest into the sea. This happened about ten 
minutes past twelve. Am I right ? ” 

Jeffreys stood staring at Thorndyke, the picture of amaze- 
ment and consternation ; but he uttered no word in reply. 

* Am I right ? ” Thorndyke repeated. 

** Strike me blind ! ” muttered Jeffreys. “ Was you here, 
then ? You talk as if you had been. Anyhow,” he continued, 
recovering somewhat, “ you seem to know all about it. But 
you're wrong about one thing. There was no quarrel. This 
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chap, Brown, didn’t take to me and he didn’t mean to stay 
out here. He was going to put off and go ashore again and 
I wouldn’t let him. Then he hit out at me with his knife 
and I knocked it out of his hand and he staggered back- 
wards and went overboard.” 

** And did you try to pick him up ? ” asked the captain. 

** How could I,” demanded Jeffreys, ‘‘ with the tide 
racing down and me alone on the station ? I’d never have 
got back.” 

‘* But what about the boat, Jeffreys? Why did you 
scuttle her ? ”’ 

‘The fact is,” replied Jeffreys, “I got in a funk, and 
I thought the simplest plan was to send her to the cellar 
and know nothing about it. But I never shoved him over. 
It was an accident, sir ; I swear it!” 

** Well, that sounds a reasonable explanation,” said the 
captain. ‘‘ What do you say, doctor ? ” 

‘* Perfectly reasonable,” replied Thorndyke, “‘ and, as to 
its truth, that is no affair of ours.” 

‘* No. But I shall have to take you off, Jeffreys, and hand 
you over to the police. You understand that ? ” 

** Yes, sir, I understand,’’ answered Jeffreys. 


“‘ That was a queer case, that affair on the Girdler,”’ 
remarked Captain Grumpass, when he was spending an 
evening with us some six months later. “‘ A pretty easy let 
off for Jeffreys, too—eighteen months, wasn’t it ? ” 

‘* Yes, it was a very queer case indeed,” said Thorndyke. 
“There was something behind that ‘ accident,’ I should 
say. Those men had probably met before.” 

** So I thought,” agreed the captain. “‘ But the queerest 
part of it to me was the way you nosed it all out. I’ve had 
a deep respect for briar pipes since then. It was a remark- 
able case,” he continued. ‘“‘ The way in which you made 
that pipe tell the story of the murder seems to me like sheer 
enchantment.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said I ; “ it spoke like the magic pipe—only that 
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wasn’t a tobacco-pipe—in the German folk-story of the 
* Singing Bone.’ Do you remember it ? A peasant found the 
bone of a murdered man and fashioned it into a pipe. But 
when he tried to play on it, it burst into a song of its own— 


‘ My brother slew me and buried my bones 
Beneath the sand and under the stones.’ ” 


*‘ A pretty story,” said Thorndyke, ‘‘ and one with an 
excellent moral. The inanimate things around us have each 
of them a song to sing to us if we are but ready with at- 
tentive ears.” 


Ormond Greville 
THE PERFECT CRIME 


from Pearson’s MaGAZINE, 1932 


Farmer Greenwood, a big, stout, red-faced man, was in 
a disputatious mood, and the other men in the billiard 
room of the Parish Hall, though they never allowed them- 
selves to smile, were thoroughly enjoying the fun. He had 
had a glass, as the saying is, and had finished a very erratic 
game of billiards, and now he was expressing his opinions 
more freely than usual. 

“You chaps all think Parson’s a saint. Jumping 
Jehoshaphat ! I'll lay he’s much like the rest of us, and we 
aren’t saints that I know of—not even you, Dick Burge, not 
by a long chalk !” 

Dick Burge, who was, amongst other things, parish clerk, 
undertaker and a contractor in a small way, winked at the 
others and said, ‘‘ Don’t know as I ever set up to be, Mr. 
Greenwood, But Parson’s nigher to being a saint than 
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anyone J ever see.’’ He puffed at his pipe and added, ‘“‘ And 
I’ve seen a lot of men who ought to have been—three 
bishops, two deans, and a score of archdeacons, canons and 
suchlike, Lor’ bless me, when it becomes a matter of a talk 
with Saint Peter, they’ll have more to explain away than 
Parson, and you may lay your shirt on that !”’ 

*'You’re just like a lot of females,” said the farmer 
contemptuously, “‘ taken in by a good-looking face. You’re 
like my missus, who talks to me about his health and says 
he don’t eat enough. Why, I’ve heard her chatter to my 
Jane about his lovely voice and eyes and his beautiful 
smile ! She says he’s like St. Paul! Pah! Why, he’s as 
strong as a young horse, and no more like St. Paul than I 
am.” 

Joe Harris, the blacksmith and motor-agent, remarked 
here : 

“1 never heard that St. Paul was as strong as Samson. 
But what have you got against Parson, anyway, Mr. 
Greenwood ? ”’ 

Greenwood finished his glass before replying. 

* Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve not got nothin’ agin him, except 
that ever since he came to Oldthorpe, nine years ago come 
midsummer, everyone in the parish talks as if he was 
perfect, and as for the women, they’re clean daft about 
him !” 

Dick Burge put in, “ But he never gives any of them a 
look, for all the eyes they make at him—you’ll allow that, 
although he hasn’t a wife to look after him, like you have, 
Mr. Greenwood ! ”’ 

‘*“Confound the man!”’ said the farmer, ‘‘ I know that. 
He can’t be caught out in anything, drat him, that’s what 
makes me mad. It’s not human nature for a man not to 
smoke, nor drink, nor swear, nor have his bit of fun with the 
girls, nor do nothin’ at all. I’ve always found that the men 
who set up to be plaster saints have a secret somewhere ! 
Jumping Jehoshaphat ! I’ll lay this one’s the same... .”’ 

But Bill Hackett, who was a retired builder and said to 
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be the warmest man in the village, broke in here, and told 
Greenwood that he ought to be ashamed of himself. 

“‘ That’s as may be,”’ said Greenwood. “‘ I’m no plaster 
saint ! ’? and as some reminiscence in proof of that assertion 
smote him, he began to roll about with laughter. 

He then ordered drinks for all of them, still highly 
amused with his thoughts, the nature of which the others 
seemed to understand, for one of them observed : ‘* We all 
know what you were, Jim Greenwood, in the time of Parson 
Gregory.” 

** Why,”’ said Joe Harris, ‘‘ look at the words you used to 
rap out.’? He proceeded to point out that since Parson 
Quaile got at him, his favourite oath had taken the place 
of a much more blasphemous one. This accusation was met 
by Greenwood with gusts of laughter and the assertion that 
he didn’t mind obliging anyone who was civil, even a parson. 

** But he gets you to church,”’ said Dick Burge. 

“* When it’s too wet to get about the farm,”’ said Green- 
wood, and added, “‘ but I don’t deny he can preach. What 
a gift for talking ! It’s as good as a play to listen to him.”’ 

And then Bill Hackett interposed by asking Burge 
whether there would be anything said by the parson at the 
funeral of Joshua Pook the next day. 

They all had known Joshua Pook, who had recently died 
at his comfortable house in the parish. He was an auctioneer 
and estate agent, with offices in the Cathedral town, only 
three or four miles from Oldthorpe. 

“IT don’t know,”’ replied Burge. “‘ What could he say 
about him, anyway, though he was once a sidesman, to 
be sure ? ”’ 

And then they proceeded to make comments on Mr. 
Pook, from which it became apparent that they none of 
them had either liked or respected him, for all the many 
years he had lived among them. Mr. Hackett observed that 
his reputation for honesty in the town was such that no 
man trusted him a yard. 

“* He’s no loss to anyone so far as I can see.”’ 
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** And I don’t think Parson cared for him much,’’ said 
Dick Burge. “‘ I saw them talking a short time ago after 
Church, and I thought to myself that Parson couldn’t 
abide him.”’ 

And this brought them to the old topic, and they were 
still discussing it when closing time came, and they all 
went out into the windy night. 

The subject of this discussion, the Reverend George 
Theophilus Quaile, was peacefully writing in his study at 
the Oldthorpe Rectory. He had long been engaged on a 
life of Julian the Apostate, but it was advancing slowly 
owing to the many demands of his parish on his time. For 
there was never a more conscientious rector, and it was 
quite unusual for him to find that he could give two con- 
secutive hours to his history. 

The work had been started originally as a kind of 
sedative. It kept away distressing thoughts : it occupied 
any spare time before he felt the need of sleep : it helped 
him to secure peaceful slumber. The interest of the subject 
had taken possession of his mind, and he sometimes blamed 
himself for thinking of the complex character and per- 
plexing motives of the Roman Emperor when he ought to 
have been thinking of his next sermon. 

It was a simply furnished room, with a low ceiling, 
which Quaile could touch with his hand, when he stood 
upright, for he was over six feet in height. The only re- 
maining work of the builders was a beautiful Queen Anne 
fireplace. The windows had been converted into Gothic 
by a clerical disciple of Horace Walpole. The walls were 
completely covered with books in every sort of binding and 
every kind of condition. There were a couple of old oars 
fastened against the cornice, evidence of successes on the 
Cam twenty years before. Almost the only furniture was a 
very long, narrow table of oak, littered with books, papers, 
two heavy inkstands, an ebony ruler, a couple of candle- 
sticks, a lamp and a Bible-box. 

A log fire was burning in the grate and there was a pile 
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of logs beside it. The Rector’s reputation for strength in the 
neighbourhood was largely due to the fact that he was 
accustomed to fell and trim his own trees in a wood which 
formed part of the glebe, and it was a subject of talk in the 
parish, not unmixed with pride, that he could wield a 
woodman’s axe as well or better than any professional. 

It was nearly midnight when he gave a sigh and rose to 
his feet. He had finished the important chapter dealing 
with the massacre of Alexandria, and the behaviour of 
Julian to Athanasius. He threw a few more logs on the fire, 
for he still had an hour’s work before him on the parish 
accounts, and, lighting an old pipe, gave himself up to 
reflection. 

Unexpectedly, he found he was happier than he had been 
since his university days. He had got the parish into some- 
thing like reasonable order. There were no crying scandals 
and the poor were decently housed. He had as many offers 
of assistance and of money as he could do with. The 
Bishop, a man chary of praise, had been more than com- 
plimentary of late. The parish church was crowded on 
Sundays, and he was accustomed to preach, either there 
or elsewhere, including the Cathedral, to a rapt congre- 
gation. His reputation in the diocese was spotless. Indeed, 
he could not help knowing that he was talked of by en- 
thusiasts as if he were a saint. 

His lips, at this thought, formed a sardonic smile. For the 
Reverend Theophilus Quaile had not always been a 
pattern among men. At Cambridge, and for a few years 
afterwards, he had been more than gay, if not worse. The 
hedonist had become an ascetic suddenly, as the result of a 
tragic occurrence which had nearly driven him to suicide ; 
and he was only just able, now, after fifteen years, to think 
calmly of the terrible incident of the death of Margaret 
Powell in his rooms after a Covent Garden Ball. He saw 
her again in the eyes of the mind with all her remarkable 
loveliness and charm ; and he was still filled with love, pity 
and remorse. 
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No one could condemn him as severely as he condemned 
himself. A lifetime of devotion to others could hardly, he 
thought to himself, atone. The coroner’s inquest was still a 
nightmare in the retrospect, and the bribing of three Press 
reporters to suppress their copy was a distasteful close to a 
horrible morning. . . . And then, after some long weeks of 
misery, when death would have been welcome, he found 
peace in religion and social service. If this is to be called a 
conversion, he had experienced it... . 

And then, some years later, after taking Orders, and after 
he had become Rector of Oldthorpe, and when he had 
thought confidently that the past was buried except in his 
own heart, Joshua Pook came on the scene. He had become 
an inhabitant of the parish and was accustomed to drive 
daily into the town to conduct a doubtful, if not a dis- 
reputable business as an auctioneer. The Rector, who had 
heard of his reputation, had tried to avoid him as far as 
possible : but one day Joshua Pook had sought a private 
interview, and then a blow had fallen on poor Quaile. 

By what seemed a most untoward chance, Pook was a 
half-brother of Margaret, and he had made it his business 
to know the whole terrible story. His arrival and settlement 
in Oldthorpe was not an accident. He was in great straits 
for money, and partly by appeals to the Rector’s feelings, 
and partly by putting his claim as one for compensation, 
he had induced him to pay him money. In some strange 
and illogical way the Rector felt that he was making 
atonement and expiation. 

Once this fatal step was taken the rest was easy. More 
pressure was brought to bear, and more money was paid. 
Finally the Rector, who wanted every penny of his income 
for his parish, struck, and said he would pay no more. 
Pook then resorted to the open method of blackmail. The 
story he was in a position to tell was a scandalous one : with 
his own embellishments it would sound terrible. 

The Rector cared little for himself ; but his influence in 
the parish was as necessary to him as life itself. After a 
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struggle, he gave in on the terms of paying an annual sum 
to Pook. And now Pook was dead, and he was to be buried 
next day. 

The Rector felt that a cloud had been lifted from his 
brain. The secret was to be buried with the auctioneer. The 
book was getting on. He loved his work. He felt younger 
and stronger than he had felt for years. 

He sat down at his table, and, taking the ebony ruler, he 
had just drawn a line along a sheet of foolscap paper when 
he heard a tap at the window. 

He looked up, fancying that it might be caused by the 
wind ; but it was repeated. He went to the window and, 
drawing back the curtain, opened it. He saw a man dimly 
made visible by the light of the room. 

The man said, “ It’s Longhurst, James Longhurst,’’ and 
added, ‘‘ Mr. Pook’s clerk.”’ 

‘What do you want here at this time of night? Is it 
something to do with the funeral ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing to do with that, at least, not exactly, governor ; 
but it’s something private, deadly private, and I’ve come at 
this hour to make sure of a private interview.”’ 

The Rector paused. He could not imagine what the man 
wanted. But late as it was, it might be of importance. He 
was not a man to feel any fear, or to be swayed by con- 
siderations of prudence, so he said : “‘ Well, I’ll let you in, 
though you might have come earlier.”’ 

And in a few moments he was back in his room, looking 
at an undersized, rat-like man, with ferrety eyes and ginger 


‘“< Sit down,’”’ said the Rector, ‘‘ and tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

Longhurst looked round the room, twisting a cloth cap 
in his hands, as if uncertain how to begin. 

** It’s perishing cold outside,’’ he said, looking at the fire. 

** Well,”’ said the Rector, “‘ warm yourself at the fire and 
tell me your private business.” 

Longhurst went to the fire, which was blazing, and after 
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cramming his cap into a pocket, held his hands to it, looking 
back over his shoulder towards the Rector. 

** Pretty snug here,’’ he said ; “ there isn’t such a thing 
as a drink handy, I suppose ? ”’ 

** ‘You can have a glass of water,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ I don’t 
drink either beer or spirits myself, and there are, I believe, 
none in the house.”’ 

“Gosh !”? said the man. ‘“ Water? I don’t call that a 
drink.”’ 

“* Well,”’ said the Rector with a smile, ‘‘ the sooner you 
tell me your business, the sooner you will be back home 
where I suppose there is what you would call a drink. So 
speak on !”’ 

“It’s deadly private, governor! That’s why I’ve 
walked out at this time of night, unbeknownst to a living 
soul,”? 

‘“‘'The servants have been in bed and asleep for about 
three hours, and there’s no one to listen. Come ! What is 
it about ?” 

** It’s about Josh Pook, whom you’re burying to-morrow.” 

“Well, what about him ?”’ said the Rector. 

‘You used to pay him a hundred and fifty a year,”’ said 
the man, looking quickly over his left shoulder to see how 
the Rector would take this statement. 

There was a long pause. 

‘** And what has that to do with you ? ”’ said the Rector 
at last. 

** T know what you paid it for.”’ 

The blow had fallen, and a number of wholly unpleasant 
thoughts raced through the Rector’s mind. 

* Well ? ”’ he said. 

Longhurst did not at first reply. He seemed to be in 
doubt as to how to continue the interview. At last he turned 
round from the fire and said, ‘‘ There’s nothing extra to be 
gained by beating about the bush ! You’ve got to continue 
the annuity to me.”’ 

“Why should I?” 
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“* For the same reason.”’ 

** And what is that?” 

** Silence, I guess,”’ said Longhurst. 

The Rector rose to his feet quickly and advanced towards 
the man who, shrinking back and putting a hand in his 
pocket, cried out, ‘‘ Don’t touch me ! I’ve a revolver in‘my 
pocket.”’ 

The Rector stopped. 

* You worm !”’ he said. ‘‘ Did you think I was going to 
dirty my hands on you? ”’ 

** Now, now,”’ said the man, “ there’s nothing to be 
gained by that kind of talk. You’re up against it and you’d 
better take it quietly.” 

The Rector sat down again. 

“Go on,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’m listening.”’ And taking up the 
ruler, he began ruling some fresh lines for his accounts. 

Longhurst produced from his inside pocket some flimsy 

r. 

‘I found these while turning out a private drawer of 
Mr. Pook’s yesterday. They seemed interesting and I read 
them. Golly ! Oh, what a surprise ! Scandal about the 
Reverend Theophilus Quaile ! Spicy stuff, too! And all 
ready for the newspapers. And all about the Reverend 
Quaile who preaches religion and moral sob-stuff in the 
Cathedral, and who hobnobs with the Bishop. I’ve seen 
him myself. Why, the copy’s worth a guinea a line to the 
P—— Gazette or to the True Briton! But more to you, 
governor, a precious sight more ! ”’ 

The Rector made no reply. 

“‘ Come,”’ said the man, “I'll read you a bit,’’ and he 
proceeded to read a sensational account of the tragedy, 
full of imaginary conversations and inaccurate detail. 

The Rector paused for a moment in his work, holding the 
ruler tightly in his right hand. 

Longhurst went on reading extracts here and there. He 
came to a description of Margaret, and smacked his lips 
over it. 
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“Be quiet!’’ said the Rector, in a low, emphatic 
voice. 

Longhurst went on with a coarse laugh. The Rector 
rose to his feet. 

““ She seems to have been hot stuff,’’ said Longhurst, 
** and I’ll bet a monkey you and she... ”’ 

The sentence was never finished. 

The Rector never knew exactly how it happened. The 
act was instinctive. With the ruler he had struck, as if to 
fell the man to the earth. He moved his head and received 
the blow on his temple. He sank down, a heap of dirty 
clothes. 


The Rector stood looking at the body for a long time 
without touching it. 

He then stooped and found with his hand that the heart 
had ceased to beat. He got a small mirror and placed it 
before the man’s open mouth. There was no sign of moisture 
on the glass. It was true, then ; he had killed the black- 
mailer. 

He felt no regret, but an enormous disquietude. What 
was to be done ? 

The Rector was a man with great powers of imagination. 
As he sat down again at his table, he visualised in a series 
of scenes—as if he were looking at a film, all that would 
follow if he straightway informed the police of everything 
that had happened. He saw the embarrassed village police- 
men arriving, the sergeant coming later, the questions put 
to him and his answers, his arrest, his interview with the 
inspector of police in the town, the inside of the jail ! Would 
they allow him bail? He thought not. And then he saw 
himself as the principal figure at the inquest, with hundreds 
of curious people of both sexes staring at him, and he heard 
his own answers to the pitiless questions put to him bv a 
hatchet-faced counsel, who seemed not to understand his 
terrible anxiety not to say anything which might tarnish 
the reputation of Margaret. 
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His mind made a jump to his trial in the assize court by 
a small, red-faced judge, before a jury of men (and two 
women), who looked like half-wits. He heard his conviction 
for manslaughter ; for his mind refused to think of another 
possibility, and then the sentence of the judge, in solemn 
tones. The warder touched him on the shoulder and he 
walked down some stairs to a prison van. 

And then he was in prison for an interminable time, with 
degraded fellow-prisoners, callous warders, and—a curious 
freak of his mind—a low-church prison chaplain who 
cordially disliked him, the exact counterpart of the only 
clergyman with whom the Rector had ever had a quarrel. 
The chaplain’s visits and conversation were almost more 
than the Rector could bear. ... 

And then he saw himself having a final interview with 
the governor of the prison, and walking out of the gates. .. . 

One or two sympathetic friends came to meet him, but 
their honest sympathy showed him the depth to which he 
had fallen. . . . He was given to understand that he had no 
future as one of the working clergy in England. His only 
chance was to begin life over again ; preferably in the 
colonies. 

The Rector at this point struck the table with the fatal 
ruler, and exclaimed aloud, “‘ By Heaven, I will not give 
up my work here. I would sooner die ! ”’ 

He turned his gaze to the untidy object between him and 
the fireplace. The body, the body ! The only obstacle ! How 
could it be made to disappear—and disappear for ever ? 

He drew nearer to it and, turning it over, looked steadily 
at the weak, futile, vicious face. His imagination pictured 
for him the man’s life. He thought, as he had often thought 
of others, ‘‘ Poor foolish wretch ! Perhaps he never in all 
his life had a single decent friend.’’ His anger left him and 
was replaced by his accustomed sympathy for erring 
mankind. 

He paused, and then said in a low, determined tone, 
“* He must have Christian burial ! ”’ 
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And upon this thought, all things became clear to the 
priest, and his further acts seemed to follow an inevitable 
course, as if, indeed, they were those of an automaton 
guided by an exterior will. 

Taking the body in his arms as easily as if it were a 
child, he walked with it to the front door and let himself out. 

The wind had got up, and the many elms in the garden 
were moaning in the gale; but it was not raining. He 
walked to the. garage and placed the body in the back of 
the old car. He covered it with the rug. 

He drove out of the door, and then stopped. He shut the 
door and got from the neighbouring tool-house and potting- 
shed a spade, a pick, a piece of rope and two sacks. 

The churchyard was little more than a hundred yards 
away. He drove slowly without lights. The lane was com- 
pletely desolate. He parked the car in a dark lane under 
some overhanging trees and entered the churchyard. 

The wind was still rising and seemed to threaten the 
stability of the trees, and the clouds, fitfully visible by the 
light of a setting moon, were scudding across the sky. The 
Rector took his tools and walked quickly to the side of the 
newly dug grave destined to receive, in a few hours, the 
mortal remains of Joshua Pook. It was close to a row of 
elms, and the place was so dark that, except at moments 
when the moon gave a faint light, the Rector could scarcely 
see the ancient and lofty church spire thirty or forty yards 
away. The sexton had covered the opening with planks, 
which the Rector removed. He took one, however, and 
placed it across the middle of the opening, and with its 
assistance lowered himself into the grave and began to dig. 

Fortunately, digging was an occupation to which he was 
accustomed, or strong as he was, he would soon have been 
exhausted. As it was, the thought occurred to him, after 
half an hour’s work, that the sexton was not overpaid. For 
the first time since the fatal interview he smiled. 

At one end of the opening he was much troubled with the 
roots of a tree, and he was glad he had brought the pick. 
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He worked hard, and it did not seem to him very long 
before he had excavated about two feet of soil. With the 
aid of the plank he swung himself up. The keen air seemed 
to go through him, and he wiped his forehead and put on 
the coat which he had removed. 

When he reached the car, he found that the body was 
beginning to get stiff; but he managed, without much 
difficulty, to place it at full length beside the grave. He 
went back for the rope and the stable lantern. He tied the 
rope under the arms of the body and, standing at one end 
of the grave, he carefully lowered it down. Taking the stable 
lantern he went down himself, untied the rope and arranged 
the corpse in its final resting place. 

It did not take more than a few minutes to shovel the 
soil down, so that the body was covered to the extent of 
over a foot. He trod the soil firmly down over it and 
smoothed it over with the spade. After a careful examina- 
tion, by the light of the lantern, he hoisted himself out, 
filled the two sacks with excavated soil, and rearranged 
the planks and the earth, leaving everything round the 
grave just as he had found it. He carried his two sacks to 
the car. 

There was a running stream close to the road side, and 
there he emptied his sacks of soil. He drove home very 
slowly, for he thought there might be trees down across the 
road, but he only encountered some moderate sized 
branches. 

The gale was dropping when he reached the Rectory 
garage. He cleaned out the car, replaced the sacks and the 
rope, and returned to the house. By the old clock in the 
hall he noted that it was quarter-past four. Except for its 
loud ticking the house was silent, as silent as the grave. 
When the trite phrase crossed his mind, he shuddered. 

He entered the sitting-room, where the lamp was still 
burning ; everything was as he left it, except that there 
were only a few. bright embers in the hearth. Its familzar 
appearance gave him a sense of tightening at the heart ; 
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it seemed to him that he had been away a year and was 

returning a different man. He tidied up his desk and 

carefully wiped the ebony ruler. The hearth-rug showed no 

signs of any unusual happening. He removed some dirt 

from his shoes and brushed his clothes before going to bed. 
He slept a dreamless sleep. 


The funeral of Joshua Pook, which took place at midday, 
attracted a large congregation. Nearly every adult in the 
parish came, for the dead man, though not a favourite, 
had been a resident among them for a long time and, 
moreover, there was curiosity to hear what the Rector 
could find to say about him. 

He said nothing beyond the words of the service for the 
burial of the dead, which he uttered in his magnificent 
voice and in his usual impressive manner. The female 
members of the assembly noticed, however, that he looked 
paler and more ascetic than ever ; and Mrs. Greenwood 
and several others wished that they were allowed to look 
after him. When he came to the words, ‘“‘ Thou knowest, 
O Lord, the secrets of our hearts,’? he made an unusual 
pause. The men present thought that he was reflecting on 
the guilty secrets of the deceased sinner ; but in this they 
were mistaken, When the coffin was brought to the grave 
the Rector, standing at the head of it, was noticed to look 
down into the opening—as if there were something to be 
seen at the bottom. But, of course, there was nothing ! The 
coffin was lowered down in the customary way. “* Earth to 
earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes....”’ 


That night, a little after eleven, Farmer Greenwood, Bill 
Hackett, Joe Harris and Dick Burge were walking home- 
wards together from the parish room. Their way led past 
the churchyard, and not very far from the spot where they 
had attended the burial of Joshua Pook and where there 
was now an oblong mound of soi]. Not unnaturally they 
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looked towards the spot, and to their surprise they saw 
beside it a kneeling figure. They stopped and gazed, open- 
mouthed. 

** It’s the Parson,”’ said Joe Harris. 

** Praying, begad ! ”’ said Greenwood. 

‘* Beside the grave of Pook,’’ said Hackett. 

They were silent while they took in the fact ; and then 
they made their respective comments, which were terse. 

** Holy Moses ! ”? said Hackett. 

** That scalliwag !’’ said Joe Harris. 

** That’s why ! ”’ said Dick Burge. 

** Jumping Jehoshaphat ! ”’ said the farmer. 

And they walked on, ruminating on the incident. 

How were they to know that the Reverend Theophilus 
Quaile had committed the perfect crime, never to be 
discovered by man, and was now praying to God for for- 
giveness ? 


Laurence Kirk 


NO MAN’S HOUR 


Jrom Tue Passinc SHOW, 1933 


It isn’t often that one hears of a murder in the fourth 
dimension, but that is about what the Hallam case amounted 
to. The Press referred to it on succeeding days as “‘ The 
Lonely Cottage Crime,’’ “‘ The Swanage Tragedy,” “ The 
Studland Mystery,’’ and other phrases of the same nature ; 
but as there was no woman even remotely connected with 
the affair (as far as they knew), it hardly came up to their 
standard of news and did not receive the publicity that was 
due to it. 

The cottage where the tragedy occurred was certainly 
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a lonely one. It stood high up on the cliffs beyond Studland, 
about six miles from Swanage, and it was occupied by an 
old gentleman called Mr. Hallam. 

Nothing was really known about Mr. Hallam in the 
neighbourhood, although a great deal was guessed. He 
was a tall, gaunt figure that moved about swiftly over the 
more deserted parts of the Downs, but never looked at 
anyone and never spoke. Some people said he was actually 
dumb. 

In any case, when he came to do his shopping, which 
he did three times a week, he just used to point at the 
things he wanted, and then, if they were cheap enough, he 
would produce the money out of an old-fashioned purse. 
Not a word said, if he could possibly avoid it. 

A crank he was, certainly, and said to be a miser as well. 
But if he was a miser, he seemed to take strangely little 
care to protect his hoard of gold. He lived entirely alone, 
except for a woman who came in from ten to twelve every 
day to make his bed and clean up the house. 

And, what was more peculiar, as long as he was in the 
house the front door was always left open. It was almost 
as if he were expecting someone to come back. When he 
went out, he locked it. Otherwise, summer or winter, that 
door always remained open—even at night. 

Occasionally there had been inquisitive visitors who had 
taken this as an invitation to walk in, but they had been 
rudely disappointed. Twice, too, there had been burglars 
who had thought it was too good an opportunity to miss. 
But they had been met with an ancient blunderbuss, which 
Mr. Hallam discharged at their backs as they ran down 
the path. : 

Since that, the word had gone round the local under- 
world that the cottage was not such a good house to burgle 
as it seemed, and there had not been any further trouble. 
The police had long since given up arguing with him about 
the dangers he was running. 

However, it seemed that the police had been right. On 
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the first Sunday in October, when the daily woman came 
as usual at ten o’clock to the house, Mr. Hallam was lying 
dead in the hall, beside the grandfather clock, with a 
terrible head wound caused by his own blunderbuss. 

The police and a doctor were summoned immediately. 
Suicide was discarded as impossible, and four clues were 
found. 

First, the open front door about which they had always 
worried was firmly locked and bolted, and the murderer 
had apparently got in through the hall window, which was 
open. 

Second, there were footprints leading to and from the 
road, and the mark of a motor bicycle tyre where the 
footprints ended. 

The third clue, if it were a clue at all, was a volume of 
Shakespeare which lay open in the living-room. It was 
open at a certain page in “‘ King Lear,’”’ and the following 
words had been heavily underlined : 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us... . 


Finally, there was the grandfather clock. This was an 
old clock, with a bland, benign face and a majestic tick, 
which stood in the hall. Apparently the old man had 
knocked against it as he fell, and it had stopped and 
registered the time of the murder. According to Inspector 
Merry, who had charge of the case, the exact time of the 
crime was one minute before twelve. A valuable clue. 

But this was where the fourth dimension came in. That 
was the night that summer-time ended. Was it twelve 
o’clock summer-time, or twelve o’clock real time ? Was 
Mr. Hallam just going to put the clock back, or had he 
just done so? The face of the clock was open, and either 
might have been possible. It made an hour’s difference in 
the time of the crime. 
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This lost hour simply plagued the poor inspector in his 
subsequent investigations. 

He found out a lot about Mr. Hallam, solved the mystery 
of the footprints, and discovered about the bicycle. But 
anything connected with time that night was just a mass 
of contradictions. 

As many as ten people had heard a motor bicycle both 
coming and going in the early hours of the morning ; but 
some had put their clocks back, some had forgotten to do 
so, while some had actually put them on. And it was 
impossible to fix the time within two or even three hours. 

Meanwhile the investigation seemed to be at a standstill. 
There was the usual outcry when the local police refused 
to call in the assistance of Scotland Yard. But even that 
died down ; and after no arrest had been made for two 
months it was assumed that another had been added to 
the long list of unsolved mysteries. 


The mind of Leslie Daunt was the mind of a wrong ’un. 
Ever since his mother had died and revealed the truth of 
his paternity, he had turned definitely to the bad. He liked 
having a grievance just as much as he disliked work. He 
liked to feel that society had a down on him. He wanted 
to feel wronged. 

His mother herself had regretted the bitter quarrel which 
had driven her out of Hallam’s house, and told her son, 
as she was dying, to go and make his peace with the old 
man. Leslie went—and blackmailed him. 

His character was not at all evident in his appearance. 
He was good-looking in rather a flashy way and, except 
for violent gusts of temper, genial in his manner. He had 
many friends amongst the football-watching, dirt-track- 
riding, greyhound-racing crowd which he frequented. And 
he passed for a man with private means—which, thanks to 
blackmail, he was. 

With the natural cunning of his species, he had discovered 
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at the very outset that he had a double hold over his father. 
He could threaten to expose the fact of his illegitimacy. 
That was one way. But a far better way was to work on 
the old man’s love for his mother. For Hallam had loved 
the woman he wronged (if it were a wrong), and that was 
why the door was always left open for her to come back. 

Leslie tumbled to this at once, and he did not tell the 
old man that his mother was dead. He pretended that he 
was going to persuade her to come back. In this way he 
had only to write to him, saying that she was in poverty, 
sickness or distress, and there was always a registered 
envelope by return of post. 

This went on for four years, and then one day, instead 
of the registered letter, Leslie received an urgent summons 
to come to Studland. He did so, and there was a violent 
scene when he went out to the cottage. 

Old Hallam had discovered that the woman he loved 
had been dead for five years—and his anger was a terrible 
thing to see. Leslie, for the first time, knew the nakedness 
of fear .. . but that was only temporary. He had all the cat 
and mouse instinct of the blackmailer ; he hated his victim 
with an insane, perverted hatred and he was not going to 
let him go. 


A week later he took rooms in Swanage and, after a 
short interval, tried the other pack of cards, and wrote 
threatening to expose the story of his birth. 

There was no answer to this letter ; no answer to the 
next, more threatening letter. They were both returned to 
him, in an unstamped envelope, without comment. 

Leslie was too frightened to go and see the fierce old 
man again, and gradually his helplessness and hatred were 
fanned into a white heat, and he began to think of murder. 
It was not that he hoped to find any money in the house ; 
it was simply the knowledge that he had lost his power 
over his victim that made him want to kill. 

A few days later he went over to Weymouth on his 
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motor bicycle and bought some ammunition for his 
revolver. This was on a Monday. 

It was on the way back that he suddenly remembered 
that summer time came to an end on the following Satur- 
day, and out of that was born an idea. He knew that some 
time that night there was an hour lost, a kind of No Man’s 
Hour, an hour that could not be traced. Surely it would 
be possible to use that hour for his purpose, and yet have 
an alibi for the same time ? 

The idea simply made his brain dizzy when he tried to 
work it out, but he persisted, and in the end he had a plan. 

The first thing he did was to find out how many clocks 
there were in the cottage where he lodged. There were 
two—an alarm clock in Mrs. Crown’s bedroom, and a 
large, ugly, efficient, Victorian affair on the wall outside 
his room. 

It did not suit his purpose to have more than one in the 
house that night, so he waited until Mrs. Crown went out 
shopping, then took a fountain-pen filler and squirted a few 
drops of water into the more delicate portions of the alarm 
clock. This had the desired effect and put it out of 
action. 

In the evening he made up a party of friends, and went 
to the kinema. After the kinema they walked about the 
streets for a while, laughing and joking, and flirting with 
any girls they passed. Then, when the clock struck a quarter 
to twelve in the church tower, Leslie made some remark 
about the time and went home. 

Mrs. Crown was still up when he arrived. 

*'You’re up late, Mrs. Crown,” he remarked genially. 

‘‘ Ah, well, Mr. Daunt,”? she replied, “I had some 
mending to do, and we’ll all get an extra hour’s sleep in 
the morning.”’ 

‘““So we do... I’d forgotten that.”’ 

“So if you’re going to turn in now, Mr. Daunt, I'll put 
the clock back and have done with it.” 

* Yes, I’m going straight to bed.” ‘ 
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He stopped and watched Mrs. Crown putting the clock 
back. 

‘* Most provoking thing,”’ she called over her shoulder, 
‘‘ my alarm’s gone wrong—cheap and nasty, that’s what 
they are. I knew it wouldn’t last.” 

** Well, mind you don’t oversleep in the morning,”’ he 
smiled. 

‘** Qh, I shan’t do that.’’ (Such a nice young man, she 
thought him.) ‘‘ Good night, Mr. Daunt. I’ve got a couple 
of nice kippers for your breakfast.”’ 

‘** Good night, Mrs. Crown.”’ 

Leslie closed the door of his room. “‘ That’s my alibi for 
twelve o’clock summer-time,’’ he thought. 


A quarter of an hour later he crept out of his room, and 
put the clock back yet another hour, making it just after 
ten instead of just after eleven. Then he locked his door 
and let himself carefully out of the window—a thing he 
had done before on amorous adventure. There was a con- 
venient wall, and a water-butt, to make it easy. 

When he had made a successful getaway and seen that 
the light was out in Mrs. Crown’s bedroom, he went 
quickly to the shed where his motor bicycle was kept, 
wheeled it silently out on to the main road, then started it, 
and went off into the night. 

His plan was quite clear. He intended to deal with the 
old man about one o’clock (summer-time) and register it, 
by means of stopping the grandfather clock at twelve 
o’clock, a time for which he already had an alibi. The only 
thing that worried him was the ammunition that he had 
bought for his revolver. That was the one clue that might 
be traced. 

His breath was coming in quick gasps when he drew 
near to the cottage. Otherwise he was quite calm. He 
stopped the bicycle some distance off, wheeled it on silently 
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for a few hundred yards, then left it and crept up to the 
cottage . . . but the door which he relied on being open 
was shut. He had failed to realise that there was no longer 
any reason for keeping it open. 

A sudden icy premonition of failure assailed him, then 
he crept round and looked in at a window which was open. 
It was dark inside, and though the sill was low he was not 
sure whether he could get in without knocking something 
over. However, he was just about to make the attempt 
when he heard someone moving inside. 

Suddenly a door was opened on the right, and the old 
man appeared with his blunderbuss under one arm, and 
a lighted candle in the other hand. The place was full of 
eerie shadows, but through the curtains Leslie could see 
that he was looking into the hall. The grandfather clock 
was quite near at the side on the left... . He began to feel 
for his revolver. 

Meanwhile the old man came forward. He carefully put 
the blunderbuss down, then he held the candle up and 
looked at the clock. Leslie saw that the hands were then 
pointing to one minute before one. At the same moment 
he saw something else even more important. The blunder- 
buss was well within his reach! .. . If only he could use 
that instead of his revolver!... 

Slowly, very slowly, with his revolver ready in one 
gloved hand, he reached in over the sill with his other 
gloved hand for the blunderbuss. 

At the moment that his fingers touched the barrel, the 
old man had just put the candlestick down on a chair, and 
opened the front of the clock and stopped the pendulum. 
Now he had opened the face and was turning the minute 
hand... . 

Slowly, very slowly, Leslie raised the blunderbuss and 
took his aim. His heart was thumping but he waited until 
the old man had finished. Then, just as he was about to 
close the face of the clock . . . Leslie fired. After the sudden 
deafening noise, there was silence and darkness. 

Hb 
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For some seconds the darkness and the silence seemed to 
increase in intensity, then something soft brushed against 
the back of Leslie’s hat, and he dropped the blunderbuss 
which he was still clutching. It was only a bat, but it made 
him lose his nerve for the moment. He had intended to 
climb in and see that the old man was dead .. . but now 
he couldn’t. . . . Besides, somebody might have heard the 
hideous noise of the explosion. .. . 

He hurried back to his bicycle, mounted it and circled 
back to Swanage by another route. On the way his courage 
slowly began to ooze back, and with it came an exultant 
feeling of triumph. 

Remorse and regret were not emotions that ever afflicted 
Leslie as long as he was successful, and on this occasion he 
had been doubly successful. He smiled to think how the old 
man had put the blunderbuss in his hands and saved him 
from using his own ammunition. So kind ! Almost as kind 
as putting the clock back and saving him the trouble of 
altering that. 

Two motor cyclists passed him and one met him on the 
road, but he didn’t mind that. It was the more the merrier, 
as far as motor bicycles went, that night, and his number 
plate was dirty and unrecognisable. 

Finally he wheeled his bicycle the last few hundred yards, 
without meeting anyone, and carefully put it in the shed. 

It was then nearly two o’clock summer-time (or one 
o’clock real time), and, as he caught sight of the illumin- 
ated dial on the church tower, a sudden fear swept over 
him. In a moment it might strike and, if Mrs. Crown were 
awake, give him away. 

But it did not strike. The hands now had been put back, 
but the thoughtful council did not want to rouse the town 
with its continual striking, and the strike had been stopped 
until it should coincide with the new time the next morning. 
. . . Everything seemed to work for him that night... it 
was certainly the hour to choose for murder. 
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However, he still had a lot to do. As soon as he was safely 
back in his room, by the same route, he quickly put on his 
pyjamas and a dressing gown, and began to stamp up and 
down to attract attention. Presently, as he intended, kind 
Mrs. Crown came pattering up the stairs and knocked at 
the door to know if he was ill. 

‘* Come in, come in,” he called. 

Then, as Mrs. Crown stood in the full glory of her curling 
pins in the doorway, and saw him stamping up and down 
the room, he went on : 

“I’ve got a raging toothache, Mrs. Crown. It’s almost 
more than I can bear.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!’ Mrs. Crown was most sympa- 
thetic. “‘ Have you tried a stocking round your head ? ”’ 

** I’ve tried everything ! ” 

“Some say whisky is very good for the toothache. I be- 
lieve I have got a drop in the house.” 

‘* No, no,”’ Leslie stopped and held his head. “‘ I’ve tried 
everything. Oh, what time is it, Mrs. Crown ? ” 

** It must be getting on for two—I mean one,” she began ; 
then she went out and looked at the clock. ‘‘ Dear me, it’s 
only just after twelve, and I thought I’d been asleep a long 
time. Oh, it’s too bad. And to-morrow a Sunday, too. Why 
does one always have toothache on a Sunday when all the 
dentists are at church ? ” 

Leslie succeeded in smiling in spite of his pain. 

“Well, you mustn’t stand there catching cold, Mrs. 
Crown,” he said. ** I’m going to walk about the streets till 
I’m dead tired. That’s the only way. And you must go back 
to bed.” 

* Isn’t there ahything I can get for you, Mr. Daunt ? ” 

‘Nothing at all; and I’m very sorry I disturbed you. 
Ill be all right. Good night ! ” 

He watched Mrs. Crown go off, and waited until the 
light in her room went out. Once more he felt triumphant. 
Here, he thought to himself, thanks to kind stupid Mrs. 
Crown, is my alibi for twelve o’clock (real time) ! Then 
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he dressed himself, carefully put the clock on an hour, to 
one, the correct new time, and went downstairs and out 
into the street. 

For some time after that, while Mrs. Crown lay in bed 
thinking what a terrible thing toothache was, Leslie was 
busily engaged in changing the tyres on his motor bicycle. 
He had two partly used tyres ready, with a different tread 
from those he had actually used, and when he had finished 
he threw the latter down an old well which he had previ- 
ously selected as a suitable place. 

Mrs. Crown thought it was about three when he came 
in, but as her alarm clock was out of order, she could not 
be sure. In any case she was much relieved, when she 
brought him his kippers the next morning, to find that his 
toothache was very much better. She would have liked to 
have brought him the news—that there had been a murder 
in the neighbourhood—at the same time as the kippers, for 
Mrs. Crown always delighted to begin the day, especially 
a Sunday, with the tidings of some calamity ; but unfor- 
tunately she had not yet heard herself, and she could not 
do that. 

However, she heard soon afterwards, and proceeded to 
regale “‘ nice young Mr. Daunt ”’ with her own views about 
Mr. Hallam, and her own theories about the crime. 

These were sufficiently wide of the mark to please Leslie 
immensely. In fact, he thoroughly enjoyed the next fort- 
night, with the hue and cry going on around him. He felt 
perfectly safe ; for he knew that the old man had not kept 
any of his letters. 

And the more he thought about it, the more delighted 
was he with his own cleverness. The work was really a 
masterpiece, with perfect alibis for the two hours at which 
the murder might have been committed. Indeed, he almost 
regretted that the police had not discovered his relationship 
with Mr. Hallam. 

For he would have liked the pleasure of trotting out his 
alibis for their benefit. 
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However, they did not find out about him, and after a 
fortnight he borrowed thirty pounds from a young lady he 
was walking out with, and went north. He was very sur- 
prised and indignant, six weeks later, when a constable 
tapped him on the shoulder at a race meeting at Liverpool, 
and asked him to come to the police station. 


Inspector Merry really hardly lived up to his name. He 
was no super-sleuth from Scotland Yard. To him the Big 
Five were almost as remote as the Trinity ; and he had 
never been involved in the unravelling of any mystery more 
obscure than common assault or larceny. Indeed, most of 
his time had been taken up in dealing with innocent 
motorists whose rear lights had gone out. 

To meet, he was an ordinary blunt individual, with a 
craving for physical exercise and beer. Moreover, he was a 
widower with eight children, who, when they were not 
having measles, were generally having chicken-pox or the 
mumps. In fact, so far from his life being merry, it was not 
even particularly amusing. 

Nevertheless, he was fairly competent in his work. He 
found himself in charge of the Hallam case because it 
occurred in his district—and, when he realised how com- 
plicated it was, he devoutly wished that it had occurred 
in someone else’s. However, he did his best with the in- 
telligence that God had given him, and, what was more 
important, he was solidly backed up by the Chief Con- 
stable. 

It was the volume of Shakespeare that turned out to be 
the most valuable clue. That put them on to Mr. Hallam’s 
past, and that in turn put them on to Leslie’s presence in 
Swanage. 

Mrs. Crown had already given her own very definite 
account of his movements on the night in question—never 
was there a more unshakable witness ; but they still wanted 
to hear the story from his own lips. It took a long time to 
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find him, for he had been careful not to leave any address 
when he departed -with his young lady’s thirty pounds. 

However, they did find him in the end, and the import- 
ant meeting took place in the police station at Wareham 
on a chilly afternoon in December. 

It was a bare room with a table and four chairs. One of 
the chairs was occupied by Colonel Dalton, the Chief Con- 
stable, one by Mackworth, the doctor, and one by Inspector 
Merry himself. The fourth chair was reserved for Leslie, 
who was arriving from Liverpool by the afternoon train. 

The only other piece of furniture in the room was 
Hallam’s grandfather clock—‘“‘ Exhibit A,” which stood in 
a corner with a dust sheet over its face. 

The three men sat for a solid quarter of an hour without 
saying a single word. Then finally they heard a motor draw 
up outside and Merry turned to the Chief Constable. 

** Well, sir, am I to conduct the examination ? ” 

The Chief Constable nodded. 

‘* ‘Yes, go ahead.” 

The next moment Leslie came in with two constables, 
who immediately withdrew. He was angry at being brought 
all the way from Liverpool where he had been winning on 
the races. 

** Well,” he looked insolently round at the three men, 
“here I am... and you’ve made me miss an important 
appointment with this unnecessary farce.” 

Merry made no apology. He quietly introduced himself 
and the two other men and offered Leslie a chair. He then 
explained that he understood that Mr. Hallam was his 
father, and told him that they were anxious to hear his ac- 
count of his movements on the night in question. On the 
other hand, he was not obliged to make any statement 
unless he wished to. 

** I’ve nothing to conceal,” Leslie retorted sulkily. ‘ But 
I should like to know why I couldn’t make my statement at 
Liverpool.” 

** Well, there was a reason,” Merry admitted. 
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** And may I ask what it was ? ”’ 

Merry did not answer. He took out a pencil and notebook, 
and Leslie, after one further protest, began to tell his story. 

It was a good story, and he made the most of it, under- 
lining his alibis—but not too much—as they came along. 
Briefly, his account was that he went to bed at twelve 
o’clock, summer-time, was almost immediately attacked by 
violent toothache, which became so unbearable by one 
o’clock, summer-time, that he then went out and walked 
about the streets until it wore off. 

All this had already been corroborated by Mrs. Crown, 
and it looked as though he had a perfect alibi, whether 
the grandfather clock had been put back or not. 

Merry, however, remained quite imperturbable. He 
wrote down Leslie’s statement, read it over, altered a 
phrase or two, then read it over again. This time Leslie 
accepted it as correct, and signed it. 

** Well, is there anything else you want?” he asked 
truculently when he had done so. 

Merry was thoughtfully reading the document. 

** You’re quite sure you didn’t leave your room between 
the time Mrs. Crown saw you go into it, and the time she 
came and knocked at your door ? ” 

“IT am quite positive.”’ 

“© On the other hand, you admit you went out after- 
wards—that is, according to you, about one o’clock, 
summer-time ? ”” 

‘‘ That is so. I have told the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—now, I presume, I may go.” 

“*T am afraid not!” 

There was a slight pause while Merry rang a bell, then 
he proceeded to read out a warrant for Leslie’s arrest on 
the charge of murder. 

Leslie jumped violently to his feet. 

‘¢ What the hell is this ? You must be mad—all of you ! ”’ 

Two constables had come in and were standing placidly 
by the door. 
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** How could I have done it ? ” he was shouting, ‘‘ when 
you know I was in my room ? ” 

For answer Merry jerked his head towards the grand- 
father clock. Leslie, fascinated, slowly went and pulled the 
dust sheet from the face . . . the hands pointed to one 
minute before two, 

‘* You seem to have forgotten to provide yourself with an 
alibi for that hour ! ’’ Merry proceeded genially. 

Leslie was staring at the clock. His face was ashy pale, 
and his voice was hoarse. 

“It’s a confounded lie !’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You’ve altered 
the time. It’s a frame up—you’ve done it yourselves.” 

Merry shook his head. 

“It’s a lie.”? Leslie’s voice was now a shrill scream. “ I 
know it wasn’t two o’clock. It was——”’ 

“* And how do you know ?”’ 

In a second, even before he heard the Chief Constable’s 
icy tone, he realised the terrible thing he had said. Fighting 
and cursing and whimpering, he was led from the room. 


** A nasty customer ! ”? was Merry’s comment. 

** Not a pleasant person,”’ the Chief Constable agreed. 

Then Mackworth, the doctor (it is always the doctor who 
is puzzled), turned to Merry. 

** And now, perhaps, you'll explain why you gave out 
that the clock showed the time to be one minute before 
twelve when we both knew it was nothing of the sort.” 

‘*T didn’t,’ was Merry’s reply. “‘ I said the murder was 
committed at one minute before twelve—and it was ! ”’ 

** But he has an alibi for that time.” 

** Not now,”’ Merry smiled rather smugly. 

The doctor was still puzzled. 

“<I really don’t understand at all.” 

“Well, it was quite simple.” Merry shut up his note- 
book. ‘‘ I knew one thing and I guessed two others. The 
thing I knew was that it’s a good idea to keep quiet about 
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what you know. The things I guessed were that two 
o’clock was a bit late for an old gentleman to go to bed, 
and that our friend’s alibis were just a shade too good to 
be true.” 

** But I still don’t——”’ Mackworth persisted. 

** Well, my God !” Merry was short. He was wondering 
whether Marjorie’s spots were anything serious. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see the poor man got muddled, like a lot of others, and 
put the clock on instead of back? . .. Bad luck on our 
friend, wasn’t it ? ” 


Ethelreda Lewis 
BLIND JUSTICE 


from THE Strand MaGazineE, 1928 


I 


Into his clay models Sandasa put all his memories of vision. 
It was as if sight, deprived of one abiding-place, were 
clamouring through the fingers, filling dull matter with 
light, piercing through solids to find form. 

Before he lost his sight Sandasa had earned a merry 
living, sitting on the edge of a city pavement. He would set 
out rows of oxen, of sheep and plumed ostriches and 
warriors, hippos and giraffes and quilled porcupines, to 
catch the eye of strangers and white children. In the 
laughing young native, children recognised a grown-up who 
saw life as a child sees it—a matter of mud-pies and serious 
preoccupation, followed by laughter and forgetfulness and 
moments of destructive excitement. For, to amuse them, 
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he would sometimes snatch up the nice little sheep and 
oxen and, pressing them together, remould them into some 
grotesque creature of the imagination, such as a crocodile 
with the horns of an ox or an elephant with quills. No 
shop-walker exhibiting expensive fur-clad lions and tigers 
ever seemed ready to play such pranks for their entertain- 
ment. Neither could he have produced from the ruins such 
alluring fantasies of the imagination. 

“* Buy me that, please, Mummy ! ” 

** Oh, no, dear ; that’s just rubbish. Not a real animal at 
all. You shall have this nice pair of oxen instead.” 

And the child, sighing at the strange, wasteful ways of big 
people, would coldly clasp the oxen and move away with 
backward looks at the forbidden creatures of fantasy still 
held out to him by the young native. And the eyes of the 
child and the sculptor would meet and linger in a moment 
of ineffable understanding before the crowd parted that 
glance for ever. 

Sandasa, too, would sigh and hide away the fictitious 
monster in the box where he carried stock and the day’s 
food. 


But now Sandasa was blind and the impulses of those 
merry fingers were changed and sombre. Also the Big Town 
suited him no more. 

In the kraal the blind sit and listen to the rustling voices 
of the mealie stalks, to the crackling and purring of the fire, 
to the sound of the far drift where water sometimes runs 
faint and shallow over the stones and sometimes goes 
rushing and roaring in the very same place. They hear the 
tranquil sounds that outline the movements of cattle and 
goats. They know the rhythm in the stirring of the pot and 
the grinding of the corn. The crescendo of the young girls 
approaching from the fields, or from the river with the full 
water-pots ; the diminuendo of their daily departure in 
song and laughter or quarrelsome speech—these are the 
music of the blind. Yes, in the kraal they are wrapped in 
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the safe mantle of the familiar. Faint smiles come and go 
on their faces. They join eagerly in the talk where there is 
nothing to be afraid of. There is nothing passing by that 
wil] harm them. 

Nothing. 

No footstep they must not miss. 

No voice amongst a thousand jarring sounds, a voice for 
which the very hearing is spread as a net is spread to catch 
fish. 

And at night they sleep as safely in the warm hut as they 
slept away the safe daylight hours in the warm sun. 

But in the town the blind sit still ; so cold and still. They 
may not move after the moving sunbeam as in the kraal, 
amongst familiar objects that guide them almost as if they 
loved the feeling hand—the huts, the warmth of fires, the 
kraal wall of dead bush and stones. ‘‘ This way, Sandasa,”’ 
they whisper, “ this way.” 

Oh, no ; in the street you are led by a child to one spot for 
the day, and then the child will return for you at night 
when the blind are weary and dazed from the constant 
clanging of the trams and the hootings and swiftness of the 
motor-cars and the passing of feet and the talk in many 
tongues that is so rarely directed to a blind man’s ear. And 
the sun leaves you, but the child does not come to help you 
to find it. He will not come till nightfall. And then, at 
nightfall, stiff and shivering you rise and follow the child 
across street after street—and again street after street—for 
as long as in the country you would take to walk three or 
four miles. And still you cannot escape the trams and the 
motor-cars. And then you turn up a narrow alley and into a 
door. And there is warmth but no room, as there is in the 
rounded kraal huts. And the white woman who lives 
opposite with a coloured man begins to shriek and cry and 
say bad words with the drink she has had. And all the little 
children begin to cry when they hear her. But you eat, and 
presently sleep like a log ; sleep as you did not dare in the 
long vigil in the town for fear you should be robbed. You 
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sleep. And another day dawns sunless. For the sun can 
never reach your side of the alley. 

Yes, Sandasa was blind now and sat in a street all day. 
But he never slept nor did the day seem long. Shall the span 
of twenty-four hours, the sun’s daily journey, seem long 
when for twenty years you have listened for a voice, a 
footstep ? 

Besides, Sandasa’s work was different now. It is true he 
still made a few oxen and sheep for the children ; and the 
tourists who were strange to Africa would buy his little 
feathered warriors. They were still set out on the kerb 
beside him. And both oxen and warriors were far more 
beautiful now than when Sandasa had been a merry young 
boy of twenty who laughed into the eyes of children and 
whose shining teeth were the admiration of white people. 

Yes, the little clay models were beautiful now from the 
sensitive fingers which have to see as well as feel. Also, in the 
box in which he carried his stock-in-trade there was always 
other work of his. 


“Let me see what you’ve got. Open your box, please. 
These oxen are—they’re sculpture. Not clay dolls.” 

Sandasa shook his head. The voice pleased him, but no 
man ever intruded on his private affairs. 

Then the white man stooped down beside him and said 
in a low voice : “ I also work with the clay. Not here—I 
come from a city far away. It is my living. I also make 
figures for my bread and drink. Show me your best work, 
my brother.” 

And at that last word and the loving voice, Sandasa 
gazed sightlessly upward to the face of the white man. 
And he felt the eagerness of him in the faint trembling and 
psychic emanation which only the blind can sense. And by 
that he knew that the stranger could also weep and shiver 
for joy when his hands had moulded a face or—or a hand. 

So he said to the stranger : ““ When none 1s looking I will 
show you.” 
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And when there came a lull in approaching footsteps he 
opened the box for a few swift moments—and the stranger 
saw what it held. 

Under a wet rag were two compartments of wood such 
as might hold a large bottle. And in one of these, laid ten- 
derly on a bed of soft clay, was the clay head of a man. And 
in the other there stood on its wrist the model of a hand : 
a fist that was clenched about a small sharp knife of a shape 
unknown in Europe. 

The stranger made a sharp sound and gazed at the 
sculptured face. Fear and ferocity glowed like a fire in those 
drawn-back lips and in the down-staring, heavy-lidded 
eyes. In one flash of the brain he apprehended, too, the 
magnificent menace in the clenched fist. 

When the box was closed again at the approach of 
passers-by, the stranger said, whisperingly : ‘‘ My God, 
brother, you are a sculptor. But tell me, why does the head 
have only one ear ? ”’ 

‘It is the last man I saw, white brother,” said Sandasa, 
his head at that strange, rapt angle of the blind, as if he 
were seeing visions, ‘‘ and that is how he was made.” 

** And the broken finger on the fist ? ”’ 

** That also is how he was made.” 

The stranger felt a shudder stroke his flesh at the cold 
breath of bygone horror. He felt a question, one question, 
pushing its way inevitably to his lips, inevitably, auto- 
matically, fiercely. 

But why ask the question when he knew—oh, surely he 
knew—the answer ? 

But he did ask it. 

Leaning close to the blind man’s ear, he whispered 
rapidly : “ But tell me, brother, what was the fist with the 
knife doing ? What was it doing ? ”’ 

Sandasa, not moving his head from that rapt angle of 
vision, said with unraised voice : “ It was the hand that 
pierced these eyes out.” 
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II 


Before he ieft the Big Town the sculptor went several 
times to Sandasa’s hut in one of the town locations. He had 
come to the town to model the bust of a dull politician, so 
many ways were there of earning a living. But what with 
the mine natives and the urge their fine elemental bodies 
gave him to do good work, and what with Sandasa and his 
story, the pot-boiling job had never gone so quickly and so 
easily. Just a few more public men with their cloth-padded 
shoulders and stiff, self-conscious tilt of the head, and he 
would be able to come back to an orgy of work of his own, 
with subjects in which the problem of trousers need not be 
considered. 

*“Good thing they can only afford a bust,” he had 
muttered viciously to himself when confronted with yet 
another middle-aged male in striped trousers and frock- 
coat, “‘ or I might have to ask him to drape himself in one 
of those jolly Shangaan petticoats for the lower half.” 

But in Sandasa’s hut he found forgetfulness of soul- 
fretting sittings with the great. There he had discovered a 
shelf full of clay heads and hands. And each head had only 
one ear and each fist had the third finger broken off at the 
second joint. Some were already perished, dry and cracked. 
Others, under wet, filthy rags, still possessed some sharpness 
and clearness, but were not so perfect as the head and fist 
the sculptor had first seen. 

“‘ Sandasa ? ” said the location superintendent. ‘ Well, 
sir, he’s a bit queer in the head. My predecessor here told 
me that he was making these clay heads and hands fifteen 
years ago. Every now and then I have to make a raid and 
clear out the lot. Bury ’em in the rubbish pits. Then he 
begins again until the hut’s full. Always wakes once every 
night, so his old mother says, to soak the cloths over them. 
Yes, he’s queer. You should have seen the to-do we had one 
day when there was a fire in the location. Broke out about a 
quarter of a mile from Sandasa’s place. No danger really. 
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But you should have seen him trying to save his clay heads. 
On a Sunday it was. Rushing to and fro and stumbling and 
falling and hitting his head. And all the children laughing 
and staring—those that hadn’t rushed over to the fire. 

** Ever seen a blind man cry, sir? It’s—it’s awful, sir. 
Makes you feel as if something was wrong up above. 
Something about a sparrow falling, and the Heavenly 
Father—you remember, sir. It doesn’t square with what 
we were taught at Sunday-school. Providence and so on. 
Shaking and sobbing all the evening, long after the fire was 
put out. I had to go and soothe him down a bit. He’ll always 
listen to me—I used to be a transport rider in his part of 
the country, and he always wants to talk about it. I know 
his lingo, too, fairly well. That’s the only thing that'll bring 
you near a native. And they don’t seem so queer when you 
have their speech and know where they come from. Yes, 
Sandasa’s just as whole as a man with eyes when it comes to 
picturing Nyasaland. He had his sight when he first left it 
to come down here. Twenty years ago that must be.” 

** I] suppose he went on the mines?” said the sculptor, 
filling another pipe. 

*“No; he’s always made clay figures. He had two 
brothers in the compounds making a good deal more than 
he did. But he wouldn’t go down a mine. He always said 
the darkness would hurt him.” 

** And so it has, by God!” murmured the sculptor. 
** [t—caught him all right, mine or no mine.’ 

He left the superintendent’s office and walked slowly 
towards Sandasa’s hut. In his mind he turned over the 
possible ways in which he could break the spell that held 
the blind man to the making of heads and fists. The 
superintendent had outlined the story of it to him. 

There was only one possible way. 

‘* Sandasa,”” he said, when he was seated on the little 
stool always brought forward for him by the old woman, 
Sandasa’s mother, “ tell me, is it not true that you make 
more and more heads and hands of that man because you 
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fear to lose the picture of what he was like ? Is that not true, 
brother ? ” 

‘* That is true,” said Sandasa, sombrely. ‘* Must I lose 
the day when a murderer is found ? With these eyes I saw 
him kill my cousin. I had been asleep. Very far in dreams 
as the young sleep. When I awoke with the groaning he had 
already killed my cousin. He stood over him—so.” The 
blind man rose and stood over an imaginary victim. A 
shocking expression of hate and triumph struggled through 
that windowless mask. ‘‘ My cousin had stopped groaning. 
But he struck him again, twice. Thus—— And thus 
The man did not see that I also slept in the hut. My cousin 
said that I could sleep there until it was time for me to 
make another journey. He had sent his wife away because 
this man would have stolen her..In those days I wandered. 
Yes, white brother, in those days I wandered. Youth has 
greedy eyes and one sings loudest over the fresh clay.” 

The sculptor’s heart melted within him. 

‘** Oh, Sandasa,”’ he said gently, helping him to his place 
on the floor, “‘ so say all we who work with the clay. See, 
then, how many there are in the world who would call 
you brother—from where I came, many weeks’ journey 
from here across the sea ! ” 

Sandasa stared long through the walls as if he tried to 
summon those unseen kinsmen. Presently he spoke again. 

‘* There was always room for me at the farm and in the 
kraals when the Big Town made me too sick. When my 
heart felt too sore here ’—he pressed a thin hand to his 
breast—“‘ then would I go far away, running quickly and 
leaping, and making music. Now I must not go away from 
the Big Town. It is here, where all men come for the gold, 
that I may find him. Where else could I listen for the voice ? 
There are no such voices in the mealie lands. And the 
mountains keep silence.” 

*€ The voice ? Did he speak to you, then ? ” 

** He spoke to me. Certainly he spoke to me. Long he 
stared at me like an animal surprised at the drinking pool. 
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Then he picked up his lantern and came near, stepping 
softly, very softly. I tried to rise, but he was too quick for 
me. Youth is full of sleep and the thoughts are confused. 
Those who laugh by day, brother, sleep well. Now I 
neither laugh nor sleep. 

“You ask what were the words he said. I remember 
them, brother. Each night they wake me. And I rise and 
wet the clay. 

** He put the candle on a box. Was I to know what his 
thoughts were ? Not until it was too late and he held me 
tight. I was but a stripling in his grasp. Twenty summers I 
had seen and he was a man in the prime, and strong from 
striking out the gold from the rocks. Was I to know such 
thoughts as the wicked have ? 

‘“‘ He stared into my eyes. And speaking very softly, for 
he feared to speak loudly in the hut, he stared and said, 
‘An eyeless man will not know me again.’ And from the 
knife which he held aloft there fell a drop on my lips. And 
when I tasted it I cried out and struggled. I that had been 
dumb found voice against the knife that was unclean.” 


Sandasa fell silent. But his head still kept the rapt angle 
of the seer of visions. 

“Is it not possible,’’ said the sculptor presently, “ that 
the murderer is dead long ago ? It is true He got away from 
the police, but how do you know that you are not waiting 
for a dead man ? If he has died in his bed i 

Sandasa smiled. 

** When the voice in the night comes to wake me no more, 
then will my task be done. I shall know when he is dead, 
white brother. Do not fear that I take these pains for a man 
in his grave. As for the police, they laugh at my clay heads, 
which I have many times made a gift to them for evidence. 
Long ago they used to listen. But now—these new ones are 
young and foolish. What shall they know of this matter ? 
They call me madman.” 

The sculptor leaned across to touch the blind man’s arm. 
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** Listen, Sandasa. I can make it so that you need not 
wake up to wet the clay in the night. Let me take away this 
newest head and hand and I will send you the very same 
in bronze—hard as this penny, Sandasa—which can never 
crack or bend or get smeared. And, first I will take a photo 
of them, so that if anything happens you will still have the 
picture with you.” 

** Do not trouble to make a picture, white brother. In 
seven days J make me another head and hand that are better 
than a picture. How can one feel a picture—so, with the 
finger-tips ? But take these if you will and make them hard 
like pennies. That will truly be the task of a wise man, 
and my heart is soft and full of joy for the honour brought 
to the work of my hands.” 

Peace shone from Sandasa’s face ; such peace as smote his 
friend with doubt and misgiving. 

** It will be many months before they will come back to 
you, Sandasa. I shall have to take them far across the sea 
with me, and that will take long. You will not fret and 
think they are not coming ? ” 

Sandasa smiled his strange, blind smile. 

‘* My white brother forgets that to wait is both meat and 
drink to me. A little more meat and drink will surely not 
kill. Nay, it will give longer life, brother, to such as I.” 


II! 


But not all the police were young and foolish and fluffy 
of chin. There was Inspector O’Gorman, for example, that 
stout Irish veteran who, after many years in the Big Town, 
had been moved at his own request to a small dorp in the 
Transvaal. He hated country life for himself, but for his 
ailing wife he loved it. 

A silent man when on duty in the Big Town, where the 
police must be sharp as needles, the country made him 
talkative and friendly. And one night, when he had been 
telling the story of the blind native who in the street sold 
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clay oxen but at home made nothing but heads of a one- 
eared man with a knife in his hand, a young farmer in the 
hotel bar said suddenly : ‘‘ What sort of a hand, O’Gorman ? 
What sort of a hand ? ” 

O’Gorman looked at him queerly. 

** What sort of a hand would it be, then, but to have its 
four fingers and a thumb, Mr. Wilmot ? ” 

His professional instinct warned him not to be putting 
ideas into the young man’s head before he should explain 
himself. But his professional heart, after a long country 
sleep, began to beat pleasurably. 

They looked at each other questioningly. Then young 
Wilmot said, slowly: “ Shouldn’t it rather have a third 
finger that’s broken——” 

‘* At the second joint ? It should, sir, it should.” 

Suppressing this unprofessional eagerness, O’Gorman 
glanced at the door, and together they stepped outside 
into the frosty, brilliant night. 

** Now, Mr. Wilmot, tell me where I can find him. He’s 
been wanted twenty years for that night’s work.” 

O’Gorman was retiring in a year’s time. The thought of 
hooking a veteran fish where so many before him had 
failed made him feel twenty years younger. 

‘** I’m sure he’s living among the farm labourers on my 
neighbour’s farm. A chap that always. wears one of those 
knitted woollen caps that come over the ears. One day I 
saw him take it off to scratch his head. Beastly-looking 
fellow. Might be forty-five, fifty, as far as one can tell with 
a native. And then I saw the hand, too, roaming over his 
head. But only for a moment. When he saw me staring he 
quickly had his cap on again. Extraordinary that he can 
remember to be careful after so many years—if that is the 
chap.” 

** I think so, sir. I’ll have to trouble you to come with me 
to-morrow to identify him.” 

O’Gorman stepped over to the bar window for light and 
became absorbed with a note-book. 
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** And still more extraordinary that a native criminal’s 
ever caught in this country.” 

*“* Indeed it is, sir. God’s own country for a get-away. 
But there’s no safe get-away from your physical deficiencies, 
ifso I may put it.” 

** That’s true. Especially when there’s a crazy blind chap 
taking care to perpetuate them. Great Scott, what a queer 
business ! If anything comes of it, I’d give something to 
see those two faces when they’re brought together.” 


It was indeed a sight, as an impressionable young English 
policeman said to the mess afterwards, “‘ Very nearly fit for 
the pictures.” 

‘“‘ Pictures your grandmother,” said a South African ; 
““ we get life here, not Hollywood.” 

Sandasa, who had not slept since the day when a constable 
came to the hut and said : “ Should you know his voice if 
this one-eared man of yours was in the same room with 
you?” 

And he, Sandasa, had been seized with a dreadful cold 
shivering as he whispered, after long silence : “‘ Yes, Baas, 
yes. Is he coming soon ? To-day ? ” 

Sandasa sat on the floor with his back to the wall in his 
accustomed attitude. His blind gaze was lifted as ifit pierced 
the office wall and could see something beyond. But his skin 
was ashen-grey and shone with moisture on the forehead. 

When a blind man cannot sleep and the visions press 
upon him too fiercely in the tedious night—— 

Three or four natives were ready to pass through the 
office, with orders not to speak unless they were addressed 
by the sergeant. For O’Gorman had an idea that the blind 
man would know when the mutilator was near, even if he 
never heard the voice. 

“It’s not very probable,” said the Commandant, “ but 
we can try it first. I admit that natives have queer intuitions 
that would be very useful in my office.” 

So Sandasa sat with his back to the wall, and at his left 
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hand was the door from a corridor by which the natives 
were to enter. Opposite to him was another open door by 
which they were to make their exits into the Command- 
ant’s office. 

The first man stepped in. His bare feet halted. They 
made little restless movements on the boards. Sandasa 
could have touched them. But he made no move, and the 
native, grinning widely at this experience, passed on to a 
beckoning policeman and burst into that high-pitched, 
almost girlish titter common to the black man. 

Sandasa gazed through the wall, not having moved an 
eyelid. Only his nostrils made slight dilations. 

A second prisoner entered and stood near the blind man. 

* What’s your name, Jim ? ” said the sergeant. 

‘* My name, sir, is Methuen Malama.”’ 

The deep voice made no impression on Sandasa. His 
brain was intent on some other vision. 

A third bare foot padded sullenly through the door—a 
handcuffed man, huge and hideous—a repulsive ogre with 
a disgusting smoothness at one side of his head ; a physical 
hiatus the sight of which would rouse a faint nausea. 

Three stops and he stopped motionless, the very picture 
of an animal sensing a trap, but not yet locating it—glaring 
eye and flickering nostril. 

A movement behind him brought him lunging round to 
the right. With his eye on the police in the farther office he 
had not noticed a man seated with his back to the wall. 

Sandasa had risen to his knees. His hands mowed the 
air with a scythe-like movement. On his knees he moved 
forward, mowing, mowing. 

His blind head was thrown back in an ecstasy of inward 
sight, and on the sibilant, smiling lips there formed froth 
and dripping saliva. 

At the sight of those eyeless, staring sockets, the giant 
screamed inhumanly as a wounded stallion. The first touch 
and grip of those mowing hands round his knees brought 
an indescribable shuddering roar from his wide-open 
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mouth—the noise man makes when nightmare gently 
touches him or when a snake curls about his neck. Roaring, 
he raised his manacled hands above his head as if to beat 
that appalling mask for ever from his dreams. 

There was a rush from both doors. 

“Gosh ! ” panted one of the men who were hanging to 
the plunging bull of a man. ‘“‘ Close shave that. Bennet, 
you get that blind devil away before we lock this beauty up 
again.” 

But that was easier said than done. Sandasa still mowed 
the air with his tentacles as if automatically driven by the 
dynamic forces let loose in that lost face—and in his scything 
right hand was a small sharp knife, held at a shockingly 
convenient angle for a billet in somebody’s stomach. 


Sandasa wept when they took him away to his hut. Not 
the feverish, lively tears that had arisen when fire broke 
out in the location, but slow, frozen tears that oozed one 
by one from eyes that seemed only now to have died. 

For days he lay against the wall, a man shorn of a dreaam— 
Samson without the enemy-destroying pillars crashing 
grandly about doomed shoulders. Dark now, indeed, was 
the world to Sandasa—“ all dark amid the blaze of noon.” 

Not even when the superintendent brought him a biggish 
box that had come all the way from Europe to that poor hut 
did he rouse himself to feel at the wonderful “‘ One-Eared 
Negro ” and “ The Murderer’s Fist,’ the work of a blind 
savage that had for weeks drawn to themselves the amazed 
and pitiful eyes of every artist in Rome and, later, in Paris— 
not even then could he lay his sensitive hands on the smooth 
bronze in pride and peace. 

As for the strange sum of money that came from his 
friend the sculptor—the proceeds, he wrote to the superin- 
tendent, “‘ of sales of Sandasa’s work which must take him 
back to his own people ””—Sandasa’s old mother took it and 
went back alone to her kraal with the prestige of a queen, 
a new sewing-machine, and a scarlet parasol. For Sandasa, 
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his work filched from him by the unnatural processes of 
legal justice, turned his face to the wall and ceased to live. 

Who but Death may wipe away the chill tears of the artist 
bereft of impulse ? 


G. R. Malloch 
SAXOPHONE SOLO 


from CassELL’s MAGAZINE, 1931 


“T sent for you this morning, Ego,”’ said the Assistant- 
Commissioner, ‘‘ because rather a queer case has turned 
up and it seems to me that perhaps it is more in your line 
than that of less eccentric members of the force.”’ 

** Many thanks for those kind words, sir,’? murmured 
Ego. “Am I to understand that one of my esteemed col- 
leagues has fallen down badly over it ? ”’ 

“Nothing of the sort. But it may involve prolonged 
inquiries and we can’t spare anyone else at present.” 

** Again, thank you, sir.”’ 

** Now, look here—I want you to listen seriously. The 
truth is that this is a very delicate matter and that’s why 
I’m choosing you. It may be a case of murder and it may 
not ; so you will have to tread delicately. On the face of it, 
it’s simply a sudden death from heart failure and that’s 
likely to be the Coroner’s verdict. But the local police are 
not quite easy about it and the Chief Constable of Fordshire 
has asked us to look into things.”’ 

*“*T see, sir.”’ 

‘“* The facts, so far as we know them, are that a young 
man named Wilkins recently inherited from a distant 
relative a fortune and a house which, strangely enough, 
is called Wilkins Hall. He spends most of his time in London 
and Paris and apparently also a good deal of his money. 
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He is not a very pleasant young fellow, I gather, and is 
so seldom at the Hall that he is scarcely known at all locally. 
He has one hobby in addition to those you can imagine from 
what I have said. That is conducting a jazz band, which he 
formed and pays himself.”’ 

‘* T know the fellow,”’ said Ego. ‘‘ He persuaded the Public 
Cave—that’s a dance club, sir, in case you don’t know about 
such places—to let him provide the music there, for a 
week. It wasn’t a bad band, either. He had a wart on his 
nose, I remember.”’ 

**Is the Public Cave situated in your suburb, by any 
chance ?’’ countered the Assistant-Commissioner. ‘‘ No? 
Well, as you have seen Mr. Wilkins, I needn’t describe him 
or his activities further. It seems that last week he arrived 
unexpectedly at the Hall. Dinner was prepared for him by 
the servants—he had kept on his relative’s old butler, by 
the way—but, just before dinner hour, he announced that 
he was going out. Sort of fellow who didn’t consider the 
servants. Didn’t know enough, perhaps. Anyhow, he went 
out and was not heard to return that night. But next 
morning a maid found him, or thought she found him, in 
the library, dead. Lying on a sofa. Doctor was called and 
he informed police. No injury of any kind. Shoes dirty, 
clothing dirty and torn in one or two places, apparently been 
exposed to weather. It was a cold, windy night. A telegram 
was sent by the police to his only known relative, a man 
named Baufstein, who was a musician in an orchestra in 
some London restaurant.”’ 

Ego nodded, 

** Baufstein—I know him. Malabani’s—plays the saxo- 
phone in the band there. Best saxophone player I’ve ever 
heard. This is interesting, sir.”’ 

“*I am glad of that,’’ said the Assistant-Commissioner, 
sardonically. ‘‘ To get to the end of it, who should turn up 
but young Mr. Wilkins, himself, very much alive. His story 
is that he had asked Baufstein to come down to the Hall 
about some matter of importance and that when he didn’t 
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turn up, he went back to London to find him. He was 
actually at Baufstein’s lodgings when the police telegram 
arrived.”’ 

** Did he answer it ? ”’ 

** Yes—here is a copy. Cannot understand coming immediately, 
Wilkins.” 

‘** And who was the corpse ? ”’ 

** That’s the funny thing. It was his cousin Baufstein, 
the saxophone man. Wilkins’s explanation of the affair, 
which the police have had to accept, is that his cousin 
came down to see him, got lost in the darkness and the 
gale that was blowing and arrived at the Hall too late to 
arouse the servants. So he climbed in through the window, 
which was open and had apparently been left unfastened, 
as there was no sign of its having been forced. Then he died, 
perhaps of heart failure. He wasn’t strong and may have 
been exhausted.”’ 

** Baufstein was a pale, weak-looking fellow, that’s true,”’ 
said Ego. “‘ Any sign of a struggle ?”’ 

** Not the slightest. He must have just laid down on the 
sofa and died.” 

*“* Well, sir,’? said Ego, assuming an exasperatingly 
puzzled air, “‘ that was no crime, was it ? Unless, of course, 
being on enclosed premises for an unlawful purpose, or 
breaking in, or insulting behaviour. As he was invited, 
though, it makes things difficult.”’ 

‘* T have not said, so far, that there was any crime,”’ said 
the Assistant-Commissioner, patiently. ‘“‘ Merely that the 
local police are not quite easy in their minds.”’ 

** Post mortem ? ”’ 

‘* Yes. The result will be disclosed at the inquest to- 
morrow but I can tell you that nothing suspicious was found 
and that the doctor adheres to heart failure. He had a weak 
heart.” 

‘*Did Wilkins stand to inherit anything from his 
cousin ? ”’ 

** Nothing but a few pounds and his effects. But it seems 
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that Wilkins had made a will leaving everything to Bauf- 
stein. They were both orphans and cousins and it seems 
that Baufstein had saved Wilkins’s life when they were 
swimming together.” 

_ “ And do you really think there is anything to investigate, 
sir? ”? 

‘* Myself, I don’t think there is ; but you know how in 
these country districts gossip goes about and people get a 
bad name. They dislike Wilkins down there. For one thing, 
he’s a stranger to them and remains a stranger. Then he’s 
of foreign parentage, like Baufstein, and came into the 
Wilkins fortune by some marriage of a Wilkins with a 
Baufstein. They regard him as an interloper. He never 
subscribes to their charities or takes any interest in local 
affairs—and there you are ! Quite enough to convince the 
yokels that he must be a villain.”’ 

‘*‘ What you want me to do, then,”’ said Ego, “‘ is to find 
out whether Wilkins had any secret motive for murdering 
his cousin. I dare say there are poisons beyond the range 
of the local doctor.”’ 

* Quite,”’ said the Assistant-Commissioner, “‘ but I think 
the whole thing’s a mare’s nest. But there are clever 
criminals about, as you know.”’ 

** Are there, sir? ’’ asked Ego, with an air of deceptive 
innocence. “‘ Some are reputed clever but I always think 
that reputations of all kinds are the most deceiving things 
imaginable. When I first went to live in our suburb, I was 
always hearing about a man named Jones, who was reputed 
to be the best chess player in the district. It wasn’t till I 
had played with him myself and found out that he was a 
rabbit, that I realised that his reputation was solely due 
to the fact that every man who had played with him had 
beaten him. Naturally, they went about telling their wives 
what a fine player he was. Only human nature, don’t you 
think, sir ? ”’ 

** Well, well,”’ said the Assistant-Commissioner, wearily, 
*“‘ pray, what is the application ? ’’ 
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“It was only that you used the phrase, clever criminal, 
sir. There was a man sent down the other day, who was 
described to the reporters by my esteemed colleague, 
Jenkins, who happened to have caught him, as the cleverest 
criminal of the age. And in support of this theory, colleague 
Jenkins gave a list of twenty convictions against the poor 
man.”’ 

*€ What of it ? 

* Well, I don’t know, sir ! I’m not a deep thinker, like 
some gentlemen at the Yard, but it seems to me that twenty 
convictions are just twenty reasons for supposing that the 
man was a fool at the game. It’s not a very clever criminal 
who’s caught twenty times, is it, sir? Or caught by Jenkins 
either, for that matter, though perhaps I should not say so.” 

** You should not. Loyalty to one’s colleagues should be 
a basic principle of conduct with all officers.”’ 

** Quite so, sir ! That’s why I reproach myself so severely 
-with having said it. To get out of further temptation, I’d 
better go back to the case we were discussing.”’ 

‘‘ Has any idea suggested itself to you?” ‘ 

** Only that if there is a crime in this at all, it’s too clever 
a bit of work for a professional. No, it sounds like a first 
crime—an amateur’s crime. The most difficult of all to 
detect. The Amateur’s First Crime ! Sounds like the title 
of a book, does it not, sir? ”’ 

“Why an amateur? ”’ 

‘* Because the amateur always goes about his crime much 
more carefully than your slapdash professional. You see, 
he’s bound to be a student of detective stories. He knows 
it all, he knows it all ! And he takes such elaborate pre- 
cautions that he often gets found out by them. On the 
other hand, he often gets away with it. 


** Full many a crook 1s born to work unseen, 
Full many a pious sidesman stoops to steal, 
Full many a crime of purest ray serene, 

The deep unfathomed cellars of London conceal. 
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** I often amuse myself at home, sir, with literary work— 
that’s a verse from my Scotland Yard Edition of the Poets. 
It doesn’t scan very well yet, but I shall polish it up in 
time.”’ 

‘*One hopes so. But obvious though the connection 
between poetry and crime is, in your case, I think we had 
better concentrate on crime for the moment. I’m afraid I 
do not agree with your ideas about the amateur criminal. 
He is usually a blunderer of the first water.”’ 

** Sometimes, sir, sometimes,’’ said Ego, ruminatively. 
“Of course a man can take too many precautions. 
That’s the amateur’s chief weakness. He leaves so many 
precautions lying around that the sleuth from Scot- 
land Yard positively trips over them. A_ precaution 
is a precaution on one side and a clue on the other. 
You only want to pick it up and look at the underneath 
side.”’ 

“ When will you come to the point ? asked the Assistant- 
Commissioner, glancing at his wrist-watch. ‘“‘ Do you want 
any more information from me? ”’ 

‘* There is one thing you haven’t explained, sir, and that 
is how the servants didn’t see that the dead man was a 
stranger. A minor point, but interesting.”’ 

** As you have seen both Wilkins and Baufstein, that 
should not require much explanation. Remember that 
Wilkins was practically a stranger to his servants at the 
Hall. He and his cousin were as like as two peas, according 
to the photographs, The butler is a very old man and near- 
sighted, and the maid had only seen her employer once 
before.”’ 

** Yes,’ agreed Ego. ‘‘ Now that I think of it, they were 
superficially very much the same type—pale-faced, dark- 
haired young men with side whiskers like mine, loose 
mouths and long noses. Yes, I see. Have the police been 
to Baufstein’s lodgings ? ”’ 

** Yes, and they found a letter from Wilkins asking Bauf- 
stein down to the Hall on the day he arrived there. They 
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didn’t make an exhaustive search. That satisfied them of the 
truth of Wilkins’s story.”’ 

**T see, sir,’’ said Ego. ‘“‘ And they both played the saxo- 
phone. I don’t think there is any murder in this case, sir, 
but it’s a queer story. The saxophone ! That sounds like a 
good line to follow. There’s something very human about 
a saxophone, don’t you think, sir? The way it moans and 
howls and sobs and laughs at you, I mean. You can’t 
imagine a man who plays the saxophone committing a 
murder. But a drummer, now—I don’t know.”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, go away and get down to it,”’ 
moaned the Assistant-Commissioner. ‘‘ I don’t know why 
I allow you to come in here and waste my time. You never 
listen to what anyone else has to say and you never do what 
you're told. Why the authorities allow you so much lati- 
tude, I don’t know ! ”’ 

‘‘ It’s to please the papers, sir. When they’re told that 
I’m with you, they rush off and get out a stop press edition. 
‘ The Assistant-Commissioner was in close conference with 
a high official at the Yard concerning the Smith murder. 
Startling developments are expected in connection with 
this case. An arrest may follow at any moment.’ They like 
that sort of thing, sir, and it keeps them busy and out of 
our way.”’ 

** Good morning, Inspector ! ”’ 

‘** Good morning, sir, and thank you. I’m sorry about 
Baufstein. I rather liked the lad. He told me the other 
day that he’d just finished a new song that he thought a 
lot of, you know—one of those jazz songs that the band 
sings and plays. They were fixing up a sort of production 
ceremony for him at Malabani’s, when it was to be an- 
nounced and played for the first time. But I suppose that’s 
off, now.”’ 

‘* What has that to do with the case?” 

‘“‘ I don’t know, sir ; but I’m going to look for the manu- 
script of that song. Do you know what it was called, 
sir ? 29 
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“No, I don’t, and unless it has some bearing on the 
matter - 

‘* Oh, but it’s a good title, a striking title, sir. What do 
you think of this ? 


There’s a Good Big Chicken in this Fresh Egg. 


Sort of catchy lilt about it. All right, sir, I’m off!” 
. The door closed hastily on Detective-Inspector Ego. 





Ego arrived at the Wilkins Arms in the capacity of a 
benevolent-looking gentleman making a little tour through 
the Home counties in his car. He chatted genially with the 
landlord, admired the beauties of the local scene, inquired 
about fishing, and, on learning that fishing was to be had, 
announced his intention of stopping for a day or two. The 
landlord was delighted with his guest and, after a little 
chat in the bar, he accompanied him to the door of the 
inn to point out the nearest way to the river which Mr. 
Brown wished to inspect. 

‘* Dear me,”’ said Mr. Brown, adjusting his spectacles 
to get a better view, “ surely something is happening in the 
village this morning ? Where are all those people going ? ” 

* Well, sir, as a matter of fact, there is something happen- 
ing in the village this morning, as you say. It’s the inquest 
on the young Squire’s cousin to-day. Up at the Hall, it’s 
being held. A strange story, it is.” 

** Why, of course ! * exclaimed Mr. Brown. ‘“‘ I know— 
I read about it in the papers. Wilkins—so it was here, was it? 
Funny I should come to this place to-day of all days! 
Do you know, landlord, I must confess to some curiosity 
about such things—a morbid taste, perhaps, but these 
little dramas of the Courts have an interest all their own. 
Do you think I should be admitted ? ” 

*‘ The public has a right to attend an inqpest, sir, so far 
as I’ve ever heard. I dare say you would get in all right.” 

** Then, do you know, I think I’ll just ie up with the 
crowd and look at the water afterwards.” —' 
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He went off in the track of the little group of men, who 
were mostly jurymen in their best clothes. The iron gates 
of the park stood open. They passed the lodge, which 
had a tumbledown appearance, and followed a weedy 
drive up to the hall. The house had been imposing but was 
obviously ill-kept and neglected. Everything bore out the 
idea that young Mr. Wilkins must be an infrequent visitor 
to the estate he had inherited. 

When he reached the front of the house, Mr. Brown 
did not immediately follow the jurymen who passed under 
a high portico into the hall. He diverged from the group 
and strolled in a leisurely fashion along the weed-grown 
gravel, surveying the mansion with the interest of a visitor 
who saw it for the first time. A policeman who was standing 
near the door watched his movements curiously and to him 
Mr. Brown presently approached, his hands behind his 
back and benevolence gleaming in the eyes behind the 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

‘This must have been a fine place in its palmy days, 
constable,” he remarked with a pleasantly mournful 
smile. 

** It was, sir,’ said the constable, disarmed of suspicion, 
as most people were when Ego willed that they should be. 
‘* When the old Squire, uncle of the present one, lived here, 
it was a very different place. You wouldn’t hardly know it, 
sir.”’ 

**T dare say, I dare say ! But young men have different 
ideas. They’re all for a town life, nowadays. They tell me 
at the inn that you don’t see much of the young Squire 
down here.” 

“I'd never set eyes on him myself, sir, till this affair 
cropped up. Why, his own servants hardly know him, they 
say.”’ 

‘Well, it’s a melancholy affair altogether. I suppose 
it was in one of those rooms we are looking at now that the 
poor young cousin’s body was found ? ” 

** Yes—the library, sir. I°ll show you.”’ And the constable 
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led the way to the left wing of the building and pointed 
to two long windows which came down to within a few 
feet of the ground. “‘ In there he was found, sir. That right- 
hand window was open, by which he climbed in. You can 
see the marks on the stone still, if you look, sir.” 

Mr. Brown looked with interest. The stone was slightly 
scratched. There were foot-prints on the earth of a neglected 
bed just below the sill but these were lost in the strip of 
grass that divided the bed from the gravelled drive. The 
drive itself, which had not been weeded recently, presented 
a hard-baked surface that would leave no trace of anyone 
crossing it. 

‘I see, I see. The poor young fellow must have found 
the place locked up. Did he go to the front door, first ? ”’ 

** Probably, sir, but we couldn’t tell that because this 
gravel is so hard he would make no trace on it. Why, if 
you’ve noticed it, sir, even all those cars we’ve had about 
the last day or two have scarcely marked it, except where 
they’ve braked.” 

** So, even if he had arrived in a car himself, you wouldn’t 
have known,’’ mused the benevolent stranger, at which 
the constable laughed. 

‘* We'd have found the car, sir, wouldn’t we? ” he said 
with a chuckle. 

‘* Bless me, I was forgetting that,” said the visitor ruefully. 
And, as if to conceal his confusion, he began to walk slowly 
backwards across the gravel under the pretence of getting 
a better view of the house. After a few steps, he paused, 
pulled out a large coloured handkerchief, took off his 
spectacles and began to polish them. As he replaced them 
on his nose, he dropped the handkerchief. Looking more 
confused than ever, he stooped and picked it up and re- 
placed it in his pocket. 

** Well, I’m much obliged to you, constable,’’ he said. 
*¢ I think I’ll just see if they'll allow me inside. These affairs 
have a certain attraction for us outsiders—a morbid one, 
I dare say ! ”’ 
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The constable allowed himself another chuckle at the 
departing back. A simple sort of gentleman, he allowed. 
Fancy his not seeing the point about finding the car if 
there had been one ! 

The inquest was held in the room adjoining the library, 
at the door of which stood a policeman. Mr. Brown pre- 
sented himself for admission. 

** Not on the jury, are you, sir?” 

** No, officer.” 

** Are you Press ? Because the Squire don’t want too much 
publicity about this case.” 

** Oh, no! As a matter of fact, I only arrived in the village 
this morning and having heard the late Mr. Baufstein 
performing in London, I was interested, that’s all.” 

** That’ll be all right, sir,’’ said the constable, impressed 
by the genial Mr. Brown. “‘ Take a chair at the back, 
sir.” 

Mr. Brown did, and presently the Coroner arrived and 
the jury was sworn. Having agreed on a foreman, they filed 
out to view the body, under the guidance of a policeman. 
The Coroner shuffled his papers, stared at Mr. Brown, 
stared at the ceiling, made a remark in lowered tones to a 
military looking man who sat beside him, whom Ego 
guessed to be the Chief Constable, and then yawned. The 
few villagers who were present, shufHed their feet and 
coughed. A shaft of sunlight, full of dancing motes, streamed 
into the room and made a pool of light on the Coroner’s 
table, like a limelight that had just missed the hero of the 
drama. 

Presently the jury returned, looking embarrassed and 
uncomfortable. The Coroner sat up and began to explain 
the circumstances of the case they were investigating. 

The first witness was the maid who had discovered the 
body. She had gone into the library at half-past seven to 
dust the room and had pulled up one blind when she 
noticed the body lying on the sofa. It looked like her master 
and she thought it must be he, but he was practically a 

Ip 
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stranger to her. All the other blinds were down and the 
place was half-dark. She thought he might be asleep but 
he looked so queer that she ran at once to tell Arley, the 
butler. She didn’t go near or touch the body. 

The butler followed her. He described how the maid 
had come to him in a state of agitation and he had gone 
to the library, which was semi-dark. He noticed as he went 
in that one blind was flapping and that the window behind 
it was open. He went straight over to the sofa and saw what 
he took to be his master’s body. He was rather short-sighted 
and had left his spectacles in the pantry in the hurry of the 
moment. He touched the face and hands. They were quite 
cold. Knowing that in such cases nothing should be dis- 
turbed, he left the room as it was, locked the door, tele- 
phoned for the police and asked them to bring the doctor. 
It was obvious that the person on the sofa was dead. 

The local sergeant followed. The butler had told him 
that his master was dead and he had brought the doctor 
up to the Hall with him. He described the position of the 
body, the open window and the marks he had found on the 
sill of someone climbing through. There was no sign of 
violence or of a struggle of any kind. Nothing in the room 
had been disturbed. He had seldom seen the Squire and 
then only at a distance and it did not occur to him to question 
the identity of the body when the servants described it 
as that of their master. It was certainly like him, from what 
he recollected. 

The doctor had little to say. He had never seen Mr. 
Wilkins, who scarcely ever came to the Hall, and he 
accepted the servants’ word that it was their master. He 
found nothing to suggest foul play and his subsequent 
examination of the body had confirmed his opinion of 
death from heart failure, following exhaustion. The heart 
was in a very bad state and the physical condition of the 
deceased was extremely bad. 

There was a stir in the room when the Coroner called 
for Mr. Wilkins. A constable went out and returned ushering 
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in the young Squire. Even the rubicund Mr. Brown sat 
up with a display of interest as the tall, pale-faced young 
man-in dark clothes took the oath, speaking with a slight 
lisp, and sat down in the chair which the Coroner invited 
hin to take while giving his evidence. 

Ego recognised him at once. Then he looked again. 
He had a good memory for faces and he well remembered 
the night at the Public Cave when young Mr. Wilkins 
had conducted his own jazz band. He seemed unchanged. 
His dark hair was as carefully brushed back, his brown eyes 
were as large and ox-like as ever, his suit was as much 
pulled in at the waist as his dinner jacket had been on that 
occasion and there was that funny little wart on the side 
of his long nose. He seemed to be very genuinely sorry about 
his cousin’s death and near to weeping in his emotional 
way at moments. He gave his evidence quite clearly. 


He had expected his cousin the day before. It had been 
arranged between them some time ago that he was to 
come down on a visit. He identified the letter found in 
Baufstein’s rooms as his invitation in confirmation of the 
arrangement. His cousin was thinking of starting a band 
of his own and wished him to assist in financing it. It was 
to discuss the matter that the visit had been arranged. 

His cousin was a very temperamental; moody man, and 
had been rather down on his luck recently and had even 
talked of suicide. When Baufstein did not arrive on the 
appointed day, he was worried. He had been thinking 
about it all day and when he was out walking in the after- 
noon, he had suddenly decided to run up to town and see 
Baufstein. He knew that Baufstein hated borrowing money 
from him, although he was perfectly willing to lend it or 
even give it to him. He was afraid that something might 
have happened. So, on impulse he had jumped into the 
London train at Sufftown—he had walked into the market 
town to make some purchases, intending to take the “bus 
back to the village. 
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He was so preoccupied with the thought of what might 
have happened to his cousin that he had quite forgotten 
to telephone to the Hall to let the servants know that he 
would not require dinner. When he reached London, he 
went straight to his cousin’s rooms and was told that he was 
out. The people didn’t know when he would be back. 
It was too late to return home that night. The last train 
had gone and he hadn’t his car with him. 

He knew the people in whose house his cousin lodged 
very well and they gave him a room for the night. He was 
there in the morning when the police telegram arrived. 
He had come down at once and identified the body as 
that of Mr. Baufstein. 

His theory was that his cousin, who was in bad health 
and a queer state of mind had come to the village and 
wandered about till he was exhausted. Then he had come 
to the hall and been unable to rouse the servants. He had 
noticed that one of the library windows was open, climbed 
in and, perhaps exhausted by the exertion, fallen on the 
sofa and died. He thought there was no other possible 
explanation of the facts. Both his cousin and himself were 
orphans, and so far as he knew, had no living relatives. 
He had been very much attached to the dead man and had 
made arrangements for the funeral as soon as the inquest 
was over. 

The last witness was Mrs. Walker, the landlady of Mr. 
Baufstein’s lodgings in London. She had seen and identi- 
fied the body. A nicer young man she had seldom known. 
He was an excellent lodger. She knew Mr. Wilkins quite 
well, he sometimes visited his cousin. She remembered 
well his arriving and asking for his cousin on the fatal 
night and his astonishment when she told him that Mr. 
Baufstein had left the house earlier in the day without 
saying when he would be back. She confirmed the young 
Squire’s story in every particular, down to the arrival of 
the telegram and his hasty departure. 

The Coroner summed up very briefly. It was unfortunate 
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that a painful mistake had arisen over the identification 
of the body, a very natural mistake on the part of the 
servants, when one considered all the circumstances and 
the striking likeness between the two cousins, a likeness that 
extended itself even to certain facial markings such as a 
distinctive—er—spot on the nose. 

The jury need have no hesitation about their verdict, 
he thought. The jury promptly returned a verdict of Death 
from Natural Causes and expressed their sympathy with 
the young Squire, who, when the Coroner had finally 
closed the proceedings, invited all concerned to partake 
of refreshment in the dining-room. Everyone stood up and 
began to talk and the rubicund Mr. Brown made his way 
out of the house into the sunshine of the park. But he had 
not gone very far before he was overtaken by the military- 
looking man who had sat beside the Coroner. 

** Well, what do you make of it ? ’’ asked that gentleman, 
without ceremony. He was rewarded with an innocent 
stare. 

** A lovely place, sir,’ replied Mr. Brown, ‘“‘ but sadly 
neglected, sadly neglected ! ”’ 

‘Come off it,’’ invited the other. ‘‘ I’m Saunders, the 
Chief Constable. I know all about you. You arrived this 
morning in a two-seater and pretended that you’d come to 
fish. One of your names is Mr. Brown and the other is 
Inspector Ego.”’ 

** Quite right, sir. But how did you know ?”’ 

** Oh, the Assistant-Commissioner told me to look out 
for a man like a farmer who liked his beer. No offence, 
no offence, Inspector ! ”’ 

*“ Oh, did he?’’ said Inspector Ego. “‘ Indeed ! Well, 
well, sir, what things people will say ! ’’ 

** Of course I haven’t told any of my men that you’re 
here,”’ said the Chief Constable, grinning. ** But what do 
you think ? Is it all straight ? ”’ 

Ego walked on in silence for some moments before 
replying. 
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‘* Well, sir, on the face of it it’s all straight. Not a hole 
in it anywhere.” 

‘* But,’’ said the Chief Constable, quickly, “‘ you feel like 
me—not quite comfortable about it ? ”’ 

** Exactly sir, I’m going to try and find out just what it 
is that makes us feel not quite comfortable. You would 
oblige me very much if, when you return to your office, 
you would send a telegram to Mr. Brown at the inn asking 
him to return to London at once on a matter of business. 
I’ve an idea that the end of the thread is in London. [ll 
be back here in a day or two and will keep my room at the 
inn.”’ 

They parted after a little further conversation. 

When Mr. Brown reached his room at the inn, he pulled 
down the blind to make sure that he was not overlooked. 
Then he extracted from his pocket with great care the 
coloured handkerchief and unfolded it on the dressing- 
table, revealing a tuft of discoloured grass with small 
specks of gravel adhering to the roots. This he examined 
with a pocket magnifying glass, lifted it to his nose and 
sniffed at it, and finally wrapped it up in a piece of 
paper and placed it in his suitcase. A few minutes later he 
appeared in the dining-room. 

Mr. Brown enjoyed an excellent lunch and remarked 
to the landlord that he had met a very pleasant military- 
looking gentleman at the Hall, whom the landlord had 
no difficulty in identifying as Colonel Saunders, the Chief 
Constable of the County. 

“Dear me!’’ said Mr. Brown. “‘ Fancy his talking to 
me !”’ 

But at that moment the arrival of a telegram interrupted 
the conversation. The guest read it with a rueful expression 
and handed it to the landlord. Ten minutes later, he was 
steering his car out of the yard, promising a speedy return. 


Late that evening, the landlady of a dingy lodging- 
house in Camden Town, answering a ring at the door, 
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found a pleasant-looking gentleman on the doorstep. 
He smiled, handed her a card and, before she could read 
it, had stepped into the little hall. Her protest died away 
as she took in the legend on the card. 

**A gentleman from Scotland Yard ! Is it about that 
poor Mr. Baufstein ? ’’ she asked. “I thought that was all 
settled, sir, with the inquest to-day.”’ 

‘“Why should you imagine it isn’t settled ?’’ asked 
Ego. 

The woman’s sallow face flushed a little at the question. 

** Of course, I heard the verdict down there, sir,’’ she 
said. “‘ But my husband and I were just talking it over, 
being so interested, and him being with us so long. We 
thought there couldn’t be anything wrong.” 

** Well,”’ said Ego pleasantly, “‘ I see no reason to question 
the verdict of Death from Natural Causes.’’ He watched 
her narrowly and saw a faint shadow of relief. 

** Poor young fellow ! ’’ she said. ‘‘ Ten years he has been 
in this house and a pleasanter young man I couldn’t have 
wished for.”’ 

‘** Quite, quite, ma’am,”’? said Ego, sympathetically. 
‘“* It must have been a shock for you. Now, will you please 
let me see his room.”’ 

The landlady led the way up one flight of stairs to a 
pleasant front room. It was shabbily furnished. There was a 
bed in one corner, a washstand in another, a table in the 
window, a much-worn armchair and, dominating all, 
an upright piano. The table was littered with sheets of 
music and others were stacked against the walls. Behind the 
door was a chest of drawers. 

Ego walked down the room to the windows, looked out, 
came back to a point where he could see the landlady’s 
face in a mirror, and with his back still to her asked : 

“* Where is your husband ? ”’ 

‘** He’s out, sir.”? The answer came without hesitation 
or change of countenance. 

“Your husband’s name is Walker, changed some years 
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ago from Baufstein by deed poll. Any relation of the 
deceased ? ”’ 

This time there was some agitation in the woman’s 
features. 

‘No relation at all, sir. That was just chance—though 
it did decide my husband to take him as a lodger, when he 
heard the name, being of foreign extraction, himself, there 
being another young man after the rooms at the time.”’ 

Well, that might be quite true, thought Ego. He tried 
again, swinging round as he spoke. 

. “This is where young Baufstein composed his songs 
and practised his music, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes—he was always at it, sir. We used to say it was 
lucky we had no other lodgers.” 

‘*€ Then where is his saxophone ? ”” 

The landlady was clearly perturbed. 

**T—I don’t know, sir. Someone must have taken it 
away. It used to lie on top of the piano always. The police 
have been here already, you know, sir.”’ 

**T know—but they didn’t take his saxophone. Think— 
who took it ? ”’ 

** I—I don’t know, sir.’’ 

“Young Mr. Wilkins—did he take it, perhaps? ”’ 

The woman looked instantly relieved. 

“Why, sir, now that you suggest it, I believe he did. 
Yes, I remember, now. He said his cousin might want 
it and he wrapped it up. Then, when the telegram came, 
he took it with him. Yes, that explains it, sir. It was stupid 
of me not to remember, but I’ve been very much upset.” 

“IT see,’? said Ego nodding. ‘‘ Very natural! Now, 
ma’am, if you’ll just leave me here, I’ll have a look round 
by myself.” 

The woman hesitated. 

** There—there isn’t anything wrong, sir—about the 
inquest, I mean ? ”’ 

** Oh, no! But we want to trace any relatives he might 
have had—that’s all ! ”’ 
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When he was alone, Ego examined the contents of the 
chest of drawers very carefully. In a few minutes he found 
what he was looking for—a sealed envelope marked : 
Private, not to be opened. He broke the seals and extracted 
a few sheets of music in manuscript, headed : ‘‘ There’s 
a Good Big Chicken in this Fresh Egg.”’ 

Quite, he thought. This was to remain sealed till the night 
of its production at Malabani’s—he was afraid of some 
pirate getting hold of it—lots of money in a good song of 
the kind. So he tucked it away here—and nobody has seen 
it but himself. 

**'Now, I wonder mused Detective-Inspector Ego 
aloud, as he let himself out of the house quietly without 
calling the landlady. ‘“‘ Perhaps there is a good big chicken 
in this egg, after all. Ifso, it’s a distinctly fresh egg to me ! ”’ 

Next day Ego was an interested spectator of the very 
elaborate funeral of young Mr. Baufstein at a famous 
cemetery in London. The chief mourner was young Mr. 
Wilkins and if ever the Inspector had seen genuine grief 
it was printed on the pale face of Mr. Wilkins who, when 
all was over, was assisted into his car with tears streaming 
unashamedly down his cheeks. Ego watched him unobtru- 
sively with a puzzled look on his rubicund countenance. 

** Still,”’ he mused, as he turned away, “ it would all fit 
in. So far as one knows they were good friends. I dare say 
he is very sorry.”’ 

His next visit was to the Union Bank. 

‘* I know that you gentlemen are very particular about 
not divulging your clients’ affairs,’ he said deferentially, 
when he was seated in the manager’s room ; “ but I want 
to ask you a question.”’ 

** Well, Inspector,’’ said the manager, rubbing his chin, 
“we don’t like being asked questions about customers, 
that’s true. But suppose you tell me what it 1s you want to 
know ? ”” 

** The present address of Mr. Wilkins of Wilkins Hall, 
if there is no objection.”’ 
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The manager laughed. 

** I shouldn’t be revealing any secret,’’ he said, “if I 
told you that so far as I know, it is Wilkins Hall.”’ 

‘* Ah!” said Inspector Ego. ‘‘ Thank you.”’ 

He picked up his hat and stick. The manager looked at 
him curiously. 

** Wait a minute, Inspector,’’ he said after a moment of 
hesitation. “‘ Just between ourselves—quite confidentially— 
what has our young friend been up to? ” 

The Inspector’s face became a blank. 

‘* Has he been up to anything ?”’ he asked. 

** Come, come, Inspector,’ said the banker. ‘‘ I can put 
two and two together, you know, and it’s my business to 
know all about my customers. And when you come here 
asking for his address and he——-’”’ 

“* And he what, sir? ’’ asked Ego, as the other paused. 
*“ Come, it’s my business to know about your customers, 
too, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* Well,” said the banker, “it’s curious. This is in strict 
confidence—but young Mr. Wilkins is going to New York, 
I understand. It was just your inquiry on top of the fact 
that we’re taking out his passport. If he’s in any kind 
of mess, I’d rather like to know.” 

**] suppose he’s transferring his money to New York, 
eh ? ’’ said Ego. But the banker shook his head. 

‘I can’t answer any questions about his affairs, Inspec- 
tor—you know that.”’ 

‘““ Of course, of course!’’ Ego assented. “I had no 
business to ask that. And if it will relieve your mind, so 
far as I know, Mr. Wilkins is not in a scrape of any kind. 
Have you seen him lately ? ”’ 

** Not since that unfortunate affair of his cousin’s death,”’ 
said the manager. “‘ But he has written to us from Wilkins 
Hall, so I presume he is still there.”’ 

‘* In that case, I may hope to find him there,”’ said Ego, 
as he rose to leave. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, I want to see him 
about a little matter in connection with his late cousin. 
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Nothing to do with him, really,”’ he added, with a laugh, 
** so don’t be alarmed. But he may be able to give me some 
information that I rather want.” 


Later that afternoon, the car of the genial Mr. Brown 
purred into the village and the landlord of the Wilkins 
Arms re-welcomed his guest. In the bar, to which they ad- 
journed after disposing of the car, a melancholy individual 
in black sat toying with a glass of port. Mr. Brown re- 
cognised the butler from the hall and at once suggested 
that he should finish that glass and join himself and the 
landlord over another, a course to which the butler offered 
no objection. 

“If I am not mistaken,”’ said the genial visitor, ‘‘ I saw 
you at the inquest the other day.”’ 

The butler nodded gravely. 

‘* A most tragic affair,’? pursued Mr. Brown. “‘ I expect 
that the young Squire is very much cut up about it?” 

‘** Well, sir,’? said the butler, ‘‘ he is. And to do him 
justice, much more than I took it he would be. Seems to 
have made a change in him, it does. He was a stranger to 
us, you might say, never coming near the place except 
very seldom and rather offhand with the staff when he did. 
But a more polite and considerate young gentleman than 
he’s showed himself to be since the’ death, I wouldn’t 
ask to serve.” 

‘* The funeral was to-day, I believe. Is he home again ? ”’ 
asked Mr. Brown. 

‘* Yes, sir. He came straight home again.”’ 

‘* It must be a lonely place for him, I should say, up 
there in that big house all by himself with this grief on him,”’ 
said the landlord, sympathetically. 

“You would think so,”’ admitted the butler. ‘“‘ But he has 
one consolation and that’s his music. He always was a one 
for music. Had his own jazz band, they tell me, in London, 
as a sort of hobby. And now he shuts himself up in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner and plays to himself on the piano 
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and that other instrument called the saxophone, they tell 
me. A melancholy sort of instrument it sounds to me.” 

Mr. Brown nodded gravely. 

‘* Music is a great consoler, they say,” he agreed. And 
after a little further gossip, the conversation was terminated 
by the departure of the butler to his duties. 

Some time after dinner Mr. Brown announced his in- 
tention of going for a stroll, He wandered off pensively 
down the village street, a cigar between his teeth. On the 
bridge he exchanged a fewremarks about the fishing with the 
smoking rustics gathered there and continued on his way 
through the falling dusk till he found himself again at the 
tumble-down gates of the park. There was no one to 
question his right to enter and he passed through them 
and up the winding avenue. But when he came near the 
dark bulk of the old house, he threw his cigar away and 
lost his air of leisured benevolence. Leaving the open 
avenue, he skirted the building, sheltering behind the bushes 
of an overgrown shrubbery. 

The Hall stood black and silent against the last gleam 
of light in the west. It was late and presumably the servants 
were either in their own quarters or had retired to bed. 
But on the south face of the building a shaft of light ran 
out into the darkness. 

Mr. Brown made his way round cautiously and saw that 
it came from a large room, evidently a drawing-room, 
one window of which was open and uncurtained. He 
stole silently across the expanse of lawn that lay between 
him and the window, keeping out of the light, and slipping 
behind a bush, waited, listening for a sound that he expected 
to hear. Presently someone in the room struck a chord on a 
piano. 

Mr. Brown took a sheet of paper from a pocket and un- 
folded it. From another pocket, he produced a small 
electric torch and shone it on the paper. 

The unseen occupant of the room began to play and as 
he played, Mr. Brown followed with his torch the lines 
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of music on the sheet he held. Presently the piano stopped 
and after a pause, the notes of a saxophone floated out into 
the gardens. It was being played very softly almost as if 
the performer did not want to be overheard. The melody 
was a strange, attractive thing. 

** An excellent fox-trot !’? murmured Mr. Brown, who 
was not a very brilliant musician himself and was following 
a line of the score in front of him with one finger. “‘ And 
an excellent and very appropriate title,’ he whispered, 
as he folded up the sheet and returned it to his pocket, 
along with his torch. Then he walked boldly up to the win- 
dow and putting his elbows on the sill, called out : 

** Mr. Wilkins ! May I speak to you a moment ? ”’ 

The music ceased abruptly and the astonished face of 
the young Squire appeared at the window. 

** Who are you?” he demanded in a voice that held 
both anger and apprehension. 

** Come closer, sir,” said Mr. Brown. “ It’s important.” 

Mr. Wilkins thrust his face into the opening and, as he 
did so, Mr. Brown made a quick snatch at his nose. When 
he withdrew his hand, the nose of Mr. Wilkins was minus 
the little wart that had been a prominent feature of its 
length. And before the other could find words, Mr. Brown 
was climbing into the room. Mr. Wilkins retreated before 
him, his features working agitatedly. 

‘* Detective-Inspector Ego from Scotland Yard,” an- 
nounced Mr. Brown, as he reached the floor. ‘“‘ Now, Mr. 
Baufstein, you might just sit down quietly and explain 
it all in a friendly way.” 


Next morning, Ego knocked at the Assistant-Commis- 
sioner’s door. 

‘“Come in!’ shouted that gentleman, adding when 
he recognised his visitor, ‘‘ Well, have you solved the 
Wilkins mystery already ? ” 

‘I have, sir,” said Ego, seating himself in front of the 
writing-table. 
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** What is it—murder ? ” 

** No, sir. It’s a case for the Inland Revenue people.” 

‘* A case for the Inland Revenue people ? ” echoed the 
Assistant-Commissioner.” 

‘* Yes, sir—a case of impersonation.” 

‘* But what on earth have the Inland Revenue people 
got to do with a case of impersonation ? ” 

** I’m sending in my report, sir,” said Ego ” It’s a little 
complicated and I see that you are busy.” 

** Shall I be able to understand your report, do you 
think? ’? asked the Assistant-Commissioner, doubtfully. 

“I hope so, sir,” said Ego, with a lack of conviction 
in his voice that was annoying. “‘ I don’t see why not, really. 
But perhaps I had better just give you the outline. The 
Wilkins case is just what I expected it to be—the Amateur’s 
First Crime. And that’s always the most complicated 
kind of crime, as I said before, sir, if you remember.” 

.** Look here, we don’t want all that over again,” groaned 
the Assistant- Commissioner. ‘“‘ Make it snappy, will 
you?” 

*“ Very good, sir,”’ responded Ego, settling himself down 
as.comfortably as the hard chair provided for visitors 
would permit. “ The key to the whole mystery is that these 
people were Baufsteins.”’ 

* Quite—but it’s not very illuminating, so far. Still, 
I shall do my best to keep that point in mind, Inspector.” 

‘“* Thank you, sir. The late Mr. Wilkins - 

* But Wilkins is alive ! ”’ 

““ No, sir! That’s where the local police went astray. 
Wilkins is dead. Baufstein reigns in his stead, as the history 
books say.” 

** Then it was a murder ? ” 

“* No—a perfectly natural death. But it didn’t take place 
on the sofa at the Hall. It occurred in the Camden Town 
lodging of young Mr. Baufstein. When Wilkins left the Hall 
that afternoon, he went—presumably by ’bus—to the market 
town—Sufftown—and there caught the London train. He 
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proceeded to his cousin’s lodgings in Camden Town with 
the object of finding out why Baufstein had not come down 
to the Hall the day before as arranged.” 

*‘ But,” interrupted the Assistant-Commissioner, ‘‘ Bauf- 
stein was expected on the night on which Wilkins went out, 
according to the letter wasn’t he? ”’ 

‘“‘ According to the letter, as found, he was,” agreed 
Ego. “‘ But what our sleuths failed to notice was a very 
clever alteration of the date made by Mr. Baufstein. Of 
course, they weren’t looking for an alteration and the letter 
as it stood, confirmed Baufstein’s story sufficiently.” 

“IT see,” said the Assistani-Commissioner. ‘‘ Go 

on.”’ 
** Wilkins was subject to heart attacks. He had one and 
died in his cousin’s room. Baufstein called in his aunt and 
uncle—for although the latter’s present name is Walker, 
it was originally Baufstein—and they held a council. 
Now, we must remember what these people were, Polish 
peasants, who had always been poor, originally much 
poorer than they are now. Eighteen months ago Wilkins 
had inherited a fortune of quarter-of-a-million from his 
uncle, by marriage. You can figure out what he had to pay 
in death duties. It hurt him but it seems that it hurt still 
more deeply the next heir, young Mr. Baufstein. 

*¢ I gathered from him that it had always been a grievance 
to think of all that beautiful money being swept up by the 
government and he often thought of how deeply the nice 
fortune would be depleted by a second government raid 
before it reached him, if his cousin died first. Now, here was 
Wilkins actually dead and he realised that another big 
slice of the fortune, not to speak of law costs, would be taken 
within eighteen months of the first levy. It was too much 
for him to bear. 

‘But he might have borne it, had he not been worked 
upon by his uncle and aunt, who thought it a crime that 
any of the money should pass out of the family unnecessarily. 
The idea of the new death duties was a sort of nightmare 
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to all three—giving money away and getting no value for 
it, as they saw it. Why doit?” 

** A damnably callous lot !’? commented his listener. 

** No, sir.- That’s quite a wrong idea,” said Ego, earnestly. 
‘** That’s just what they were not. Baufstein was very fond 
of Wilkins and he had saved Wilkins’s life, which would make 
him fonder than ever. A man is always grateful to a man 
whose life he has saved—but we needn’t go into the psych- 
ology of that now. Baufstein was heartbroken but that 
didn’t change his nature. It’s a popular theory with novelists 
that grief changes a man’s character—but it doesn’t. 
It accentuates it, that’s all. 

** Well, they did a little quick thinking. They put some 
of Baufstein’s clothes on the body, weeping heartily while 
they did it. Then they put the body in an old car belonging 
to the uncle and drove down to the Hall where they arrived 
about midnight. Nobody heard them arrive and, if anyone 
had, they had their explanation. Wilkins had been taken 
ill at Baufstein’s rooms and had begged them to take him 
home. He must have died on the journey—you see ? 

“* They ran very quietly up the drive and as close to the 
house as they dared. They meant to force a window but 
found it providentially unfastened. Baufstein climbed in 
and the uncle carried the body to the window. It was easy, 
so long as no one heard and they knew that the few servants 
were in another wing and that there was no dog about 
the place. Wilkins hated dogs. If a servant had come along, 
their story was water-tight.” 

‘* How did you guess it ? ”’ 

“* Guess, sir ? ”? Ego looked pained. ‘‘ I don’t guess things, 
sir,’’ he continued reproachfully. “‘ A clue which assisted 
me materially was the presence of a small patch of motor oil 
on the gravel not very far from the window of the room 
in which the body was found. A car had stood there recently 
and it was a place quite out of the track of cars coming 
to the front door or the back premises.” 

“* I apologize, Inspector.” 
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‘‘ Baufstein and his uncle returned to London as they 
had come and awaited the inevitable telegram. When it 
came, Baufstein sent his reply and signed it Wilkins. By 
this time, he was equipped with a false wart on his nose. 
He was a clever actor and it was easy for him to play the 
part of Wilkins in a place where nobody knew Wilkins 
with any degree of familiarity. 

‘He arrived wearing the very clothes that the butler 
had laid out the day before for his master. Nobody called 
the bluff—no one could. The police had never seen the 
real Wilkins. His evidence at the inquest was a masterpiece. 
And he was really overcome with grief. If you had seen 
him at the funeral, you wouldn’t doubt that.” 

“But he couldn’t keep it up for ever ! Somebody was 
sure to spot him, sooner or later.”’ 

‘“‘ He didn’t have to,” said Ego. ‘“‘ He had instructed 
his bank to sell out his securities and transfer the money 
to New York. He had taken out a passport. Another week 
or two and Mr. Baufstein Wilkins would have been safely 
away, with an easy conscience. The Hall was to be sold 
and the proceeds remitted to America. All done by a clever 
imitation of his cousin’s signature. He didn’t risk seeing 
the bank personally. It was no hardship to go to America. 
He told me last night that he had always regarded New 
York as his spiritual home and I think he was right.” 

‘‘He might easily have got away with it,’’ mused the 
Assistant-Commissioner, “if I hadn’t guessed that there 
was something wrong. Where did he fall down ? ” 

‘He fell down through the common human failing of 
vanity, sir,” said Ego, severely, and his superior blushed. 

‘“Of course the credit is yours, Inspector,’’ he said, 
hastily. 

‘*T don’t know so much about that, sir,” said Ego 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ It was his, really. You see, he was the com- 
poser of that delightful little fox-trot and song, ‘ There’s 
a Good Big Chicken in this Fresh Egg.’ He forgot to remove 
that from his room and I found it inasealed packet. Now, 
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it was ten to one that Wilkins had never heard it, because 
he was, in a way, a rival jazz merchant and this thing 
was being kept secret for a production at Malabani’s next 
month. So when I heard Wilkins playing it on the saxo- 
phone on the evening of the funeral, I guessed that it 
wasn’t Wilkins.” 

‘** And what did you do? ” 

‘“* The obvious thing, sir. I pulled the wart off his nose.” 

“You pulled the—the—you took a great risk there, 
Inspector. Suppose that it had been a real wart and that 
you had been assaulting the real Wilkins ! There would 
have been an action for assault and a scandal that we should 
have never heard the end of.” 

‘* Quite true, sir,” agreed Ego, penitently, as he rose ; 
“but in this case it did come off. Though,”’ he added, as 
he reached the door, “perhaps I’d better leave that 
brilliant touch out of my detailed report. The Commis- 
sioner is such a stickler for etiquette !”’ 


H. A. Manhood 
WILFUL MURDER 


from Appies By NicutT 
Jonathan Cape, 1932 


‘The court-room was crowded. A hot sourness increased 
with every minute. Voices whispered and feet scraped 
loudly upon the dusty wooden floor. An apple rolled from 
an unknown pocket and was laid, after argument, upon the 
clerk’s littered desk, pending inquiry. Faraway market 
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sounds could be heard like a preliminary chorus. Some- 
times a wagon bumped and rattled past the building, 
arousing strange, throbbing echoes and causing the window 
frames to shake with a kind of fear. Flies rubbered cease- 
lessly up and down the grimed yellow walls with feverish 
whining as of biting saws.'A dog, chained to a post in the 
yard adjoining the court-house, howled miserably from 
time to time, raging in its hunger and fear at the pigeons 
wheeling overhead, the sound penetrating the court-room 
like clumsy arrows aimed at the prisoner, whose dog it was. 

Listening to the dog, the prisoner, a massive, bruise- 
cheeked farmer of middle age, imagined methodical 
brutality and wanted to protest, but did not for fear of 
drawing still further attention upon himself. It was charac- 
teristic of their stupidity that they should haul a dog along 
as a witness. True that the dog had hated his wife, and had 
bitten her either before or after death—he could not 
remember when exactly—but, even had the dog caused her 
death, its presence was unnecessary. They would probably 
show the judge its teeth and produce innumerable photo- 
graphs of the wounds upon the dead woman, afterwards 
publicly questioning innumerable doctors: ‘‘ Now was 
this possible ? ’’ They didn’t quite believe his own explana- 
tion ; it was much too simple. They wanted to give him a 
chance of being thought insane, if you could credit such 
idiocy ! Wasn’t the law like a snake that often turned to 
bite itself, to convince itself beyond doubt of its own exis- 
tence ? Christ alive ! What a gang ! Not one of ’em equal 
to a day’s labour on the farm. Odd that they were allowed 
to live, to feel the sun and walk on grass and make a pro- 
fession of judging men. 

Listening now to the tireless flies, he thought angrily of 
the saw lying idle on his farm under Silversag Hill ; he 
had been building a new barn when the accident happened, 
the finest barn within twenty miles it was to be. Now tools 
and nails would be rusting, timbers warping and bond- 
stones falling away. God damn them all for interfering 
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fools ! The ricks, too, waited to be thatched ; rats and birds 
and weather would be playing hell with them. Then there 
were the hundred saplings waiting to be planted for wind 
shelter in his old age. Two calves were due (he counted the 
weeks on his fingers, remembering physical details ; the 
brindled cow should throw that very night; she was 
daintily built and would be sure to need a helping hand to 
strain against), and two score pigs were ripe for market 
after weeks of careful fattening on meal and skim. A little 
neglect and they’d soon drop back. ‘The men weren’t to be 
trusted with what wasn’t their own. . . a ferret-headed 
crowd, first cousins to these gaping fools under his eyes. 

He muttered in his impatience, trying vainly to pick up 
one of the amber knots in the rail before him, presently 
easing his collar and cuffing his sweating face. A crust of 
cow dung yet clung to his heavy boots ; they hadn’t even 
given him time to find his best and lighter pair, so eager had 
they been to be weighing justice. Stealthily he kicked his 
boots together, loosening the dung, shuffling it into a 
corner ; if there were any seeds there they’d grow now, by 
God ! Seeds ? Not a damned one would be likely to be 
lying in such a miserable coffin of a place ; unlike his own 
house ; you could always be sure of finding an enterprising 
seed or two in the corners under his roof. Searching his 
‘pockets he generously dropped some oats into the dung, 
treading them under. They’d grow now all right; but 
then, would they, in such an atmosphere, so devilishly far 
from sunlight and rain ? He shook his head and choked with 
a great anger, tempted to kick the flimsy box to splinters, 
to tear down the dirty, reeking building just as he had torn 
down his old barn. 

Suddenly conscious again of many curious eyes upon 
him, he locked his huge, scarred hands under his jacket tail, 
and scowled and shrugged his shoulders so that the dusty 
broadcloth buckled convulsively. Why bother about such 
pettifoggers? Here was another batch of ’em, shiny, 
tremendously important bugs, led by a miserable beetle of 
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a clerk. The clerk’s voice was astonishingly like the rasp of a 
grasshopper, a lonely grasshopper, for the court-room had 
become very quiet. Eh, what? Questioned, the farmer 
shook back a thistle-tuft of hair, and stared intently, mo- 
mentarily bewildered. Thoughtfully scratching his un- 
shaven chin, he considered, speaking jerkily, but with 
increasing force and felicity : 

“* How long had we been wed ? Yes, yes, to be sure, ye’ll 
be needing to know that. I must think. A labouring man 
hasn’t much time for anniversaries, and ’tis easy to forget 
what’s easy come by in the struggle for a living. Best for- 
gotten, such matters are, to my thinking, for there’s not 
much worth in ceremonies, or in anything that a man 
remembers or thinks, only in what he does. Learning’s like 
a second handle to a jug, naught but a hindrance in the face 
of life and death. If books were trees I’d honour ’em, but 
tis tother way round, more’s the pity : good trees go to 
make paper and walls and warmth for thin-blooded fools 
who haven’t wit enough to be planting and understanding 
that a tree is stouter than any man and much more sensible 
in its food and drink and pride o’ death. No, thanking ye 
kindly for the reminder, I’ve not lost track of the issue, as 
ye put it. 

“I’m remembering now that Annie and me had been 
wed thirteen years, nearabouts. A tidy spell. You want to 
hear my story ? Well, Ill be telling ye from the beginning, 
my way, if ye’ll excuse my bluntness. 

‘¢ Just thirteen years ago our banns were called without 
hitch in Taspeen Church. I disremember the name of the 
parson, but ye can write down that he’d a lardy-white 
head bald as bald, and a nose like a pump handle. Annie 
and me, we travelled the old road as do most who’ve a 
living to scrape, losing pleasure in the first year. When the 
gloss was off the apple we passed the time o’ night without 
much music, glad enough to sleep and forget each other. 
*T was like sailing a terribly leaky boat, those first years. 
Most of my holding, land and buildings alike, was plastered 
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with mortgages, and I had to be sweating to clear them off. 
Annie helped, I’ll say that, helped the more willingly maybe 
because no christenings were ever called for. She was a 
quiet sort of body with never a song in her, not even in full 
summer. A bit religious she was, but her hands were clever 
and she’d common sense enough to be knowing that a 
prayer won’t ease a cow or fill a man. 

**T never thought of her as believing in anything but 
work and food and sleep, like myself. I never even knew 
that she was used to praying right solemnly every night 
before bedding down. Regular as the clock she’d polish her 
belief, mooning away out of sight for a minute or two before 
dousing the light. Often I’d ask her what she was about and 
she’d straighten herself and smile that well-scraped smile 
of hers : 

‘* * Naught, Simon, naught. I’ve been fixing things, that’s 
all at all.’ 

‘* That’s about the only answer she’d been giving me, and 
I’d be satisfied, thinking she was meaning locks and bolts. 
Most times there was no more than a yawn between me and 
a grave-sleep, and I never questioned further, more’s the 
pity, else ’d have cured her of vanity, for vanity it surely 
is to be thinking ye can reach the ear of a God Almighty. 

‘“‘ I forget exactly what it was sent me pottering down- 
stairs again that night ; an achy tooth it may have been, 
and the need for laudanum—worrying over a debt always 
unsettles my teeth like frost in winter—or again, it may have 
been, as Annie would tell you, just a fingering of this God 
Almighty towards an end. Whatever it was it didn’t happen 
until after I was unbooted, and not a sound did I make as 
I hopped downstairs. I'l] say that for my house, it never 
prickles with noise. It was built soundly, but by a man with 
a twisty mind, for ’tis full of unexpected holes and corners 
as any walnut. It was in one of these closets under the stairs 
that I’d planted the solid box of a safe bought hastily 
years before I’d anything of worth to be keeping in it. 

‘** Rounding the heel of the stairs this night, I stepped 
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over my old hound on the mat, and made for the kitchen. 
And then I pulled up mighty quick, and wondered at the 
church-bloom that was in that same closet. Just like a 
religious picture it was to the eye, just a square of candle- 
light with a kneeler in the middle. I was muddled for a 
moment, and then I thought that someone was tampering 
with my safe, and coveting the mortgage money in its 
belly. I was minded to step aside for my gun, and then I 
remembered the unsociable nature of my old hound. He 
knew who was inside the closet, and if he did, I did too. So 
I waited, and presently I heard the soft ticking of words, 
just the tail end of a prayer, something like this : ‘ Please, 
O please, Adorable Lord, do this thing for Thy ever 
humble servant.’ You could have downed me with a puff 
to be hearing my old woman spouting so meekly. A bit 
amused, I stepped into the picture, and there she was, my 
Annie, a-kneeling and a-praying in her oatmeally way, her 
candle stuck on the black iron of the safe. A safe for altar 
piece—there’s truth for ye ! *T'was downright funny to see 
her there, oozing prayer in a lowly, God-help-me voice, 
her thin, dusty-looking legs sticking out behind like the 
props of an old picture frame. She seemed to scent me all 
at once just as a drowsy cat will scent a mouse, and all the 
softness-before-God in her hardened, and she dropped her 
hands, staring poisonously, saying nothing at all. Cured of 
astonishment, I laughed at her. 

‘* * Hey, Annie, can ye be certain sure He’s listening to ye?’ 

‘She didn’t like that at all. Snatching in her legs she 
creaked to her feet : ‘ Don’t dare, Simon, to speak blas- 
phemy, lest His Hand should fall upon you !’ 

‘‘ Her eyes were reddish with anger, and there was an 
uncommon edge to her tongue which only made me laugh 
the more. Hearing me laugh she whisked round with a 
great nettling rush of air and hooked up the candle, stand- 
ing stiff, matching the candle, ye might say, with her cold- 
sheeted body and flaming head. I’d never seen her like 
that before, and I talks to her in an easy-serious way : 
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‘*** Come, Annie, quit your foolishness, and let’s to bed, 
else ye’ll be needing to pray to this God of yours to be 
curing ye of a chill.’ 

‘“ That set her off again, Her head rocked like an old 
loaf, and she snorted a bit deep down in the narrowness of 
her breast and chopped off a slice of her mind : 

‘** “ May God in His Infinite Mercy forgive you for your 
mockery. After all He has done for you, you deny His very 
name !’ 

‘* She fairly howled the words at me, shivering all over 
as if she smelt brimstone and thunderbolts. 

‘* * After all He has done for me !’ 

‘* I was tickled at the idea and then I was sorry for her, 
thinking she was a bit low in her mind and ill with over- 
work. I went to take hold of her to be carrying her to bed, 
but she wouldn’t let me. Back she hops like an old hen, 
bumping against the safe, never flinching, just standing 
with her face all angry and twisted. A bit curious, foolishly, 
so, I’m admitting, I asks her quietly : 

*“* And for what, Annie, were ye begging of Him this 
very night ?’ 

‘** That He lift the last mortgage on this house,’ she 
snaps back at me. 

“© He lift it ! Has He found the money then ? ’ 

** * Of course, as He finds everything in His goodness, as 
you should know perfectly well after all He has done for 
you.’ 

** * Done for me ! *T'was He then, ye’ll be telling me, who 
paid off the leasehold a year agone ? ’ 

** * Of course ! And the arrears of tithing too. Many times 
I was begging Him to be helping us and by a miracle He 
heard me, and the debt was cleared.’ 

** By her talk ye’d have thought she was the mother of 
priests ! Warming now, I led on, against my better sense : 

*** And the ricks, *twas He who saved them when the 
barns fired ? ” 

°° Yes!’ She was quite sure. 
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*“** And when the cattle were plagued and smut was in 
the wheat, ’twas His care that saved the half of ’em ?’ 

***'To be sure !’ 

“¢* T'was He who hauled the wagon and team from the 
bog and was lamed for His pains ? ’ 

*** Aye, even though He knew He’d be receiving no 
thanks.’ 

‘°° And ’twas He most likely who cleared Stony Acres 
and brought crops to the light ? Aye, I thought so! All my 
slaving and sweating and starving has meant naught at all. 
Our prosperity is all His doing. Christ alive ! was there 
ever such a fool !” 

“I gave her the length and breadth of my mind there 
and then, but ’twas like water on a duck’s back. There she 
stood, nodding in time with the candle flame and as empty 
of sense, smiling so surely, pitying me, she pitying me! That 
was something I couldn’t stand. My mind kicked a bit and 
I caught hold of her, shaking her as you’d shake a truss in 
the hope of loosening some common sense. But ’twas no 
good. She was too far gone in her idiotic belief. Candle fat 
dripped over her hands and feet, but she didn’t seem to 
notice, only smiled like the damned fool she was. Sick of 
such folly I pushed her away and she fell over with the 
candle, the light splashing out. Cursing a bit, maybe, I 
poked about in the darkness, finding the candle and light- 
ing it, looking to help Annie. Better maybe if I’d left her 
lying there but I was a bit sorry for her, and thinking a day 
or two in bed was what she wanted to set her right again. 

“*T went across to where she was sprawled, regretting 
my quickness of temper, remembering our years together, 
cursing myself, for her head had become cruelly wedged 
between safe and timbering, the face of her upwards, the 
skin torn and ragged as an old cuff, and the bones all 
staring white. Mouthing a prayer she was as she lay in 
agony, but I was desperate to be freeing her, and wasn’t 
noticing her mutterings. I strained at the safe, but there 
wasn’t a move in it. Annie finished her prayer and opened 
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her eyes, hating me with them. I said something to comfort 
her as I worked at the safe, but she wouldn’t be accepting 
comfort from me. She just sneered with the middle of her 
face, and spat froggishly at me. That fairly rasped me, and 
I swore that I’d be curing her of praying once and for all, 
that she should never kneel again in my house. I caught 
hold of her body and twisted it, thinking to free her head, 
but it wasn’t to be done so easily. She squealed a bit, and I 
strained and strained without noticing overmuch how her 
face was changing colour. It was just as if she was eating 
something terribly sour. I thought maybe she was going to 
spit again, and I tried to twist her face away from mine. I 
remember seeing the veins in her neck standing out thick 
as honeysuckle stems, but J didn’t think it was because she 
was nearly choked. All at once though, she gave a croupy 
sort of sigh, and her body went soft and slack. I saw then 
what had happened, and I tried to bring her back, but she’d 
gone too far. That’s about the level truth of the matter, 
and to my thinking the blame is not all mine. 

** Eh, what ? No, I’ve nothing more to say except to ask 
what more you want of me? ”’ 

Someone coughed apologetically. The flies buzzed more 
loudly in the sudden stillness. The clerk smiled under his 
perpetual frown, thinking how simple it all was, beginning 
to write rapidly. Outside in the yard the dog of Simon 
whined mournfully as if guessing the verdict. 


Fohn Millard 
MEMBER OF THE JURY 


from Tue Strory-TELLER, 1933 


George Maiteland had lost his job. Commonplace enough 
in itself. Hundreds of men lose their jobs every day. But the 
commonplaceness of it does not mitigate the individual 
tragedy. 

George Maiteland’s case would never be included in 
those stupendous totals, because he belonged to a class on 
which no government statistician keeps a tab. He was of 
the class that is supposed to be able to look after itself, to 
save for the rainy day. 

He had saved, and his savings he had tied up in reducing 
the mortgage on his home—like thousands of others of his 
class. And from being an investment his home had become 
a liability immediately the source that supplied the mort- 
gage repayments dried up. 

After twelve years of loyal service he had been re- 
organised out of his job. Northern and Western—The Firm, 
as he had proudly called it—had done with him. 

And instead of looking for another job, here he was, sitting 
hunched up in a corner of a jury-box. Because the blue 
paper summons had concluded with the menace: ‘‘ Whereof 
fail not, as you will answer the contrary at your peril.” 

You couldn’t argue with that—not even if you’d just lost 
your job, if your wife was ill, expecting another child, in 
fact. And you were sick to death with anxiety because you 
didn’t know where you were going to find another job. 
You still had to be and appear at the time and place 
appointed and a true deliverance make between our 
Sovereign Lord the King and the Prisoner at the Bar. ... 


‘‘ Edward Charles Murray-Brown, Baron Sloane, 
warder.” 

The quiet, unemotional tones of the clerk caused a stir 
in the crowded court. Prosperous-looking City men 
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occupied the public seats and those below and on either 
side of the judge. Amongst them was a sprinkling of 
smartly dressed women. 

The door at the back of the dock opened to admit a tall, 
heavily built man, with a red full face and eyes that looked 
calmly about him as he took his place in the centre of the 
dock between the warders. 

The clerk rose in his place and addressed him, reading 
the terms of the indictment. 

As the clerk’s voice droned on, every eye in court was 
fixed on the man in the dock, who in his turn frankly 
directed his gaze on the court. The City men, the smart 
women, he dismissed with a glance of indifference, and he 
gave his attention to the jury, the twelve men and women 
who held his fate in their hands. 

Some he placed as business men like himself; others 
were obvious subordinates, men with good jobs and pretty 
homes in the suburbs. Two he put down as well-to-do 
tradesmen. Two were women, one an aggressive-looking 
person in a starched collar and mannish clothes, the other 
a quiet demure body who seemed to shrink from the task 
confronting her. 

Then his attention was attracted to George Maiteland, 
the man hunched in the end place in the second row. 

There was something familiar in that neat figure, the 
frank, blue eyes—now clouded with worry, the hair greying 
slightly at the temples. The prisoner was sure that he had 
met the man somewhere. Then he remembered. The man 
was secretary of Northern and Western. He had called on 
Lord Sloane once on behalf of his firm. 

Lord Sloane smiled a little sardonically to himself. To 
think that you never knew when a man you had met 
casually in the course of business might not be called upon 
to try you. 

He studied the juror with renewed interest. He saw an 
anxious look in the man’s eyes. A nervous type, he decided. 
The sort of man who crossed his bridges before he came to 
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them. All the same, a dependable sort of man. A man who 
would have a sense of loyalty, loyalty to a code, loyalty to 
his employers. The kind of man he had always sought for 
his own employees. 

Lord Sloane took a hold on the rail which surrounded 
him, and his fingers clenched a little. It was still fantastically 
incredible to him that he should ever have found himself 
in the dock and on such a charge. 

**, .. the names you will now hear called,” the clerk was 
saying, ‘‘ are those of the jurors sworn between our Sover- 
eign Lord the King and yourself at your trial. If you shall 
have any objection . . . make it as they come to the Book 
to be sworn and your objection shall be heard.” 

The clerk called the names, and one by one the jurors 
rose in their places and read the oath. 

** George Maiteland,”’ called the clerk last of all. 

Lord Sloane wondered idly whether the fact that he 
knew his juror by sight was sufficient ground for objection. 
Not that it mattered. As well this juror as any other in his 
place. The man was in the same kind of business, but Lord 
Sloane was not afraid of anything the man might have 
heard of him in trade gossip. No reason to suppose that 
the man would be more prejudiced than another. 

Maiteland stood up. He looked first at the prisoner, 
almost as if he expected Lord Sloane to speak. But there 
was no sign from the dock, and he lowered his eyes to the 
card in his hand. The printed words went blurred before 
his eyes. With an effort he took a grip on himself and read, 
haltingly at first. 

““T swear by Almighty God that I will well and truly 
try ...’? He stumbled over the archaic phraseology and 
read almost mechanically, as though unconscious of the 
meaning of the words, until he came to the last phrase, 
when his voice seemed to gather strength, and he pro- 
nounced the words with the conviction of a man making a 
solemn promise : “... and a true verdict give according 
to the evidence.”’ 
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He sank into his seat and once more gave up his mind to 
those thoughts which had been weighing so heavily upon 
him. 

That sense of loyalty which Lord Sloane had seen in 
him had suffered a cruel wound. Part of his life had been 
cut out as if with a scalpel. He was suffering now from the 
numbness following the surgical shock. He still could not 
realise that there was no longer any need for him to catch 
his regular train every morning. The thought still had to 
come to him that another sat at the desk he had occupied 
for years. . 

He pulled himself together and forced himself to pay 
attention to the clerk of the court who was addressing him 
and his fellow-jurors. 

** Members of the jury, the prisoner at the bar, Edward 
Charles Murray-Brown, Baron Sloane, is indicted that he 
did in the afternoon of December the twenty-fourth last 
murder one Frank Stebbing by shooting him with an 
automatic pistol. To this indictment the prisoner pleads 
Not Guilty. Your charge is to say whether he is Guilty or 
Not Guilty after hearkening to the evidence.” 

Lord Sloane. George Maiteland had recognised the 
name when it was first called, but he had been too much 
obsessed by his own worries to give heed. There were few 
more highly respected names in the City. 

Besides, like Lord Sloane, he remembered the one 
occasion when they had met. He remembered going to the 
large block of offices in Long Acre that Sloane’s company 
shared with several others, the late afternoon in November. 
He contrasted the draughty, ill-designed place, heated by 
coal-fires, with the up-to-date offices of his own company. 

He was shown into Lord Sloane’s private room. At first 
it appeared unoccupied, and he was momentarily startled 
by a voice behind him. And then he saw that it came from 
a little room leading out of the office, its doorway con- 
cealed by a curtain. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” said the voice. “‘ I’m just 
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changing my clothes. Got to dash out when we've done our 
business. But I had you sent up, if you didn’t mind. I know 
what a draughty hole our waiting-room downstairs is.” 

‘* Er—thank you, Lord Sloane,” said Maiteland. 

** Make yourself at home,”’ said the voice. ‘‘ Take a seat, 
and help yourself to a cigarette. There’s a box on my 
desk.”’ 

‘* No thanks,” said Maiteland. ‘‘ I don’t smoke.” 

** Neither do I,” answered Lord Sloane. ‘ Filthy habit. 
Ruins your taste and smell. Still, I have to keep ’em for 
visitors.” 

With that he bustled into his office, ready dressed in 
evening clothes. 

“Rather useful being able to change here when I’m 
dining in town,” he said. “‘ Saves going out to Hampstead, 
where I live.” 

And thereafter their talk had been strictly business. 

Maiteland had been struck by the air of quiet efficiency 
about the man, tempered by the shrewd kindliness of his 
eyes. 

What a man to work for. Sloane would have been one 
of the first men to whom Maiteland would have applied if 
the man had not been standing in the dock. Sloane’s com- 
pany had a reputation for fair dealing with their employees. 
They demanded the utmost loyalty from their staff but 
they were not slow to recognise that they in return owed a 
debt of loyalty to those who served them faithfully. Maite- 
land could not imagine Sloane’s casting him adrift for the 
reasons that his own old firm had. 

Things were bad in the trade. If they had not been, there 
would have been no need for Maiteland’s firm to reorganise, 
as they called it. Only a year before, one of the biggest 
companies had been compelled to merge with another. 
There had been talk of finding the displaced men positions 
in the new combine, but George Maiteland knew that the 
majority were still looking for places. That left only Sloane’s, 
whose head he was now to try for murder. 
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George Maiteland was a good man at his job. But there 
were only too many other men good at the same sort of 
job. What you wanted in these days was a pull with someone 
at the top. He didn’t know anybody at Sloane’s—unless 
you counted Lord Sloane himself. And Sloane was standing 
in the dock, facing a charge of murder ! 

Unless Lord Sloane were to be acquitted... 

Suddenly, George Maiteland realised that an acquittal 
would give him the pull he wanted. He could go to Lord 
Sloane and say : “I was one of the jury which acquitted 
you.” He knew that he could count on the gratitude of a 
man like Sloane to find him a job.... 

Maiteland’s reverie was interrupted by counsel for the 
prosecution, who was outlining the case against Lord 
Sloane. 

“The man Stebbing, with the murder of whom the 
prisoner, Lord Sloane, is charged, had for twenty years been 
in the employ of the prisoner,” said the counsel. ‘“‘ He was, 
in fact, secretary of the company of which Lord Sloane is 
chairman. 

** Stebbing’s dead body was discovered locked in his 
private room in the offices of Lord Sloane’s company in 
Long Acre by a cleaner who opened the offices on the 
morning after the Christmas holiday. That is, the morning 
of December the twenty-seventh. The cleaner, who will tell 
you exactly how she found the body and that she did not 
move it, called a policeman. Beside the body was found a 
loaded automatic pistol from which one cartridge had 
been discharged. And a fire-arms expert will tell you that 
the bullet which killed Stebbing was, in fact, fired from that 
automatic. 

* That pistol—it is not denied by the defence—is the 
property of the prisoner, Lord Sloane. 

“‘ Now, there is a curious thing about that pistol. An 
expert from Scotland Yard will tell you that he examined 
it for fingerprints and found none in the place where one 
would naturally expect to find them—namely, on the butt. 
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The pistol’s condition was, in fact, consistent with the 
theory that it had been carefully wiped clean. But on either 
side of the muzzle, he will tell you, were two prints which 
he is prepared to swear on oath are those of the first finger 
and thumb of the prisoner’s left hand. 

** Another significant fact is that five feet away from the 
pistol, and thus out of the dead man’s reach, lay a silk 
handkerchief. That handkerchief bears the monogram 
*S.’ It is identical with the prisoner’s own handker- 
chiefs, and it is the submission of the prosecution that 
the handkerchief is, in fact, also the property of the 
prisoner. 

** Medical evidence will show that Stebbing had been 
dead about three days. Moreover, the same office-cleaner 
who found the body will tell you that she was passing 
Stebbing’s office door at about six o’clock on Christmas 
Eve, and being in a hurry to get home herself, pulled it to 
and locked it, thinking Stebbing had gone, for it was 
apparently his custom to leave the office at five o’clock 
every day. 

** Stebbing’s secretary, who was the last. person, except 
his murderer, to see him alive, will tell you that she left 
him at half-past four. She remembers the time exactly, 
because she had been given permission to go half-an-hour 
early in order to catch a train. She will tell you that Steb- 
bing’s last words to her were : ‘ I shall be staying on a bit. 
Lord Sloane said that he would probably look in for a few 
minutes this afternoon.’ 

** So we are justified in assuming that Stebbing met his 
death between the time when his secretary left him and 
six o’clock, since no one could have got into his private office 
after it was locked up by the cleaner. 

** At about five o’clock—the witness I will admit cannot 
swear exactly to the time to a minute or two—a man with 
a roast-chestnut barrow, who had taken up a position 
outside the offices of Lord Sloane’s company, saw a tall 
man leave the building. And he subsequently picked out 
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the prisoner at an identification parade as the man he had 
seen leaving the building on that afternoon. 

‘“* So much for the time and place of the crime. 

** Now, at the moment when a policeman was examining 
Stebbing’s dead body, a detective-inspector at Scotland 
Yard was reading a letter apparently written by the un- 
fortunate victim of this crime. It was addressed to Scotland 
Yard and bore the postmark of December the twenty- 
fourth. The delay in its delivery is accounted for by the 
heavy Christmas mails. It is the submission of the prosecu- 
tion that that letter was, in fact, written and posted by 
Stebbing. That is a matter entirely for you to decide, 
members of the jury, and you will be given an opportunity 
of comparing the letter with specimens of Stebbing’s 
handwriting. You will also be assisted in making your 
decision by the evidence of an independent handwriting 
expert whom I shall call before you. 

** Now that letter was of grave significance. It is put in 
as evidence by the prosecution and later will be proved 
by the detective-inspector who first opened and read it. 
But I may hese tell you that it was nothing less than a 
direct accusation against the prisoner. It said in effect : 
‘Lord Sloane has threatened to kill me unless I do certain 
things which it is impossible for me to do. I have come to 
the end of my tether. I will not do his dirty work any 
longer. And I go in daily terror of my hfe.’ 

‘“‘ If that letter was written by Stebbing—and it is the 
submission of the prosecution that it was—then it is clear 
that the prisoner had threatened to kill Stebbing, and that 
Stebbing was so convinced of the reality of that threat and 
the futility of attempting flight that he took the extra- 
ordinary step of warning the authorities. In witness of the 
agitation with which he awaited death is the fact that the 
fireplace in his room was littered with half-consumed 
cigarettes. 

“Yet another important point to which I must draw 
your attention is that the two men are known to have 
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quarrelled—bitterly. Stebbing’s secretary will tell you that 
on the day before Christmas Eve, Lord Sloane went into 
Stebbing’s room, to reach which he had to pass through the 
office in which she was working. Shortly afterwards she 
heard sounds of a violent altercation between the two men. 
She was naturally unable to hear what was said, but there 
is no doubt in her mind that both Lord Sloane and 
Stebbing were violently angry. Presently the door opened 
and Lord Sloane came out, and she heard him say these 
significant words, evidently the conclusion of a sentence : 
... * Then J’ll shoot you without compunction.’ 

*“* Finally there is the question of motive. In cases of this 
kind it is not incumbent on the prosecution to prove a 
motive, but the case for the prosecution is, I submit, con- 
siderably strengthened by the following facts. 

“* In the safe in Stebbing’s room were found a number of 
share certificates evidently intended for a new capital issue 
of the prisoner’s company. But, and this is the important 
point, the certificates were numbered and every number 
was duplicated. The inference is obvious—that somebody 
intended to attempt a fraudulent issue. 

** An investigation of the company’s affairs has revealed 
a whole series of curious dealings. I will leave an expert 
to unravel them for you, but the point is that for some 
years past Lord Sloane’s company has not been conducted 
on strictly ethical lines. 

‘“* Further, in the prisoner’s own private safe was found 
a letter of Stebbing’s of ten years ago in which Stebbing 
admitted embezzling a large sum of money from Lord 
Sloane, who had apparently forgiven him, since Stebbing 
continued in his employ. 

‘** The construction the prosecution will ask you to put 
on those facts is that Lord Sloane’s forgiveness was condi- 
tional on Stebbing’s conniving at and assisting in the frauds 
which have been going on in this company, but that when 
it came to the question of this fraudulent issue of capital 
Stebbing’s conscience was at last aroused and he refused 
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to be a party to it. And he chose death—having written a 
letter which he believed would revenge him—well knowing 
that if he attempted to denounce his employer he would 
be faced with the revival of his own ten-year-old scandal. 

‘* And it is my submission that the prisoner, Lord Sloane, 
realised that his old hold on Stebbing was weakening and 
that he could no longer count on Stebbing’s keeping silence. 
He had failed to move Stebbing, even by his threat to 
shoot him ‘ without compunction.’ Nothing remained for 
him but to carry his threat into effect. 

** It is the submission of the prosecution that the prisoner 
shot Stebbing, wiped away his finger-prints with the hand- 
kerchief, and arranged the automatic beside his victim’s 
body so that Stebbing’s death should have appeared as 
suicide to the authorities. Quite possibly this design might 
have succeeded if Stebbing had not written this letter to 
Scotland Yard. For without this letter it is possible that no 
particular significance would have been attached to the 
finding of the silk handkerchief which, I suggest, was 
dropped and forgotten by the prisoner in his excitement 
and hurry to leave the scene. 

“*T will now call the evidence of the prosecution before 
you.” 


In spite of himself George Maiteland had been held by 
the story unfolded by counsel. But now the tension was 
for a moment relaxed. And as the first witnesses—the 
cleaner who found the body, the policeman who examined 
it, the divisional surgeon, the fire-arms expert, and the 
detectives who produced plans and photographs—passed 
in procession through the witness-box, his mind, despite 
all his efforts to concentrate on the case he was trying, 
insisted on returning to his own problems. 

His own fate was bound up with that of the prisoner. 
If Sloane could prove his innocence, the future of Maite- 
land’s wife and family was secure. If not, there was nothing 
for him but the despairing search for work in competition 
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with hundreds of others—younger men who had not 
given years of loyalty to a firm and become set in its ways. 

Sloane, who had been given a seat in the dock, peered 
over the rail at his jurors. Of all the twelve men and women 
his interest naturally centred on Maiteland. He saw the 
frown deepen on Maiteland’s forehead, and wondered. 

Maiteland sat in his corner of the jury-box and stared 
with unseeing eyes at the witnesses whose words were laying 
the foundations df the wall the prosecution were trying to 
build about the man in the dock. They were permitted to 
tell their stories practically unmolested by cross-examina- 
tion by the defence. Every point made for the prosecution, 
Maiteland felt, was a point against himself. 

He tried not to think of himself, but to think of the man 
in the dock. He told himself that here was a man on trial 
for his life, but still his mind refused to grasp that the other’s 
jeopardy was greater than his own. His own problem was 
too near him. If Sloane were not innocent, Maiteland saw 
himself failing to get another job, saw his small capital 
melting away with the weeks, saw his family sinking lower 
and lower, endured all the agony of seeing them suffer 
through his failure. What was the worst that fate could have 
in store for Lord Sloane to compare with that ? 


The last witness of the morning was Stebbing’s young 
woman secretary. 

** You have told us of this dispute between Lord Sloane 
and Stebbing on the day before Christmas Eve. How many 
times did you hear the sound ‘ out’ in the phrase Lord 
Sloane used as he came out of Stebbing’s door ? ”’ asked 
counsel for the defence in cross-examination. 

**I—I don’t understand the question,’ said the girl 
nervously. 

“Don’t be nervous,”’ said counsel kindly. “‘ I am sug- 
gesting that what you really heard Lord Sloane say was : 
‘Then I?ll shoot you out without compunction ’ ? ”’ 

“It sounded more like ‘I'll shoot you without 
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compunction ’ to me,’’ answered the girl, reassured by his 
manner. 

Counsel pounced on her. 

** I don’t want to know what it sounded like. I want 
to know what were the words that you heard. Now, then, 
did you hear Lord Sloane say ‘I'll shoot you without 
compunction ’ or did you hear only something that sounded 
like that? ”’ 

The girl hesitated, and then she said :° 

** Yes, I did hear those words.”’ 

“I see. First you say you think the words sounded like 
something, and now you say the words actually were so 
and so ? All right. Well, if you heard Lord Sloane threaten 
to shoot Stebbing, what did you do about it? ”’ 

“I didn’t do anything.” 

** You didn’t do anything ? Didn’t tell the police ? No? 
Didn’t tell your friends in the office of this dreadful crime 
you had heard being threatened ? ”’ 

*“* No. All I told the others was that there had been a row 
between Lord Sloane and Stebbing.”’ 

“It was such a trivial matter? People are always 
threatening to murder each other in your office ? ” 

*“ No, of course not.”’ 

‘““'Then when, as you say, you heard Lord Sloane 
threaten to shoot Stebbing, why didn’t you do anything 
about it ? Don’t you know that you have a duty as a citizen 
to prevent a crime if it comes to your knowledge that one 
is about to be committed ? ” 

“I didn’t take the threat seriously.”’ 

*“‘ Exactly ! That is what I have been trying to get from 
you. You did not take the threat seriously. I suggest to 
you that it was only when this charge was brought against 
Lord Sloane that you remembered that you had heard 
something that sounded like ‘I'll shoot you without 
compunction ’ when it might quite well have been ‘ Ill 
shoot you out without compunction’—for all you 
knew ? ” 
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**'You know what the words ‘ shoot you out’ mean, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“Yes. They mean ‘ give you the sack.’ ”’ 

** Have you never heard Lord Sloane use them in that 
sense ? ”° 

** Perhaps. I do not remember.”’ 

‘Thank you,” said counsel, and the court was ad- 
journed for lunch. 

Maiteland and his fellow-jurors were locked away from 
the outside world. After the over-heated atmosphere of the 
court Maiteland found the jury-room cold. He shivered 
slightly, but he could not have said whether from the cold 
or his own mental torture. 

He was button-holed by the man who had sat next to 
him in court. 

** Silly system, this,’ said his neighbour, “‘ taking a man 
away from his work > George Maiteland winced. 
‘“* This affair’s costing me pounds.—Brr. It’s cold in here. 
Place is full of draughts.—Still, since we had to come here, 
I’d as soon it was this Sloane case as any. Give me a good 
murder trial, I say, for a bit of excitement.” 

Maiteland envied the man his indifference. 

“Well, I’d rather it was anyone else i in the world but 
Sloane,” he said. 

it Hullo ! ! Sloane a friend of yours ?”’ asked the other. 

‘* Friend ? Oh, no!’ Maiteland realised that he had 
been on the point of disclosing his interest in the case. 
** But I do know him slightly,” he continued. “‘ I happen 
to be in the same line of business, and I had to call on him 
once at his office.”’ 

Maiteland’s neighbour took out his cigarette case and 
had just struck a match when the quiet, demure woman 
juror leaned across to him. 

** Would you mind very much not smoking until after 
lunch ? ” she asked. 

‘Terribly sorry,’? answered Maiteland’s neighbour, 
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looking abashed. “ I didn’t think ladies objected to smoking 
these days.’’ And he promptly blew out his match. 

Back in court, Maiteland’s attention was held by counsel 
for the defence, who now began to show his hand. 

The first witness of the afternoon was the finger-print 
expert, who swore to the two finger-prints on the muzzle 
of the automatic as those of Lord Sloane. In answer to the 
prosecution he said that their presence in that particular 
place was consistent with the theory that whoever those 
prints belonged to had held the pistol by the tip of the 
muzzle in his left hand whilst wiping the butt with the 
other, and had then forgotten to remove the finger-prints 
of his left hand. 

He was cross-examined for the defence. 

‘** When you were examining this pistol,’’ asked counsel, 
** did you know that it was the property of Lord Sloane ? ”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘* And so, of course, you looked for Lord Sloane’s finger- 
prints ? ’’ 

** I was looking for any prints there might be.”’ 

“It never even occurred to you that Lord Sloane’s 
finger-prints might be found on a pistol that belonged to 
him ? Come, come. Surely it would be reasonable to expect 
to find some ? ”’ 

“ Well, I knew it was his pistol.’ 

“I am suggesting to you that as soon as you examined 
this weapon you looked first of all for Lord Sloane’s finger- 
prints ?”’ 

“No, I was looking——”’ 

** And I suggest that as soon as you found these two partial 
and very blurred marks you immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that they were his ? ” 

6¢é No.” 

*“‘ Now refer to the enlarged photographs of these two 
marks and compare them with the photographs of Lord 
Sloane’s finger-prints. I am sure that the members of the 
jury followed your very lucid explanation of why you think 
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these prints identical, but I do not want there to be any 
doubt about this matter. Let us clear up one or two small 
doubts which remain in my layman’s mind. Take the 
points you have marked six in both photographs. I think 
you told the members of the jury that to your expert eye 
there is a resemblance between them ? ” 

“Yes. Both are an upward bifurcation.” 

‘* Both ? Surely the one in the print found on the muzzle 
is a dirty smudge ? ” 

The witness drew a breath of exasperation. 

*“* Don’t lose your temper,” said counsel. ‘‘ Am I wrong 
in supposing that the point marked six is just a smudge— 
a bit of dirt on the finger—and not a characteristic of the 
fingér-print at all?” 

““T don’t think it’s a smudge,” said the expert. 

Counsel was enjoying himself. He had succeeded in 
annoying the witness. One by one counsel took the expert 
through the points of resemblance he had marked, fogging 
his explanations, giving point-blank denials, until the man’s 
exasperation made his explanations grow more and more 
involved and unintelligible. 

Finally counsel asked : 

*“‘ By the way, you have talked to us very glibly of up- 
ward bifurcations and downward bifurcations. What is a 
bifurcation ? I am sure that the members of the jury know 
quite well what a bifurcation is, but I want to get this 
quite right in my own mind.” 

The witness looked despairingly at the judge, and began 
his explanation all over again. 

Maiteland’s neighbour bent over the photographs that 
they were both examining in the jury-box. 

‘“* That’s a good one,” he said. ‘‘ He’s a smart fellow, this 
counsel. I don’t believe the finger-prints are Sloane’s at all.” 

Maiteland was sick at heart. Counsel’s efforts to bam- 
boozle the witness seemed to him so obvious. They were 
not doing Sloane’s case any — And yet the man beside 
him was impressed. 
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Counsel started off on a new tack. 

“In your left hand take hold of the pistol by the butt 
with the silk handkerchief that was found. Thank you. 
Now, take this other handkerchief ’—he passed up a hand- 
kerchief from his own pocket—“ and wipe the pistol with 
your other hand. That’s right. Did it not occur to you that 
the pistol might have been wiped in that manner ? Suppose 
somebody—not Lord Sloane—had used the pistol and 
wished to remove his own finger-prints and yet leave some 
of Lord Sloane’s, which he would reasonably expect to 
find on it, is that not a method he could adopt? ” 

“‘ ‘There was only one handkerchief——” 

‘“‘ Answer the question.” 

* Well, perhaps—yes.” 

“Dear me, you are afraid of saying anything in favour 
of this unfortunate man in the dock, aren’t you ? ’’ Counsel’s 
voice grew stern. “ Now answer me plainly, without any 
hedging, is not the explanation I am suggesting to you for 
the presence of two finger-prints on the muzzle of that 
pistol, and nowhere else on it, at least as reasonable as your 
own ?” 

The witness hesitated. 

** Yes,” he said at last, and counsel sat down, 

One point in Sloane’s favour, thought Maiteland. 

There followed the officer who had been in charge of the 
identification parade, and after him the hot-chestnut man 
who had picked out Lord Sloane at the parade. 

** Am I correct in supposing that you got a good view of 
this strange man you saw leaving Lord Sloane’s premises ? ” 
asked counsel for the defence. 

&¢ Yes.” 

** At five o’clock in the dusk of a midwinter day, twenty 
feet from a street-lamp, with all the Christmas shopping 
crowds jostling on the pavement ? ” 

6¢ Yes.’ 

“* I suggest to you that all you saw was a very tall man? 
That you did not properly see his face ? ” 


\ 
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* No. I saw——” 

** Look at Lord Sloane. He is a very tall man, isn’t he ? 
Exceptionally tall? You can take it from me that he is 
six-feet-three. At this identification parade which you 
attended, how many men were there of a comparable 
height ? ”’ 

* Well, I should say half-a-dozen.”’ 

“I suggest to you that there were only two others— 
one with a squint, and one with red hair? Look at Lord 
Sloane. Does he squint ? Has he red hair ? ” 

** Well, there was three or four others there at least as 
tall as him.” 

“You are as sure of that as you are sure that it was 
Lord Sloane you saw leave these premises ? ” 

6¢ Yes.” 

‘Four others as tall? Would it surprise you to hear 
that I elicited in cross-examination from the officer who 
conducted this so-called identification parade an admission 
that he had had the greatest difficulty in finding men tall 
enough to put with Lord Sloane ? That there were in fact 
only two other men in the parade as tall >—one a man with 
red hair and one with a squint ? ”’ 

The witness was silent ; and counsel for the defence sat 
down. 

** At all events,” said prosecuting, counsel, rising to re- 
examine, ‘‘ leaving aside red hair and squints, you are sure 
in your own mind that it was the man you now know to be 
Lord Sloane whom you saw leaving his offices on the after- 
noon in question ? ”’ 

66 Yes.’ 

Counsel sat down and the witness, to his obvious relief, 
was permitted to leave the box. 

He was followed by the detective-inspector, who produced 
the letter believed to have been posted to Scotland Yard 
by the murdered man. 

He said he went to the premises of Lord Sloane’s com- 
pany where the body of Stebbing had just been found. 
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Lord Sloane himself was there, and in his presence the 
witness had searched the premises and discovered the ten- 
year-old confession of Stebbing’s. He afterwards arrested 
Lord Sloane. He had compared the silk handkerchief with 
others of Lord Sloane’s that he had obtained from Lord 
Sloane’s valet. 

‘** Do you produce the envelope in which this letter was 
delivered at Scotland Yard ? ” asked counsel for the defence. 

(<9 Yes.’ 

‘* Kindly read out all it says on the postmark.” 

*** London, W.C.2. 24 Dec.’ ” 

** There is no mention of the time of collection on Decem- 
ber the 24th ? ” 

“No. The space for the time is left blank.” 

** That would be because of the rush of letters on Christ- 
mas Eve? The postal authorities omit the time in the 
cancellation stamp at Christmas? ” 

6 Yes.”’ 

** So that for all you know this letter might equally well 
have been posted in the eventng of Christmas Eve—that is 
to say, after Stebbing was dead—and still have been 
delivered to you at Scotland Yard on the twenty-seventh ? ” 

66 Yes.’’ 

“Thank you. Now, you have told us that you searched 
Lord Sloane’s private safe in his presence. How did you 
get at the contents of the safe ? ” 

““T asked him to open it.” 

“Did he show any reluctance ? ”’ 

66 No.” 

** He opened it quite willingly and readily for you ? And 
inside you found this ten-year-old confession of Steb- 
bing’s ? 

.T 4 Yes.’’ 

“* This is not the first case of murder you have investi- 
gated ? ”’ 

“* No. I should say about the thirtieth.” 

‘* And have you in aj] your long experience of murderers 
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and their ways ever known one who went away from the 
scene of his crime and left a safe containing papers that 
might quite easily be construed as incriminating evidence, 
to say nothing of his own pistol, and a handkerchief which 
at least closely resembled his own ? ”’ 

c¢ No.” 

“Then were you not surprised to find this ten-year-old 
confession of Stebbing’s which Lord Sloane—if he had 
really been the murderer—had had plenty of time to 
destroy ? ”’ 

“I didn’t think about it.” 

“You were too elated ? ” snapped counsel, concluding 
his cross-examination of the detective. 

Listening to the thrust and counter-thrust of counsel and 
witness, George Maiteland had almost imagined himself at 
a play, had almost forgotten that a man’s life depended 
on it, and the vital significance it held for himself. But in 
the rather dry and tedious examination of the hand- 
writing expert for the Crown, his mind lost grip on the 
drama. 

At length the handwriting expert left the box. Counsel 
for the defence in his cross-examination had very cleverly 
attempted to suggest that the letter was a forgery. With the 
same methods that he had employed with the finger-print 
expert, he had led the handwriting expert out of his depth 
and left him floundering there. 

But George Maiteland had seen the two handwritings 
and it seemed to him that they were identical. His neigh- 
bour in the jury-box, however, still full of his admiration 
for defending counsel’s smartness, was not so sure. 

The last witness for the Crown was the chartered 
accountant who had inquired into the affairs of Sloane’s 
company. There were very few in that court who could 
follow exactly all the ramifications of his evidence. It 
showed clearly enough that all was not absolutely straight 
with the company’s dealings, but the Crown failed to prove 
conclusively that Sloane had taken any part in the frauds. 
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If Sloane were acquitted, thought Maiteland, there was 
still nothing to prevent him from continuing as head of 
the company. In the witness-box it was obvious that he 
would deny point-blank that he knew anything about the 
frauds. Would say that they were Stebbing’s work, and as 
much a surprise to him as to anybody. 

The court adjourned, and Maiteland was taken with his 
fellow-jurors to an hotel. They dined in a room apart, 
like the dedicated votaries of an ancient cult. Locked up 
with them was the secret of a man’s fate—whether life or 
death. And one of them had a vivid interest in preserving 
that man’s life. 

George Maiteland listened to the buzz of voices around 
him. ** It looks black for him.” Guilty. ‘“‘ Of course, we’ve 
still got to hear his defence.”’ ‘‘ Well, I think he did it.” 
Guilty. 

‘“* He is a wicked man,” said the quiet, demure woman. 

“Well, J think Stebbing committed suicide and wrote 
that letter to make it look as if Lord Sloane had murdered 
him,” said the aggressive woman in the stiff collar. 

Maiteland, whose nerves were taut with suspense, lost 
patience with the woman. 

**He couldn’t have done that. How did he wipe his 
finger-prints off the pistol after shooting himself? ” 

Maiteland did not sleep much that night. Suppose 
Sloane_were not innocent ? Maiteland knew that he would 
never get another job. His wife and children would starve 
—unless... 

As he lay twisting and turning in the unfamiliar hotel 
bed he tried to marshal all the points in Sloane’s favour, 
tried to think of him as innocent. But he could not prevent 
the points made by the prosecution from asserting them- 
selves in his mind : the fatal quarrel, the threat to shoot 
without compunction, the accusatory letter, the revolver, 
the handkerchief, the identification of the prisoner by the 
hot-chestnut man. Like a wild animal he had seen in a 
menagerie ceaselessly pacing round and round its cage 
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seeking for a way of escape, Maiteland’s brain sought to 
pick a loophole in the wall the prosecution had built brick 
by brick about Lord Sloane. 

Everything now depended on the defence Sloane could 
put up. And it was with something akin to relief that 
Maiteland took his place in court the next morning 
where he could escape to some extent the torment of his 
thoughts. 

When the prisoner came into the dock he looked first at 
Maiteland’s face, as if he were seeking to read there some 
clue to his fate. 

Counsel for the defence rose. 

** May it please your Lordship. Members of the jury, 
Lord Sloane’s defence to this grave charge, to which he 
makes an utter denial, is one of mistaken identity which he 
supports by a complete alibi. 

“It has been established that Stebbing met his death 
between the hours of four-thirty and six o’clock in the 
afternoon of December the twenty-fourth. 

** Lord Sloane will go into the witness-box and swear on 
oath that at the material time he was miles away from the 
scene of the crime. He was in fact calling on a friend of 
his—a lady. His own evidence will be supported by that 
of this lady, Miss Désirée Larbay, and by that of her maid. 
They will both tell you that Lord Sloane arrived at Miss 
Larbay’s flat in Kensington at a quarter to five and re- 
mained there until both he and Miss Larbay went out to 
dinner at eight o’clock. 

“As if that were not enough, I am in the fortunate 
position of being able to call before you an entirely inde- 
pendent witness who corroborates those times. I should 
tell you that Miss Larbay’s flat in Kildare Mansions is 
immediately opposite the Columbia Hotel. The commis- 
sionaire who was attending to his duties on the pavement 
outside the hotel saw Lord Sloane arrive at Kildare Man- 
sions across the street, and he, too, will tell you that the 
time was a few minutes after half-past four. He also saw 
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Lord Sloane leave in company with Miss Larbay later in 
the evening. 

“* Lord Sloane ! ”’ 

The prisoner got up from his seat in the dock, slowly 
crossed the court, accompanied by the warders, and climbed 
heavily into the witness-box. He took the oath in a voice 
that seemed strangely soft to come from such a big frame. 
He looked steadily at Maiteland, who became aware for 
the first time of the interest he had aroused in the prisoner. 

In answer to his counsel’s questions Lord Sloane said 
that he had lunched in Soho on Christmas Eve, leaving 
there on foot at about half-past three. Why did he walk ? 
Because it was a fine bright day for the time of year. Miss 
Larbay was not expecting him until half-past four, and 
the Christmas shopping crowds interested him, so he walked 
from Soho to Kensington to kill time. Did he go to his 
offices in Long Acre that afternoon? No. Had he ever 
had any intention of returning there after lunch? No. 
Had he told Stebbing that he would be looking in for a 
few minutes? No. 

He arrived at Miss Larbay’s flat at a quarter to five. He 
was shown in by her maid, and remained with Miss Lar- 
bay until they both went out at eight o’clock. 

Did he kill Stebbing ? No, Had he any reason for wishing 
to kill Stebbing? No. Would he profit by Stebbing’s 
death ? No. 

Yes, the automatic was his. It was kept in an unlocked 
drawer in his desk. With some cartridges. War souvenirs. 
He believed several people knew he had it. 

Yes, he admitted that the handkerchief was his. He did 
not know how it came to be found in Stebbing’s room. He 
had been in there himself on the morning of the tragedy 
and might possibly have dropped it then. Another possi- 
bility was that it had been stolen. By whoever committed 
this crime. 

He was in the habit of changing into evening clothes in 
his office to save going home to Hampstead when dining 
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in town. He kept a change of clothes, including handker- 
chiefs, in a little dressing-room that led out of his private 
office. The door was rarely locked, so that it would be easy 
for anybody who knew his way about the offices to purloin 
a handkerchief. 

He had in fact missed small articles such as handker- 
chiefs from his dressing-room in the past, but he had never 
given particular attention to the losses, because he never 
really kept a close check on the number he had there at 
any given time. 

Maiteland paid special attention to these passages. They 
seemed so much more vivid because he had actually been 
in Lord Sloane’s private office and had seen the little 
dressing-room. Once more his mind went back to that 
episode as if that could possibly hold a clue to the mystery. 
But he did not like the trend of this evidence about the 
handkerchief. It sounded quite plausible, and it was in 
fact conceivable that Lord Sloane had lost a handkerchief 
or had one stolen in the way he described. But in the face 
of all the other details pointing at Lord Sloane, it sounded 
terribly weak. 

“You have heard the evidence of the accountant who 
inquired into the affairs of your firm,” said defending 
counsel. ‘‘ Did you know anything of the frauds he dis- 
covered, before this case began ? ”’ 

6¢ Yes.’ 

66 When ? 93 

‘* The day before Christmas Eve. In the morning. I went 
into Stebbing’s room and told him I had found something 
I could not understand. At first I did not suspect him, 
and I said we would go into it together after the holiday. 
But then he began to lose his temper, although I had made 
no accusation against him. And I am afraid I lost my 
temper as well. However, I said I would give him the 
few days of the Christmas holiday to clear up the mystery.”’ 

‘What were your last words to Stebbing on that occa- 
sion ? ”’ 
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I said : ‘ If you cannot give me a satisfactory explana- 
tion of these matters after the holiday then I’ll shoot you 
out without compunction.’ ”’ 

** What did you mean by that? ”’ 

‘That I would dismiss him from my service.” 

“Did you then know the full extent of these 
frauds ? ”’ 

‘* No; not until this case began.”’ 

‘Did you take any part in them?” 

¢é No.”’’ 

‘Then, so far as you know, Stebbing was the guilty 
party ? 33 

‘“* His position was such that the frauds could not have 
been committed without his connivance. But probably he 
had an accomplice. The man who murdered him. Stebbing 
must have told him that I had grown suspicious, and he 
was afraid that Stebbing would try to save his own skin by 
rounding on him.” 

Did Lord Sloane know anybody who would rejoice to 
see him convicted of murder, who would go to the length 
of “‘ framing-up ”’ a case against him ? He could not name 
anyone in particular ; but, of course, a man in his position 
inevitably made business enemies. And some of those 
would be glad to see this charge against him succeed ? 
Lord Sloane smiled grimly. 

** Yes,”’ he said. 

George Maiteland listened critically to Lord Sloane’s 
evidence. It was impossible to tell whether he was lying. 
As a business man he was probably used to lying when lesser 
matters than his life were at stake. He spoke bluntly. He 
said a thing and left it at that. He did not hedge. He did 
not qualify his statements. 

And the prosecution could not shake him. He was 
cross-examined at length on the frauds, but he countered 
with blank denials. He knew nothing. He left everything 
to Stebbing. 

When Sloane left the witness-box Maiteland felt that 
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if he had not improved his case neither had he injured 
it as so many others in his position had done in the 
past. 

The next witness was Miss Larbay’s maid. 

She said she had let Lord Sloane into Miss Larbay’s 
flat at a quarter to five. Why was she so precise about the 
time ? Because she was under the doctor and had to take 
medicine at stated times. Lord Sloane’s arrival had coin- 
cided with one of her medicine times. Lord Sloane had 
stayed with Miss Larbay until they both went out at eight 
o’clock. She was sure of that time because she was waiting 
to go out with her own young man and had her eye on 
the clock in case she should be late. Her cross-examination 
by the prosecution elicited nothing of consequence, except 
the admission that Lord Sloane was in the habit of making 
her presents from time to time. 

* Miss Larbay !”’ called counsel for the defence, and 
there was quickly suppressed excitement in court as the 
brilliant young woman entered the box. Her fashionable 
clothes and svelte figure were the envy of every woman in 
court. A rope of pearls circled her lovely throat, and on 
her wrist was a watch in what appeared to be a bracelet 
of diamonds as bright as her blue eyes. 

She said yes, she was a film actress. She was Lord 
Sloane’s fiancée. She had asked him to come to tea at 
about half-past four on Christmas Eve. In actual fact, he 
had not arrived until a quarter to five. 

‘“ Why are you so sure of the precise time? ’”’ asked 
defending counsel. 

*“* Because he brought his Christmas present with him. 
This watch.’’ She held out her dainty wrist so that the 
flashing jewel could be clearly seen. “‘ And, of course, after 
I had thanked him for it, the first thing we did was to set 
it going and put it right by my clock. It was then ten 
minutes to five.”’ 

** How long did Lord Sloane stay ? ”’ 

** Until eight o’clock. I am sure of the time because I 
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was 80 excited and pleased with my present that I kept 
on looking at it.”’ 

** Did Lord Sloane leave you alone at any time between 
a quarter to five and eight o’clock ? ”’ 

66 No.”’ 

*¢ Thank you,” said counsel for the defence. 

Counsel for the prosecution was quickly on his feet. 

** May I see the watch for a moment, please ? ”’ 

Miss Larbay looked startled, but then undid the bracelet 
and it was passed to counsel. 

‘* Diamonds, aren’t they ?’’ he asked. 

6é Yes.’ 

** Does the watch keep good time ? ”’ 

‘Yes, it has never gained or lost a minute since I had 
it.”’ 

** A very valuable present, isn’t it? ’’ said counsel, and 
handed back the watch. 

‘“* How long have you been engaged to Lord Sloane ? ”’ 
he inquired. 

*“* Since Christmas Eve.”’ 

*““ Has the engagement ever been announced in the 
newspapers ? ”’ 

‘No. Lord Sloane was arrested before there was time 
to do that.” 

** Does it not strike you as a peculiar circumstance that 
the prisoner should have become engaged to you—a 
valuable witness in his defence—on the very day on which 
this crime with which he is charged was committed ? ” 

‘* We had decided some weeks before to become a 
at Christmas.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said counsel, and Miss Larbay was 
allowed to leave the witness-box. 


Maiteland pinned his hopes desperately on the next 
witness, Sloane marked the expression on his face and was 
afraid. Lord Sloane felt himself hopelessly entangled in 
this web of circumstance. 
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‘“* George Hicks !”’ 

The commissionaire of the Columbia Hotel opposite 
Miss Larbay’s flat came into the witness-box. He looked 
strangely unimpressive for a commissionaire, now that he 
was not in uniform. 

Yes, he saw Lord Sloane arrive on foot at the entrance 
to Kildare Mansions. At twenty-to-five. He was sure of 
the time because right opposite him—on the ground-floor 
of the mansions—was a jeweller’s shop with a large clock 
in the window and he happened to notice the time because 
he was expecting to be relieved for a few minutes for tea. 
No, he did not know Lord Sloane—except by sight as a 
frequent visitor at Kildare Mansions. 

When did he next see Lord Sloane ? Not until later in 
the evening. Lord Sloane was leaving with Miss Larbay. 
He had noticed them because he had just hailed a taxi 
for a guest leaving the hotel when Lord Sloane stopped the 
cab and got into it with Miss Larbay. 

Here was a tough nut for the prosecution to crack. 
George Maiteland was inclined to believe the man’s evi- 
dence. And if his evidence were true, then Lord Sloane 
could not possibly have been at his office in Long Acre 
at the time when Stebbing was murdered. Sloane was 
innocent, and Stebbing’s accusatory letter, the finger- 
prints on the automatic, the handkerchief, all went for 
nothing. The hot-chestnut man must have been mistaken in 
thinking he saw Lord Sloane in Long Acre at five o’clock. 

Sloane’s eyes now rarely left Maiteland’s face. Here, he 
felt, was the one juror who held the key to his fate. 

Counsel for the prosecution went warily in his cross- 
examination. Question after question showered on the 
commissionaire about the time of Lord Sloane’s arrival at 
Kildare Mansions, but he stuck to his story, and it seemed 
as if counsel was about to give up when he asked casually : 

‘You say that you saw the prisoner and Miss Larbay 
leave Kildare Mansions later in the evening. Can you tell 
us what time that was?” 
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“I should say about half-past eight.” 

** How do you know that ? ”’ 

‘© Well, there’s that clock in the jeweller’s opposite I’ve 
mentioned.”’ 

‘“* And the clock said about half-past eight ? I suggest to 
you that it said nothing of the sort? That you did not 
look at it at that moment ? ”’ 

** Well, perhaps I didn’t look at it just at that minute, 
but I look at it pretty often, and I had a fairly good idea of 
the time.”’ 

‘* And you think it was about half-past eight when Lord 
Sloane left with Miss Larbay ? Can’t you be a little more 
precise ? Shall we say the time was between five-and- 
twenty-past eight and five-and-twenty to nine? ”’ 

** Well, I wouldn’t like to tie myself down to those limits.”’ 

** Let us be generous, then. What is your idea of about 
half-past eight? Between a quarter-past eight and a 
quarter to nine? ”’ 

“Yes, I’d say that was right.”’ 

** IT see. Then does it not surprise you to hear that all the 
other witnesses for the defence—Lord Sloane, Miss Lar- 
bay and her maid—are agreed that the time was eight 
o’clock ? Do you still maintain that it was about half-past 
eight ? I suggest that you had no real idea of the time ? 
That you did not expect to be examined very closely about 
the time Lord Sloane /eft Kildare Mansions, and that when 
I asked you you took a chance on it ? ”’ 

The witness was silent and confused. 

“I am waiting for an answer,’’ said counsel. 

‘“S Well, no, I wasn’t sure of the time,’’ said the witness 
at last. 

‘“‘ Let me warn you that you must be more careful how | 
you answer questions,’’ said counsel. “ Don’t forget that 
you are on oath. Now, then, you say that Lord Sloane was 
a frequent visitor to Kildare Mansions. At what time of 
day did he usually call ? ”’ 

“In the afternoons mostly.” 
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** How soon after Christmas Eve did you know that you 
might be called on to give evidence in this case ? ”’ 

** About a fortnight.”’ 

** Lord Sloane usually called in the afternoons, and yet 
after an interval of about a fortnight you are able to re- 
member at precisely what time in the afternoon he arrived 
on one particular day ? What time did he arrive on the 
afternoon of December the twenty-third ? ” 

The witness hesitated. 

**I don’t remember,” he said finally. 

«Thank you,” said counsel, and with a pleased smile 
resumed his seat. 


Guilty. Maiteland saw no escape. The most vital witness 
for the defence discredited. Sloane would hang. Gone was 
Maiteland’s chance of going to Lord Sloane and saying : 
**T was one of the jury that acquitted you. I helped to 
save your life. Now help me to ensure the future of my wife 
and family by giving me a job.” 

But was the chance gone ? A new and terrible thought 
flashed into his mind. What did it matter whether Sloane 
was guilty or not? He, Maiteland, was a member of the 
jury that was trying him. If he stuck out long enough he 
might persuade the others to agree to a verdict of Not 
Guilty. At the worst, he could always refuse to agree to a 
verdict of Guilty. And he believed that a man was rarely 
found guilty on his re-trial after a jury had disagreed. 

The jury was secret. Nobody would ever know what 
went on inside the jury-room. He would only have the 
criticism of eleven men and women, total strangers to him, 
to endure. And they would never know that it was not his 
conscience that made him insist on Sloane’s innocence. 
Conscience. And his conscience told him that Sloane was 
guilty. 

But what of his oath ? He had sworn a solemn oath to 
give a true verdict. 

What of loyalty to his code ? 
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And where did loyalty get you? Every man must look 
out for himself, he argued. That was the way to get on. 

If only he forgot his oath, dismissed the scruples of con- 
science, he would assure the future of his wife and family. 
Besides, was it not a terrible thing to condemn a fellow- 
man to a shameful death ? He could escape that ordeal, 
too. 

But the man is guilty of a savage crime. If he deserves 
mercy, he will get it from the judge. He will appeal. He 
will have every chance. 

‘“¢ And what of me, what of my wife and family ? ”’ asked 
Maiteland of himself. * Will they get every chance ? Will 
the State, that is so mindful of the rights of a common 
murderer, will that see that my wife and children don’t 
starve if I keep faith with it?” 

Maiteland heard Sloane’s counsel addressing him. But 
what was the good of the man talking ? 

“* His Lordship will direct you on the points of law, but 
subject to his lordship I may tell you now that it is no part 
of the duty of the defence to show who really did commit 
the crime with which my client is charged. It 1s enough 
for me to show you, as I have, that Lord Sloane could not 
possibly have committed this terrible crime. You may 
ask : ‘ But if Lord Sloane did not do this thing, who did ? ’ 
There is no onus on Lord Sloane to answer that question, 
and you cannot convict him on that.... 

*‘T have shown you that Lord Sloane was miles away 
from the scene when this unfortunate man met his death ; 
but I should be failing in my duty to Lord Sloane if I 
did not indicate to you the possibility that Lord Sloane 
is the victim of what is called a ‘ frame-up.’ 

“I put it to you as reasonable men and women, members 
of the jury, that this man Stebbing, who we know was 
deeply implicated in these frauds, was not, however, the 
principal. Lurking behind him was an enemy of Lord 
Sloane’s, working to encompass his destruction. As soon 
as this man heard from Stebbing—remember, Stebbing 
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had twenty-four hours in which to warn his accomplice— 
that Lord Sloane’s suspicions were aroused, he realised 
that Stebbing might endeavour to save himself by giving 
him away. 

‘To prevent that he determined to make away with 
Stebbing, and if he could make Stebbing’s death look like 
the work of Lord Sloane, so much the better. Hence we 
have this letter which was delivered to Scotland Yard. 

‘* It is my submission to you that this letter is a forgery, 
written and posted after Stebbing was dead. The murderer 
knew that there would not be any indication in the cancella- 
tion stamp of the t2me when the letter was posted. 

** It was easy for him to obtain possession of Lord Sloane’s 
automatic. Lord Sloane has told you that the pistol was 
kept in an unlocked drawer in his desk. And it was just as 
easy for him to get hold of a handkerchief of Lord Sloane’s. 
The murderer, we will assume, wiped the automatic with 
this handkerchief. Quite possibly he used two, as I got 
the finger-print expert to demonstrate to you. 

**But Lord Sloane’s handkerchief he deliberately left 
lying about as yet another piece of faked evidence pointing 
at my client. And in that item he was being too clever. 

*‘T put it to you, as men and women of the world, who 
have no doubt read many reports of murder trials, that 
murderers do not go away and leave on the scene of their 
crimes such an obvious piece of evidence against them as 
a monogrammed handkerchief. A shred of cloth under 
their victim’s finger-nails, possibly ; a button wrenched off 
in the last fatal struggle, perhaps ; maybe a few hairs. But 
not an easily identified handkerchief. 

‘Is it reasonable to believe, as I have no doubt my 
learned friend for the Crown will ask you to believe, that 
Lord Sloane coolly and calmly shot this man down?— 
‘without compunction,’ if you like ”—counsel smiled— 
‘‘ but I shall return to that phrase in a minute. Then he 1s 
careful to wipe his finger-prints off the automatic and place 
it close to his victim’s dead hand. He does all this quietly, 
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efficiently, coolly. And then, suddenly, for no reason at all, 
he goes stark staring mad and leaves this handkerchier 
lying about. Why ? He was in no hurry. There was no fear 
of interruption. The building was practically empty. It was 
Christmas Eve. 

** No, members of the jury, a man who is capable of such 
a cold-blooded crime is not the sort of man to lose his head 
and leave a vital clue behind him. You can see the murderer 
calmly going over that office with a fine-tooth comb until 
he is sure that there is nothing left which could possibly 
connect him with the crime in any way. And he is not 
likely to overlook a white, staring object like this silk 
handkerchief. 

‘* All the clues the police officers found pointing at my 
client, members of the jury, are too obvious. The police 
did not have to search for a single one. They were staring 
the police in the face. I tell you that they bear all the signs 
of deliberately planted clues which the veriest tyro in 
detection could not fail to see. They were planted there 
deliberately, I repeat, by the murderer, primarily to throw 
suspicion from himself, and, if possible, to implicate Lord 
Sloane. 

** Nothing we have heard given in evidence in this court 
is inconsistent with that theory. ... 

“‘ The prosecution have been unable to prove that Lord 
Sloane had any reason for killing Stebbing. They have been 
unable to prove that he had any hand or part in these 
frauds in his company. Remember, the duplicate share- 
certificates were found in Stebbing’s safe, not in Lord 
Sloane’s. ... 

*“‘ There is only one witness put forward by the prosecu- 
tion who pretends to show that Lord Sloane was anywhere 
near the scene of the crime. And the evidence of that wit- 
ness—the roast-chestnut man—I submit to you, was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. It is true that he picked out 
Lord Sloane at an identification parade, but who would not, 
if he were looking for a very tall man and there were only 
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three to choose from—one with red hair, one with a squint, 
and Lord Sloane—and he knew that the man he was looking 
for had neither red hair nor a squint ? 

“* On the other hand, I have been in the happy position 
of being able to bring before you three witnesses besides 
Lord Sloane who all swear on oath that he was in Kensing- 
ton at the material time. My learned friend made some 
to-do when cross-examining the commissionaire of the 
Columbia Hotel about the time Lord Sloane left Miss 
Larbay’s flat. But what does it matter whether that time 
was eight or half-past ? The point is immaterial. Here is a 
man who comes here purely out of a sense of justice and a 
desire to see fair play, and his testimony is unshaken except 
for a trifling difference about the time, to which he admits 
he was not paying much attention, of an incident which 
happened more than two hours after we know the murder 
was committed. 

“You, members of the jury, will know what importance 
to attach to a trifle of that kind... .” 

Only too well, thought George Maiteland. Presently 
defending counsel had concluded his speech. The court 
adjourned, and after lunch counsel for the Crown addressed 
the court and recapitulated the damning story his witnesses 
had told. 

‘* And what is the defence the prisoner puts up to this 
overwhelming case against him?” he asked. “ An alibi. 
It does not need me, members of the jury, to tell you that 
an alibi is one of the most difficult of all defences to prove. 
It must be absolutely unshakable in every particular. And 
that I submit, is not the case with this alibi. 

‘** On what does it rest ? On the evidence of three people. 
The evidence of Miss Larbay, her maid, and the commis- 
sionaire of the Columbia Hotel. 

‘* For a defence of alibi to succeed, the witnesses must 
clearly be unimpeachable. 

‘* And can that be said of these witnesses ? 

‘“* Take first Miss Larbay and her maid. Miss Larbay is 
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Lord Sloane’s fiancée. She has therefore a very direct 
emotional and pecuniary interest in the acquittal of Lord 
Sloane of this charge. And it is curious that this engagement 
was entered into on the very day that this crime was 
committed. 

‘** The evidence of a wife in the defence of her husband 
has never been considered satisfactory by the courts without 
conclusive corroboration. The human relationship is too 
close. And we are justified in approaching the evidence of 
a fiancée with similar caution. 

‘*T am not suggesting that Miss Larbay went into that 
box and committed deliberate perjury. What I am suggest- 
ing for your consideration is that if, as may well be prob- 
able, she had no very definite recollection of the time of 
Lord Sloane’s arrival on that fatal Christmas Eve, she was 
prepared to stretch a point and swear to a time of which 
she was not sure. Very naturally and very properly for a 
woman with her close intimacy with the prisoner, she was 
unwilling to admit the possibility that her lover could be 
guilty of such a terrible crime. And I suggest to you that 
her evidence lies under the grave suspicion that it is 
coloured by her wishes and hopes as to what the facts might 
have been, rather than by the facts themselves. 

** With regard to the evidence of Hicks, the commission- 
aire of the Columbia Hotel, there is a different objection. 
There is no suggestion that he is in any way connected with 
the prisoner. 

** During his examination-in-chief he spoke in an appar- 
ently straight-forward manner, but when it came to my 
cross-examination of him about the time of Lord Sloane’s 
leaving Kildare Mansions there was a change in his atti- 
tude. He was not expecting to be questioned very closely 
about that detail. His mind was not prepared. He obviously 
did not know the time when he saw Lord Sloane and Miss 
Larbay. But instead of admitting it, he was willing to take 
a chance on it. ‘ About half-past eight,’ he said, thinking 
that nothing very important depended on his answer. 
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“If he had answered frankly : ‘I don’t know,’ there 
would be nothing more to be said. But he preferred to 
chance it. I suggest to you that he did not really know 
that earlier, crucial time, the time of the prisoner’s arrival 
at Kildare Mansions. He knew it was some time in the 
afternoon, we will concede that, but there remains the very 
serious suspicion that he was taking a chance on that, 
too, when he said it was twenty minutes to five. 

‘“* Here is a witness who says he is able to remember, 
when asked a fortnight afterwards, precisely to a minute 
the time of an incident, trifling in itself, upon which 
so much depends for the prisoner. And yet the witness is 
not so sure of the time of an incident, no more trifling, 
later in the same day. And those incidents themselves 
nothing but two selected from a whole series of similar 
incidents. Lord Sloane, he said, was a frequent visitor to 
Kildare Mansions ; and Lord Sloane’s arrivals and de- 
partures must have been as familiar to Hicks as the rising 
and the setting of the sun. Why, then, should he pay any 
particular attention to the precise time of any one of them ? 
He could not, for example, remember the time on the 
twenty-third. 

“What weight can you attach to the evidence of a 
witness who is prepared to swear on oath to a mere guess ? ” 

George Maiteland could see the noose drawing closer 
and closer to Sloane’s neck. There was no escape. How 
could he in the jury-room stick out for a verdict of Not 
Guilty in the face of all that ? But he must. Better to let a 
rogue escape the gallows, thought Maiteland, than let hisown 
wife and children suffer. ‘‘ And a true verdict give according to the 
evidence.” Oh, God ! Why did the phrase stick in his memory? 

Suddenly, George Maiteland saw clearly what he pro- 
posed doing. He was going to let a murderer loose on the 
community so that he could blackmail him afterwards. 

He knew then that he could not do it. Whatever the cost, 
he must follow his conscience. Loyalty to his code was too 
strong for him. 
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Maiteland hardly heard the judge’s summing-up. 
Scattered phrases only filtered into his consciousness. He 
was thinking about the despairing search for work, about 
the anguish of his wife. 

‘In considering the defence of the prisoner,”’ said his 
Lordship, ‘‘ you will find that the real conflict of evidence 
respecting his alibi lies between Hicks, the commissionaire 
of the Columbia Hotel, who says he saw Lord Sloane out- 
side Kildare Mansions at twenty minutes to five, and the 
hot-chestnut vendor, who says he saw Lord Sloane leave his 
offices in Long Acre at about five o’clock. 

“ They are both what may be termed independent wit- 
nesses. Neither has been shown to have any interest in the 
acquittal or otherwise of the prisoner, nor, indeed, is there 
any such suggestion. 

** You have seen and heard these two witnesses, and it is 
a matter solely for you to decide, members of the jury, 
which of them is to be believed. 

** If you accept the evidence of Hicks, then the prisoner 
is entitled to a verdict of Not Guilty. If, on the other hand, 
you accept the evidence of the hot-chestnut vendor and 
reject that of Hicks... 

“To conclude,” said his Lordship, “ you have first to 
satisfy yourselves that the prosecution have established their 
case beyond all reasonable doubt. And by reasonable doubt 
I mean such doubt as would give you to pause in your ordin- 
ary everyday affairs. If you have any such doubt, then the 
prisoner is entitled to the benefit of that doubt, and you 
will find a verdict of Not Guilty. If, on the other hand, you 
are satisfied that the prosecution have made out their case, 
you must next consider the defence offered by the prisoner. 
And unless you are satisfied that he has proved that defence 
beyond all reasonable doubt, you will find a verdict of 
Guilty.” 

** Members of the jury, consider your verdict,”’ said the 
clerk. 
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George Maiteland trembled. His moment had come. With 
his fellow-jurors he filed from the box into the jury-room, 
followed by the gaze of the prisoner. The automatic, the 
cartridges, the silk handkerchief, the two letters, and the 
other exhibits were given to them to study. The door was 
locked behind them. 

** My word, it’s cold in here after the court,’’ said Maite- 
land’s neighbour. “ The draught under that door is enough 
to cut your legs off.”’ 

The jurors split up into little groups of twos and threes 
discussing the case. Maiteland found himself a chair a little 
apart from the others. He overheard them gravely talking. 
Now that it had come to the moment when they must 
make up their minds about their verdict, a full sense of 
their responsibility came upon them. 

There did not seem to be much doubt in their minds. 
Guilty. Only the aggressive woman and Maiteland’s neigh- 
bour in court seemed still unconvinced. And even he could 
give no more solid argument for his feeling than : ‘* Well, 
to my mind, Sloane didn’t look the sort of man to commit 
such a cold-blooded murder.”’ 

‘Take that letter of Stebbing’s,’’ one of the jurors was 
saying. ‘‘ Look at it. That’s no forgery. But what beats me 
is why the fellow ever wrote and posted it.”’ 

‘“* He couldn’t escape,’’ said another. ‘‘ He knew Sloane 
would get him sooner or later. Besides, it is almost the letter 
of a suicide. He says: ‘I have come to the end of my 
tether.’ It’s my opinion that if Sloane had not murdered 
him he would have committed suicide.”’ 

** No doubt his motive was revenge,” said another juror. 
“Probably he posted the letter because he was afraid 
Sloane would find it and destroy it.”’ 

Maiteland’s neighbour came over to him. 

‘“‘ Everybody seems to be against me. [I still feel that 
Sloane’s innocent. What do you think about it ? ”’ 

Maiteland roused himself to say the fatal words that 
would condemn. his wife and children. 
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** 1’m horribly afraid it’s got to be guilty,”’ he said. ‘‘ It 
isn’t accident and it isn’t suicide. It’s murder, and every- 
thing points to Sloane. It is all very well for his counsel to 
say that somebody else did the murder and faked the clues. 
But he couldn’t even suggest who else it could be.” 

The aggressive woman butted in. 

** Well, I’m not satisfied that the possibility of suicide 
is ruled out,’’ she asserted. 

‘** But who wiped Stebbing’s finger-prints off the auto- 
matic ?’’ protested the foreman. 

‘* Half-a-sec,’’ said Maiteland’s neighbour in court. “ I’ve 
just had an idea about that.” 

He took the pistol and wrapped the handkerchief round 
the butt. 

“© He’d keep his finger-prints off the automatic by holding 
it like that,’’ he said. ‘“‘ I wonder, now, could he have shot 
himself in such a way that the handkerchief flew across 
the room ? ”’ 

He held the pistol to his head as though shooting himself. 
Then he suddenly let go of it. The springy silk handker- 
chief unwound from the automatic as they both tumbled 
to the floor, but it came to rest a mere inch from the 
pistol. 

** No go, I’m afraid,” said Maiteland’s neighbour. 

Everybody had gathered round to watch the experiment, 
and there was a moment’s silence when it was seen that it 
had failed. 

Suddenly the aggressive woman cried out. 

“* Look ! ’’ she exclaimed, and pointed at the silk handker- 
chief, 

It was lifting from the automatic as if pulled by invisible 
strings. It rose and moved a few inches. Sank to the floor, 
rose and floated on a few more inches. Hesitated and went 
on again. 

““You’ve got it!’’ cried Maiteland’s neighbour. “A 
draught ! That would be enough to move the handkerchief 
out of the dead man’s reach. You’ve been in Sloane’s 
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offices, old man,”’’ he said, turning to Maiteland. ‘“ Can 
you tell us if there’d likely to be draughts there ? ”’ 

** Yes,’ answered Maiteland miserably. This was merely 
prolonging his agony. “It’s an old-fashioned building 
heated by coal fires. There’d be draughts all right. But 
the handkerchief——”’ 

** Do you see, everybody ? ’’ cried Maiteland’s neighbour. 
**Stebbing committed suicide. Couldn’t face up to being 
found out again by Lord Sloane, who’d forgiven him ten 
years before. And he knew he could expect no mercy this 
time. There was that row they had. Sloane threatened to 
sack him. Like a good many mean-minded men, instead 
of being grateful, Stebbing hated Sloane because he was 
in his debt. And he turned vicious when he knew he would 
not be given another chance.”’ 

Maiteland saw clearly enough the fallacy in this reason- 
ing. It was voiced for him by the foreman. 

“But that doesn’t get over the fact that the handker- 
chief was Lord Sloane’s,”’ he said. 

Maiteland idly picked up the handkerchief from the 
floor, thinking how much depended on that simple square 
of fabric. He folded it in its original creases. When folded, 
it was an oblong wad. He noticed that the outside of the 
wad was discoloured, as if someone had carried it folded 
for some time in his pocket. It was like the handkerchief 
that he carried in his own breast pocket and used only for 
polishing his spectacles. 

** I might swallow the business of a faked suicide,’’ con- 
tinued the foreman, “‘ if the handkerchief were Stebbing’s— 
or at least not Lord Sloane’s. We’ve only got Sloane’s 
word for it that his handkerchiefs could be stolen easily. 
And surely, as soon as this case began, his solicitors would 
check the number in his office. Even Sloane did not say 
in the witness-box that there was one missing recently.”’ 

“Yes, that’s right enough,” said another. “ Before I 
believe that theory you’ve got to prove to me that Stebbing 
really did steal the handkerchief.” 

Lp 
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“Perhaps it was Stebbing who took the handkerchiefs 
when Sloane missed them months ago,’’ ventured Maite- 
land’s neighbour, rather crestfallen that his idea was not 
accepted. 

“But you don’t think Stebbing had all this idea of a 
faked murder planned out in his mind for months, do 
you ?”’ asked the foreman. 

‘* No, but if Stebbing was not too particular about other 
people’s money he wouldn’t hesitate to help himself to a 
silk handkerchief or two.”’ 

“No, no,”’ protested the foreman. “It isn’t a case of 
what he might have done. We must stick to what we know. 
I?ll be sorry to find Sloane guilty. His manner in the box 
impressed me favourably. But everything’s too black against 
him. We’d only be justified in acquitting him if it could be 
proved that Stebbing had had possession of that handker- 
chief—and you can’t do that.”’ 

Maiteland wished that they would make up their minds. 
It was agony to sit there and hear them debate the fate 
of another man while all the time it was his own fate and 
the fate of his wife and children they were debating as 
well. Perspiration broke out on his forehead. Unthinking, 
he raised the silk handkerchief to his forehead and mopped 
his face. 

Suddenly he stopped. He smelt something. He held the 
handkerchief away from him, and looked at it. This was 
the handkerchief upon which so much depended. And all 
at once he realised the tremendous significance of the 
smell. 

He jumped up excitedly and held out the handkerchief 
to his neighbour in court. 

**D’you smell anything on that handkerchief? ’’ he 
asked. 

The man sniffed. Then he shook his head. 

‘No. Why ? ”’ he asked. 

‘J didn’t think you would !’’ exclaimed Maiteland. 
** Nor would nine people out of ten; but Lord Sloane 
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would if he ever had a chance.’’ He crossed to where the 
quiet, demure woman was sitting. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind seeing if you can smell 
anything on this ? ’’ he asked. 

She took the handkerchief gingerly. Evidently she could 
not forget the part it had played. But she smelt it. 

** Yes, of course I can smell something,”’ she said. ‘* But 
it’s only tobacco smoke. Ugh, I hate it.”’ 

** I knew I wasn’t mistaken,” cried Maiteland triumph- 
antly. “‘ I don’t suppose anybody but a non-smoker would 
notice the faint smell of tobacco smoke that clings to that 
handkerchief. Smoking ruins your sense of taste and smell. 
But I know at once from the smell of a person’s clothes 
whether he is a smoker or not.”’ 

‘Yes, that’s true,’’ confirmed the quiet woman. ‘I 
can tell at once if anybody has been smoking in a room, 
even days after. The smell clings to curtains, and to all 
materials.”’ 

Everybody crowded round Maiteland in amazement. 

** But what *? began somebody. 

“Lord Sloane doesn’t smoke,’’ said Maiteland’s neigh- 
bour quietly. 

*“ And Stebbing was a heavy smoker,’’ said Maiteland. 
‘* Remember the litter of cigarette-ends in his fireplace.” 

‘‘ Then Stebbing did steal this handkerchief from Lord 
Sloane—months ago probably. He used it as his own. The 
monogram S would suit him just as well,’’ said the aggres- 
sive woman. ‘‘ I was right, after all. I knew I was ! He did 
commit suicide and try to make it appear as if Lord Sloane 
had murdered him.” 

There were murmurs of approval throughout the room. 

**T don’t think we need discuss it further, need we? ”’ 
said the foreman. “‘ Not guilty, eh ?”’ 

As they filed back into court Maiteland’s neighbour 
clapped him on the back. 

‘‘ Lord ! Old Sloane’s got your nose to thank for saving 
his life,’’ he said. 
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** And the fact that I happened to know that he doesn’t 
smoke—like myself,’’ answered Maiteland happily. 


Basil Mitchell 
THE BLUE TROUT 


from Prarson’s MaGAZINE, 1933 


ie assport ! ”’ 

“* T’ve just shown it.” 

** Show it again.”’ 

The man with the red moustache was furious. It was his 
first visit to the Continent and he felt that every one of 
these cursed officials was aware of the fact, and was making 
it as difficult as possible for him. And it was always where 
crowds were greatest that he was compelled to convict 
himself of inexperience. Here at Bale, he had no sooner 
had his passport stamped, and concealed again in his 
pocket without betraying its obvious newness, than another 
smug ruffian demanded it. He had not noticed that others 
had shown their passports twice ; why should he be singled 
out for this distinction ? 

** J’ve just shown it to that man,”’ he protested. 

** Yes,”’ said the official, with an upward inflection of the 
voice that earned him a slow and painful death in the judg- 
ment of the man with the red moustache ; “‘ now show it 
to me.”’ 

The soldier who stood by grinned, but he was evidently 
there for a purpose. It was no use trying to rush the barrier. 

‘** Go on, show it, and let’s get on,”’ said the first of the 
waiting crowd. The red-moustached man felt like turning 
round and going back to Balham and staying there for the 
rest of his life ; but the crowd behind was too dense, so he 
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produced the desired passport. The official exposed its 
naked pages in all their shame ; glanced at the photograph, 
which would probably have been a good likeness of the 
owner’s corpse had he perished from drowning ; made 
some amends by stamping it with a rubber stamp, and 
handed it back to the man with the red moustache. 

** That,” said he, indicating the barrier where it had 
previously been stamped, “is French ; this is Swiss.’’? His 
manner was that of one explaining a simple fact to a very 
small child. 

The red-moustached man was allowed to pass and be 
badgered by the Customs. 

** Never again,’’ thought he. ‘* Never again. Brighton for 
me next year.”’ 

** Ridiculous farce, this passport business,’’ he said to an 
acquaintance he had made while travelling from England. 
“€ Why don’t they abolish it ? ”’ 

‘I suppose it’s useful if they happen to be looking for 
anyone,’”’ said his companion. “‘I think they are to-day ; 
they seem to be more strict than they were last year.’’ This 
gentleman was making his second trip and so was able to 
make these edifying comparisons. He conducted his friend 
to the buffet, where they consoled themselves with coffee 
and cherry jam, after which they were shepherded down 
the subway and into the train for Interlaken. 


Lake Thun has been described as “‘ the loveliest of all 
conceivable lakes.’ Bara, lounging on the first-class deck of 
one of the dainty steamers that ply the lake, was inclined to 
agree. Behind him, the picturesque castle of Oberhofen was 
slowly melting into the background, while ahead the snowy 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland were unfolded in all 
their splendour. The sky was cloudless ; the temperature 
just right. To a lover of nature—and Bara was that—the 
surroundings were perfect. 

After all, thought he, the lot of the criminal was very 
sweet, if only the criminal were blessed with brains. With 
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contempt he thought of the new generation of crooks with 
their gangs, their smash and grab, their crimes of violence, 
the risks they ran. And all because they had not the brains 
to plan things carefully, and take things leisurely—as he 
did. How perfectly his present arrangements had worked 
and were working. What a clever man he was, to be sure ! 
It was Bara’s little vanity to admire himself, but he may be 
forgiven this weakness, as his business policy precluded him 
from receiving compliments from others. 

Not that Bara was not appreciated. The police of practi- 
cally every country in Europe would have been delighted to 
make his acquaintance and tell him what they thought of 
him. But Bara was very careful. There were only four people 
in Europe who knew him, knowing who he was : a doctor in 
Motherwell, a dancing mistress in Madrid, the captain of 
one of the Rhine steamers, and a waiter at Gletsch. The 
reason why none of these ever betrayed him was because 
he never went near them. He trusted no one. 

At the moment he was in great demand. Last Wednesday 
two small but valuable paintings had vanished from Lord 
Wrenfordham’s celebrated collection of Old Masters. 
The details of that coup is another story, but there were 
certain features of the case which labelled it, unmistakably, 
as a Bara job. The theft had not been discovered until 
Friday morning, but by noon of that day every seaport, air- 
port and frontier station had been warned to look out for 
Bara. 

The gentleman in question had actually entered Switzer- 
land on Thursday as a member of one of Crumpet’s 
Conducted Touring Parties, with his luggage registered to 
Lausanne. One of his bags contained the precious pictures, 
but he had had no trouble about clearing it at the Customs 
—they never bothered Crumpet’s tourists much. He had 
remained at Lausanne until Saturday, when he had 
arranged with the touring company to travel independently, 
over Berne, to Lucerne, and thence back to England. In 
practice, he had left his train at Berne, registered his 
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luggage to Andermatt, and, staying the night in Berne, 
had come on, on this bright Sunday morning, by train to 
Thun and there embarked on the lake steamer for Inter- 
laken. 

Since leaving Lausanne his appearance had changed 
considerably. From an ordinary English tourist he had 
become a typical German on a walking tour, wearing 
popular hiking costume, and carrying a ruck-sack. The 
passport that he had travelled out on identified him with 
Sidney George Sayers, of London, aged forty-two, com- 
mercial traveller : the one he now had in his pocket, and 
with which he hoped to leave the country, described him as 
Ernst Weissmann, of Munich, tanner. 


Having sufficiently flattered himself on the excellence of 
his plans to date, Bara reviewed his future arrangements 
with equal satisfaction. How simple and how perfect they 
were. He would go on foot to the Grimsel Pass. He would 
not descend the pass to Gletsch because of the waiter there 
who knew him: in spite of his disguise, Bara took no 
unnecessary risks. 

He would cross the Rhéne Glacier to the hotel on the 
Furka Pass ; stay the night there, and so proceed to Ander- 
matt. He had already written to engage a room at the 
Hétel St. Anna, and asked the proprietor to receive his 
registered luggage. At Andermatt he would strike up an 
acquaintance with a stranger—in reality Bernardo Tasso, 
who was coming up from Italy by rail. Nothing could excite 
less suspicion than their chance meeting at the hotel. But it 
would be here that the pictures would change hands, and 
Tasso would hand him sixty thousand lire cash. What Tasso 
would do afterwards was his own business. Bara knew what 
he would do. He would work easily up to Lake Constance 
and cross into Germany. 

His risk now was really infinitesimal. There was nothing 
to connect him with the luggage at Andermatt until he 
cared to claim it. For only about a couple of hours the 
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pictures would be actually in his possession. Once he had 
handed them over to Tasso his responsibility ceased. 

At Interlaken, Herr Weissmann sought an unpretentious 
pension which catered for pedestrian travellers, and where 
his limited wardrobe did not excite comment. After dinner 
he strolled on the Hoheweg—his costume debarred him 
the pleasure of a mild flutter at the Kursaal—and it was 
here that he passed a group of Crumpet’s tourists who 
had arrived that day from Bale. One of their number—a 
man with a red moustache—regarded his approaching 
figure as a curiosity. 

** Look at this lot, coming along here,’’ he said to his 
companions. “‘ What do you make of him ? ” 

The whole party stared at Bara as they had stared at the 
Jungfrau and the electric engines and the French gen- 
darmes. The man who had been out before enlightened them. 

** Only a German on a walking tour,”’ he said unemotion- 
ally. “‘ You'll see lots of them. They all dress like that.”’ 

The little party, feeling that they had wasted their 
enthusiasm on an undeserving object, relieved Bara of 
their scrutiny, and turned their attention to Toledo work 
in a shop window. 


On Monday morning Bara took the train to Meiringen, 
where he arrived at noon and stopped for lunch. His 
programme for the afternoon was a walk to Handeck, a 
distance of about fourteen miles. He knew he could do it 
easily—for he was a good walker—so did not hurry on the 
way. As a consequence, it was nearly six o’clock when he 
found himself ascending the road to the small village of 
Guttannen. The sky, which had been cloudless all day, had, 
for the last quarter of an hour, become rapidly overcast. 
Just as he entered the village, a rumbling of thunder 
warned Bara that a storm was to be expected. He knew 
enough about Alpine thunderstorms to realise that he could 
not race this one to his destination. He sought refuge in a 
modest inn boasting the title Gasthaus Ritzlihorn and 
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ordered beer. The wisdom of this move became manifest 
when, a few minutes later, the storm broke over the 
village. 

** How long will this last ? ’’ asked Bara. 

The innkeeper screwed up his lips and shook his head. 

““Qne cannot say,’ he answered. ‘“‘ Perhaps an hour ; 
perhaps two—three hours. One cannot say.” 

** Gan you give me dinner here ? ”’ 

** Naturally. What does the gentleman wish ? *’ 

“* Give me the best dinner you can, and as soon as you 
can. I want to get on to Handeck to-night.” 

** It is seven kilometres,’’ said the innkeeper. ‘‘ I could 
give the gentleman a room for the night, perhaps ? ”” 

The gentleman did not think so. He would see what 
the weather was like. Anyway, he would have dinner 
here. 


The dinner exceeded the gentleman’s expectations. The 
soup, as always in Switzerland, was excellent. It was 
followed by a blue trout, a dish of which Bara was extra- 
ordinarily fond. 

‘““That was very good trout,’’ he told the innkeeper, as 
that worthy brought in the inevitable veal. 

‘« Ah, the gentleman likes our blue trout ? ”’ 

‘Very much. I would eat one every day of my life, if I 
could get it.”’ 

‘** So? The gentleman knows how to eat a blue trout,” 
said the innkeeper, glancing ‘at the remains on the plate he 
was clearing away. No one is more susceptible to flattery 
than your gourmet, and the innkeeper knew his business. 

By eight o’clock the storm had passed. It would still have 
been possible for Bara to get to Handeck that night, but 
he was so satisfied with his dinner that he decided to sleep 
where he was. 

Before retiring, he took a Schnapps with his host and 
told him as much of his plans as he wished anyone to know. 
The man was delighted to hear that he was to stay at the 
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St. Anna at Andermatt. It was kept by his wife’s cousin ; 
he knew the hotel well, he was sure the gentleman would 
be comfortable there. ... 

By noon next day Bara was walking, in glorious sunshine, 
up the Grimsel Pass, that barren and desolate region said 
to have been cursed by Ahasuerus, the Wandefing Jew. 
His map showed him that somewhere near the lake a path 
branched off to the left which would take him to the Rhéne 
Glacier. He had almost arrived at the point, when a man 
coming down the pass attracted his attention. He, too, was 
dressed for climbing, though, instead of the butcher-blue 
coat affected by Bara, this man wore one of green velvet 
cord, which rather suggested the Italian. There were many 
such about, but this man’s figure and walk were vaguely 
familiar to Bara. For a moment he was apprchensive, then 
he recognised the man—it was Tasso. Bara stopped and 
awaited his approach. Tasso was more surprised to see him 
than he was to see Tasso. 

“I did not know you were coming this way,’ he said. 
** 1 thought you would come up from Lucerne.”’ 

** It was not necessary that you should know,’’ answered 
Bara. ‘“‘ What are you doing here ? ”’ 

“I arrived at Gletsch last night,’’ replied the other. 
** ‘To-morrow I should take the train to Andermatt. To-day 
I am walking for pleasure. But, since I have met you, we 
need not go to Andermatt at all. We can do our business 
at Gletsch.”’ 

‘The goods are in my registered luggage at Ander- 
matt,’’ said Bara. “‘ I am not going to Gletsch ; I am known 
there.”’ 

“But you will have to go through Gletsch to get to 
Andermatt.”’ 

‘* No. I am going across the glacier.” 

** Where is your guide ? ’’ asked Tasso. 

‘* I don’t need a guide. I am used to glaciers, and I have 
a map.”’ 

** But it 1s not easy to find the way. I have done that 
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climb twice. It is better to have a guide if you do not know 
the way.”’ 

They discussed the point at length. Tasso drew attention 
to several difficulties in the journey, showing the greatest 
solicitude for Bara’s safety. For business reasons he was 
anxious that he should arrive at Andermatt without mishap. 
It was finally decided that Tasso should accompany Bara 
as far as the edge of the glacier, so as to see him safely 
started on his way. It was not without difficulty that he 
persuaded Bara to let him do this, for Bara was always 
suspicious of any change of plans, but at length Tasso 
prevailed, and they started off together to the glacier. On 
the way Tasso learned something that interested him 
mightily—that Bara had never been in Andermatt before— 
that no one in the village knew him. 

To a great extent the comfort which travellers find in 
Switzerland is the result of the system of keeping the hotel 
business in the family. Brothers, aunts, cousins, relatives by 
marriage, etc., own hotels in different parts of the country 
and co-operate with one another to satisfy their clients as 
a matter of course. It was no surprise to Rudi Stockhausen, 
proprietor of the St. Anna Hotel, Andermatt, to receive a 
telephone message from his cousin’s husband, who kept the 
Gasthaus Ritzlihorn at Guttannen, giving him information 
about Herr Weissmann who had stayed with him the night 
before and would arrive at Andermatt on Wednesday. A 
particular point to be noted was the gentleman’s partiality 
for blue trout. Rudi must be sure to give him blue trout for 
dinner. Understanding the importance of the information, 
Rudi, at considerable trouble and some expense, obtained 
the necessary trout in time for his guest’s arrival. 

When Herr Weissmann did arrive, at about six in the 
evening, he was not in a very cheerful mood. He was tired 
and dusty after his long tramp from the summit of the 
Furka Pass, and was shown straight to his room, where his 
luggage—which had arrived from Berne two days before— 
had already been installed. 
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An hour later he emerged and demanded dinner. He was 
certainly cleaner and had changed his walking clothes for a 
dark lounge suit, but he seemed as taciturn as before. Rudi 
was rather surprised at this, as his cousin’s husband had 
described the guest as of a pleasant disposition, but he 
attributed his lack of spirits to fatigue—he had seen people 
like that before, after a hard day’s tramp—and hoped that 
the special dinner he had prepared would set the matter 
right. 

Rudi was a young man—not more than thirty—but he 
knew his business. One of the most important things for a 
hételier to realise is that he must personally watch details— 
especially details of table service. 


It was Rudi’s custom to spend as much time as he could 
spare hovering between the kitchen and the dining-room. 
From behind a little glass screen he could observe his guests 
without himself being conspicuous. 

He was on duty at this point of vantage when a waiter 
brought out the German gentleman’s plate with the remains 
of the blue trout. Rudi smiled. The trout had been severely 
handled by one who had found its flavour pleasing. Nothing 
remained but the head, with its pathetic staring eyes. But 
the sight of that head struck the smile from Rudi’s lips. 
He snatched the plate from the waiter’s hands, and bade 
him bring the next course quickly. Picking up the fork he 
turned the head over, and his suspicions were confirmed. 
This cursed German who made such a fuss about having 
blue trout did not know how to eat the fish. Rudi opened the 
skin at the side of the head with the fork and discovered a 
tiny morsel of fatty substance which is considered by all 
blue trout eaters as the choicest tit-bit of the dish. On 
neither side of this trout’s head had the tasty scrap been 
touched. 

The hételier quickly remedied this insult to his trout by 
eating them himself, and then turned and regarded his 
guest with marked disfavour. He was a broad-minded 
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young man and had learned to make allowances for most 
things. A climber who turned dizzy: a rifleman who 
missed his mark : a horseman unseated by his mount : all 
these he could have forgiven, but a German tourist who 
did not know how to eat a blue trout was beyond the pale— 
a gastronomic outcast, a barbarian. Why, an English 
tripper would know better—alznost. 

To the lay mind this incident might seem trivial, but the 
professional host would sympathise with Rudi’s annoyance. 
In spite of many distractions throughout the meal, the 
vision of the blue trout’s head—unraped of its treasure— 
kept obtruding itself upon his mind. 

“It hardly seems possible,’’ he kept saying to himself. 
He repeated the phrase so often that at last he got to the 
stage where he did not believe that it was possible at all. 
By the time coffee had been served to the German, he was 
convinced that something was wrong, not wrong with the 
man’s appetite, for he had eaten a heavy meal ; there was 
something wrong with the man himself. 


As soon as possible Rudi made his way to his tiny office 
and telephoned to his cousin’s husband at Guttannen. 
Certainly, that worthy told him, Herr Weissmann knew 
how to eat a blue trout. He had never seen one handled in a 
more workmanlike way. What was he like, this Herr 
Weissmann ? The cousin’s husband gave as clear a descrip- 
tion of the man as his memory would allow. Rudi made a 
note of it. He had just written : ‘‘ eyes to match his coat ”’ 
when he became conscious of the presence of someone on 
the other side of his desk. He looked up and saw a pair of 
dark eyes looking down at him from a sallow face with an 
evil expression. He hastily hung up the telephone and rose 
with a respectful, “‘ Please ? ”’ 

‘** Can you give me change ?”’ said the guest, laying a 
hundred-mark note on the desk. 

‘* Naturally.”? Rudi counted out the correct number of 
Swiss francs and handed them over. 
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‘*T am going to Lucerne to-morrow,”’ said the other. 
‘* What are the best trains ? ”’ 

‘* Here is a time-table,”’ said Rudi, producing one from a 
drawer. “‘ First, you must go by our little railway down 
the Schéllenen Gorge to Géschenen. From there run the 
main-line St. Gotthard trains to Lucerne. If one prefers one 
can walk down the gorge to Géschenen—it is about five 
kilometres—but the luggage must go by train, eh?” 

** Can I take this ? ’’ said the guest, picking up the time- 
tabie. “‘ I will pick out a train and bring it back to you.”’ 

‘* Please,”’ said the obliging hételier. The guest was about 
to leave the office when Rudi called him back. 

“Oh, Herr Weissmann, may I have your passport, 
please ? ”’ 

‘* Passport ! What for ? ”’ 

‘* For the police. They are very strict here. It is a military 
post, you know.”’ 

** That is something new, isn’t it ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, it is new,”’ said Rudi, “ but it is very strict. They 
must have your passport to-night.”’ 

*‘ It isin my room ; I'll bring it down.” 

** Please. Or shall I come up and fetch it ? ” 

** No, no. I will bring it when I come down.” He went 
hurriedly out of the office. 


Rudi strolled across the hall and out on to the covered 
terrace which was thronged with his guests, seeking 
shelter from last night’s storm—or one very much like it— 
which was prowling among the mountains and threatening 
to descend upon them at any moment. For half an hour he 
stood chatting with them, entering into their artificial 
enthusiasms about the beauty of the lightning ; really 
reassuring them that there was nothing to fear from it. 
All the time he was on the watch for Herr Weissmann. 

This passport business was an invention of his own ; it 
might get him into trouble—at the same time, there was a 
mystery here which required to be cleared up. This stranger 
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had come to his hotel and claimed the luggage of Herr 
Weissmann ; there must be no doubt about his right to it. 
The description he had had of the man from Guttannen 
tallied with his guest except for two small particulars ; but 
they were important. In two days this man had forgotten 
where the sweetest portion of a blue trout lay ; he had also 
changed the colour of his eyes. Of the two miracles, Rudi 
was more inclined to believe in the latter than the former. 

Attached to the hotel was a small beer-garden much 
patronised by the military. Seated at one of the small iron 
tables was Peter Rossboden, the policeman. Rudi went to 
him and, in a few words, told him of his mysterious guest. 
Peter was more interested than Rudi had hoped. Instruc- 
tions to be on the look out for Bara had filtered through to 
this well-known posting station, so Peter was quite ready 
to probe anything of an unusual nature. 

‘* T should like to see this man,”’ said he. 

**T will go and fetch him. It will be all right ; I can say 
that the police are waiting for his passport.”’ 

Ascending the polished wooden staircase, Rudi made for 
Room No. 11 and knocked. No answer. He knocked more 
loudly ; still without result. He tried the door. Locked. 
His suspicions thoroughly aroused, he thumped heavily, 
but was not now surprised that nothing came of it. 

Hastily returning to his office he procured a duplicate 
key and, followed by the policeman, returned to Room 11. 
Having unlocked the door, they found that it was also 
bolted on the inside, but they were both strong men and 
made short work of the bolt. The room was deserted. On a 
chair were the blue coat and leather shorts that the visitor 
had worn on his arrival ; his nailed boots and two bags, 
partially unpacked, were on the floor. The window was 
open. 

- He has taken fright and made a run for it,’’ said Peter. 

Rudi was hastily examining the room. “ But there were 
three bags,’’ he cried. ‘“‘ He has taken one with him.”’ 

‘** Which way can he have gone ? ”’ 
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** Géschenen, certainly Géschenen,”’ said Rudi. ‘‘ He has 
gone to catch the train.”’ 

** He will get wet,”’ said the policeman grimly : the storm 
was now at its height. ‘‘ You must telephone to the station. 
Tell them to stop him.”’ 

Once more in the office they made a desperate effort to 
establish connection with Géschenen, but the storm was 
interfering with the line, and nothing but a buzzing, 
crackling noise could be heard. 

‘ It is no use,’’ said Peter, at length. ‘‘ Let us get your car 
out and follow him. We have time.”’ 

They both knew that in fifteen minutes a train for Italy 
was due to leave Géschenen. They might, with luck, get 
there before it went. 

With a hasty order to his concierge, Rudi, the policeman 
at his heels, rushed round to the garage and, five minutes 
later, with Rudi at the wheel, they were tearing through 
the Urner Loch, the tunnel that leads to the Schdllenen 
Gorge. The steep, winding road, threading its way through 
masses of rocky debris, would test the skill of the best of 
drivers, even in daylight and in good weather ; on such a 
night as this, no one who was not acquainted with every 
inch of the way could have hoped to make the journey 
without mishap. Fortunately, Rudi had known it all his 
life. 

Over the Devil’s Bridge they thundered, through the 
avalanche shed, skidding round hair-pin bends, always 
leaving the barest possible margin of safety. The slightest 
error of judgment would have sent them crashing into a 
boulder as big as Rudi’s hotel, or hurtling over the precipice 
into the roaring River Reuss, which was fighting and strug- 
gling in its rocky bed below. The blinding rain and vivid 
flashes of lightning added to their peril, but Rudi, who had 
been bred in the mountains and whose favourite sport was 
chamois hunting, had got the fever of the chase in his blood 
and nothing now mattered to him save the capture of the 
quarry. His powerful head-lights searched the road as 
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they went—it was deserted. There was the chance that the 
man was taking cover behind one of the great rocks that 
lined the road, but this they had to risk. It was impossible 
to search them all. 

At length, they arrived at the bridge above the great 
St. Gotthard Tunnel, where Rudi pulled the car up with a 
sudden jerk. There in the station below them was a train, 
obviously on the point of departure. Knowing that to drive 
down the long sweeping road to the station yard would 
probably bring them there a few moments too late, the two 
men abandoned the car and, scrambling down the rocky 
slope, arrived on the platform just as the guard gave the 
signal for the train to start. 


Ten minutes earlier another man had paused on that 
bridge overlooking the station, a man whom Rudi Stock- 
hausen would have identified as Herr Weissmann, but who, 
in other circles, was known as Bernardo Tasso. He paused, 
because he was exhausted, gasping for breath, after his long 
run down the gorge. Twice he had fallen ; his hands and 
knees were cut and bruised ; his clothes were sodden with 
rain, but he still clutched the bag that contained the 
precious pictures. 

He felt that he could go no farther, and his whole soul 
rose up in resentment against Rudi Stockhausen. Was it for 
this that he had slain Bara on the glacier ; spent a sleepless 
night in the open ; tramped down from the summit of the 
Furka Pass—only to be trapped at last by a wretched Swiss 
inn-keeper ? The fact that he could not think what had 
roused the man’s suspicions did nothing to appease his anger 
or allay his fears. He knew that that demand for his passport 
was a ruse—and he had no passport that he could show. 
His own bore the wrong name and Weissmann’s the wrong 
photograph. 

Well, he had burnt his boats now, but it was the only 
thing to do. The game was up. He had got a start, anyhow— 
just how much start he did not know—and he had got the 
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pictures plus the sixty thousand lire he should have paid 
for them. Let him but get down to Lake Lugano and he 
had resources that would spirit him over the frontier into 
Italy, and then the inn-keeper and the police could whistle 
for him. 

A particularly vivid flash of lightning illuminated the 
scene before him. The mountains seemed to be quivering 
with rage as the firs, which draped them, shook in an 
ecstasy of movement against the wind. Standing boldly 
among them were the giant standards that carried the 
cables bringing electric power at sixty thousand volts across 
the mountains to the railway—the only things solid in a 
shaking world. 

Below, the station—its lamps abashed by the lightning’s 
glare—was deserted. He turned and looked back—into an 
eternity of darkness. Another flash, and the wild gorge 
down which he had travelled was exposed in all its horror ; 
it, too, was devoid of life. Again darkness, and he alone in 
it. 

Then he saw something that revived his aching limbs. 
Two points of light, away in the distance, flitting from side 
to side, vanishing, reappearing, coming always nearer. He 
had no doubt as to what they were—the head-lamps of an 
automobile. His pursuer ? Who else would brave the gorge 
in such weather ? In despair he looked down at the station, 
and, at that moment, more lights appeared and, like a 
great worm drawing itself out of the earth, a powerful 
electric engine dragged its heavy load into the station. 

Clutching his bag, Tasso found new strength to run, and 
in five minutes staggered into the booking hall. He com- 
posed himself as well as he could and purchased a ticket 
for the Italian frontier ; then, pushing through the crowd of 
passengers who had left their carriages, and were taking 
hasty refreshments on the platform, made his way to the 
front of the train and climbed into a first-class compart- 
ment. 

The train was crowded, but he managed to secure a 
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seat, and placed his precious bag on the rack. He then did 
the most natural, but most foolish thing he could have 
done. He went back to the corridor and looked out of the 
window. The guard had just shouted, ‘‘ Einsteigen!’? 
and those who had left their places were scrambling back 
to the train, laden with sausages, beer-bottles, chunks of 
bread and other delicacies ; in a few seconds the train 
would start. 

Tasso kept his eyes on the entrance—no one was coming 
in. The guard gave the signal, and, with a sigh of relief, 
Tasso was about to resume his seat, when a commotion on 
his left caused him to turn his eyes in that direction where 
he beheld Rudi, followed by the policeman, rushing towards 
the train. They had seen him, for they gave a shout and 
made for the door of his coach. Although the train was 
already on the move, he saw them scramble in. 


Tasso was standing in about the middle of the corridor, 
and, fortunately for him, the narrow passage was blocked 
with passengers ; but, although this delayed his pursuers, it 
also made it difficult for him to make his escape in the 
opposite direction. Pushing and shoving is not an un- 
common occurrence in the corridor of a Continental 
train, so the passengers were not more than usually indig- 
nant at being elbowed aside by Tasso. He reached the end 
of the coach and stepped out. The canvas extension, which 
connects the coaches on many trains, was not used on this 
one. 

To get from one coach to another it was necessary to step 
out into the open and from one iron plate to the other. The 
train was, as yet, going quite slowly, so it would have been 
easy for Tasso to jump off, but he hesitated to do so, as he 
did not wish to abandon his bag, for which he had risked 
so much, unless obliged to do so. While he hesitated the 
opportunity was lost, for the train, rapidly gathering speed, 
plunged into the great St. Gotthard Tunnel. 

The tunnel is more than nine miles long, and Tasso knew 
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that at the other end the train would stop at Airolo. If he 
could elude his pursuers till then, he would stand a chance 
of escaping—he might even be able to reclaim the bag. He 
knew that they would stop at every compartment to search 
for him, and the train was long and crowded. He entered 
the next coach and made his way along. 

He elbowed his way through open third-class coaches ; 
through first and second corridors, where some of the 
compartments already had the blinds drawn ; through the 
dining-saloon and sleeping-wagons ; through luggage and 
mail vans—estimating as he went to what extent each 
would prove an obstacle to the men who were seeking him. 
At length he came to a door that was locked : he was at the 
end of the train. He glanced at his watch and reckoned that 
the train had been travelling for four minutes. It would be 
at least twice as long again before they emerged from the 
tunnel. Well, he could go no farther : he must get in readi- 
ness to escape the moment the opportunity offered. 

He retraced his steps to the entrance of this last coach 
and stepped out on to the small platform between it and the 
one in front. If his pursuers got so far before the train 
stopped, he would meet them here, not penned up in a 
narrow corridor or compartment. And he would fight if 
they tried to take him. My God, how he would fight ! 

It was not a comfortable spot in which to wait, but, at 
least the tunnel sheltered him from the rain, and, since the 
electrification of the line, there was no smoke. Really, he 
was more disturbed mentally than physically, for he could 
not help reviewing all that had happened in the last thirty- 
six hours and all that might happen in the next thirty-six 
seconds. And the ridiculous part was that he wanted to go 
to sleep all the time. 

At length some kind of action became imperative, for 
he felt his limbs and brain were becoming numb. He 
descended the iron steps on the off side and—leaning out as 
far as he dared—looked ahead. Yes, he could see lights. In 
two minutes, at most, they would be at Airolo. He resumed 
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his former position on the platform. He had no sooner done 
so than the door opposite opened and the policeman 
appeared, with Rudi Stockhausen behind him. Tasso had 
planned many things that he would do when these men 
arrived, but what he did he had not planned at all. 

Just as the train emerged from the tunnel, just as the 
policeman started forward, Tasso sprang on to the iron 
railing and, with the aid of various projections on the end of 
the coach, scrambled on to the roof. He felt a hand grasp 
one of his dangling ankles, but he kicked it free and, with 
a mighty effort, hunched his back and dragged his legs 
up after him : in doing so, his back struck full on the over- 
head electric wire that supplied the engine with power and, 
in the words of the policeman who described the scene 
afterwards, “‘ he went off like a box of matches.” 

The charred remains that were taken into Airolo defied 
identification. Nevertheless, it was generally accepted that 
they were those of the arch-rogue Bara ; and, as the missing 
pictures were found in the dead man’s bag, and as the 
police were never again troubled by the activities of this 
elusive gentleman, the undisputed fact was considered 
proved beyond all doubt. 


The day following the tragedy saw a jolly party of 
Crumpet’s Conducted Tourists driving up the Furka Pass 
in a charabanc from Interlaken. They halted to visit the 
ice-grotto in the Rhéne Glacier, and hear a discourse on 
glaciers from their guide. One of the party, a man with a 
red moustache, asked : 

‘* What would happen if you fell down one of those 
crevasses ? ”’ 

“You would die,”’ said the guide simply. 

‘© And never be heard of again, eh ? ”’ 

‘You never know. The glacier is always moving, and it 
would bring the body down with it. Glaciers have been 
known to deliver up their dead after twenty or thirty years, 
sometimes.”’ 
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‘* Good lord !”’ said the man with the red moustache, 
shivering as he looked up at the blue-green walls of the ice 
grotto. ‘‘ P’raps there’s a corpse in this glacier now, some- 
where.”’ 

** Quite possible,’’ said the guide lightly. ‘‘ You never 
know.”’ 

They all moved out of the grotto. It was cold in there. 


Anthony Parsons 
A SLEEPING DRAUGHT 


from Tue Stranp Macazine, 1929 


“ Got any brandy with you? ” 

ce Eh ? 99 

Startled, I dropped the book I was reading and leapt 
from my bunk. “‘ What the devil’s the matter ?’’ I ejacu- 
lated. 

My cabin-mate came in and closed the door behind him. 
Sweat was oozing from every pore of his body. His pyjamas 
were literally soaked. 

** Nightmare ! *”? he mumbled. ‘‘ Nerves !”’ One hand 
went up to his throat and felt it gingerly. 

*'You’d better put a blanket round you,” I said as I 
poured him out a stiff tot. “‘ You’re wet through ! ” 

“IT know ! ” He took the brandy at a gulp and held out 
the glass for more. ‘‘ What’s the time ? ”’ 

** Two o’clock exactly !”’ 

“Thought so. Always the same time. Be afraid to sleep 
at all soon ! ’ He took the blanket I gave him and wrapped 
it round his perspiring limbs. ‘‘ Don’t look a nerve case, do 
I—ordinarily, I mean ? And I’m not really, if it comes to 
that. But this damned——”’ He stopped, hesitatingly, and 
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for a moment sat eyeing me as I poured him out another 
drink. ‘‘ Shall I tell you a story ? ” he finally blurted out. 

I glanced at my wrist-watch, and shrugged. It was past 
two o’clock in the morning, and I knew there would be no 
more sleep for me that night. Coleman—that was his name, 
by the way—offered me a cigarette from his case and took 
one himself. 

“I never had nerves in my life until after I investigated 
the murder of Jimmy Westerham——” 

““Is it a murder story you’re going to tell me?” I 
interrupted. 

“It’s a devil of a story—a perfect devil of a story !”’ he 
said emphatically. And as I lit the cigarette he had given 
me: “‘ Ever been up Irak way?” he started off. ‘‘ You 
haven’t ? Well, it doesn’t matter very much except that 
Irak is the mise en scéne. This Jimmy Westerham was the 
commissioner of the Sheikhan District, up there ; and I, 
you understand, was his immediate superior.” 

** You ?’? I shot out surprised. “* I didn’t know you were 
in the Service at all?” 

“No ? Well, I am, anyway—and at the time of which I 
am speaking Jimmy Westerham was just due for leave. 
He wasn’t a very popular figure in the Service—I don’t 
know why, exactly—but he hadn’t a very pleasant per- 
sonality, for one thing. Bit too quick in backing his own 
opinions, if you know what I mean. You see, I’d known 
them for a good few years ; in fact, long before they——”’ 

‘“ Half a minute !’’ I interrupted. ‘‘ Do you mean that 
he was married when you speak of ‘ they’? ” 

“Oh, he was married all right ! Didn’t I mention that 
before ? Yes ; he was married all right, but that only made 
everything so verf much more difficult. His wife, you see— 
she was a lot younger than him—was one of the most 
popular hostesses in Baghdad, when they were stationed 
there, but if you wanted to see her—and, of course, we all 
did !—it simply meant that you’d got to pay the price of a 
whole evening of undiluted Westerhamisms. Well, a good 
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many people wouldn’t pay that price, and so it was that a 
certain resentment sprang up between Julie Westerham and 
her husband. It was all very awkward ; and although we 
were all sorry to lose Mrs. Westerham, none of us was sorry 
to see the back of her husband when he got his marching 
orders for the Sheikhan District. 

** Was it a good district ? Well, it was and it wasn’t ! It 
was a good post as regards promotion, but a devil of a post 
as regards social amenities. You see, there was only one 
other European in the place, a chap called Hollingworth— 
a civil engineer engaged on some river work up there— 
but you'll be hearing more of him as I go on. Where had I 
got to when you interrupted me? ” 

“* You were saying that this fellow, Westerham, was just 
due for his leave,’’ I reminded him. 

** Ah, yes ! Well, being his superior in the Service I was 
deputed to examine his district and to give him what you 
might call his ‘ clearance certificate.’ I arrived at Jebel Pir, 
his headquarters, on the heels of the last rains ; and on the 
third day of my stay there, after dinner, Westerham sug- 
gested the inevitable three-handed bridge. To my intense 
relief, Mrs. Westerham flatly refused to play. 

** © Well, what are you going to do if you won’t play cut- 
throat ?’ he grumbled. 

“* Personally, unless Major Coleman has anything par- 
ticularly bright to suggest, I’m going to bed!’ said his 

e. 

‘** I assured her I hadn’t. Cut-throat with Westerham, I 
might mention, was always a thing to be avoided like the 
plague—and I’d had a couple of long nights of it already. 

** Westerham, of course, started to make a fuss about it. 
He was one of those men who must alw&ys be getting their 
own way about things—if you know what I mean? 

“If you’re all going to bed, I’m going across to the 
office to do a spot more work,’ he said in that unpleasant 
way of his. And after glaring from one to the other of us, 
‘You are going to bed, I suppose ? *—-suspiciously. 
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‘°° T am !’ she said, with a shrug. 

** * So am I,’ I echoed. 

“* Then, good night !’ said he, banging the door behind 
him. 
“TI couldn’t help smiling. It was too damned absurd for 
anything. But happening to catch Julie’s eye, I suddenly 
realised that such childish behaviour could be vastly irritat- 
ing. It was evident that transpiantation to Jebel Pir had 
not improved their relations with each other—and they had 
been bad enough, God knows, even in the Baghdad days ! 
Something of the kind must have been in Julie’s mind, I 
imagine, for after a minute or two of rather awkward 
silence, ‘ Well?’ she challenged. 

‘* T took another cheroot. I had no wish to be drawn into 
a discussion of Westerham’s brutishness. 

***'You’ve never told me how you like being up here, yet,’ 
I said. ‘It’s a better climate than Baghdad, at any rate, 
even if it is lonelier. Does the loneliness affect you at all?’ 

“She said it did, and she said it with emphasis. She 
dilated at great length upon the filthy heat of the place, 
upon the myriads of mosquitoes which lived and bred in the 
muddy waters of the creek down below, upon the poorness 
of the local Dassini servants and the rottenness of the local 
Dassini food—in fact, I very soon realised that I’d hit upon 
her favourite topic. But I got my opportunity when, for 
either the third or fourth time, I caught her glancing across 
to the clock on the mantelpiece. 

**“ You’re tired,’ I interrrupted. ‘ You’re wanting to go 
to bed.’ 

“*T am!’ she confessed at once. ‘I’m dog-tired. I 
wonder if you’d excuse me ? ’ 

‘“** Lord bless you, yes !’ I exclaimed. ‘ Old friends like 
us don’t need to stand on ceremony. You toddle off!’ 
I got up and opened the door for her, stepped out on to the 
veranda to watch her safely to her room. ‘ Good night !’ I 
called after her. 

‘‘ Half an hour later I was fast asleep. 
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** I awoke to what sounded like violent hammerings in 
the next room. It was daylight, I saw, for the first rays of 
morning sun were just coming in through my window. For 
a few minutes I lay idly listening to those hammerings, won- 
dering what the dickens the boys were up to at that hour of 
the morning. And then I heard Julie’s voice calling : 
‘jimmy ! Jimmy ! Jimmy ! ’—urgently, like that ! 

“** What’s the matter now?’ was my thought as I 
struggled into my dressing-gown. And unbolting my door 
I stepped outside. 

“** Good God !’ I ejaculated in amazement. A dozen 
boys were crowded round Westerham’s door, and Julie, 
clad in some kind of silk kimono, was throwing herself 
bodily against the panels. 

*** We can’t wake him !’ she panted as I ran up. ‘ We 
can’t make him hear !’ 

“© Can’t wake him ?’ I repeated. ‘ What d’you mean ? ’ 

** * He won’t answer ! ’ 

** * But is he inside ? ’ 

““* Of course he’s inside. He hasn’t got up yet! 
There’s—there’s something wrong ! ’ 

*<* Let me have a try !” And giving the door a bash that 
would have awakened any but a dead man : ‘ Hi!’ I roared 
at the top of my voice. ‘ Hi ! Westerham ! Get a move on, 
man !’ 

** But in the dead silence which followed I, too, realised 
that something was amiss. 

‘* § Stand aside a minute !’ I ordered, backing away from 
the door so that I could get a run at it. The next minute, 
having bunched myself together, I hurled my whole weight 
against the woven grass which alone formed the top part of 
the door. It bent and gave under the impact, and, recover- 
ing myself, I peeped through the resulting slit. 

*** Gan you see him ?’ I heard Julie ask breathlessly. 

** The next second I had snatched a hammer from the 
hands of one of the boys and, working frenziedly, had 
smashed the bolt to smithereens and lurched headlong into 
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the room beyond. Westerham was lying still beneath his 
mosquito net, so much I could see at a glance, but when I 
snatched it aside 

“* *¢ A——h !’ A shrill scream from Julie told me that she, 
too, had seen the horror that was lying there, and spinning 
round I was just in time to catch her as she staggered back 
against the mantelpiece. 

** * Hold-up !’ I said sharply. ‘ Hold up, girl !’ 

*** Oh, my God !’ she whimpered. ‘ Did you see?’ 

“‘ I had seen, and I was not anxious to look again. On 
that bed lay Westerham—stone-dead—nor did it need the 
added evidence of his ghastly, staring eyes to point the 
manner of his death, for his tongue—half-bitten through 
and protruding from between blackened lips—showed be- 
yond any shadow of doubt that the man had been brutally 
strangled. 

** Well, I’ll pass over the next few hours because as far 
as the story goes they were unproductive of any result what- 
ever. They were occupied in getting Julie Westerham back 
to her room, and in getting her back to some semblance of 
reason, and it was close on ten o’clock before I again found 
myself in Westerham’s room. And then I sat down to work 
the thing out. 

** Strangled ! It didn’t seem possible: He was lying on his 
back more or less in the centre of the mattress, and one arm, 
his right, was still wrapped round the pillow which he, in 
common with most other men in those parts—myself in- 
cluded—was in the habit of putting straight down the bed 
so as to act as a rest for his arms and at the same time to 
prevent the sweat collecting between his arms and his body. 
The hand of that arm—the right, you remember—was 
lying across his throat as though trying to defend it from the 
hands of his assailant, while his left arm was underneath 
him. There were four livid finger-marks on the left side 
of his throat, and a great bruise where a thumb had 
pressed down upon his gullet. So much for Westerham 
himself. 
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** The next thing to consider was how the murderer had 
got into the room. 

** Now Westerham’s bed stood in the corner opposite the 
door which opened on to the veranda—the door I had 
broken in—and the head of it was pushed close under the 
casemented window which looked out over the creek. You 
will see, therefore, that there were only three possible 
methods of entry into that room—one, through the door of 
the veranda ; two, through the door which communicated 
with Julie’s room adjoining ; and three, through the win- 
dow. Of those three methods of ingress the first had to be 
ruled out at once, because no Dassini tribesman could pos- 
sibly have withdrawn the bolt from the other side of the 
door, nor—even presuming he were capable of that—would 
he have stopped to rebolt it after he had committed the 
crime. He’d have got away with all the speed at his com- 
mand ! 

‘** For exactly the same reason the second method had to 
be discarded, because to have got into Julie’s room the 
murderer would have been up against precisely the same 
problem as that which pertained to Westerham’s room. 
Her veranda door was an exact replica of the door of which 
I have been speaking, and was bolted on the inside in just 
the same way, so that there would have been no point in 
trying to get into Westerham’s room through hers. 

** Remained only the window. And it was to the window 
that I next turned my attention. Now Westerham’s house 
was a kind of half-palace, half-fortress arrangement, built, 
as I think I’ve mentioned, overhanging the creek in Jebel 
Pir city. In former days it belonged to a Pir of the Dassini 
tribe, but with our advent it had been taken over as a head- 
quarters for the police. It was a long, two-storeyed estab- 
lishment, the oriel windows of which all faced over the 
creek. The entire structure was heavily overgrown with 
Bougainvillza, and, in addition, each window held its box of 
flaming oleanders. Furthermore, the walls fell sheer down 
to the bank of the creek, and although there was a long 
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veranda on the other side of the house, on the creek side 
there was nothing but the flat face of the walls. 

** That, I realised at once, while making the investigation 
a lot easier, only made the mystery all the deeper. Nobody 
could have got up to the window without either climbing 
up the Bougainvillea or using a ladder, and even when they 
had succeeded in reaching the window they couldn’t have 
got through it without crushing the oleanders ! And—and 
as though to clinch the matter once and for all—anybody 
coming through that window would have had to get to the 
floor via Westerham’s bed ! The bed was no more than a 
bare six inches from the sill, and not even the thinnest 
Dassini could have compressed his body into that space. 

** Then how the devil had the man got in? 

“* I confess I was flabbergasted ! I couldn’t make head or 
tail of it. The fellow must have got in somehow ! Back again 
to that outer door, and then on to the communicating door 
—funny that Julie shouldn’t have heard something of the 
struggle, I thought. The door was very thick, of course—as 
indeed were all the doors in that house—but for all that, 
nobody could have strangled a powerful chap such as 
Westerham was without creating a certain amount of noise. 
To put it quite brutally, he was a man who'd have taken 
a deuce of a lot of strangling ; yet, on the other hand— 
looking round that room—there was no real evidence that 
there had been a struggle at all ! Even the mosquito net 
had been neatly tucked in beneath his mattress, and when 
I went across to the bed to have another look at it, it was 
not even wrenched—let alone torn. 

** Feeling still more at sea I went back to the window. If 
the murderer had ever got into that room at all, then he 
must have got in through the window, I argued, unless he’d 
got in through the roof ! I wondered if it would be any use 
having a look round the creek, and thinking that perchance 
I might pick up some sort of a clue down there, I fetched my 
helmet and, calling one of my boys, went round to the front 
of the house. Now the creek was some fifty feet wide, and 
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along the house side of it was a narrow stretch of soft mud. 
Anyone trying to scale the walls would have been compelled 
to walk on that mud, because a bellum—the little native 
boats they use out there for creek work, you know—couldn’t 
have been got in near enough. Seeing that, I quickened my 
pace, for if there were no marks on that mud it would prove 
for an absolute certainty that, however else the murderer 
had got in, he hadn’t got in through the window. 

** But he had got in through the window ! That I saw very 
quickly—but not so quickly as the boy saw something 
else. 

** © Huzoor !” he exclaimed, ‘ these footmarks were made 
by shoes ! ’ 

“* * Shoes ?’ I repeated. 

** * Shoes, huzoor ! Shoes like yours !’ 

** Oh !’ I said, considerably dashed. But looking back 
to where my own footprints were clearly outlined in the 
mud : ‘ But they’re smaller shoes than mine, aren’t they ? ’ 

* The boy agreed that they were. 

** * And there is something else here, huzoor,’ he went on, 
pointing to two almost invisible marks in the mud. ‘ Not 
shoe marks !’ 

““T leaned down. For a second or two I could make 
nothing out of it, but then, in a sudden flash of inspiration, 
I realised that I was looking at the marks of a ladder. The 
holes had become filled with water which had seeped in 
from the creek, but from their nearness to each other, and 
their general outline, I knew I had made no mistake. I 
straightened my back. Things were beginning to move ! 
‘ If we can find out just what brought the sahib down here 
last night,’ I said aloud, ‘I think we shall have taken a 
long step in the right direction.’ The next moment, how- 
ever, I got what I can only describe as the shock of my life, 
for looking up—to my utter consternation—I realised that 
we were standing not beneath Westerham’s window, but 
beneath that of his wife. Those footprints were beneath her 
window |! 
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** But it was the boy who gave me the key to the whole 
mystery. 

*“** Huzoor !’ he observed sharply. ‘ Westerham sahib’s 
shoes are bigger even than your honour’s.’ 

“* Eh?’ I muttered, my eyes still fixed on fale 8 
window. 

*** These marks, huzoor, were not made by Westerham 
sahib at all. They are the marks of a small sahib’s shoes ! ’ 

*** What ?’ I spun round in amazement. ‘ Not made by 
—— Good God !’ I gasped, the whole thing crashing in 
upon me with the shattering effect of an explosion. For a 
second I stood there dumbfounded. For one second I was 
absolutely stunned. So that was the explanation of it all, 
was it? This small sahib had gone up to Julie’s room— 
first ? 

‘* Now, there was only one other sahib in the station. 

‘“‘ Five minutes later I was tapping at Julie’s door. My 
brain was in a whirl. I couldn’t seem to think connectedly. 

‘*¢ Julie ! Julie !’ I panted. ‘ Julie !’ 

‘* * The memsahib has gone out,’ said a voice from behind 
me. 

‘*** Gone out ?’ I asked blankly. ‘ Gone out where ? ’ 

‘*'The woman shrugged. ‘How should her servant 
know ?’ she retorted. 

‘* Well, ifshe didn’t, then nobody did ! So, not stopping to 
make any further inquiries, I opened the door and went 
in. The room, as you already realise, was an exact replica 
of Westerham’s own—but it wasn’t the room I was after. 
What interested me was the window, and one glance at the 
broken oleanders in that window-box told me everything 
I wanted to know. Just to make absolutely certain, however, 
I opened the window and looked for the marks of the ladder 
against the Bougainvillza-covered walls. And then I un- 
derstood ! You see, there weren’t one pair of marks on the 
dried mud of that wall. No ; by Jingo !—there were dozens ! 
Last night was not the first occasion upon which this 
small-footed sahib had reared his ladder against Julie 
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Westerham’s window—he must have been there dozens of 
times before ! 

** Very slowly—and very thoughtfully—I went back to 
the privacy of my own room and sat down to readjust my 
ideas. No barbarous Dassini had strangled poor Westerham, 
I saw. No deluded devil-worshipper had sought to find 
grace by throttling the life out of an Unbeliever. No ; 
it was white against white, lover against husband, the 
eternal matrimonial triangle. And Julie ?—what the devil 
could she have been thinking of ? What madness had been 
in her mind? I recollected the way she had kept glancing 
towards that little travelling clock the previous evening, 
remembered how she had pleaded tiredness in order to 
escape to her room. It was pretty obvious that she had 
known of his coming. She had actually been expecting him 
before she had known that her husband was going back to 
his office. She’d got a nerve, even if she had nothing else, I 
thought grimly. I found myself wondering if they had 
planned the crime, or if it had been the upshot of an acci- 
dent. I wondered if Westerham had returned unexpectedly 
to his room, and perhaps heard them talking. Anyway, my 
duty was perfectly clear, and I had just decided upon 
arresting Mr. Hollingworth when to my utter amazement 
the gentleman himself came strolling along the veranda. 
Not that I knew him, you understand ! I didn’t. I didn’t 
know him from Adam until my boy announced him as 
* Hollingworth sahib, huzoor !’ But then I sat up and took 
notice. 

‘“* What did he look like ? Well, I’m afraid I’m no hand 
at describing people, but if you can picture to yourself a 
well-set-up, intelligent-looking youngster of some six or 
eight and twenty, with very fair hair and almost startlingly 
blue eyes, lean of jaw and with ‘ sahib’ stamped on every 
blessed inch of him, then you’ve got some idea of the man 
who came strolling into my room. I don’t mind confessing 
that he gave me a nasty jar—taking him all round. 

““* I’ve heard of you, sir,’ was the way he introduced 
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himself, ‘ but this is the first time I’ve ever had the pleasure 
of meeting you. I’ve just learned of this awful business of 
Westerham’s, and it occurred to me that it might be wiser 
if I walked over and saw you.’ 

“I nodded. He’d spoken quite calmly, and with just 
the right degree of kindly concern in his voice, but for all 
that I thought he was not as comfortable as he would have 
wished me to believe. 

** * How did you come to learn of it ?’ I asked curiously. 

** ¢ Julie told me,” he said. 

“The devil she did ! was my instant thought. So that’s 
where she’s been, eh ? And aloud : ‘ May I ask why you 
thought it would be wiser to come to see me?’ 

* * Well ’ he half-muttered, ‘ you see > But quickly 
getting a grip of himself he went on firmly : ‘ I don’t know 
if you’ve discovered it for yourself or not yet, but if you 
haven't then I want you to know that I was here last night.’ 

** I started. That was taking the bull by the horns with a 
vengeance. What was his idea? 

*“* * Since you are so outspoken, Mr. Hollingworth,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ I don’t mind telling you that I have discovered you 
were here. The only point I would like explained is, why 
you were here !’ . 

‘“** Ah !? He took a turn up and down the room. ‘ Ah !’ 
he said again. ‘ That’s the difficulty, isn’t it ?’ 

*** J] already know that you were in Mrs. Westerham’s 
room last night,’ I said, ‘if that makes it any easier for 
you.’ 

** * You do, do you ?’ He looked as though he could have 
slain me. ‘ Still, with your permission, I’d prefer to see Mrs. 
Westerham about it first of all.’ 

“I crooked my finger towards the boy who was waiting 
outside the door. 

““* Call the memsahib!’ I ordered. ‘Give her my 
salaams, and ask her to have the goodness to step this way.’ 
And as Hollingworth made as though to raise an objec- 
tion : ‘ Hold your tongue !’ I snapped. ‘ Remember you 
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are under the gravest suspicion of having murdered James 
Westerham !’” 

‘* * T expected that,’ he said at once. ‘ That’s why I came 
here.’ 

‘*« * What—to protest your innocence?’ I couldn’t help 
gibing. 

‘*** No, to convince you of it!’ he retorted. ‘ And from 
the look of things it’s going to be very difficult.’ 

*** Very!’ I said dryly. 

** Followed a long silence, while we waited for Julie. And 
when at last she came : ‘ Mrs. Westerham,’ I began, ‘ I’ve 
sent for you because Mr. Hollingworth is experiencing the 
greatest difficulty in explaining just why he was in your 
room last night. I thought you might perhaps care to 
enlighten me.’ 

** * He came because I sent for him,’ she replied at once. 

*** And why did you send for him ? ’ 

“** Because I wanted to see him.’ 

**¢ And why did you want to see him ? ’ 

** She hesitated for a second or so. Then, drawing herself 
up, *‘ Because I love him !’ she exclaimed. ‘ And because 
he loves me !’ 

** Oh!’ said I. ‘He does, does he? Well, and what 
then ?’ 

** * He left me at half-past ten o’clock last night,’ she went 
on. ‘ At which time my husband was still in his office.’ 

** * How do you know that ? ’ I shot out. 

“* * Because it was nearly two o’clock when he came back 
to his room. I heard him undressing, and I happened to 
notice the time.’ 

*** Can you prove that ?’ I challenged. 

*** I can corroborate what she says,’ butted in Holling- 
worth, ‘ because I saw the light still burning in his office as 
I was being paddled home in my bellum.’ 

** * [Tm afraid that isn’t of much use——’ I was beginning. 
But as another thought struck me : ‘ Do you run a bellum 
of your own ?’ I asked. : 
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** * T do—but the one I used last night was a hired one,’ 
he replied. 

‘* Who from ?’ 

“** From Said Beg. He lives up at the end of the creek.’ 

** * Did he see the light still burning ? ’ 

‘¢* J don’t know,’ he confessed. ‘ But you could get him 
up and question him, couldn’t you ?’ 

*¢T could. And calling to my boy I ordered him to fetch 
this Said Beg. ‘ And tell him to look sharp !’ I added. 

‘* * If Ronnie did what you seem so sure he did do,’ asked 
Julie, presently, ‘ how do you think he got from my room 
to Jimmy’s ?’ 

*“** That,’ I shrugged, ‘ is a matter for further investiga- 
tion.’ 

*** Because if you’re thinking of that communicating 
door,’ she went on as though I hadn’t spoken, ‘it would 
clear the air a bit if you went and took another look 
at it.’ 

“«* Why ?’ I queried. 

‘© * Because it can’t be opened,’ she shot out triumphantly. 
And as I stared : ‘ Gome and see for yourself.’ 

*“* Well, as I had to wait for Said Beg, I thought I might 
as well spend the time looking at that door. Julie led the 
way, with Hollingworth and myself bringing up the rear, 
and no sooner had she pointed out to me the half-dozen 
rusty screws which held the door permanently fastened to 
its lintel than I realised that I was just about back where I 
had started from. That door had never been opened for 
years, so much I could see for myself, and if that door hadn’t 
been opened, then how the devil had Hollingworth got in to 
strangle his victim ? 

‘“* * If I swore to you, on my most sacred word of honour, 
that I know absolutely nothing at all about this murder, 
would you believe me ?’ asked Hollingworth then. 

“I hesitated. The fact that that door had obviously not 
been opened was, I had to admit, a bit of a facer. But on the 
other hand were the motive, the fact that he had certainly 
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been in Julie’s room, and the fact that they were in love 
with each other. The balance was heavily weighted against 
him, you see. 

‘* *T realise that all the circumstances are against me,’ he 
went on, as I remained silent, ‘ but there are one or two 
things which ought to weigh in my favour. For instance, is it 
likely that I’d have waited until you were here in order to 
strangle Westerham ? Wouldn’t it be more reasonable to 
suppose that I’d have done it when the three of us were 
alone in the station, and when we could have buried him 
out of hand and reported him to headquarters a being 
murdered by the Dassinis ? Wouldn’t that have been the 
obvious thing to have done? Furthermore, you’ve got to 
take into account that last night was not the only time I’ve 
been here. I’ve been here hundreds of times. It’s nothing 
new. I’d have done it before ! It was merely unfortunate that 
Westerham should have been strangled on a night when I 
happened to have called . 

“* © Called ? ’ I interrupted. ‘ You speak as though coming 
in through the window was the most natural thing in the 
world. If you’d come in through the door, in the normal 
way, I doubt if anyone would ever have connected you with 
the affair.’ 

‘* * T had to get in by the best way I could !’ he retorted. 
‘I’m not discussing the morality of the thing ; I’m merely 
telling you the bare facts of the case.’ 

*¢* Then why didn’t you come in by the door ? ’ 

‘¢ * ¥°d rather discuss that in private, though I should have 
thought the reason would have been clear enough for any- 
body !’ he replied. 

““T shrugged. The affair was getting almost Gilbertian. 
Either Hollingworth had committed this crime or he hadn’t. 
And if he hadn’t—then who the devil had? ‘ Come with 
me ?’ J asked him on the spur of the moment. And telling 
Julie to stay where she was, I took him into Westerham’s 
room. 

** And he never turned a hair. ‘ Ghastly ! ’ was all he said, 
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as he leaned over the bed and looked into the eyes of the 
horror which was lying there. And then, rather suddenly : 
* Bit strange that a powerful man like him should have been 
done in one-handed, isn’t it ?’ ! 

** * One-handed ?’ I stared. ‘ What do you mean?’ 

*** Well, here are the four finger-marks on this left side 
of his throat and a thumb-mark on his gullet,’ he pointed 
out. ‘I don’t see any further marks ; do you?’ 

** And, by gad, there weren’t ! The right side of his throat 
was absolutely unmarked, proving beyond all doubt that 
the assassin had used one hand only. 

*** And it must have been his left!’ decided Holling- 
worth, after trying in vain to screw his wrist round suffi- 
ciently to allow the fingers of his right hand to cover the 
four marks on the dead man’s throat. ‘ He couldn’t have 
used his right—not unless he sat astride the body !’ 

*** And he couldn’t have used his left,’ I almost shouted, 
‘ because then the marks would have been on the other side 
of his throat, wouldn’t they ? ” 

***'Then he must have stood over the other side of the 
bed, that’s all !’ 

*** But he couldn’t have done that,’ I argued, ‘ because 
the bed is pushed up hard against the wall ! ’ 

** * But couldn’t he have moved it ?’ 

““* No,’ I said, after a second’s examination of the legs. 
‘ They’re all surrounded by a little fringe of dust. They 
haven’t been moved for ages ! ’ 

‘* Hollingworth straightened his back. ‘ Then he couldn’t 
have been strangled here at all!’ he decided. ‘ Unless he 
was strangled on the floor and put into bed afterwards.’ 

“** Ah!’ At last I thought I saw daylight. That would 
explain the queer business of the mosquito net not having 
been torn. It would explain the comparative tidiness of the 
bedclothes. It would explain everything—— 

*** Excepting the way he’s got his arm round this pil- 
low !’ interjected Hollingworth. ‘It wouldn’t explain 
that !’ 
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‘* No, I saw. That was true enough. That wouldn’t do ! 
And back we went to where we’d started. 

** It was Hollingworth who broke the long silence, and 
he broke it!in a very queer voice. 

‘* * Have you seen this?’ he almost whispered, pressing 
back the flesh from the nails of Westerham’s right hand. 
‘ That’s blood, isn’t it ?’ 

“‘ And after a moment’s inspection, ‘It is blood, by 
God !’ I gasped. ‘ It is blood ! Where’s it come from ? ’ 

** Mutely Hollingworth pointed to the four finger-marks 
on Westerham’s throat. ‘ Look at those !’ he said after a 
while. 

“I looked. And fetching out a small glass from my 
pocket I looked again. At the top of each mark was a dis- 
tinct slit in the flesh, slits that could only have been made 
by long and pointed finger-nails. Finger-nails, in fact, such 
as Westerham’s own. 

*** Are you suggesting that he made those marks him- 
self? ° I managed to get out. 

“* Hollingworth was breathing rapidly. Excitement was 
written largely all over his face. 

*“*T didn’t, at any rate!’ he jerked out. ‘ I’m an engi- 
neer, and you can see my nails for yourself!’ He held out 
his hands for my inspection, and it was self-evident that 
his were not the nails responsible for those slits. 

** © Then whose are they ?’ I muttered. 

** Hollingworth was propping himself up against the bed- 
post. He seemed beyond speech. From his white face I 
looked towards the face of the murdered man. Thought how 
I had found him with his right hand lying across his throat. 
Thought of the locked doors, the lack of noise, the tidiness 
of the room and the bed. From his long, pointed nails I 
turned again to those marks on his throat. Remembered 
that nobody could have strangled him and left those marks 
in that position unless they had actually sat astride his body. 
Reflected that that would inevitably have resulted in the 
mosquito net being torn to fragments. 
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‘*** My boy,’ I got out at last, ‘ this man strangled— 
himself!’ ” 


Coleman’s voice tailed away into silence, and for a long 
while there was no sound in our little cabin save the creak- 
ing and groaning of the ship’s timbers. 

** But of course he hadn’t ?”’ I asked at last, my voice 
hoarse from the number of cigarettes I had consumed 
during the recital. ‘‘ He hadn’t strangled himself? ” 

** But that’s just what he had ! That’s just what he had 
done !” cried my friend. “‘ And this is how we figured it 
out. You see, when I came to go over his records I found 
that on the night of the tragedy hé had been engaged in 
writing out the evidence of several native witnesses in a 
certain strangling case that he had been investigating. He 
worked late, and with the matter still on his mind, eventu- 
ally returned to the house and so to bed. At some unknown 
hour after that, and while he was dead asleep, his hand— 
coming from around the width of that pillow I have men- 
tioned—must have somehow fallen upon his throat. Now 
the whole of his attention had very recently been centred on 
this native strangling business, and either by a rapid associa- 
tion of ideas, or possibly something engendered in his sub- 
conscious thoughts by the feel of a throat beneath his 
fingers, he automatically tightened his grip to a genuine 
stranglehold. You see, he was a very powerful man, and 
medical opinion at the coast favoured the theory that he had 
dislocated his windpipe at the very first onslaught—which 
not only prevented him from being able to cry out, but 
actually and definitely choked him out of hand ! You see 
what I mean ? But the thing we none of us could get over 
was this new blood test they have, because when they came 
to analyse the congealed blood which I got from beneath 
his nails and to compare it with a specimen of his own 
blood—the two were absolutely identical. And that, of 
course, settled the matter once and for all ! ’” He was silent 
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for a minute or two while I thought that over. Then: 
*‘ Pretty startling business, what ? ” 

** Well, it sure isn’t a sleeping draught ! ’’ I admitted. 

** Sleeping draught—huh! I’ve never had a decent 
night’s sleep ever since!” He drew the blanket tighter 
round his shivering limbs, and looked at me rather patheti- 
cally. ‘‘ I can’t touch the pillow without sending myself 
into a cold sweat !” he growled. “‘ And every time I wake 
up and find it has slipped down the bed—like it had to- 
night———”’ He paused expressively. ‘‘ Do you mind if I 
have another tot of that brandy? ” 


Robert E. Pinkerton 
WET PAINT 


from PEarson’s MAGAZINE, 1932 


ae | got to have eight hundred dollars in two weeks,”’ Jim 
Harper said. “‘ And no fish ! ” 

He crumpled the letter in a huge hand. His face, heavily 
tanned by Pacific winds and ordinarily so good-natured, 
was twisted by a fierce scowl, but his blue eyes belied the 
scowl. They expressed sheer panic. 

Other fishermen gathered on the float knew how Jim 
Harper loved his craft, the spotless white Sea Lion, and that 
the letter told Jim he would lose it if he did not find the 
eight hundred dollars still due. 

“ If the run would start,’’ Dave Perry suggested. 

But Jim Harper had cast off and was heading out of the 
little harbour. Ten minutes later another white fishing boat 
came in past the rocky point. An inexperienced eye would 
have seen the Sea Lion returning, but Sea Otter was lettered 
on her bows. 

** Ben Reed’s got fish,’ Dave Perry said. 

“* And if he and Jim Harper hadn’t had a row, he’d give 
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Jim the eight hundred,’? Henry Ingalls added. ‘“‘ Ben’s 
got money salted away.”’ 

Ben Reed tied up, removed the hatch and disclosed a hold 
filled with silver salmon. Even the fish buyer exclaimed. 
The run had started, and Ben Reed, as usual, had been the 
first man to find it. 

** Three hundred and sixty-eight,’’ Ben said as he started 
to fork out the fish. “‘ That’s a hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars and eighty cents, and I want the cash.”’ 

He was a small man, quick, driving, curt. Ordinarily he 
was friendly enough, but when fish were running he had no 
time for anything else. He had just come from a terrific 
day’s labour, and he was hurrying to get back to the 
same toil. 

‘* No wonder he has money in the bank,” the fish buyer 
said. ‘‘ And on his boat, too. He ain’t even taken time to 
send it into town. If you lads would fish like that.”’ 

‘* Ben’s got luck,’’ Pat Cook growled. 

** And the guts to work !”’ the fish buyer retorted with a 
significant glance at Pat’s slovenly craft. 

A little later the fishermen pulled away from the float, 
out into the open Gulf. But they did not hurry. In the late 
twilight they hung back, waiting for Ben Reed. 

But Ben tarried until after dark, crept along the beach 
without running lights and was off for a few hours’ sleep 
and another day alone with the incoming swarm of salmon 
he had discovered. 

Ben Reed never caught another fish. The next night a 
fisherman, weary from a fruitless day, slipped into a little 
cove to find the Sea Otter at anchor. Her dinghy cuddled 
under the stern, but no smoke came from the chimney pipe 
and no light showed in the cabin portholes. The fisherman 
believed Ben had gone to bed, but the next morning there 
was still no sign of life aboard the Sea Otier. 

Ships have many human qualities and means of expres- 
sion ; perhaps because they are live things. Without a bit of 
gear displaced they can tell of desertion, and even of death. 
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Now the little Sea Otter, spotless, orderly, informed the troller 
unmistakably that she was masterless. 

Gingerly, the fellow went aboard. The fish-hold aft was 
scrubbed and sweet smelling. Down below forward, the living 
quarters were shipshape. Bacon, fried to a crisp, was in a pan 
on the cold stove. A loafofbread had been cut.The slices were 
dry. A square of butter had melted a bit on the table. The 
previous day had been hot. Nothing was out of place, noth- 
ing indicated in any way what had happened to Ben Reed. 

All this was gone over again and again by fishermen and 
the provincial policeman who was summoned. The dinghy 
tied astern showed that Ben had not left the boat. He had 
disappeared while cooking supper. 

The common opinion was that he had fallen overboard, 
probably striking his head. Hundreds of salmon fishers lived 
alone in the little boats up and down the coast. It was inevit- 
able that accidents should happen. And Ben had been 
working hard, toiling like two men. 

No money was found on the boat, but it was generally 
agreed that Ben had a cleverly hidden locker which would 
be discovered later. Nothing was disturbed, as would have 
been the case had a search been made. If someone had 
boarded the Sea Otter with intent to murder and steal, 
there would have been signs of conflict. 

The policeman dragged the spot, but failure to find the 
body meant nothing to the fishermen, who pointed out that 
strong tides eddied through the cove. 

And the run was on. Men were busy with their own 
affairs. The policeman towed the Sea Otter to Vancouver. 
Then, three days after Ben Reed’s disappearance, Dave 
Perry’s Marie was found deserted, exactly as had been the 
Sea Otter, Dinghy tied astern, supper partly cooked, no 
disorder. But no owner. 

Dave Perry was also a successful man and had made good 
money fishing. His boat was found anchored in a quiet 
cove. The policeman returned, dragged, asked questions, 
took the craft away. 
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Fishermen continued to troll through the long days, 
luckily or not as they happened to drag their lines through 
the incoming schools of silver salmon, but their minds 
were no longer on their work. One accident was explain- 
able ; two were not. They began to ask each other questions 
and to recall various incidents. Chief of these was the letter 
Jim Harper had received the evening Ben Reed had dis- 


appeared. 

Two factions sprang up—those who contended fiercely 
that Jim Harper did not have it in him to kill a man, especi- 
ally his old friend. 

*¢ Jim and Ben have been chums for twenty years,’’ Joe 
Caldwell insisted. ‘‘ Always wintered together. They had a 
quarrel a month ago, but they’ve had ’em before and 
made up.”’ 

“* But they built their boats together, just alike, and Ben 
had all the luck and got his paid for, while Jim was laid up 
sick the next season and got no fish the second,” it was 
argued. ‘‘ It got Jim’s goat to see Ben making money while 
he couldn’t even raise the payments on the Sea Lion. And 
it would kill Jim to lose that boat.”’ 

This devotion to the Sea Lion weighed heavily against Jim 
Harper on the scale of public opinion, and that scale tipped 
alarmingly when word came from Vancouver that a careful 
search of the Sea Otter had failed to disclose a single cent 
aboard, while a bank had produced Ben’s will, by which all 
his property was left to Jim Harper. 

At once the Sea Lion’s owner became a marked man. 
Fishermen avoided him when they met on a fish buyer’s 
float. They spoke of the furtive look in his eyes, of his 
haggard face, of how he kept to himself. Jim Harper had 
always been a good-natured, friendly man. Everyone had 
liked Jim. 

** You can’t ever prove it on him,’’ Henry Ingalls said, 
** but Jim did it.” 

- Sure,’ another agreed. ‘‘ He robbed Ben Reed and, 
because there wasn’t enough on the Sea Otter to make up 
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that eight hundred he needs, he done for Dave Perry in 
the same way.”’ 

** And that will o’ Ben’s,”? Henry Ingalls added. “ You 
can’t tell me Jim didn’t know about it. I only hope he’s 
got his eight hundred and don’t go after any of the rest of 
us.” 

The fishermen laughed at that idea. They were alert 
now, and busy with the fishing. No one would get them 
when they had two murders as a warning. But the next 
night Henry Ingalls’ Three Brothers was found at anchor, 
and Henry Ingalls was gone. 

Terror spread through the fishing fleet that combed the 
north end of the Gulf of Georgia. Nothing else was talked 
about on fish buyers’ floats. Few boats put out to fish. The 
provincial policeman was on the spot this time and immedi- 
ately engaged a score of fishermen to drag the bay in which 
the Three Brothers was anchored. 

The body was not found. No sign of a conflict was 
discovered aboard the boat. Like the others, Henry Ingalls 
had been cooking supper. Everything was in order. Yet 
there was no money in the little tin box evidently kept to 
hold fishing receipts. And the fish buyer reported that he 
had paid Henry more than three hundred dollars since the 
start of the run. 


Ray Sackett, the provincial policeman, was the first 
aboard the Three Brothers, and he spent two hours in a 
careful examination. The fishermen had no need to ask 
questions when at last he stepped into his dinghy and 
joined them. Ray was young, and his face told exactly how 
mystified he was. 

“The man don’t live who could find a clue aboard that 
boat !’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ I might do something with finger- 
prints, but I don’t know Henry Ingalls’ and can’t get ’em. 
Besides, the fellow wore the cotton gloves you fellows use 
fishing. The cash box looks like it had been handled with 
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** It was a fisherman all right,’ someone said. 

** Who else could it be ? ’’ Sackett demanded. “‘ He knows 
exactly how you fellows work and live, all about your boats 
and your habits.”’ 

‘* He just waits until he finds someone anchored alone in 
a cove,’ Joe Caldwell said. 

** And gets ’em while they’re cooking supper,”’ Sackett 
continued. ‘‘ That means after dark. He probably sneaks 
up in a dinghy, gets aboard and - 

** But you can’t step aboard a small boat unless the owner 
feels it,’’ Joe Caldwell objected. “‘ And there’s never a sign 
of a fight. The dinghy’s always fast to the stern. If it was 
once, you’d think a man fell overboard. Three times——”’ 

He paused significantly, and no one commented. They 
could understand, too, how Ben Reed had fallen for a trick 
the first time, and how Dave Perry might have been 
trapped the same way. But Henry Ingalls had been suffici- 
ently warned to be on his guard against any unusual 
occurrence. Yet he had disappeared in exactly the same 
manner as the first two. 

** If there wasn’t a law against our carrying a gun,” a 
fisherman growled. 

‘“What good would a gun do you?” Ray Sackett 
snapped. ‘‘ And you fellows, fishing all over the Gulf, 
anchoring any place you feel like, selling fish at half a 
dozen places—I got no chance to check up on any of you. 
The man who did this has been clever enough to get himself 
a good alibi. I don’t see id 

The policeman frankly was stumped. He looked about 
uncertainly, trying to retain his dignity and coolness and 
most obviously failing. 

‘* There’s one thing,’’ he said. “‘ Spread the word around 
as much as you can that no man is to anchor alone from 
now on. Keep bunched up.”’ 

Joe Caldwell laughed. “‘ You don’t have to tell us that,” 
he said. “I’m not taking any chances. And look here, 
Sackett. You can’t check on every fisherman, but there’s 
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one or two you might watch. Did you ever think of search- 
ing the Sea Lion ?”’ 

‘You wouldn’t have to look any farther,’’ another 
fisherman snarled. ‘‘ Unless Jim’s cute enough not to keep 
the money aboard.”’ 

They were anxious now to tell of Jim Harper’s need of 
money, of how he had benefited by Ben Reed’s will, of the 
manner in which he avoided them, of his haggard face. 

‘“ Why didn’t you tell me all this before?’’ Sackett 
demanded angrily. “‘ There’s your motive. And Harper’s a 
big fellow. The three that have been killed were small. 
Maybe that’s why there’s never any sign of a fight. He 
could call ’em on deck and yank ’em overboard. Who saw 
Harper last ? ”’ 

They gave what directions they could, and Sackett rowed 
to his motor boat and departed. Late that afternoon he saw 
the Sea Lion, poles lowered, trolling in the Gulf, and soon 
he was alongside. 

“Take in your gear,’”’ the policeman commanded. “ I 
want a talk with you.”’ 

‘“*So you think I done it, eh?’ Jim Harper said when 
Sackett was aboard. ‘“‘ Everybody else has been thinkin’ 
so.”” 


bd 


The policeman studied his man. Jim Harper was a giant, 
but now he sat hunched over in the tiny fishing cockpit, 
inert, haggard and sombre. 

** IT suppose you’ve got good alibis ready,’’ Sackett shot at 
him. 

‘* Not a one,”’ Jim answered. “‘ It just happens that every 
night one of these things happened I’ve been anchored 
alone.’ 

** Where ? ”’ 

‘**'What’s the good o’ tellin’ you? A boat don’t leave 
tracks on the water, or an anchor on the bottom at ten 
fathoms. At least, when you can’t see the bottom.”’ 

““T can check against you wherever you’ve been, you 
know.”’ 
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*“* Sure, and find out if somebody else didn’t anchor some 
place the same night I claim I did. But that don’t get you 
anything, Ray. And besides, I’m goin’ to keep on anchorin’ 
alone. I want that fellow to tackle me.”’ 

The last came in a sudden and wholly unexpected burst 
of passion. Ray Sackett studied Jim in bewilderment. 

“I know what they’re sayin’,”’ the fisherman rushed on. 
** I know how bad it looks for me, with me needin’ money 
to save my boat and my havin’ had a quarrel with Ben 
Reed. I even know about Ben’s will. But why shouldn’t I 
know about that ? My will was made out the same way. Ben 
and me did that years ago. We’ve been chums for twenty 
years. Always fished the Gulf together. Always wintered 
together. Had our boats built just alike. Same motors. Only 
my berth was three inches longer’n Ben’s. 

** And do you know what we had our words about, Ben 
and me? We always made fast together and cooked 
together. And it was my turn to cook breakfast, and Ben 
claimed it was his. We’ve done that before. Two fellows 
livin’ together twenty years got to have a little trouble. 
We always got over it. I was goin’ to go to Ben. He’d a’ 
give me that eight hundred I needed.”’ 

Jim Harper was no longer inert and hunched over in the 
tiny cockpit. Suddenly he arose and towered over the 
policeman. | 

“I’m goin’ to get that fellow !”’ he roared. ‘‘ I’m goin’ 
to beat you to him. And there won’t be anything left when 
you come along, or any more murders. Ben Reed was my 
chum for twenty years, and I don’t care whether I lose my 
boat or what the others say about me. I’m goin’ to get that 
fellow and feed him to the dogfish. 

* You ! You got nothing against me. You can’t take me 
in because of what all the fishermen say. And if you had a 
good reason to, I wouldn’t go with you. I got to stay out 
here and get that fellow. Now run along, and don’t go to 
taggin’ me too close, because you might scare him off.”’ 

Ray Sackett hesitated. He was not wholly convinced. 
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Rather, in Jim Harper’s glowing eyes, he read something 
else. He wondered if the man were sane, if perhaps a mania 
were not responsible for the murders. 

** All right, Jim,’ he said soothingly. “‘ We'll let it rest 
as it is for a while.”’ 

He started his own boat and turned away towards the 
south, but behind an island he hove to, watching the Sea 
Lion. Her white hull was easily followed, for most of the 
boats were green, grey or black, but when dusk came and 
he followed northward he lost sight of her. And that night 
Joe Caldwell disappeared from the Eva M. 

The most astonishing feature of the fourth murder was 
the fact that Joe had anchored with half a dozen other boats 
in a small cove in Barclay Bay. None of them had fished 
that day. In the evening they had met, discussing the terror 
that had swept the gulf. The fish were running in large 
numbers. The men were losing the best of the season’s 
fishing. But fear held them inactive, gathered together for 
protection. 

Yet numbers had not protected them. They had talked 
until after the late darkness came, and then each man had 
retired to his own boat. They knew Joe Caldwell reached the 
Eva M, anchored near the point and farthest out, because 
he had stood on deck for a few minutes, continuing the 
conversation. Later, a light had been seen in his cabin. 

But in the morning he was gone. The others had eaten 
breakfast before they discovered he was not up. Someone 
called and Joe did not answer. Then they investigated, and 
it was the same story. Nothing misplaced. No sign of a 
struggle. The dinghy made fast astern. 

Fresh terror gripped the men on the other six boats, and 
It quickly spread around the shores of the Gulf. Warnings 
and caution had not staved off death, nor had their 
anchoring close together. All that day the boats fled south- 
ward before the mysterious deaths. In the late afternoon 
only a few craft continued to fish. One had a white hull, 
and her name was the Sea Lion. 
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jim Harper had heard of Joe Caldwell’s death, and his 
face was more grim than ever as his motor shoved him 
slowly up and down in search of fish. Joe was his friend, 
as had been Dave Perry and Henry Ingalls. All were of the 
better class of fishermen, more industrious and successful, 
and they had been drawn together through the years. But 
Jim thought of Ben Reed more than the others and of the 
empty winters that stretched ahead. 

In the ten days since Ben Reed’s disappearance Jim had 
considered little else than the manner thereof. He had 
attacked the problem from every angle. He had visited the 
coves where the deserted boats had been found. He had 
tried to picture just what could happen that a man might 
be taken from his craft without leaving a trace. 

And Jim Harper had considered one by one the men of 
the salmon trolling fleet. He had thought of Black Jack, a 
Jamaican, very black and very small, a cruel, vindictive 
man given to voodoo and other queer things. Jim kept an 
eye on Black Jack. 

A half-dozen others interested him, men whose boats 
were kept in slovenly manner, who complained of their 
luck when the sole trouble was laziness. They were an 
unwholesome lot, and all capable of petty thievery at least. 
Pat Cook was one of them. Jim would not have considered 
Cook had he not remembered that the man was on the float 
when he received the letter about the Sea Lion and when 
Ben Reed had come in with the first big catch of silver 
salmon. 

Jim Harper, scanning the Gulf, saw that he was left 
almost alone, but he kept on, getting a few fish. He had 
caught five hundred dollars’ worth since receiving the 
letter. 

But as the day waned he gave little heed to the seven 
lines he dragged. He studied each distant craft and the 
ragged shore-line, and just after sunset he went into the 
little cove where Ben Reed had been killed and there 
dropped anchor. 
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* Tt was one to a hundred or more,’’ he muttered when 
he had made the cable fast. ‘‘ Now, it’s one to five or six.”’ 

He sat on deck, smoking, until darkness came, and 
listening in the still air for the faint sound of a motor. 
Somehow, Jim Harper felt that the end had come. He 
understood thoroughly the case that could be made out 
against him ; but most of all he feared that the slayer would 
not take another chance. Clever as the man was, he could 
not expect to continue without being caught. 

But no sound of a motor came, and at last Jim went 
below to cook his late supper. He found that his hands 
trembled as he set out the dishes, that he kept looking out 
of the portholes, although he could not see past them. 

When the pan was hot and he had dropped in the bacon, 
he drew back, listening intently, scarcely breathing. It had 
been at this point that the others had ceased cooking, had 
disappeared so inexplicably. Jim felt that he was losing 
control of himself, that something terrible was about to 
happen. 

And at that moment he heard a sound. It was unmistak- 
able, the rapid thumping of oar-locks by short, jerky 
strokes of the oars. Jim drew a deep breath and the agitation 
slipped from him. Suddenly he was keenly alert, ready. His 
chance had come at last. 

The row-boat drew nearer. From the lighted cabin 
nothing could be seen through a porthole, and softly Jim 
crept up the companion-way to his tiny wheel-house. His 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness outside and he 
saw the dinghy coming up astern. A swift breath of exulta- 
tion escaped from his lungs, and then he was silent, poised for 
action. Ben Reed and the others were about to be avenged. 

But the row-boat slowed and hung off the stern. Jim 
was astounded to hear a sob. He could see better now, and 
the oarsman, he discovered, was a tiny person, no more 
than a boy. Again Jim heard the sob and a low cry. 

““'What’s the matter, sonny ?’’ Jim’s deep voice came 
from the wheel-house. 
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At once the boat came closer. 

** Oh, mister ! Quick ! He’s got my dad ! ”’ 

The boy dropped his oars and began to weep. His dinghy 
slid on and bumped into the Sea Lton. A glance told Jim 
Harper it was empty except for the boy, and Jim was 
conscious only of a vast disappointment. 

** Quick, mister !’’ the boy cried, looking up suddenly. 
*¢ T think he killed my dad. His head’s all blood. He couldn’t 
talk. It was a black man. Hurry, mister ! ”’ 

The boy was hysterical. Jim Harper hesitated. He had 
expected one of the mysterious attacks, was ready for it. 
But the boy’s last remark finally clicked. A black man ! 
The Jamaica negro ! Jim had not been attacked, as he had 
hoped, but he was lucky enough to be near by. He still had 
a chance at the killer. 

** Where is all this ? ’’ Jim demanded. “‘ Is he gone ? I'll 
get my dinghy.”’ 

*“No!’”’ the boy wailed. ‘‘ Hurry, please, mister ! You 
can come with me. It’s just around the point.”’ 

Jim dropped into the stern of the dinghy, shoved off. 
The boy began to row frantically, and Jim placed his big 
hands over the little ones and pushed, fisherman fashion. 

‘* Has this black man gone ? ”’ he asked. 

‘* He was in a dinghy. He can’t get far.”’ 

Jim shoved mightily, and soon they were around the 
point. Here, behind a small island, another fishing boat 
lay at anchor. No light shone from it. The boy began to 
cry. 

** I was in the upper berth,”’ he sobbed. “ I heard a noise 
and I yelled. Afterwards, when I struck a match, I saw my 
dad in the lower berth. His head was all blood. We’d heard 
you come in here, so I rowed over.”’ 

** Did you see anybody ? ”’ 

‘* I saw that black face in the wheel-house door, and I 
saw a boat row away. He went north.”’ 

They were drawing alongside now. Jim reached out a 
hand to grasp the stern. 
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** Don’t !°? the boy cried. ‘‘ Come amidships. The after 
end’s all wet paint.”’ 

Wet paint ! Instinctively, Jim Harper jerked his hand 
away, but it was as if he had thrown a huge electric switch 
and, in a blinding glare of light, the present and all the past 
were revealed. 

In that light everything was so simple and so clear. Like 
Ben Reed and the others, he had left his own boat without a 
struggle, without leaving a trace, a supper half cooked. 

Wet paint ! In a moment of fear and of danger. A fisher- 
man stopping at the height of the salmon run to put on a 
new Coat ! 

Again Jim Harper’s hand shot out to grasp the rail. He 
stopped the dinghy, drew it back. He felt only old, cracked 
paint, as he knew he would, and he leaped on to the stern 
of the small, disreputable fishing craft. 

‘** Now !”’ he bellowed. ‘“‘ Come out of that wheel-house, 
you dirty killer, or I’ll pull it down on top of you.”’ 

He could see the movement of a shadow inside and knew 
he was right. Had he climbed aboard amidships a club 
would have descended upon his head when his chin was 
close to his knees. That was the way it had worked. That 
was how Ben and the other three had been caught. 

As if in confirmation, the boy gave a little scream of terror 
and shoved his dinghy away from the boat. 

Jim Harper believed the man waited with a gun, but Jim 
had become a wild, mad thing. He ripped the hatch cover 
off the fish-hold and hurled it into the tiny door of the 
wheel-house, and he was right behind the hatch cover. He 
did not care what sort of weapon the man might have. He 
wished only to get hands on him. 

Jim plunged on, down the steps. He heard the man in the 
dark cabin. He received a blow on the head, but an uplifted 
arm broke the force of it and he pressed on, to feel some- 
thing slide past his legs. Instantly he reached down, and the 
battle was on. 

It did not last long. Jim Harper was cramped in the low, 
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narrow cabin. He couid not swing his great arms, and his 
opponent was a wild cat. But Jim had strength ; he knew 
he had the murderer of Ben Reed in his grasp at last, and 
he used all his crushing force. 

At last he got the hold he wanted. He heard a thud, and 
all was still. 

Panting, listening, Jim stood there. Finally he struck a 
match. A man lay on the floor, his head close to the heavy 
fly-wheel of the engine. The man was Pat Cook. 

Jim stared until the match burned his fingers. Again he 
saw the whole thing, the boy’s fearful pleas, the departure to 
the rescue in the boy’s dinghy, the bacon left sizzling on a 
hot stove, the wet paint on the after deck and a clout over 
the head as the victim climbed aboard at the wheel-house. 
That was how Pat Cook had worked it. He had gone to 
the victim’s boat later, of course, a whole night in which to 
search it carefully, get the money and depart without a 
trace. 

And now Jim had killed the slayer. He knew that as he 
looked at the white face. Cook’s head had hit the heavy 
fly-wheel. 

“* Hands up, Harper, and come on deck !”’ 

Jim started. It was Ray Sackett’s voice, and at the same 
instant a flash-light shone in his eyes. At the apex of the 
cone of light was a revolver. 

** No fooling ! ? Sackett snapped. ‘‘ I’ve got you with the 
goods. Come on.”’ 

Jim was blinded by the light and he stumbled up the 
steps. 

‘I’m sorry I had to give you so much rope,”’ the police- 
man continued. ‘‘ That’s five you’ve killed.” 

Jim Harper stared, aghast. 

‘* But he’s the one—Pat Cook ! Ill tell you how he worked 
it.”” 

‘S Yeah ? Pat put up a better fight than the others, you 
mean. You’re as good as hung now, Harper.”’ 

Jim knew he was, He had been caught in the act of killing 
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a man, and the real story would sound like a fairy tale. 
Unless he found the boy ! Jim’s head went up. He heard the 
faint click of an oar-lock out past the island. He had to 
have that boy, and the boy’s story. 

Swiftly, as he was accustomed to jerking big spring : 
salmon on to the deck, Jim Harper swung a great hand and 
knocked the flash-light from Sackett’s grip. The revolver 
roared, but before it could be fired again, Jim had hold of 
the wrist above it. His other arm went around the police- 
man’s neck. 

Jim did not speak. He exerted all his strength and shook 
the gun loose, heard it splash into the water. 

** Now I’m leaving,’ he said. “ But I'll be back. I’m 
sorry, Ray, but I had to do it. Don’t worry.” 

He jumped into the policeman’s dinghy and pulled 
quickly away, out to the island across the mouth of the 
cove. There he listened a moment, suddenly very anxious. 
He had to have that boy. 

For a moment nothing happened, and then he heard a 
far-away click, unmistakable. Ten minutes later he lifted a 
sobbing, resistless child into the dinghy. He rowed back to 
Pat Cook’s boat. 

** Ray,’ he said, as he drew near, “ I had to get this little 
lad to clear myself. I’ve just rowed back with him ; haven’t 
talked to him yet. I’ll put him aboard, and then I want you 
to come with me while I tell you a story. Afterwards I want 
you to go back and talk to the boy. That will do the trick.”’ 


A half-hour later the policeman was convinced, and when 
he and Jim went below in Cook’s boat they made an 
important discovery. Pat Cook was still alive. He lived until 
he was hanged. 

The boy ? He now lives aboard the Sea Lion. He is getting 
his courage back. Pat Cook had been his stepfather, but 
had never taken the boy fishing until that summer. For a 
time the horror of it all threatened the boy’s reason. He 
had been kept hidden in the cabin whenever Cook neared 
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another boat. He had been badly beaten. His thin little 
back was covered with welts. And Cook, broken in the end, 
admitted that he had intended to kill the youngster. 

But the boy 1s responding to Jim’s kindliness, although he 
still wakens some nights and the tiny cabin of the Sea Lion 
echoes to his screams. 


Melville Davisson Post 
THE WRONG HAND 


from UncLE ABNER 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1918 


Abner never would have taken me into that house if he 
could have helped it. He was on a desperate mission and a 
child was the last company he wished ; but he had to do it. 
It was an evening of early winter—raw and cold. A chilling 
rain was beginning to fall; night was descending and I 
could not go on. I had been into the upcountry and had 
taken this short cut through the hills that lay here against 
the mountains. I would have been home by now, but a 
broken shoe had delayed me. 

I did not see Abner’s horse until I approached the cross- 
roads, but I think he had seen me from a distance. His 
great chestnut stood in the grassplot between the roads, 
and Abner sat upon him like a man of stone. He had made 
his decision when I got to him, 

The very aspect of the land was sinister. The house 
stood on a hill ; round its base, through the sodded meadows 
the river ran—dark, swift and silent ; stretching westward 
was a forest and for background the great mountains stood 
into the sky. The house was very old. The high windows 
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were of little panes of glass and on the ancient white door 
the paint was seamed and cracked with age. 

The name of the man who lived here was a byword in 
the hills. He was a hunchback, who sat his great roan as 
though he were a spider in the saddle. He had been married 
more than once ; but one wife had gone mad, and my Uncle 
Abner’s drovers had found the other on a summer morning 
swinging to the limb of a great elm that stood before the 
door, a bridle-rein knotted around her throat and her bare 
feet scattering the yellow pollen of the ragweed. That elm 
was to us a duletree. One could not ride beneath it for the 
swinging of this ghost. 

The estate, undivided, belonged to Gaul and his brother. 
This brother lived beyond the mountains. He never came 
until he came that last time. Gaul rendered some account- 
ing and they managed in that way. It was said the brother 
believed himself defrauded and had come finally to divide 
the lands ; but this was gossip. Gaul said his brother came 
upon a visit and out of love for him. 

One did not know where the truth lay between these 
stories. Why he came we could not be certain ; but why he 
remained was beyond a doubt. 

One morning Gaul came to my Uncle Abner, clinging to 
the pommel of his saddle while his great horse galloped, to 
say that he had found his brother dead, and asking Abner 
to go with some others and look upon the man before one 
touched his body—and then to get him buried. 

The hunchback snivelled and cried out that his nerves 
were gone with grief and the terror of finding his brother’s 
throat cut open and the blood upon him as he lay ghastly 
in his bed. He did not know a detail. He had looked in at 
the door—and fled. His brother had not got up and he had 
gone to call him. Why his brother had done this thing he 
could not imagine—he was in perfect health and he slept 
beneath his roof in love. The hunchback had blinked his 
red-lidded eyes and twisted his big, hairy hands, and 
presented the aspect of grief. It looked grotesque and 
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loathsome ; but—how else could a toad look in his 
extremity ? 

Abner had gone with my father and Elnathan Stone. 
They had found the man as Gaul said—the razor by his 
hand and the marks of his fingers and his struggle on him 
and about the bed. And the country had gone to see him 
buried. The hills had been afire with talk, but Abner and 
my father and Elnathan Stone were silent. They came silent 
from Gaul’s house ; they stood silent before the body when 
it was laid out for burial ; and, bareheaded, they were 
silent when the earth received it. 

A little later, however, when Gaul brought forth a will, 
leaving the brother’s share of the estate to the hunchback, 
with certain loving words, and a mean allowance to the 
man’s children, the three had met together and Abner 
had walked about all night. 

As we turned in toward the house Abner asked me if 
I had got my supper. I told him “ Yes ” ; and at the ford 
he stopped and sat a moment in the saddle. 

** Martin,” he said, “‘ get down and drink. It is God’s 
river and the water clean in it.” 

Then he extended his great arm toward the shadowy house. 

“* We shall go in,” he said ; “ but we shall not eat nor 
drink there, for we do not come in peace.” 

I do not know much about that house, for I saw only 
one room in it ; that was empty, cluttered with dust and 
rubbish, and pre-empted by the spider. Long double win- 
dows of little panes of glass looked out over the dark, silent 
river slipping past without a sound, and the rain driving 
into the forest and the loom of the mountains. There was a 
fire—the trunk of an apple-tree burning, with one end in 
the fireplace. There were some old chairs with black hair- 
cloth seats, and a sofa—all very old. These the hunchback 
did not sit on, for the dust appeared when they were 
touched. He had a chair beside the hearth, and he sat 
in that—a high-backed chair, made like a settee and 
padded—the arms padded too; but there the padding 
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was worn out and ragged, where his hands had plucked it. 

He wore a blue coat, made with little capes to hide his 
hump, and he sat tapping the burning tree with his cane. 
There was a gold piece set into the head of this black stick. 
He had it put there, the gossips said, that his fingers might 
be always on the thing he loved. His grey hair lay along 
his face and the draft of the chimney moved it. 

He wondered why we came, and his eyes declared how 
the thing disturbed him ; they flared up and burned down 
—now gleaming in his head as he looked us over, and now 
dull as he considered what he saw. 

The man was misshapen and doubled up, but there was 
strength and vigour in him. He had a great, cavernous 
mouth, and his voice was a sort of bellow. One has seen an 
oak-tree, dwarfed and stunted into knots, but with the 
toughness and vigour of a great oak in it. Gaul was a thing 
like that. 

He cried out when he saw Abner. He was taken by sur- 
prise ; and he wished to know if we came by chance or 
upon some errand. 

** Abner,” he said, ‘* come in. It’s a devil’s night—rain 
and the driving wind.” 

‘* The weather,” said Abner, “‘ is in God’s hand.” 

** God ! ” cried Gaul. ‘‘ I would shoestrap! such a God ! 
The autumn is not half over and here is winter come, and 
no pasture left and the cattle to be fed.” 

Then he saw me, with my scared white face—and he 
was certain that we came by chance. He craned his thick 
neck and looked. 

““ Bub,” he said, “come in and warm your fingers. I 
will not hurt you. I did not twist my body up like this to 
frighten children—it was Abner’s God.” 

We entered and sat down by the fire. The apple-tree 
blazed and crackled ; the wind outside increased ; the rain 
turned to a kind of sleet that rattled on the window-glass 
like shot. The room was lighted by two candles in tall brass 


1 Referring to the custom of flogging a slave with a shoemaker’s strap. 
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candlesticks. They stood at each end of the mantelpiece, 
smeared with tallow. The wind whooped and spat into 
the chimney ; and now and then a puff of wood-smoke 
blew out and mounted up along the blackened fireboard. 

Abner and the hunchback talked of the price of cattle, 
of the “‘ blackleg ’ among yearlings—that fatal disease that 
we had so much trouble with—and of the “‘ lump-jaw.” 

Gaul said that if calves were kept in small lots and not 
all together the “ blackleg ’’ was not so apt to strike them ; 
and he thought the “ lump-jaw ” was a germ. Fatten the 
bullock with green corn and put it in a car, he said, when 
the lump begins to come. The Dutch would eat it—and 
what poison could hurt the Dutch ! But Abner said the 
creature should be shot. 

‘““ And lose the purchase money and a summer’s graz- 
ing ? ” cried Gaul. “‘ Not I ! I ship the beast.” 

** Then,” said Abner, “‘ the inspector in the market ought 
to have it shot and you fined to boot.” 

“<The inspector in the market !’’ And Gaul laughed. 
“Why, I slip him a greenback—thus ! ’—and he set his 
thumb against his palm. “‘ And he is glad to see me. ‘ Gaul, 
bring in all you can,’ said one ; ‘ it means a little something 
to us both.’ ”? And the hunchback’s iene clucked and 
chuckled in his throat. 

And they talked of renters, and men to harvest the hay 
and feed the cattle in the winter. And on this topic Gaul 
did not laugh ; he cursed. Labour was a lost art and the 
breed of men run out. This new set were worthless—they 
had hours—and his oaths filled all the rafters. Hours ! 
Why, under his father men worked from dawn until dark 
and cleaned their horses by a lantern. . . . These were 
decadent times that we were come on. In the good days 
one bought a man for two hundred eagles ; but now the 
creature was a citizen and voted at the polls—and could not 
be kicked. And if one took his cane and drubbed him he 
was straightway sued at law, in an action of trespass on 
the case, for damages. . . . Men had gone mad with these 
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new-fangled notions, and the earth was likely to grow up 
with weeds ! 

Abner said there was a certain truth in this—and that 
truth was that men were idler than their fathers. Certain 
preachers preached that labour was a curse and backed it 
up with Scripture ; but he had read the Scriptures for him- 
self and the curse was idleness. Labour and God’s Book 
would save the world ; they were two wings that a man 
could get his soul to Heaven on. 

** They can all go to hell, for me,” said Gaul, “ and so I 
have my day’s work first.” 

And he tapped the tree with his great stick and cried out 
that his workhands robbed him. He had to sit his horse and 
watch or they hung their scythes up ; and he must put 
sulphur in his cattle’s meal or they stole it from him ; and 
they milked his cows to feed their scurvy babies. He would 
have their hides off if it were not for these tender laws. 

Abner said that, while one saw to his day’s work done, 
he must see to something more; that a man was his 
brother’s keeper in spite of Cain’s denial—and he must 
keep him ; that the elder had his right to the day’s work, 
but the younger had also his right to the benefits of his 
brother’s guardianship. The fiduciary had One to settle 
with. It would go hard if he should shirk the trust. 

*“* I do not recognise your trust,” said Gaul. “‘ I live here 
for myself.” 

“ For yourself! ’’ cried Abner. “ And would you know 
what God thinks of you ? ” 

** And would you know what I think of God ?”’ cried Gaul. 

* What do you think of Him ? ” said Abner. 

“I think He’s a scarecrow,” said Gaul. “ And I think, 
Abner, that I am a wiser bird than you are. I have not sat 
cawing in a tree, afraid of this thing. I have seen its wooden 
spine under its patched jacket, and the crosspiece peeping 
from the sleeves, and its dangling legs. And I have gone 
down into its field and taken what I liked in spite of its 
flapping coat-tails. ... Why, Abner, this thing your God 
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depends on is a thing called fear ; and I do not have it.” 

Abner looked at him hard, but he did not answer. He 
turned, instead, to me. 

** Martin,” he said, ‘‘ you must go to sleep, lad.’? And 
he wrapped me in his greatcoat and put me to bed on the 
sofa—behind him in the corner. I was snug and warm there 
and I could have slept like Saul, but I was curious to know 
what Abner came for and I peeped out through a button- 
hole of the greatcoat. 

Abner sat for a long time, his elbows on his knees, his 
hands together and his eyes looking into the fire. The 
hunchback watched him, his big, hairy hands moving on 
the padded arms of his chair and his sharp eyes twinkling 
like specks of glass. Finally Abner spoke—I judged he 
believed me now asleep. 

** And so, Gaul,’”’ he said, ‘‘ you think God is a scare- 
crow ?”’ 

**T do,” said Gaul. 

** And you have taken what you liked ? ”’ 

**T have,” said Gaul. 

** Well,” said Abner, “ I have come to ask you to return 
what you have taken—and something besides, for usury.” 

He got a folded paper out of his poenet and handed it 
across the hearth to Gaul. 

The hunchback took it, leaned back in his chair, un- 
folded it at his leisure and at his leisure read it through. 


‘* A deed in fee,’”? he said, ‘‘ for all these lands ... to 
my brother’s children. The legal terms are right : ‘ Doth 
grant, with covenants of general warranty.’ .. . It is well 
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drawn, Abner ; but I am not pleased to ‘ grant. 

‘* Gaul,” said Abner, ‘‘ there are certain reasons that 
may move you.” 

The hunchback smiled. 

‘‘ They must be very excellent to move a man to alienate 
his lands.” 

‘* Excellent they are,”’ said Abner. “ I shall mention the 
best one first.” 
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“Do,” said Gaul, and his grotesque face was merry. 

“It is this,” said Abner: ‘* You have no heirs. Your 
brother’s son is now a man ; he should marry a wife and 
rear up children to possess these lands. And, as he is thus 
called upon to do what you cannot do, Gaul, he should 
have the things you have, to use.” 

‘* That’s a very pretty reason, Abner,” said the hunch- 
back, ‘‘ and it does you honour ; but I know a better.” 

*¢ What is it, Gaul ? ’’ said Abner. 

The hunchback grinned. ‘‘ Let us say, my pleasure ! ” 

Then he struck his bootleg with his great black stick. 

** And now,” he cried, ‘* who’s back of this tomfoolery ? ” 

‘I am,” said Abner. 

The hunchback’s heavy brows shot down. He was not 
disturbed, but he knew that Abner moved on no fool’s 
errand. 

“Abner,” he said, ‘‘ you have some reason for this 
thing. What is it?” 

**T have several reasons for it,” replied Abner, ‘‘ and 
I gave you the best one first.” 

“* Then the rest are not worth the words to say them in,” 
cried Gaul. 

“You are mistaken there,” replied Abner; “I said 
that I would give you the best reason, not the strongest. 
... Think of the reason I have given. We do not have our 
possessions in fee in this world, Gaul, but upon lease and 
for a certain term of service. And when we make default 
in that service the lease abates and a new man can take 
the title.” 

Gaul did not understand and he was wary. 

** I carry out my brother’s will,”’ he said. 

** But the dead,”’ replied Abner, “‘ cannot retain dominion 
over things. There can be no tenure beyond a life estate. 
These lands and chattels are for the uses of men as they 
arrive. The needs of the living overrule the devises of the 
dead.” / 

Gaul was watching Abner closely. He knew that this was 
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some digression, but he met it with equanimity. He put 
his big, hairy fingers together and spoke with a judicial air. 

“Your argument,” he said, “‘ is without a leg to stand 
on. It is the dead who govern. Look you, man, how they 
work their will upon us ! Who have made the laws ? The 
dead ! Who have made the customs that we obey and that 
form and shape our lives ? The dead ! And the titles to our 
lands—have not the dead devised them? . . . If a surveyor 
runs a line he begins at some corner that the dead set up ; 
and if one goes to law‘upon a question the judge looks back- 
ward through his books until he finds out how the dead have 
settled it—and he follows that. And all the writers, when 
they would give weight and authority to their opinions, 
quote the dead ; and the orators and all those who preach 
and lecture—are not their mouths filled with words that 
the dead have spoken ? Why, man, our lives follow grooves 
that the dead have run out with their thumbnails ! ” 

He got on his feet and looked at Abner. 

‘What my brother has written in his will I will obey,” 
he said. “‘ Have you seen that paper, Abner? ” 

“IT have not,” said Abner, “‘ but I have read the copy 
in the county clerk’s book. It bequeathed these lands to 
you.” 

The hunchback went over to an dld secretary standing 
against the wall. He pulled it open, got out the will and a 
pack of letters and brought them to the fire. He laid the 
letters on the table beside Abner’s deed and held out the will. 

Abner took the testament and read it. 

** Do you know my brother’s writing ? ” said Gaul. 

**T do,” said Abner. 

** Then you know he wrote that will.” 

‘* He did,’ said Abner. “‘ It is in Enoch’s hand.” Then 
he added : “‘ But the date is a month before your brother 
came here.” 

** Yes,’ said Gaul ; ‘it was not written in this house. 
My brother sent it to me. See—here is the envelope that it 
‘Came in, postmarked on that date.” 
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Abner took the envelope and compared the date. “‘ It is 
the very day,” he said, “‘ and the address is in Enoch’s 
hand.” 

“It is,” said Gaul; ‘‘ when my brother had set his 
signature to this will he addressed that cover. He told me 
of it.”’ The hunchback sucked in his cheeks and drew down 
his eyelids. “‘ Ah, yes,” he said, ‘“‘ my brother loved me ! ” 

‘“* He must have loved you greatly,” replied Abner, “ to 
thus disinherit his own flesh and blood.” 

“And am not I of his own flesh and blood too ? ”’ cried 
the hunchback. ‘‘ The strain of blood in my brother runs 
pure in me ; in these children it is diluted. Shall not one love 
his own blood first ? ” 

** Love ! ’ echoed Abner. “‘ You speak the word, Gaul— 
but do you understand it? ”’ 

“I do,” said Gaul ; ** for it bound my brother to me.” 

** And did it bind you to him ? ” said Abner. 

I could see the hunchback’s great white eyelids drooping 
and his lengthened face. 

“We were like David and Jonathan,”’ he said. ‘‘ I would 
have given my right arm for Enoch and he would have 
died for me.” 

*“* He did !”’ said Abner. 

I saw the hunchback start, and, to conceal the gesture, 
he stooped and thrust the trunk of the apple tree a little 
farther into the fireplace. A cloud of sparks sprang up. 
A gust of wind caught the loose sash in the casement 
behind us and shook it as one, barred out and angry, shakes 
a door. When the hunchback rose Abner had gone on. 

“If you loved your brother like that,”’ he said, “ you 
will do him this service—you will sign this deed.”’ 

‘But, Abner,” replied Gaul, ‘‘ such was not my brother’s 
will. By the law, these children will inherit at my death. 
Can they not wait ? ” 

** Did you wait ? ” said Abner. 

The hunchback flung up his head. 

*“‘ Abner,” he cried, ‘“‘ what do you mean by that?” 
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And he searched my uncle’s face for some indicatory sign ; 
but there was no sign there—the face was stern and quiet. 

** I mean,” said Abner, “‘ that one ought not to have an 
interest in another’s death.” 

‘Why not?” said Gaul. 

‘* Because,”’ replied Abner, ‘‘ one may be tempted to 
step in before the providence of God and do its work for it.” 

Gaul turned the innuendo with a cunning twist. 

“You mean,” he said, ‘‘ that these children may come 
to seek my death ? ” 

I was astonished at Abner’s answer. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said ; “‘ that is what I mean.” 

** Man,” cried the hunchback, ‘‘ you make me laugh ! ” 

** Laugh as you like,’”’ replied Abner ; “‘ but I am sure 
that these children will not look at this thing as we have 
looked at it.” 

** As who have looked at it ? ”? said Gaul. 

‘As my brother Rufus and Elnathan Stone and I,” 
said Abner. 

‘And so,”’ said the hunchback, “‘ you gentlemen have 
considered how to save my life. I am much obliged to you.” 
He made a grotesque, mocking bow. ‘‘ And how have you 
meant to save it?” | 

‘* By the signing of that deed,”’ said Abner. 

**T thank you !”’ cried the hunchback. “ But I am not 
pleased to save my life that way.” 

I thought Abner would give some biting answer ; but, 
instead, he spoke slowly and with a certain hesitation. 

‘‘ There is no other way,’’ he said. ‘‘ We have believed 
that the stigma of your death and the odium on the name 
and all the scandal would in the end wrong these children 
more than the loss of this estate during the term of your 
natural life ; but it is clear to me that they will not so 
regard it. And we are bound to lay it before them if you 
do not sign this deed. It is not for my brother Rufus and 
Elnathan Stone and me to decide this question.” 

**'To decide what question ?”’ said Gaul. 

Np 
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: “© Whether you are to live or die !’’ said Abner. 

. The hunchback’s face grew stern and resolute. He sat 
down in his chair, put his stick between his knees and 
looked my uncle in the eyes. 

‘* Abner,” he said, “‘ you are talking in some riddle. .’. . 
Say the thing out plain. Do you think I forged that will ? ” 

‘© IT do not,”’ said Abner. 

** Nor could any man!” cried the hunchback. “ It is 
in my brother’s hand—every word of it; and, besides, 
there is neither ink nor paper in this house. I figure on a 
slate ; and when I have a thing to say I go and tell it.” 

‘“* And yet,” said Abner, ‘‘ the day before your brother’s 
death you bought some sheets of foolscap of the postmaster.” 

“¢ T did,”’ said Gaul—“‘ and for my brother. Enoch wished 
to make some calculations with his pencil. I have the 
paper with his figures on it.” 

He went to his desk and brought back some sheets. 

** And yet,” said Abner, ‘ this will is written on a page 
of foolscap.”’ 

“* And why not?” said Gaul. “‘ Is it not sold in every 
store to Mexico ? ” 

It was the truth—and Abner drummed on the table. 

** And now,”’ said Gaul, “‘ we have laid one suspicion by 
looking it squarely in the face ; let us lay the other. What 
did you find about my brother’s death to moon over ? ” 

“Why,” said Abner, “‘ should he take his own life in this 
house ? ” 

‘© T do not know that,” said Gaul. 

“JT will tell you,” said Abner ; “‘ we found a bloody 
handprint on your brother ! ” 

** Is that all that you found on him ? ”’ 

** That is all,”’ said Abner. 

“Well,” cried Gaul, ‘‘ does that prove that I killed 
him ? Let me look your ugly suspicion in the face. Were 
not my brother’s hands covered with his blood and was not 
the bed covered with his finger-prints, where he had 
clutched about it in his death-struggle ? ” 
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** Yes,” said Abner ; “‘ that is all true.” 

** And was there any mark or sign in that print,” said 
Gaul, “‘ by which you could know that it was made by any 
certain hand ’—and he spread out his fingers—‘‘ as, for 
instance, my hand? ” 

** No,” said Abner. 

There was victory in Gaul’s face. 

He had now learned all that Abner knew and he no 
longer feared him. There was no evidence against him— 
even I saw that. 

“And now,” he cried, “‘ will you get out of my house ? 
I will have no more words with you. Begone ! ” 

Abner did not move. For the last five minutes he had 
been at work at something, but I could not see what it was, 
for his back was toward me. Now he turned to the table 
beside Gaul and I saw what he had been doing. He had 
been making a pen out of a goosequill ! He laid the pen 
down on the table and beside it a horn of ink. He opened 
out the deed that he had brought, put his finger on a line, 
dipped the quill into the ink and held it out to Gaul. 

* Sign there ! ”’ he said. 

The hunchback got on his feet, with an oath. 

** Begone with your damned paper ! ”’ he cried. 

Abner did not move. | 

** When you have signed,” he said. 

*€ Signed !? cried the hunchback. “I will see you and 
your brother Rufus, and Elnathan Stone, and all the kit and 
kittle of you in hell!” 

** Gaul,” said Abner, “‘ you will surely see all who are to 
be seen in hell ! ” 

By Abner’s manner I knew that the end of the business 
had arrived. He seized 'the will and the envelope that 
Gaul had brought from his secretary and held them out 
before him. 

** You tell me,”’ he said, ‘‘ that these papers were written 
at one sitting ! Look ! The hand that wrote that envelope 
was calm and steady, but the hand that wrote this will 
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shook. See how the letters wave and jerk ! I will explain it. 
You have kept that envelope from some old letter ; but this 
paper was written in this house—in fear! And it was 
written on the morning that your brother died... . Listen ! 
When Elnathan Stone stepped back from your brother’s 
bed he stumbled over a piece of carpet. The under side of 
that carpet was smeared with ink, where a bottle had been 
broken. I put my finger on it and it was wet.” 

The hunchback began to howl and bellow like a beast 
penned in a corner. I crouched under Abner’s coat in terror, 
The creature’s cries filled the great, empty house. They 
rose a hellish crescendo on the, voices of the wind ; and for 
accompaniment the sleet played shrill notes on the window- 
panes, and the loose shingles clattered a staccato, and the 
chimney whistled—like weird instruments under a devil’s 
fingers. 

And all the time Abner stood looking down at the man 
—an implacable, avenging Nemesis—and his voice, deep 
and level, did not change. 

“* But, before that, we knew that you had kuled your 
brother ! We knew it when we stood before his bed. ‘ Look 
there,’ said Rufus—‘ at that bloody handprint !’... We 
looked. . . . And we knew that Enoch’s hand had not made 
that print. Do you know how we knew that, Gaul?... I 
will tell you. . .. The bloody print on your brother’s right 
hand was the print of a right hand !” 

Gaul signed the deed, and at dawn we rode away, with 
the hunchback’s promise that he would come that afternoon 
before a notary and acknowledge what he had signed ; but 
he did not come—neither on that day nor on any day after 
that. 

When Abner went to fetch him he found him swinging 
from his elm tree. 


Garnett Radcliffe 
ON THE IRISH MAIL 


from THE Wrnpsor MacazinE, 1931 


It was not until four o’clock on the day before Christmas 
that Dick Fenton knew definitely that he would be able to 
spend Christmas with his people in Dublin. He was a junior 
partner in the firm of Rogers and Waberley, chartered 
accountants, whose offices were in London, and he had had 
to work against time on the important task of looking into 
the books of a certain bankrupt firm. He was, however, 
anxious to spend the great festival with his parents, and by 
starting at six o’clock in the morning, having a very hurried 
breakfast and omitting lunch altogether, he managed to 
have the books balanced and approved by four o’clock. 

He slammed the last ledger and hurried to the private 
office of Mr. Rogers, the senior partner. 

** All finished,’’ he cried in triumph. “‘ Now, I hope, I 
can get off to Ireland ! ”’ 

Mr. Rogers congratulated him. ‘‘ You’ll have plenty of 
time to catch the night mail from Euston,” he said. “‘ That 
means you will arrive at Kingstown about seven on Christ- 
mas morning. Well, I mustn’t delay you. Good-bye, and 
I hope you will have a very merry Christmas.”’ 

Fenton thanked him. Then he tore off to wire the good 
news to his parents and to pack some belongings. He dined 
comfortably and sauntered into the station three-quarters 
of an hour before the mail was due to start, as he anticipated 
there would be a rush of last-minute travellers hastening 
back to spend their Christmas in Ireland. 

The porter who carried his suitcase confirmed his 
suspicions, 

** There’ll be a big crowd to-night, sir,’’ he said. ‘ First 
class, sir? ”’ 

** Yes,’ said Fenton, who was a rather opulent young 
man. 

The porter hurried down the long train and found him 
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a corner seat in a smoker. Fenton opened a novel and com- 
posed himself to read until the train should start. For about 
twenty minutes he had the carriage to himself, then it began 
to fill. 

The first to enter was an Irish priest, who took the seat 
opposite to Fenton, said “‘ Cold evening ’’ and began to 
read a newspaper. He was followed in rapid succession by 
a well-dressed business man wearing a fur coat, an elderly 
man with spectacles, and, last of all, a big man with heavy 
boots who had something vaguely official in his bearing. 
Fenton covertly took stock of each as he entered and decided 
that his fellow-passengers were not particularly interesting. 
On the other hand they were not objectionable. He re- 
turned to his book which was enthralling. When the train 
started he was so immersed that he hardly noticed it. 

For the first half-hour no one spoke. The priest was busy 
with his newspaper, the business man was writing a letter, 
the elderly man was staring out of the window, and the big 
official-looking man was gazing at a small hand-grip that 
one of the passengers had deposited upon the luggage-rack. 
Suddenly he rose to his feet and taking the hand-grip from 
the rack examined it minutely. No one paid any attention. 

“Jim Dawson, you’re spotted,” he said. ““ Come now, 
you may as well give yourself up.”’ 

The other passengers in the compartment exchanged 
glances, but no one replied. Each was waiting for someone 
else to speak. 

“‘ Gentlemen,’’ said the big man, ‘‘ I am sorry to inter- 
rupt you. Three of you are innocent men, but one of you 
is a crookster known as Jim Dawson. This bag was snatched 
this afternoon from the counter of Coulter’s Bank. It con- 
tained two hundred pounds. It has been proved that the 
robbery was the work of Jim Dawson. Any one of you 
may be Jim Dawson in disguise. The presence of this 
bag proves conclusively that Jim Dawson is in this com- 
partment.” 

The Irish priest was the first to recover from his 
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astonishment. “‘ Well, I can easily prove my identity,’’ he 
began, but the business man interrupted. 

“One moment,’’ he said. “‘ Before we go any further, 
may I ask who you are and by what authority you are 
questioning us in this way ? ”’ 

** Certainly.’? The big man produced a badge and a slip 
of paper. ‘‘ As this badge will show you, I am a Scotland 
Yard detective. My name is Sullivan. This paper is a war- 
rant for the arrest of Jim Dawson, alias Ned Harper, alias 
William Ferguson .. .”’ 

The business man took the badge and the piece of paper 
and examined them carefully. “‘ Yes, they are quite in 
order,”’ he said. ‘‘ But look here, Detective Sullivan, you 
can’t arrest all four of us on suspicion. Your warrant only 

“authorises you to arrest Jim Dawson. I am not a legal 
expert, but I am sure you will be exceeding your powers 
if you arrest three innocent men simply because they hap- 
pen to travel in the same compartment as a thief!’ 

** Quite,’’ Fenton agreed. He had already decided in his 
mind that the elderly man seated on his left was the guilty 
party. Now that he observed him closely he thought that 
there was something palpably false about his beard. What 
a tale this would make to tell his parents ! 

Detective Sullivan glanced with shrewd eyes from one 
face to the other. 

** As you say, it is impossible for me to arrest you all,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ What I shall have to do is to detain you at Holy- 
head until you can furnish proof of your identities. . . .” 

The priest uttered an exclamation. “That means that 
we miss the mail boat and cannot get to Ireland for Christ- 
mas Day ! I really must protest. I have promised to take 
a service in Armagh Cathedral and it is most essential that 
I get there in time... .” 

*‘And my parents are expecting me,’’ Fenton broke in. 
“They will be terribly disappointed if. . .”’ 

Detective Sullivan shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ I’m very 
sorry, gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘ but you will understand how 
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impossible it is that I should run the risk of allowing Jim 
Dawson to get away to the Irish Free State. Once there he 
could easily get to America as this warrant is not valid in 
Ireland. It would have to be renewed in Dublin and that 
would cause delay. For the benefit of the three of you 
who are innocent I may as well say that it is not only 
for the robbery in Coulter’s Bank that Jim Dawson 
is wanted. There are other and graver charges against 
him.”’ 

The elderly man spoke for the first time. ‘‘ It’s utterly 
preposterous,’’ he said in a falsetto voice which Fenton was 
certain to be assumed. ‘‘ I am not an Inshman, so have no 
sentimental reasons for wishing to be in Ireland on Christ- 
mas Day. On the other hand, I have an important engage- 
ment. Furthermore, I have letters which can conclusively 
prove that I am not the person you call Jim Dawson. I 
absolutely decline to be detained at Holyhead. ’’ The other 
passengers murmured concurrence, but the detective was 

¢. 

“* Letters and proofs of identity can easily be forged,”’ 
he said. * Jim Dawson is the very person to be well pro- 
vided with them. When we get to Holyhead those of you 
who are innocent will have no difficulty in proving that 
you are bona-fide travellers. It should not be necessary to 
detain you for more than three hours at the most. If any 
pecuniary loss is entailed you will be able to claim reason- 
able compensation.”’ 

For a few minutes there was silence. Fenton saw the priest 
eyeing him suspiciously, and despite himself began to flush. 
It was not an agreeable sensation, this being a suspect. He 
knew that he was innocent, but he also knew that it would 
take some time to prove it. Then he wondered how on earth 
he was to spend his Christmas Day in Holyhead and cursed 
his luck in having chosen that ill-fated compartment. 

Detective Sullivan lounged against the door, one hand 
thrust negligently into a side pocket. Through the window 
Fenton could catch glimpses of snow-covered fields and 
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endless telegraph posts rushing past. Occasionally he saw 
the lights of villages and towns. 

The business man in the fur coat suddenly spoke with 
the air of one who has been struck by an idea. 

“Why don’t you open the bag and see if the money is 
stall inside ?”’ he asked. 

‘** It doesn’t matter a straw if the money is inside or not,”’ 
Detcctive Sullivan replied. “‘ The point is that it is the stolen 
bag, marked T. H. B., the cashier’s initials. However, if it 
will give you any satisfaction I will open it.’’ He undid the 
catch with one hand, thrust his hand inside and drew out 
a wad of bank-notes. 

‘‘ That’s a pretty conclusive proof,’ he said, counting 
them rapidly. ‘“‘ Yes, there are twenty ten-pound notes. 
Whichever of you is Jim Dawson must have felt pretty safe 
from pursuit! You’ve had a nasty surprise, haven’t you, 
Jim ?’’ His quick eyes darted from face to face, but all 
stared blankly back. Fenton, who was of a rather nervous 
disposition, actually found it difficult to meet the detective’s 
accusing gaze, secure as he was in his own innocence. 

Detective Sullivan sighed. ‘* You bluff it out well, Jim,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but you may as well own up. You’re bound to 
be caught at Holyhead, and you're only causing a lot of 
inconvenience to three innocent men. Come, Jim, be a 
sport !’’ 

No one answered, but presently the elderly man in 
spectacles said, ** Does the fact that the bag was left in this 
compartment necessarily prove that Jim Dawson is here ? 
It seems to me that it is quite possible that he left the bag 
here, then got frightened and slipped off to another carnage 
while the train was at Euston. If you really wish to make 
sure of his capture you ought to detain everybody on the 
train!” 

For a moment Detective Sullivan seemed taken aback. 
‘* Who was the first to enter the compartment ?’’ he asked 
sharply. 

“1 was,’ Fenton said. 
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** And did you notice if the bag was here when you came 
in?” 

**I am absolutely certain that it was not here. I looked 
round carefully to see if any of the seats had been taken. 
They had not, nor had any luggage been left on the rack.” 

** And while you were sitting here did anyone come in, 
leave a bag and go away? ”’ 

' Fenton shook his head. “‘ Not that I remember. I was 
reading, but I am sure that if anyone had come in I should 
have noticed it.”’ 

The detective gave a grunt of satisfaction. “‘ That proves 
that one of you four must have brought it in,’’ he said. 
“I’m afraid, gentlemen, that you must reconcile yourselves 
to the prospect of spending some of your Christmas Day 
at Holyhead.”’ 

There was another silence. Suddenly the train slackened 
speed and Fenton, peering through the window, perceived 
that they were stopping at Crewe. He turned to the 
detective. 

“‘ We stop here for a quarter of an hour. May I get out 
and see if there is any possibility of leaving a telegram to 
be sent to my people in the morning ? ”’ 

Detective Sullivan shook his head. “ Sorry. No one leaves 
this carriage until we reach Holyhead.”’ 

** Well, of all the rot I ever heard !’’ It was the business 
man, exploding into sudden wrath. ‘‘ Look here, Mr. 
Detective Sullivan, in my humble opinion you are exceed- 
ing your powers. It is preposterous that three innocent 
travellers should be put to such inconvenience because you 
are too inefficient to be able to spot a well-known criminal. 
It practically amounts to illegal imprisonment. If I demand 
bail, can you refuse it? ”’ 

* In this instance bail would be two hundred pounds in 
ready money,”’ the detective replied. “‘ If you can produce 
that sum you can go free. I don’t suppose you have a 
amount of money on you, have you ? ”’ 

** Then you suppose wrong, my fine fellow,”’ retorted the 
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fur-coated man. “‘ As it happens I have nearly five hundred 
pounds. Now, I’m going to take you at your word and bail 
myself out for two hundred. Here you are .. .”” He pro- 
duced a wallet, counted out forty five-pound notes, and 
handed them over. 

“I want an official receipt,’ he snapped. 

The detective hesitated. ‘‘ I am not sure.. .’’ he began 
slowly. 

** I want an official receipt,”’ the fur-coated man repeated. 
** You fixed bail at two hundred pounds and you can’t go 
back on your word. What’s more, I intend to charge you 
interest on that two hundred ! ”’ 

Detective Sullivan reluctantly wrote out a receipt on an 
official form. Before he handed it to the fur-coated man he 
scrutinised each note carefully. 

“You are allowed to proceed to Ireland on bail,”’ he 
said at last. “‘ But I warn you that I shall telegraph your 
description to Dublin and that you may be under surveil- 
lance for some days.”’ 

The fur-coated man chuckled. “Hang your surveil- 
lance,”’ he said. ‘‘ All I care is that I get to Ireland for 
Christmas Day. I’m sorry for the rest of you though ’’— 
he looked round the carriage—“ that-is to say I am sorry 
for two of you.”’ 

“I am quite resigned to my fate,’’ the priest said. “I 
shall telegraph to Armagh that I am unable to take the 
service. By the way, can one send a telegram on Christmas 
Day: ? 99 

‘Up to twelve o’clock,’’ Fenton said. 

‘Thank you. In that case my absence will not seats 
matter. There is an excellent curate, who will doubtless. 
preach a much better sermon than I could. As for myself, 
I shall seize the opportunity of visiting friends who live 
near Holyhead . . . J am quite content.’’ He turned over 
in his corner and went to sleep. 

The fur-coated man produced a cigar-case and handed 
it round, omitting the detective. 
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‘It’s a devilish interesting situation,”’ he said cheerfully. 
“One of us four is a criminal and we don’t know which. 
However, according to law a man is innocent until he is 
proved guilty. I Anow that I am innocent and I’m inclined 
to think that our clerical friend is also—no guilty man could 
sleep so placidly. Therefore the choice to my mind lies be- 
tween you two ’’—he looked at Fenton and the elderly man. 
** No offence meant, of course. One of you is innocent and 
the other guilty. The question is which ? ”’ 

**T can easily prove that I’m innocent,’’ Fenton said 
eagerly. “‘ My name is Richard Fenton and I’m junior 
partner in the firm of Rogers and Waberley. My home 
is in Rathmines, Dublin. I’ve any amount of letters 
here...” 

*¢ So have I,” the elderly man with the spectacles inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ I am a secretary of the Southern Irish Loyalists’ 
League. My name is Featherstone and I was crossing over 
to attend a committee meeting. I am quite well known and 
if I were allowed to leave the compartment I believe I could 
find someone on the train to identify me. In any case, surely 
these documents . . . ?’’ He produced some papers and 
thrust them under the detective’s nose. Detective Sullivan 
waved them away. 

*¢ Jim Dawson is the most expert forger in Europe,’’ was 
all he said, and the spectacled man subsided with a grunt 
of disgust. 

The train entered Chester, stopped for a few minutes and 
proceeded. 

‘I’ve got an idea,’’ the fur-coated man said suddenly, 
leaning forward to flick the ash off his cigar. “‘ Suppose you 
two gentlemen both show me your evidences of identity. 
I shall examine them and satisfy myself which of you is 
innocent. I’m willing to bet that no forgeries will deceive 
me’’—he darted a withering glance at the detective— 
“then, when I have decided, I shall cash the innocent 
man’s cheque for two hundred pounds and he can pay his 
bail. Will you agree to this ?’’ He looked at the detective. 
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“I shall have to,” Detective Sullivan answered. ‘‘ But 
I warn you that although you are on bail you will still be 
under supervision. Also you will have to take the risk of 
the cheque being genuine.” 

* Well, personally, I shall be very glad to avail myself 
of your kind offer,’”’ Mr. Featherstone said. ‘‘ Here are my 
proofs of identity. I bank with Lloyds, and I don’t think 
that you need have any fear that my cheque will be 
refused.”’ 

The fur-coated man took the papers and examined 
them carefully. Presently he said, ‘‘ You’re all right, Mr. 
Featherstone. Now, what about you?’ He turned to 
Fenton. 

Dick handed over his letters and the fur-coated man went 
through them one by one. He looked puzzled. 

‘*T believe it must be our clerical friend after all,’’ he 
said in a low voice so as not to disturb the sleeping priest. 
** Mr. Fenton, you are as innocent as Mr. Featherstone and 
myself. But this puts me in a quandary. Which of you two 
gentlemen am I to bail out ? If I could I would be very 
pleased to oblige both of you. Unfortunately, I have only 
another two hundred pounds to spare.”’ 

‘* Bail me out.”? The elderly man traned forward in his 
eagerness. ‘‘I assure you that it is most essential that I 
should attend the Christmas meeting of the board. Perhaps, 
sir’’—he turned to Fenton—“ perhaps you will be kind 
enough to waive your right ? ”’ 

‘* I’m sorry,” Fenton replied, ‘‘ but I also am desperately 
anxious to be home for Christmas. It is more for the sake 
of my parents than myself.” 

The fur-coated man looked from one to the other, then 
he turned to Detective Sullivan. 

** Which shall I choose ? ’’ he asked. 

‘* Toss for it,” the detective answered. “‘ It doesn’t mat- 
ter to me which goes so long as the bail is paid. But I warn 
you again that your descriptions will be telegraphed to 
Dublin and you will be under surveillance.” 
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‘“ That’s quite fair,” Fenton said. ‘* Let’s toss for it. I 
promise that I will abide by the decision.” 

_ “ And you?” the fur-coated man asked Mr. Feather- 
stone. 

** I suppose I shall have to,”’ he replied. 

The fur-coated man produced a match. “I shall break 
this into two uneven pieces,” he said. “‘ Whichever of you 
draws the longer piece I shall bail out...’ He broke 
the match, then put his hands behind his back for an 
instant. 

““ Now draw.” 

Fenton chose the piece nearer to him. It was the longer, 
and he held it aloft in triumph. 

’ “ Congratulations !”’ the fur-coated man said. ‘‘ Detec- 
tive Sullivan, here are two hundred pounds to bail out 
Mr. Fenton.” 
| Dick produced his cheque-book. ‘‘ Who shall I make it 
payable to ? ” he asked. 

“Charles Mannering.” The fur-coated man took the 
cheque and glanced at it. “‘ That’s all right. I shall cash it 
in Belfast on Boxing Day. Well, Mr. Fenton, I am very glad 
to have been able to assist you.” 

-**T’m more than grateful,”? Dick answered. ‘‘ I’m very 
sorry for you though, sir.’’ He turned to Mr. Featherstone. 

“* Qh, it can’t be helped. I shall have to make the best 
of a bad job. I daresay my detention at Holyhead will not 
be of very long duration. Ah ! here we are.” 

_ The train glided into Holyhead and drew up alongside 
the steamer. Detective Sullivan, who had been writing 
down descriptions of Fenton and the fur-coated man, 
opened the door. 

“Will you come along with me, please ? ” he said to the 
priest and Mr. Featherstone. ‘‘ All right, you other gentle- 
men are free to proceed on your journey. The bail money 
will be returned to you within a week, I hope.”? He hurried 
off with his captives and Fenton heard him asking a porter 
if there was a policeman on duty on the quay. 
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The fur-coated man began to laugh. 

“Well, this is the queerest journey I’ve ever had,” 
he said. “Gad! Ill be curious to know which of 
those two chaps really is Jim Dawson! Which do you 
think ? ” 

** Certainly not the priest,’’ Fenton said emphatically. 

‘“‘ Then you suspect Mr. Featherstone ? ” 

ce¢ Yes.”’ 

They shook hands and parted with mutual expressions of 
goodwill. Fenton, being a bad sailor, stayed in his cabin 
during the crossing and they did not see each other again 
until next morning at Kingstown, where they had a few 
words at the Customs. 

*‘Don’t forget you’re under police surveillance,’ was 
Mr. Mannering’s final, laughing injunction. 

Dick Fenton enjoyed a roaring Christmas in his home at 
Rathmines. He had to tell the story of how nearly he had 
been detained at Holyhead again and again. The more he 
thought the matter over, the more certain he became that 
Mr. Featherstone was the thief. 

‘IT spotted him at once,” he said to his admiring circle 
of relatives. ‘‘ You just keep an eye on the papers and see 
if I wasn’t right.” 

Two days after Christmas his elder brother returned from 
London, where he was employed in a business firm. He 
arrived when the family were having breakfast, and the 
mother rushed out into the hall to welcome him. 

Above the barking of dogs and the mother’s incoherent 
welcomes, Dick heard his brother’s loud, cheery voice : 

‘“* Hallo, mater. . . . Yes, had a jolly good journey... . 
I was devilish nearly arrested in the train though....A 
detective wanted to detain a priest, an old chap, a business 
man called Mannering and myself at Holyhead. ... Bank 
robbery, or something. . . . The ’tec spotted the bag in our 
compartment. . . . Mannering bailed me out. ... . Jolly 
decent of him... .” 

It was then that Dick realised that he and his brother 
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had been the dupes of an uncommonly astute gang of 
confidence-trick men. Needless to say, Scotland Yard did 
not repay the money spent on bail. 


Margery Sharp 
RISK 


from THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 1933 


‘ Wartime barred, of course,’ said the Doctor. 

For the talk, ranging lightly over tuna-fishing, spiritu- 
alism, and the best way to make marmalade, had finally 
settled upon the subject of risk ; and a risk, as the Doctor 
now laid down, cannot by definition be an integral part of 
the day’s routine. 

‘* Wartime barred, then,’? said Bamber, ‘‘ what’s the 
biggest risk you’ve ever taken ?”’ And his light inquisitive 
eyes glanced swiftly round the table. They had been playing 
bridge, but now sat with pushed-back chairs and replenished 
glasses ; the Doctor and Henry Cotterill, who had just 
won the rubber, Bamber and the Policeman, who had lost. 
Both Bamber and the Doctor had been at Jutland, though 
not in the same ship : the Policeman worked at a desk in 
Scotland Yard, and was popularly supposed to control the 
Mansion House traffic. As for young Cotterill, he wrote 
books on medieval art, making an odd fourth, indeed, to 
such a trio ; but as he never mixed art and bridge, and 
certainly never art and conversation, their acquaintance 
continued to flourish. 

“Me?” said the Policeman, thoughtfully. ‘* Oh, 
nothing much. I lead such a quiet life. Well . . . bank- 


ruptcy, I suppose.” 
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Bamber looked at him with frank disappointment. 

“© That’s nothing,’’ he said. “‘ Why, I’m bankrupt at this 
very minute. I mean, I should be if I were in trade or 
anything. What about you, Doctor? ’”’ 

** It’s difficult to say. Of course, I’ve risked killing people 
almost every week—any house-surgeon does: but that’s 
barred on the War principle. Otherwise, I should probably 
say—walking along the ridge-pole of the gymnasium for 
a bet of two apples. What’s yours ? ”’ 

*““ Mine,’’ said Bamber, promptly, “‘ was proposing to a 
girl at Malta to see whether I was in love with her or not. 
I couldn’t make up my mind, and it seemed a good way 
of finding out.” 

‘* And did you?’ asked the Policeman. 

‘“‘T did. Fortunately, she refused me. But I had all the 
sensations first.”’ 

** What uneventful lives !’’? murmured the Doctor. “‘ Yet 
they seemed quite interesting at the time. What about you, 
Cotterill ? What’s the biggest risk you’ve ever taken ? Being 
hit by a cricket-ball ? ”’ 

** Oh, a bit stiffer than that,’”’ said Cotterill, modestly. 
** Being guillotined. It happened in Paris fu 

‘* Naturally,’’ interjected Bamber, “‘ but tell us what you 
were trying to do. Restore the Bourbonis ? ”’ 

*“ No. There was a girl = 

“* Of course !”’ 

** Not of course at all,’’ said Cotterill, crossly, ‘‘ she had 
a face like a bun and I was no more in love than the Doctor 
is now. And stop interrupting. No, it was simply that I’d 
been knocking about America for a year and a half, and 
she—she reminded me of home. I called her the Vicar’s 
Daughter. 

“IT was dead nuts on getting back to England, you see, 
but I was also pretty well broke; and as the French 
Exhibition was just being talked about for Burlington 
House, it struck me that I might possibly turn an honest 
penny by writing a popular handbook : so instead of coming 
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straight home I side-stepped to Paris to take a look at the 
Louvre. And as usual when I’m only there for a few days, 
I put up at what we will call the Grand Hotel Humide. 
It’s a second-rate little hole, but I liked to look at the 
people. They were amazing. You know how some hotels 
seem able to live a double life and get away with it ? Well, 
the Humide was one of those. 

“It had two distinct clienteles, one composed chiefly 
of English clergymen, the other as cheerful a set of rogues 
and vagabonds as you could find even in Paris. It used to 
amuse me just to sit in the entrance lounge and watch 
them go in and out—first an elderly couple from a York- 
shire parsonage, come over on an excursion to see their 
daughter the gouvernante : then a pair of shrill-voiced native 
cocottes, ogling the old man from sheer force of habit. 
There was always a sprinkling of English honeymooners, 
too—I think they must have recommended it to each other 
at the parish whist-drives—balanced by an equally large 
sprinkling of doubtful Semites ; altogether a very well- 
proportioned mixture of sheep and goats—like Judgment 
Day, you know, only before they’re sorted out. As soon as 
I got there ] always used to award a first prize in each class : 
well, the goats that year were all much of a muchness ; 
but in the sheep the Vicar’s Daughter won hands down. 

** She had a pink bun-shaped face, nice fair hair, and a 
figure that wasn’t boyish but simply like a boy’s ; and the 
curious thing was that I’d already seen her that very 
afternoon, going solemnly round the Louvre with a cata- 
logue in one hand and a pencil in the other. She had struck 
me then, even amongst all the Easter-excursion school- 
marms : on a red plush bench in the lounge of the Humide 
she stood out like—like a bar of brown Windsor in a film- 
star’s bathroom.”’ Cotterill paused, surveying his simile 
as a child might survey an extra large bubble ; and indeed, 
for him, it was a remarkable flight. 

“She was wearing,’’ he continued, ‘‘a nice sensible 
raincoat and a little tweed cap. In the lapel of the coat was 
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a Girl Guide clover-leaf, and appearing at her neck a sort 
of old Etonian tie. It made me homesick to look at her. 
I thought of Vicarage garden-parties and croquet on the 
lawn: I even thought of Lower School chapel and the 
Head’s confirmation classes. At last, when I could bear it 
no longer, I went over and asked her the way to Notre 
Dame. 

“* She answered readily but stiffly, just as I had expected, 
and offered me the map at the end of her guide-book. It 
had a name on the fly-leaf—Mary something or other— 
and as I took it there fell out a ticket for the Coméddie 
Francaise and a postcard reproduction of Leonardo’s 
Holy Family. The theatre-ticket proved a blessing : it was 
for that night, for Les Précieuses Ridtcules, a play which I 
dimly remembered as being by Moliére : and on the sub- 
ject of French teaching in Lower forms we got on swim- 
mingly. It was a topic in which she was particularly 
interested, for she had just been appointed junior French 
mistress at a gilt-edged girls’ boarding-school on the South 
Coast. I won’t tell you the name of it, because she’s prob- 
ably there now, but it was a post, I gathered, so deservedly 
sought after that she had had to meet and vanquish no less 
than seventy-four highly qualified competitors. No sooner 
had she heard of her success than she dashed over to Paris to 
put a final polish on her already immaculate accent : and 
that was how she came to be sitting on a red plush bench in 
the lounge of the Humide. 

** The rest of her life-story took about five minutes. There 
wasn’t much to tell, of course ; she had once reached the 
semi-final of the county tennis-championships, and once 
been knocked over on her bicycle ; otherwise, the high 
light of her existence was this remarkably superior job 
which she had so deservedly snaffled. Term started in two 
days’ time, so that she was leaving first thing in the morn- 
ing ; but I felt as morally braced by our brief conversation 
as though I’d spent a week in Devonshire. By way of return 
I got a waiter to bring us tea—a thing she’d never achieved 
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there before—and the way she tucked into those brioches 
was a pleasure to behold. Soon after tea we both went up 
to change, and I also discovered that our rooms were next 
door to each other ; but whereas she spent the evening at 
the Coméddie Frangaise, I went to the Lune Rousse and— 
and several other places as well.”’ 

**T thought you’d just been morally braced, or some- 
thing,’’ murmured the Doctor. 

‘So I had. I felt ready for anything. Even ’’—Cockerill 
grinned oddly—*‘ even for what was waiting when I got 
back. It was somewhere between three and four in the 
morning, and except for the porter not a soul stirring ; 
even the lift had stopped. I walked up by the stairs, went 
down the corridor, and there, just outside my door, leaning 
against the wall, was the Vicar’s Daughter. 

‘‘She had on a blue flannel dressing-gown, and felt 
slippers ; and from the colour of her face my first thought 
was that she had been taken ill. But her eyes were staring- 
open, and as soon as she saw me she tried to move forward. 
I ran and caught hold of her, of course, and asked what was 
the matter ; and as soon as she could steady her lips, she 
told me. 

“** There’s a dead man in my room,’ she said ; and the 
next moment fainted clean away.”’ 

Abruptly, partly from a sense of climax, partly to see if 
they were believing him, Cotterill broke off his story and 
glanced round the table. But they were all three men of a 
certain experience. 

““ Go on,”’ said Bamber. “‘ What did you do? ”’ 

** Well, first I tried the door of her room, but it was 
shut, and, like most hotel doors, wouldn’t open from outside 
without a key. So I picked her up and carried her into mine. 
I’d brandy there, as it happened, and a hot-water bottle, 
and in about five minutes she was coming round. I made 
her wait a bit longer, though, before she tried to talk, and 
at last she was sitting up quite comfortably in an armchair. 
And then she told me the rest. 
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“¢ Just after two o’clock she was awakened by the sound 
of her door shutting. Not opening, you see, but being 
pulled quietly to. Naturally she was frightened. She sat 
up and switched on the light, but at first saw nothing 
unusual. Then she thought perhaps she’d better have a 
look under the bed ; and leaning over the side, saw lying 
just inside the door the body of a man. He had a knife 
through his heart, and he was quite dead.”’ 

The Doctor looked up curiously. 

** How did she know ? It’s not like blowing your brains 
out.”’ 

“ That’s what I asked. And she told me—can you imagine 
how it sounded ?—that she’d been in the Girl Guides. 
She’d brought herself to look at him, you see, and then 
lost her nerve and dashed out into the corridor, too 
frightened to get the porter or ring for help ; she must 
have been there nearly an hour, waiting for someone to pass; 
but our rooms were in the heart of the English quarter, 
and they’d all gone to bed. Well, I thought I’d better have 
a look, all the same, because not even Girl Guides can often 
have to deal with knife wounds ; so before getting the 
management, I asked her to stay where she was while I 
went and inspected. 

‘*** You’ll want the key,’ she said, almost calmly ; and 
feeling in her blue-flannel pocket she pulled out a handker- 
chief and the key and a sort of bathing-cap, all just as she’d 
pushed them in damp after her bath. It—it was the mix-up 
of everything,”’ said Cotterill, suddenly, “‘ hot baths and 
murder, you know, that made it all seem so beastly. Well, I 
wasn’t exactly looking forward to it, but I took the key and 
let myself into No. 61.’’ He broke off, and reached for his glass. 

“And... was there ? ’’ asked the Doctor. 

Cotterill nodded. 

‘“‘ There was. Exactly as she had said. It was lying just 
inside the room, as though someone had simply opened 
the door and shoved it through. A man, and quite dead ; 
and I also saw, what she evidently hadn’t liked to tell me, 
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that he was dressed in nothing but a pair of pyjama 
trousers. Sticking out between his ribs was the haft of what 
looked to me like an old German trench dagger ; I didn’t 
touch it, of course, but it had the same short curve and was 
made of black wood. As for the man himself, he was a 
great hulking fellow, much bigger than most Jews, but with 
a strongly Israelite cast of feature ; and he had a remark- 
ably smooth, pale skin.” 

‘““ My God !”’ said the Policeman, suddenly. 

“* Yes,”’ said Cotterill, ‘‘it was pretty horrible. And 
somehow, that smooth skin—with the blood on it, you 
know—seemed to finish things off. I don’t wonder the girl 
fainted ; I nearly did myself. But the worst of all was that 
—that I knew him. Only by sight, of course ; but he was 
one of the doubtful Semite party I’d noticed in the lounge. 
And I don’t know why, but somehow it made me feel sorry 
for him, dirty customer though he so obviously was. I 
mean, I’d always noticed how he enjoyed his soup... . 
Well, to cut out the sob-stuff, I went back to my own room 
and said I was going for the manager. 

***T’m afraid they'll probably fetch the police,’ I said 
(she was clinging to my arm as white as a sheet again), 
‘but all you’ve got to do is to tell them exactly what you 
told me and try not to mind.’ 

“It didn’t seem to comfort her much. She just clung 
tighter than ever, and said, huskily : 

** © Yes, but won’t I have to—to give evidence ? ’ 

‘°° I’m afraid that’s inevitable,’ I said. 

*“* But the papers ! They’ll put my name in !’ 

“* All at once I saw what she was driving at. A case like 
that, even in Paris, was bound to make a stir. And I could 
see the huge headlines, you know, and then the English 
papers would please copy, and her name would be on the 
front page everywhere. If the superior boarding-school saw 
it, good-bye to any job for the Vicar’s Daughter ; and good- 
bye in any case, if she turned up two or three days late and 
refused to give any explanation. 
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*“* Oh, what have I done?’ she kept wailing. ‘ What 
have I done to have it happen to me ?’ And it all came out, 
what she hadn’t told me before, that this job had been 
going to make her mother comfortable at last and...and 
all the rest of it. ‘ If only I could change rooms ! ’ she said. 
‘ That’s all it is——’ She was crying steadily again, and I 
didn’t blame her : nothing that had happened was in any 
way her fault, and yet her whole life was being ruined for 
it. And it was her life : a girl of that sort doesn’t often marry, 
and what else was there for her to look forward to?” 

‘* Precious little,’ said the Doctor, suddenly. ‘‘ I meet 
’em by the score is 

‘“* Exactly. And so then I decided to take the risk.’’ 

The ash of the Policeman’s cigar broke and fell. 

‘The way I looked at it,’? continued Cotterill, slowly, 
“‘ was this: whatever happened in the meantime, the 
Vicar’s Daughter, or for that matter, myself, would be 
bound in the end to leave the court without a stain on our 
characters : for me that was good enough, for her it wasn’t. 
Her character would be stained by the mere fact of having 
been in court at all, and in any case she’d have lost her 
job by being at the very least a couple of days late. Now, 
for me, it didn’t matter a damn : no one asks for an author’s 
moral character before reading his views on Cranach, and 
the date I got back to England was no one’s concern but 
my own. Well, we couldn’t change rooms, as she’d realised, 
because the management knew our numbers : but what we 
could change was the .. . the scene of the crime. You get the 
idea ? ”” 

‘¢ And what about the majesty of the Law ? ”’ asked the 
Policeman, sitting very still in his chair. 

‘Oh, I thought of that, too,’’ said Cotterill. “‘ And as 
long as I gave exactly the same facts as the girl would have 
done, I couldn’t see that it would make any difference. 
Our rooms were next door to each other, and it had 
obviously been a matter of pure chance which the murderer 
pitched on. I was only———”’ 
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“* Giving the fellow an extra five hours’ start,’’ finished 
Bamber. “ And that’s what you call making no difference !”’ 

Cotterill threw out his hand. 

** I know all that,”’ he said, ‘‘ but look at it this way. The 
fellow was dead, the Vicar’s Daughter was living. The 
object of the police, roughly, was to make two men dead 
instead of one ; mine was to save her soul alive. Moreover, 
I wasn’t destroying their chances, I was only making them a 
fraction slighter : and if you’ll ask the Doctor he’ll say I 
was perfectly right.”’ 

** With a policeman sitting opposite, I shall say nothing 
of the sort,’’ returned the Doctor, promptly ; “‘ but I can 
follow your line of argument. In spite of all they say against 
us, I’ve a prejudice in favour of life myself. How did you 
manage ? ”’ 

**I told her what I’d thought of, and then almost 
wished I hadn’t, for what with relief and—and gratitude 
and so on she nearly broke down again. When she’d pulled 
herself together, we went back into 61. I had to take her, 
though she hated it like hell ; but there was only one thing 
to do, and only one way of doing it. 

*“** Look here,’ I said, ‘I’m afraid that if I pick him 
up in my arms it may start the blood again. And he’s 
heavy. Do you think you can bear to take his feet ? ’ 

*‘She nodded. Gosh, that girl had pluck! She was a 
sickly pale green colour, and she couldn’t control her lips, 
but she went across without a whimper and took hold of 
his ankles. I got him under the arms—he must have weighed 
about thirteen stone—and we carried him into my room 
and put him down again in exactly the same position. 
No one saw us. Then we went and looked at the corridor, 
and at the carpet in 61 : there was very little blood, and 
that only in two places—on the mat by her bed and ona 
programme for the Comédie Frangaise that had happened 
to be lying on the floor. We burnt the programme with 
matches, and as all the mats were fortunately the same, we 
moved that as well and put mine in its place. Then—then 
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she thanked me a good deal, and went back to her room. 
I’ve never known what sort of a night she passed, but 
if it was anything like mine it must have been pretty 
rotten.” 

“* I can imagine it,’’ said Bamber. 

Cotterill stared into the bottom of his glass. 

** The trouble was that unless I got some sleep I wouldn’t 
be able to pitch my tale in the morning : and I couldn’t 
shut my eyes. I began to think it had—moved, you know.’ 

“You needn’t be ashamed,” said the Doctor, grimly. 
** Professionals suffer in just the same way. Did you turn 
the lights off? ”’ 

** About five o’clock I did. I shoved my head under the 
bedclothes, and I think I got a couple of hours sleep. It 
was beastly waking, though. Then I watched again until 
about ten, when I knew the Vicar’s Daughter would be 
gone, and rang for the valet-de-chambre. I asked for break- 
fast in my room. He didn’t take the order, of course, but 
just stood staring stupidly at the floor. Five minutes later 
I was under arrest.”’ 

Cotterill held out his glass: the story was apparently 
over. 

** And then? ’’ prompted Bamber. 

** That’s the end of the risk part.’ The rest—well, I’d 
never been in contact with French police before, and I hope 
to heaven I never am again. It was a month before I was 
finally out of their clutches, and some of the circumstantial 
evidence was truly surprising. Really, Charles, it would 
have made your hair stand on end——”’ 

‘* My hair is standing on end already,”’ said the Police- 
man : and at something in his voice the other three turned. 

** T thought you’d been suppressing evidence,’’ observed 
the Doctor, thoughtfully. ‘‘ That still-life effect . . . it makes 
me vaguely uneasy, as though you were just going to arrest 
someone.”’ 

‘“* Theoretically, I believe I ought to,’’ said the Police- 
man. ‘‘ If the French hadn’t happened to lay her by the 
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heels a week ago, Cotterill would have placed me in a very 
awkward position. I probably ought to arrest him anyway. 
But he’d get off simply for being such a damn fool, so I 
won’t waste the country’s money.” 

‘* The French have got her ? ’’ repeated Cotterill, stupidly. 
** Got who ? ” 

** The Vicar’s Daughter.” 

“* But she got away !”’ 

** I know she did. That’s why they’ve had to look for her 
for three years,’’ explained the Policeman, patiently. “‘ If 
you hadn’t acted like a lunatic Galahad, they’d have got 
her that night. She and the man worked together : they 
specialised in confidence tricks and the innocent abroad ; 
and until they fell out the going was apparently very good 
indeed. He hadn’t much talent, but the girl was a real 
artist : as Cotterill has been telling you, she not only acted 
a part, she lived it. And in case of emergency, what a part 
it was !”’ 

** She was English, that I'll swear,’ said Cotterill. 

“* Her mother was. By birth and marriage she was French. 
We only came into it because the French police thought she 
might be over here.”’ 

* Then you mean,” Cotterill said, slowly, ‘‘ that it was 
she who—who’d done it all the time ? ”’ 

The Policeman shrugged with professional correctness. 

“That of course I can’t tell you,”’ he said, “ until the 
jury has considered its verdict.”’ 


Frederick Skerry 
LEADING LIGHT 


Jrom ‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 1931 


Many a woman would have trumpeted her loss from the 
housetop and thrown her guests into a fever of excitement 
and unwelcome suspicion. Not that Constance Mackie, for 
all her wealth, could take lightly this bold theft, but she 
thought first of her successful house party. 

Jeffrey Cass was dressing when a servant came to his door 

with the request that he should come at once to Mrs. 
Mackie’s room, and, though the summons induced unusual 
speed, he found her awaiting him impatiently in her open 
doorway. 
. She beckoned him in and closed the door. In an orchid 
negligée she looked the picture of tranquillity—except her 
eyes, which held the spark of restrained excitement. 
* Jeff,’’ she whispered, “‘ my pearls have been stolen.”’ 

*“* The devil ! Where were they ? ” 

“On my dressing-table.’’ Noting his searching glance, 
she pointed to a wide opening opposite the foot of her bed 
and added, “‘ In the dressing-room there.”’ 

He looked and saw the dressing-table, with its litter of 
feminine articles. “‘ But I thought you always put them 
away at night.”’ 

‘IT do usually—in the safe. But I was tired and dropped 
them on the table.”’ 

Cass walked to a window and surveyed the flat, terrace- 
like roof that stretched between the two wings of the house. 
Then he went into the dressing-room. ‘‘ Was this ErEnCA 
window open ? ”’ 

‘Yes. That’s always open—except when rain comes 
from that direction.”’ 

‘Very convenient,’ Cass grunted. “And you didn’ t 
hear anything ? ”’ 

** No. But there was something weird. There must have’ 
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been a sound, for I woke out of a sound sleep—wide awake. 
T couldn’t tell what woke me, and lay staring into the dark— 
you know how pitch-black it is here on dark nights—and 
suddenly a faintly luminous spot appeared in the dressing- 
room and moved a little way from left to right—my left 
and right—and back again. Then it was gone. I listened, 
but didn’t hear a sound, and decided I was seeing things. 
But this morning my pearls are gone, and I believe 
now that they went right before my eyes. It’s positively 
uncanny.”’ 

** It wasn’t a flash-lamp ? ”’ 

** Nonsense ! I know a flash-lamp when I see one.”’ 

Cass stood for a moment, pondering. “‘ Now,’’ he said 
briskly, going into the dressing-room and standing in the 
window, “‘ let me get this straight.’? From the window to 
the table it was but a couple of steps across the deep rug, 
and, reaching out his left arm, he came slowly into the room. 
** Was this the direction ? ”’ 

“* Exactly. But it seemed higher—perhaps because I was 
lying down.”’ 

“ Who has the next room ? ”’ asked Cass, returning to the 
chamber. 

** Nobody, since Elsie left yesterday.”’ 

** And the next ? ”’ 

** Eric Van Horne has that.”’ 

** Huh ! Van Horne, eh ? ”’ 

His tone as much as said “ Eureka !’’ and Constance 
Mackie bristled. “‘ See here, Jeff,’’ she said coldly, ‘‘ I sent 
for you because I thought you could tell me what to do. 
Don’t let jealousy of Eric-——”’ 

** Just a minute, Connie !”’ Cass broke in. “I’m not 
jealous of Van Horne. If you could really care for a man 
like him you wouldn’t interest me.”’ 

** Please don’t be tiresome, Jeff. This is no time to discuss 
Eric Van Horne.”’ 

“Pardon me! This is exactly the time, my dear. 
He’s 99 
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“* Ridiculous ! The minute you learn that his room is 
within reach of mine you jump to some silly conclusion.”’ 

“Not at all. For that matter, a window in my room 
opens on to this same roof ; in that respect I’m as open to 
suspicion as he is. Moreover, everybody in this house may 
be suspected. If you call in the police their first move will 
be to forbid everyone to leave the place. The only real 
stranger among us is Van Horne ; you’re the only one who 
knows him ; nobody else here ever heard of him before. 
Now, just what do you know about him, Connie ? ”’ 

** Why—oh, it’s preposterous ! I told you I met him in 
Paris—the Graysons knew him. They thought him charm- 
ing—and so did I. He was coming to America, and, natur- 
ally, I asked him to look me up. But if you have to know 
who his father was, and his grandfather, I can’t tell you. I 
took him at face value.”’ 

** Well, that’s little enough, Heaven knows.”’ 

** You’re prejudiced, that’s all. Why ? ”’ 

“* I confess it.”’ 

** Shuh ! I’ll have to call the police, I suppose. But I did 
think you could help me, Jeff. And you only insinuate that 
the thief is in the house.”’ 

““1’m sure he is,’’ Cass declared, his confident tone 
drawing an expectant gaze from her dark eyes. “‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to get back your necklace without the police and 
without publicity ? ”’ 

“ Why—yes. Of course I 

“Your disappointment in one you trusted wouldn't 
subject him to arrest and prosecution ? ”’ 

Constance Mackie’s eyes widened in a stare of fear. 
“¢ Jeff ! ? she choked. ‘* You—you don’t mean——’”’ 

‘* IT mean,”’ Cass said, grimly, ‘‘ even if he proved to be— 
Van Horne? ”’ 

She lowered her eyes before his exultant gaze; he’d 
hesitated long before pronouncing the name, long enough 
to scare her, and she had revealed herself. But she quickly 
recovered her composure. ‘‘ You’re obsessed by that 
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notion,’’ she said with a shrug. ‘‘ But, even though you were 
right, I shouldn’t want to shame him before everybody.” 

“Very well,’ Cass said. “I think he’ll give them up. 
Will you leave it to me ? ’? She nodded, wondering. ‘‘ Then 
come with me to his room.”’ 

' Van Horne, in a gay silk robe, opened his door to Cass’s 
knock. ‘‘ Good morning !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Up so early !”’ 

** Why,”’ Cass said, as if surprised, holding his watch to 
his ear and stepping aside to let Constance enter the room, 
‘* what time is it, anyhow ? I must have forgotten to wind 
my watch.”’ 

Van Horne pulled up a bright sleeve and glanced at his 
watch. “‘ It’s but five minutes to ten.”’ 

** Hope we haven’t disturbed you,’’ Cass said easily, “‘ but 
the truth is, Mrs. Mackie has been quite upset about her 
pearls—you see, until just now she didn’t remember handing 
them to you when they came unfastened. I told her it was 
too great a responsibility to put on a guest—they must 
have spoiled your rest.”’ 

Van Horne’s eyes narrowed slightly as he stared at Jeffrey 
Cass. But he laughed. “‘ Not mine. I sleep soundly—easy 
conscience, I suppose.’? Going to a bag, he took from it a 
wallet, and, returning, drew out the short, gleaming neck- 
lace, which, with a low bow, he handed to Mrs. Mackie. 

_ Silently, without a glance at him, she took it and left the 
room. 

“‘ I understand you’re leaving,’’ Cass said from the door- 
way. “ That ten-fifty-five is a good train. A car will be 
waiting to take you to the station.”’ 

“Oh! Oh!’ Constance Mackie exploded when Cass 
overtook her in the hall. ‘“‘ The brazenness of it ! But what 
made you so sure ? ”’ 

“I never liked the cut of his jib, for one thing. Then it 
struck me that what you saw could have been only one 
thing : the dial of a wrist watch. Now a man coming 
through that French window and knowing the location of 
the dressing-table would naturally grope with his left 
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hand—and Van Horne is the only man here who wears 
his watch on the inside of his wrist.”’ 


Harold Steevens 
THE LEAK 


from THE STRAND MaGazINE, 1928 


Patter, patter, patter. September rain drummed everlast- 
ingly on the studio skylight panes. Drip... drip... through 
some crevice scorched in wood or putty by August sun. 
Between whiles came a flicker of lightning from some- 
where in the wide heavens and the slow roll of gathering 
thunder. 

But Jabez Strone worked on without complaint. The 
gloom of the autumn afternoon consorted with his mood 
and matched his picture, “ The Night-Raider ’—coming 
very well, promising to be quite a good thing as Strone’s 
things went. And so it might be, because Strone had much 
knowledge of darkness and hugged the cover of night’s 
mantle, though his raids were for softer plunder than his 
Canvas marauder’s and his weapons subtler ; sparing life 
and goods he took, when he could, what was more precious 
than either. Thus there were greed and lawlessness and 
unscrupulous flame in the face of his “ Night-Raider,” the 
truest work that Strone had ever done, a reading of him- 
self, in a way a sort of confession, impelled, to be sure, by 
the conscience of the artist rather than the man. 

A spurt of fire in the darkening studio, a shattering 
detonation. The lifeless trunk of Jabez Strone reeled where 
it stood, pitched crumpling, and lay still. 

Presently the thunder drew off, muttering, and the rain 
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ceased its drumming. In the silence, with lengthening 
pauses, drip... drip... drip... . Mournful passing bell for 
Jabez Strone. 

When William Billings, janitor of the Marbletree 
Studios, brought in the tea, he found the corpse of Jabez 
Strone. Aghast, the janitor ran at once for a constable, who 
promptly called in the nearest medical man and sent off an 
urgent message to the police-station. The surgeon’s work 
was done at a glance ; a small discoloured circle on the left 
temple and a ghastly open wound behind the right ear told 
him all he needed. Then the police Inspector, Ingleby by 
name, who had arrived in haste with a young plain-clothes 
officer, set to work with methodical energy, searching the 
studio within and surveying it without for traces or clues 
which might throw light on the tragedy. 

He took possession of the revolver which was lying on the 
damp floor, first chalking the outline on the boards, then 
lifting it carefully by means of a paint-brush handle hooked 
into the trigger-guard. From the smoky smell which still 
clung to the bore, he judged that the weapon had not long 
been fired, a conclusion which tallied with the surgeon’s 
pronouncement on the body—‘ within the hour.” There 
were scratches on the butt which he left for examination 
later on. 

Seeking further, he came upon something still more 
definite. This was a letter to Strone intimating the writer’s 
intention of calling upon him that same afternoon to de- 
mand an explanation of Strone’s behaviour towards a lady 
unnamed. In tone and terms the letter was indubitably 
hostile ; it was dated from a studio in the same courtyard 
as Strone’s, and it was signed in a bold hand, ‘‘ Adam 
Delabene.”’ Apparently Strone had torn the letter across and 
tossed it into the fireplace, where the Inspector found it. 

When he had read the letter through, Ingleby went back 
to the table where the revolver lay on a clean sheet of draw- 
ing-paper and, taking out his pocket lens, bent down for 
a closer look at those scratches on the butt. Under the 
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magnifying glass the initials showed up plainly enough : 
66 A. D.” 

The natural thing, for a working hypothesis was to 
couple the pistol with the letter, and the presumption was 
strengthened by the janitor’s reluctant admission that he 
had heard Strone and Delabene in violent altercation 
earlier in the afternoon. Accordingly the Inspector, having 
sent for a warrant and dismissed the plain-clothes man to 
make certain inquiries in the vicinity, lost no time in step- 
ping across the courtyard to Adam Delabene’s studio. 

There was no light burning, but the door was wide open, 
and a drift of fresh tobacco smoke told him that somebody 
was within. 

“Mr. Delabene ? ”’ 

** Come in. Do you mind switching on the light ? It’s on 
the left there. Thanks.” 

As the light went up, Delabene, sunk in the springless 
depths of an aged arm-chair, with his feet propped up on 
the table among his paints and oils, cast a swift appraising 
glance at the wet canvas on his easel, then turned his face 
towards his visitor. At sight of the tall, uniformed figure he 
sat up sharply. The Inspector took note of a slim, well- 
built young man in brisk outdoor condition, judging by the 
tan on his face and the set of his limbs ; brown hair crisped 
above a smooth, broad forehead and a forceful nose and 
mouth. 

‘** Good heavens, what a shock you gave me ! But please 
sit down. You’ll find that wreck of a Chippendale fairly 
safe. Inspector, isn’t it? ”’ 

‘‘ Inspector Ingleby.” 

‘* Glad to see you, Mr. Ingleby. What can I do for you ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know. I am making some inquiries that 
concern your neighbour, Mr. Jabez Strone.” 

‘** Not surprised !”’ rapped Delabene, then hastily cor- 
rected himself: ‘‘ But I shouldn’t have said that. Go on, 
Inspector.” 

** May I smoke ? ” Ingleby’s eyes, discreetly roving round 
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the room as he talked—the artist’s nonchalance impressed 
him not at all—had come to rest on a fine silver cup stand- 
ing on the mantelpiece. Now, under pretext of lighting his 
pipe at the stove, he was able to distinguish the words en- 
graved upon it: ‘‘ Revolver Championship.” His eyes 
gleamed. 

‘* By Jove, you have something to be proud of there, Mr. 
Delabene,” he said genially, turning towards the artist and 
pointing to the cup with his pipe. “ I’ve done a bit of it in 
my time. Wants a good man to bring that off, though—and 
a good weapon, too.” 

‘* Mine’s a beauty—true to a hair. Would you like to see 
it?’ Delabene warmed to a fellow-enthusiast. 

“I should, very much.” 

Delabene put out his hand to the table drawer and gave 
it a tug ; the drawer ran out so easily that he brought the 
other hand hastily to it to save it from slipping out 


altogether. 
“Now, where the deuce——? ”—leaning forward and 
peering into the empty space—* I’d have sworn——”’ He 


paused with his hands on the drawer. “* Oh, I remember 
now. I lent it to Strone.”’ 

The Inspector meanwhile, instead of sitting down again, 
had wandered quietly behind the artist’s chair. And now, 
leaning forward, with a swift smooth movement he thrust 
out his arms, one on either side of Delabene, and deftly 
snapped a pair of handcufts on his wrists, at the same time 
cautioning him and explaining the charge upon which he 
had been arrested. 

When that astounded young man realised that protest 
could avail him absolutely nothing, he accepted his position 
philosophically, only asking permission to write a note 
before he went. 

Moving his manacled hands with difficulty, he got hold 
of a piece of paper and scrawled : Z 
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** DEAR JiLL,—Weep not for me. I’ve been arrested for 
shooting Jabez Strone. But I didn’t. it Ape 

The name on the envelope was: “‘ Miss Gillian Venables, 
Withwind Banks, Riverslade.”’ 

** You need not seal it,”’ said the Inspector. ‘‘ I shall have 
to read it, but I'll see that it’s posted.” 


Health of dawn in her cheeks and the dew on her feet, a 
sprig of spindleberries in her hand and a russet beech-léaf 
caught in the wind-blown tresses of her hair, Gillian 
Venables came in to breakfast singing and found Adam’s 
note on her plate. First she thought it was a joke, but that 
would not do, because the writing, though queer, was cer- 
tainly Adam’s—she could never mistake it—and Adam 
would not joke like that. So it must be true. Confound that 
Strone, what a nuisance the man was! Now she was in- 
dignant, then scornful ; but she was not alarmed, because 
she believed with the simple faith of youth that the blunder 
of his arrest must quickly be rectified. His message was a 
fiery cross, however, and so, changing hastily into town 
clothes, she made straight for the Marbletree Studios. 

There that old soldier Billings, the. janitor, plunged con 
brio into a hoarse and harrowing recital of the previous 
afternoon’s events, so far as he knew them. In the midst of a 
vivid passage relating to the Inspector he broke off abruptly 
and, diving for the Nottingham lace curtain which graced 
his parlour window, peeped cautiously into the courtyard. 

‘* Golly !? he whispered excitedly ; “ talk o’ the devll— 
there ’e is—Ingleby—see ’im ? ’E’s going up to the studios. 
Wot’s ’e after now?” 

Gillian jumped up to look. “ I’ll go and speak to him.” 

‘* Better not, miss, much better not. Yer never know what 
a copper’ll screw out of yer. I’ve ’ad pals in trouble afore.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Billings ; we have nothing to hide.” 

Before the janitor could intensify his protest, Gillian was 
out of the lodge and walking briskly in pursuit. Ingleby, in 
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the act of unlocking Adam’s door, showed no surprise when 
she announced herself; he had shrewdly foreseen this 
meeting. 

“You got Mr. Delabene’s note, then ? ” 

*“'Why have you arrested him? He didn’t shoot Mr. 
Strone, you must know that—or you are a very poor judge 
of character. If Mr. Delabene had committed a murder he 
would have said so.” 

‘* Stupid of me not to see it in that light ! *” the Inspector 
retorted ironically. “‘ But you see, Miss Venables, I have not 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Delabene so well as you may 
do.”’ 

** Obviously. I have known him for nearly a year. In fact, 
I may as well tell you that we are engaged to be married. 
Is it likely that I should want to marry a liar—or a fool 
either ? ” 

** Mr. Delabene’s no fool, I'll agree with you there.” 

**'No, but he would have been a fool to murder Mr. 
Strone when he could punish him quite enough without. 
Strone wouldn’t have stood a chance with Adam.” 

** Punish him ? Why should he want to do that?” the 
Inspector asked innocently. 

** Didn’t Mr. Delabene tell you ? Then why didn’t you 
ask him ? Oh, I see ; he wanted to keep me out of it, bless 
him. But you had better know.” The man was civil enough, 
if dense, and Gillian had no fancy for hampering a fellow 
when he was trying to do his job. 

*Won’t you sit down, Miss Venables?’ She took 
Adam’s arm-chair. 


““It was the evening before yesterday, when I was 
waiting here for Mr. Delabene. Mr. Strone came over to 
borrow a tube of paint. After chatting a bit he asked me to 
go over and look at his picture. I had been to his studio 
before with Mr. Delabene and I didn’t wart to seem un- 
civil, so I went. Well, whether he had been drinking or 
whether he thought I was that sort of girl—though I’ll say 
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this in fairness, I don’t think he knew we were engaged— 
but, anyhow, before I had even looked at the picture, he 
took hold of me and tried to—oh, to kiss me and—ugh ! ”’ 
Gillian paused for breath. 

‘* Did he, now ! ” 

*€ I fought like a vixen and soon threw him off—he was in 
rotten condition—then dived under his arms and sprinted 
for the door. He stood and laughed ; he must have locked it 
when we came in and taken the key. I was really frightened 
then. I thought I was trapped, and of course I didn’t want 
to scream if I could help it. Then I remembered the window 
on the other side of the studio ; there was a curtain over it, 
but I saw it was open from the way the curtain bulged. I 
flew across. He ran to cut me off, but I grabbed the curtain 
and flung it over him. Before he could get clear, I had 
hopped through the window and dropped on to the pave- 
ment.” 

** And then ? ”’ 

** Then I ran round to Mr. Delabene’s studio ; he was 
back by that time. I was in a pretty state, half torn to 
pieces, and when I told him what had happened—I had to, 
of course—hé went mad. I tried to stop him, but he told me 
to stay where I was and rushed away to Strone’s studio. 
Presently he came back ; the place was empty and Strone 
nowhere to be found. I calmed him down as well as I could, 
and at last made him promise to do nothing at all that night 
but write a note saying he would call next day. After all,’ 
with a wave of her hand and a meagre smile, “ there wasn’t 
much harm done and I had given him a scratch or two 
myself,” 

** Yes, I see,” said the Inspector, meditatively. “‘ Thank 
you for telling me. Um—not exactly a speech for the de- 
fence, Miss Venables ? ”’ 

‘ Defence ? I am not defending him. Mr. Delabene needs 
no defence.” @ 

The Inspector raised his eyebrows, but did not press the 
point. Instead, he said casually : 
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**I am just going over to the other studio. Would you 
care to come with me? ” 

Gillian shuddered as she looked into that desolate place 
of evil memory and swift-following tragedy, but mastered 
her repulsion and followed the Inspector inside. 

*¢ This chalk mark ’”’—Ingleby was speaking in his matter- 
of-fact professional way—‘‘ shows the position of the re- 
volver ; I’ve taken charge of that. But everything else is 
just as we found it, except, of course——’”’ 

** Yes, yes,”’ said Gillian, in an awed voice ; “* but haven’t 
you thought whether he might have-——” 

** Suicide ? Impossible. You see, the left hand was still 
holding the palette, and if he had fired with his right he 
could-scarcely have put the muzzle to his left temple ; the 
course of the bullet proves that. And there was no powder 
mark on the skin either.” 

Gillian nodded. 

** But, apart from all that, we should still have to account 
for the position of the pistol on the floor. Now, the medical 
evidence is that death was instantaneous ; he would drop 
where he stood, in front of the easel here. But the body, you 
see, heeled to the right, whereas the pistol was lying away 
on the left, nearly three yards from the easel. How did it get 
there ? A dead man could not throw it.” 

** No,” said Gillian, thoughtfully ; she had forgotten her 
horror in the interest of his argument. “‘ No—but a living 
man might. Tell me, was the window open ? I mean, sup- 
posing somebody had come in that way.” She was thinking 
of her own escape. 

** Wide open, yes ; but nobody came in or went out by it, 
and nobody was hiding behind the curtain either. I'll tell 
you why. You remember how the dust was blowing up 
before the storm broke ? Well, there was a clear layer of it 
on the floor—the curtain swings free, you see—not the 
vestige of a footmark anywhere near the wind6éw.”’ 

“Wait a minute. Why come in at all, then? Why not 
stand outside ? Nobody was about, I should think, in that 
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deluge, and the window is not overlooked. All he had to do 
was to wait for the lightning, draw aside the curtain, and 
fire with the thunder from where he stood. Nobody would 
notice the shot. Then he pitches in the pistol, to make it 
look like suicide, and off he goes.” 

** Miss Venables, you ought to join the force ! There’s only 
one snag to that theory, and it is not insurmountable. This 
wooden fellow here—lay figure they call it, don’t they >— 
stands right in the line of fire. I tested it yesterday. A 
bungler would have hit it for certain ; a crack shot could 
have fired under the armpit—there’s just room. A crack shot 
and nobody else.” 

The import of his words burst upon her like a full-face 
blow, revealing to her in a flash of cruel enlightenment the 
whole trend of his reasoning. She turned deadly sick, sway- 
ing on her feet. 

“* Sit down for a moment, won’t you ? ” 

Gillian groped for the chair he pulled up for her and 
sank down, dread at her heart. 

** What is it ? ’ she gasped. 

** The revolver was Mr. Delabene’s.”’ 

As her eyes fluttered and her head began to droop, the 
watchful Inspector sprang for Strone’s carafe, dashed 
water on his handkerchief, and put it to her forehead. In 
two or three minutes she recovered, and presently mur- 
mured : “ I’ll go now.” 

Ingleby held out his hand, a touch of genuine solicitude, 
almost of remorse, in his voice. 

** Forgive me, Miss Venables. You would have to know 
sooner or later. And don’t imagine you have injured him 
by anything you have said. Just the contrary. You have 
convinced me there is no collusion between you—I had to 
make certain of that, you know. It is a point in his favour, 
I assure you.” 

Gillian was too stricken to answer. Before she went 
Ingleby scribbled his address on a scrap of paper, saying : 

‘‘ There’s my number. Ring me up whenever you like. 
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If I’m not there my wife will tell you when I am likely to be 
in. I’ll always help you if I possibly can ; you may count on 
that—if anything crops up. Perhaps you may find me a 
better friend than you think. 


Later in the day Adam Delabene was brought before the 
magistrate and remanded in custody after formal evidence 
of arrest. 

Gillian visited her sweetheart in prison as often as she was 
allowed, decked always in her gayest colours. Adam called 
her his day’s ration of sunbeams, and from the idiotic 
banter which rattled up and down that gloomy little tunnel 
of stone and iron, harsh conduit of lovers’ talk, nobody 
would have guessed the creeping fear that dogged her day 
and night. 

How, indeed, could Adam prove that he had lent the 
revolver to Strone for an artist’s “‘ prop’ ? How could he 
ever prove that he had left Strone alive, gone straight back 
to his own studio, and never stirred out till Ingleby took 
him away ? Nobody saw him ; nobody could speak for him. 
Ingleby, piecing things together, had reached the con- 
clusion that Adam, in a blind fury of vengeance for the vile 
assault upon his lady-love, had shot down the aggressor and 
hastily queered his tracks with a false trail of circumstance 
and invented story. Who would dispute so plausible a 
theory ? Who would ever trouble to search for the leaks in 
it ? Yet there must be many with bitter cause for vengeance 
upon Strone ! 

Then came the dreadful day when Adam was committed 
for trial. Monstrous, fantastic travesty! But Adam’s 
lawyer could neither rebut the facts nor shatter the links of 
pure assumption which joined them into a damning chain. 

When it was all over, Gillian hurried from the Court and 
rang up Ingleby’s house. A few hours later, in the early 
evening, the same kind-spoken woman who had answered 
her call mothered her into a little back-parlour, christened 
**Father’s den.” 
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Ingleby was touched by the change in her looks, used 
though he was to such things. The roses had wilted in her 
cheeks, her face looked pinched, and the zestful manner was 
not the effortless thing of two weeks ago. His sympathy was 
increased by his respect for her uncalculating truthfulness 
and his recollection of the pleasure he had found in watch- 
ing the detached and logical working of her mind, to say 
nothing of the help she had given him. 

‘* Mr. Ingleby, you said I might come to you, didn’t you ? 
I want you to lend me Mr. Delabene’s revolver.” 

The Inspector raised his eyebrows and smiled. ‘“ I’m 
afraid I can’t do that, Miss Venables. May I ask what you 
want it for?” 

‘* I want to reconstruct the crime,”’ said Gillian, with the 
shadow of a smile on her drawn face. 

Ingleby stared at her in amazement, then gave way to a 
long chuckle. “‘ You do, do you?” he cried at last (he 
owed her something for that purgatory in the studio). 
** And so you shall, my dear young lady, if you want to—but 
not with that revolver.” 

** Oh, I forgot !| The finger-prints—how silly of me ! ” 

** No, no—wash out ! But the pistol is an ‘ exhibit,’ you 
see ; I shall have to produce it, and I daren’t let it out of my 
hands for a minute. But look, here’s an old one of mine— 
same pattern or near enough. If I lend it to you, you must 
promise to be careful and not hurt yourself—or anybody 
else—and bring it back to me as soon as you have done 
with it.” 

‘‘ It isn’t the first time I’ve handled these things.” 

‘* Whatever you say I believe, Miss Venables ; you know 
that, don’t you ? Now you’ll want the key of the studio. But 
listen ; nobody else must have it and nobody must go inside 
but you. No reporters—not at any price; they’ve been 
hanging round there like bees about a honey-pot.”’ 

‘* I promise, and thank you very much.” 

*‘ A bit of true blue, that girl!” mused the Inspector, 
when she had gone. ‘‘ Oh, Lord, what a pity ! But you never 
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know ; she might find something I’ve missed. Good luck to 
her, anyhow. ‘ Reconstruct the crime ! ’ Oh, that’s rich. I’ll 
tell the Chief that ! ” 


Gillian was desperate. Cold reason told her that her 
chance of tracing a criminal whose very existence the police 
refused to credit was small indeed. Yet she could not sit still 
while the waters of doom closed surely over Adam’s head. 
The phrase which had amused Ingleby so much meant 
little more than words to her ; nevertheless, the idea had 
come to her in the extremity of her distress and she dared 
not reject it. 

Gillian unlocked Strone’s studio, stepped in quickly and 
turned the key behind her, then leaned her back against the 
door while she recovered from the spasm of loathing and 
fear with which the place affected her. Presently her courage 
came sweeping back, and with it a surprising sense of 
power. Shut off alike from aid or interference, she was 
mistress here, for this one hour—she felt it, believed it— 
mistress of her destiny. Urging, supporting, infusing her 
like a refreshing essence, was her love for Adam—nay, was 
Adam’s self so dear, in fancy drawn hither by the power of 
her love. 

Without shirking, her eyes travelled over the barnlike 
studio, searching first the dark corners and the eerie space 
of the roof, then coming to rest on the open area under the 
skylight, where the artist worked and where he died. There 
was his unfinished picture still on the easel ; his table, lit- 
tered with colours, brushes, knives—all the paraphernalia of 
the craft ; his luxurious sofa. Grimmer than all, the lay 
figure, with its horrible suggestion of a naked corpse come 
back to life without a soul—a slave for good or evil. Vigor- 
ous in pose, lean of body and limb, the thing looked so 
ghastly human that she would gladly have turned and fled. 
The friendly sun seemed far away ; rain spattered on the 
glass ; the place was like a sepulchre. 

* T?ll have the jimjams in a minute!” she said aloud, 
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and with firm lips and a toss of her hazel curls, as though to 
fling off her horrors, she marched up to the easel. 

Although the picture was unfinished, the central figure 
was well painted in : a loose, unbridled face, aflame with 
greed and violence, the human beast incarnate. Gillian 
shuddered and turned away, but quickly looked back 
again ; her eye had caught the outline of a tiny circle 
chalked in but not yet painted. Examining it more closely, 
she made out that the man was holding a pistol and aiming 
it so truly that the muzzle pointed straight to the observer’s 
eye. 

But it was not the craftsmanship that set her brain 
tingling—Gillian was no artist—it was the pistol ! Exactly ! 
Then this would be the very picture for which Strone had 
borrowed Adam’s revolver ! Fancy Ingleby missing that ! 
So far good ; a splendid beginning. Now, what followed 
next ? 


Thinking feverishly, intent to unmask the clue—if clue it 
was—before it slipped her, she stared out into the studio 
with unseeing eyes. But, think as she would, no light came, 
and presently the tension of her brain relaxed ; her eyes 
awoke again. And then, what—what was that before her ? 
Her body stiffened, her head craned forward, with parted 
lips and eyes vividly alert. She was staring at the lay figure— 
no thought of horror now—staring at the long, lean arm 
and hand stretched out and pointing straight at her. Below, 
on the floor near by, was marked in strong white outline 
the rough shape of a pistol. 

‘Oh, Jill, you fool!’’ she cried with a gleerul laugh. 
*“ You utter little fool!’ and, pouncing on her hand-case, 
she mri out the detective’s revolver and skipped up to the 
jay figu 

te Tal Take hold of this, old man ”—nestling it in his palm— 
‘* I think we are going to be friends after all.” 

She threaded the jointed forefinger through the trigger- 
guard, bent three fingers round the butt. and the thumb 
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over the top. It was an awkward handful, but she man- 
aged it. 

‘“* Feeling rather wooden to-day, aren’t you ? Now hold 
steady while I cock the trigger ; that’s how you had it— 
look at the picture, man!” As the hammer clicked back 
into position the trigger went forward and rested firmly 
against the forefinger. 

** Oh ! *—a drop of water from the leaky skylight plopped 
on her hand, for the rain had come on in good earnest and 
was pattering busily on the glass. 

Shaking it off impatiently, she went back to the easel and, 
taking a brush from the table, stood up to the canvas 
as though she were painting. Then, glancing sideways at 
the figure, she saw that the revolver was in line with her 
head. 

‘‘ There ! What did I say?” Sense or nonsense, the 
sound of her own voice steadied her wonderfully. ‘“ Now, 
what’s the next thing ? Ingleby’s an ass ; Adam said so, so 
it must be true—quite a nice ass, though. Well, who fired the 
pistol, and how ? That’s the point. Why don’t you answer, 
woodenhead ? ” 

She knitted her brows, eyes fixed on the pistol. But now 
she was at a dead-end again—and time was slipping by. 

** Brains, Jill, brains ! Buck up, old fellow, and give me a 
lead. What about a string tied to the trigger and pulled by 
somebody at the window ? Oh, confound you, rain ! How 
can I think in such a row ? ” 

Snap / 

“Ah!” Gillian shrieked and sprang backwards. The 
metallic clash of the trigger in the lonely studio was as 
startling as a cannon-shot. Rooted and pale, she stared at 
the wooden hand, her eyes wide with alarm. That lifeless 
hand had fired at her—and the muzzle was sagging from the 
shock ! 

“* Suffering snakes !’? muttered Gillian, pulling fiercely 
at her nerve. Then, defiantly: ‘‘ You’re not going to 
frighten me, you wooden old devil |! How did you do that ?” 
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She walked up to the figure. “‘ No more tricks, corpse-face ! 
Lucky for you it wasn’t loaded ; Adam would have torn you 
limb from limb. We’ll get to the bottom of this.” 

First she inspected the wooden hand from every angle. 

“That trigger wanted some pulling. Oh, blow!” 
Another raindrop plashed on the crown of her head as she 
bent over the pistol. ‘‘ Somebody thinks your hands want 
washing, and I’m not surprised, you black-hearted old 
scoundrel ! ”’ 

Observing nothing by which she could account for the 
mystery, she took away the revolver and wiped it on a 
paint-rag—Ingleby would never forgive her if she let his 
weapon rust. Then, taking thumb and fingers one by one, she 
examined each in turn. There was nothing extraordinary 
about them that she could see: just plain, straightforward 
cedar-wood, beautifully smoothed and jointed—not a 
hidden gadget anywhere. 

Plop !—on the nape of her neck this time. She looked up 
wrathfully at the skylight. But the word that jumped to 
her lips as the chilly raindrop trickled down her spine was 
instantly forgotten. 

That deluge streaming over the panes—why, yes, of 
course ! It was on just such a pouring day as this that the 
murder—but was it a murder ? Could the very same thing 
that happened just now have happened then—because of 
the rain dripping on pistol and hand ? For some cause that 
she could not fathom ? Was it possible ? Could it be ? 

Then in a twinkling Gillian flung reason to the winds, sur- 
rendering herself consciously, joyously, to something within 
her which was more than reason, or less—she cared not 
which—an intuitive light which leapt over reason’s paltry 
barriers and sped her to her goal in a bound. Ske was right ! 
She did not know how or why—did not want to, so long 
as she was. 

Her brain was racing now, free as the air. She was 
wasting her time there. She must have help, expert help. 
Nobody would believe her unsupported word, certainly not 
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the police. But with the experts on her side—— She flew 
to gather up her things, murmuring, “ Bless you, rain ! 
bless you, bless you! Forget all the nasty things I said. 
Bless you for ever and ever !’’ Then she ran to the door, 
where the faithful janitor kept watch. 

‘© Billings, I believe I’m on the track—I must be ! ” 

*S Who did it, miss ? ” | 

** Nobody ! That is to say—walk with me while I tell you. 
I’ve got to hurry frightfully. Yes, please—taxi, as quick as 
ever you can.” 

Gillian had thought of her old physics Professor, not 
without a twinge of remorse for her shameful neglect of him 
and his science since her college days came to an end a year 
or so ago. But that was before she knew Adam, and “ Ditty ” 
would forgive her. He would help her, too, if anyone could, 
and that was the only thing that mattered just now. 

She drove up to the gloomy old pile just as the students 
were scuttling off home and ran her man to earth in his 
private “‘ lab.”’ Professor Dittany welcomed her with open 
arms—she had been rather a favourite of his. When he 
found that she had come to him for help in serious need, the 
day’s weariness slipped from his face, the glint of scientific 
battle shone in his eyes ; he became once more the strong 
tower of brain and rigid truth that she remembered so well. 

Settling her in his own comfortable chair, the Professor 
perched himself on a bench-stool and told her to fire away. 

“Well done, Gillian,”’ he said quietly when she had 
finished. ‘‘ You were always a good observer.” 

Reaching out from where he sat, he turned on the tap of 
the. sink, then pulled open a drawer and took out a small 
sliding gauge. From his pocket he produced the stump of a 
stout unpolished cedar-wood pencil, inserted it in the 
gauge, and pushed the slide up to it. When the gauge held 
the pencil exactly, without either play or pressure, he fixed 
the slide. Then, taking out the pencil, he tossed it into the 
sink—and began chatting about old times. 

Gillian, in her fever of excitement, could hardly bear to 
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listen to him, but the Professor talked steadily on, and 
presently he hit upon a forgotten laboratory tale that made 
her laugh. 

“ That’s better!’ he said, demurely. ‘‘ Now let us see 
what has happened.” 

Slipping off his stool, he rescued the pencil stump from the 
water, wiped off the surface moisture, and placed it on 
the gauge. It did not fit—would not go in at all, without 
forcing. 

“It isn’t much,” said Professor Dittany, dropping 
naturally into his class-room manner, ‘“‘ the fraction of a 
millimetre, but that is enough for the purpose of our 
experiment. We are illustrating a complicated and little 
understood phenomenon in which imbibition, induced by 
osmotic pressure, possibly plays an important part. What- 
ever the explanation, a certain quantity of water was, in 
fact, compelled to enter the minute interstices of the wood, 
and the force of its entry was such that the wood was 
obliged to make room for it.” 

“You mean—the pencil swelled ? ”’ 

*** The same idea in vulgar phrase,’ ’’ quoted Dittany, 
with a smile. ‘‘ You have heard of the old trick of splitting 
stone by driving a wooden wedge into a fissure and soaking 
it with water. Very well, then ; that gives you an idea of the 
enormous force which swelling wood exerts. When the wood 
happens to be jammed in between an immovable trigger- 
guard and a lightly cocked trigger——”’ 

Gillian jumped up from her chair and put her hands on 
his shoulders. There were tears in her eyes, though her 
lips were smiling and her face was flushed with delight. 

** Will Ingleby believe it ? ” 

‘“‘ He’s got to,’ declared Professor Dittany, with cheery 
confidence. ‘‘ We’ll make him. Get him along to the studio 
and tell him I’ll be there too, if I may. They know me 
pretty well at Scotland Yard. We’ll have a demonstration : 
Professor Gillian Venables, assisted by ——”’ 

** A perfect darling ! I could hug you, Professor 
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“The frigid detachment of the professional scientist, 
Gilliaan——” 

** Pouf!” she said, and, throwing her arms round his 
neck, she planted an uncompromising kiss on his ascetic 


cheek. 


Inspector Ingleby raised his eyebrows higher than ever 
when Gillian burst into “‘ Father’s den ”’ that night with the 
announcement that she had solved the mystery—which to 
him was no mystery. But Professor Dittany on the warpath 
was a man to take on one’s side, as Ingleby well knew, and 
he readily promised to attend the demonstration. 

Gillian left nothing to chance. By the Professor’s shrewd 
advice she got the janitor to light the stove and thoroughly 
dry the wooden hand. She also brought her wicker-work 
dress-stand to the studio and fitted it up with an old jacket 
she found there—the ‘‘ Night Raider’s,”’ as it happened— 
and a roughly painted head of rags. This she placed before 
the easel, as an artist might stand. Billings cleaned up 
Ingleby’s revolver for her, and she fixed it in the hand with 
anxious care exactly as she had done before, or so she 
prayed. Then, as the day was fine, she sent Billings up to the 
roof with water buckets and a syringe, to represent the 
absent rain. 

“ Better all stand away by the door, miss,”’ the old soldier 
impressed upon her as he went off cheerfully to his job. 
* Never get in front of the muzzle, as we say in the Army. 
Besides, ’e might think we’re pullin’ the strings—see, miss ? ”’ 
He lowered a shrewd eyelid. 

“Good idea, Billings. Make it so, as we say in the 
Navy. Pll be careful.” 

Patter, patter came the drops on the leaky skylight panes. 
And presently, drip... drip. Gillian, in an agony of suspense, 
glued her eyes on the wooden hand, counting each tiny 
splash. The Professor watched too, tensely absorbed. 
Ingleby alone, knowing nothing of what was coming (if 
come it should), surveyed the little tableau with professional 
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impassivity—the gaunt wooden man with menacing arm 
outstretched, the grotesque dummy planted in front of the 
easel, and behind it that terrible face of greed and flame 
staring out of the dead artist’s canvas. 

Patter, patter... drip...drip... drip. 

Gillian could hardly contain herself. Would it never 
happen ? And if not—‘‘ Adam ! Oh, my Adam !” wailed 
her heart. 

Crash ! 

Over went the wicker dummy, sprawling on the floor. 
Down dropped the revolver with a thump and a rattle on 
the boards. 

The dumbfounded police Inspector started forward, a 
flush on his determined face, his grizzled head thrust out, 
one solid arm flung back instinctively to hold the other two 
from danger. Then, striding up to look, he found the muzzle 
of the pistol lying crosswise over the old chalk outline and 
a bullet-hole through the ridiculous rag doll’s ear. 

“You desperate young devil!” he cried, half-way 
between anger and admiration. ‘‘ You’ve saved your man, 
by crimbo, but you might have sent us all to kingdom 
come ! Why didn’t you say it was loaded ? ” 

“‘T never knew it was!” Gillian, startled as much as 
anybody, was trembling on the Professor’s arm. 

‘“* That’s right ! *? A husky voice from above their heads 
made them all jump again. Looking up, they saw the wet 
and grimy countenance of Billings peering through the trap 
of the skylight. ‘“‘ Quite right, guv’nor. I shoved in a round 
myself, just to make sure. You ’ad to believe it—matter of 
life and death, see ? So we wasn’t takin’ no risks.” 

** No risks ! Oh, Lord ! ”? growled the Inspector. “‘ Come 
down out of that before you tell any more lies ! Now, Pro- 
fessor, perhaps you’ll be good enough to unfold the mystery. 
And then I’ll get away, before anything else goes off. Too 
many tricks and traps about this place for me.” 

‘It’s really quite simple,” said the Professor. 

** Glad to hear it ! Simple or not, I’d never have believed 
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it if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes—not in a thousand 
years. Nor will the Chief either, I can tell you that, unless 
you can explain it to him by the book.” 

** He shall have my report to-night,”’ promised Professor 
Dittany. 

** So much the better. We don’t want to keep that young 
man longer than we can help—do we, Miss Venables ? ”’ 

“You ought never to have kept him at all!” snapped 
Gillian. “‘ I told you that weeks ago.” 

*“* The lady’s right,” grinned Ingleby. ‘‘ She always is ! ” 


“I’ve puzzled a lot over that,’ said Adam. His arms 
enveloped her and should never unfold ! Her cheek was 
against his and should stay there for ever ! 

** Yes, how was it, I wonder ? ”? Was ever such a paradise 
in the compass of a sagging old arm-chair ? 

*“Do you remember that day when I was showing you 
how to load a round quickly ? Then we started talking about 
something else—ourselves, was it ?>—something important, 
anyhow. I must have forgotten to eject—I can’t remember 
doing it—and put the thing away with the cartridge still in 
it. Shocking thing to do! Then I let him take it just as it 
was. So I suppose I’m really a sort of murderer after all.’ 

Gillian put her hand over his mouth. 

** What’s the child babbling? Ducky boy, you know 
you're not ! There was no murder in your heart.”’ 

“There was, though, till you charmed it away, you 
adorable beguiler ! ” 

Gillian’s arm tightened round his neck. 

‘* Mercy on his soul, old boy ! Now let’s forget about it.”’ 

** Amen to that, Jill.” 


Henry Wade 


THE MISSING UNDER- 
GRADUATE 


from PoLicEMAN’s LoT 
Constable, 1933 


As the express neared Oxford and began to slow down, 
Detective-Inspector John Poole gazed eagerly out of the 
right-hand windows in search of the familiar landmarks. 
He had not been back to Oxford since he “‘ came down ” 
in 1921 ; a year later he had joined the Metropolitan Police, 
and hard work, combined with settled policy, had cut him 
off from nearly all his old associations. 

Now he was coming down on duty. A message had 
reached Scotland Yard that morning, asking for a detective 
to be sent down to investigate the disappearance of an 
undergraduate of St. Peter’s College, and Superintendent 
Wylde, aware of Poole’s early training, had thought that 
his local knowledge might prove useful. 

Poole knew nothing more of the case than he had seen in 
the papers, which had treated as a young man’s escapade 
the disappearance of Gerald Catling four days previously, 
but now, apparently, the college authorities were beginning 
to take an alarmist view of the occurrence, and, presumably 
doubting the capacity of the city police, had applied for help 
from headquarters. 

Ah, there they were, the ‘‘ dreaming spires ’’—Magdalen’s 
tower on the right—its modest counterpart, Merton, farther 
to the left—St. Mary’s—in the foreground the old castle 
from which Queen Matilda had fled across the snow in 
1441—behind it ‘‘ Old Tom,’’ the magnificent gate-tower 
of Christ Church, a handsome king lording it among his 
court of lovely princesses. 

The train slowed down abruptly. Poole swung his small 
Suit-case from the rack and within five minutes was present- 
ing himself to the porter of St. Peter’s and asking for the 
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warden. The dignified official looked suspiciously at his 
card, and with obvious reluctance, after directing him to 
place his bag out of the way of the young gentlemen’s 
bicytles, led the way into Bacchus Quad. 

“* The warden is indisposed,’’ he threw over his shoulder. 
* Mr. Luddingham will see you.”’ 

Poole gasped. The warden of St. Peter’s he had bnows 
vaguely by sight, and in his turn had been unknown. But 
Luddingham, the dean, had been his own lecturer in 
Constitutional Law. With the Oxford tradition of long 
memory, there was not the faintest chance of the dean 
failing to recognise him. With mingled feelings of shyness and 
pride, Poole followed his guide up the centre staircase of 
the quad to a doorway on the first floor, over which was 
written, in white letters on a small black tablet: ‘‘ Mr. 
Luddingham.’’ Leaving the detective on the landing, the 
porter went in with his card, returning at once with an 
invitation to enter. 

The dean was standing with his back to a large open 
fireplace, in which a huge log of fir spluttered blue flames up 
the vast chimney. Not a sign of surprise or recognition was 
visible upon his pale, clean-shaven face. He waved to a 
chair. 

‘“* Good-morning, inspector,’’ he said. “‘ Good of you to 
come so quickly. Have they told you anything about this 
business ? ”’ 

** Nothing, sir. I’ve seen the papers—that’s all.”’ 

** And that’s all wrong, needless to say. Pll give you the 
facts as I know them ; then you can ask questions. Smoke if 
you want to.”’ 

His hands clasped behind his back, his grey eyes fixed 
upon the angle of ceiling and wall opposite him, and 
raising himself from time to time on to his toes, the dean 
gave forth his information in exactly the same dry, succinct 
manner as he employed in the delivery of a lecture upon 
the work of Bagehot or Stubbs. 

** Gerald Trefusis Catling came up to this college from 
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Harrow in the Michjelmas term of last year, 1928. He is the 
only son of Sir Joh Trefusis Catling, of Gardham Manor, 
Wakestone, Yorkshire, and his age is nineteen years and 
ten months. He hajs passed Moderations and is now reading 
for his Final School. 

“On Friday Jjast he did not return to college before 
twelve ; his absence was reported to me in the ordinary 
course by the head porter. He did not attend roll call the 
following mornijng, and after making some inquiries from 
his tutor and sojme of his friends, I telephoned to his father 
at the House of Commons—where he represents the Wake- 
stone division| in the Conservative interest. His father 
replied that h¢é knew nothing of his son’s movements and 
that in all probability his absence was some form of practical 
joke. I should say that the boy has a leaning towards that 
form of hu:‘mour and has on more than one occasion in his 
year and a half of residence been at issue with both the 
college and University authorities in consequence thereof. 

*“Whien Saturday night passed and he still did not 
return, I asked Sir John to come down here. He did so and 
was still inclined to treat the matter lightly, refusing any 
suggesition of reference to the police. On Monday evening, 
however, I received a letter from Lady Catling, written 
from /Wakestone, saying that she was seriously alarmed, 
that, jthough her son was certainly fond of practical jokes, 
she was quite sure that he would not go to the length of 
frightening her in the way that his prolonged and unex- 
plagned absence from college must inevitably do, and asking 
me fto take more active steps to find him. 

I again telephoned to Sir John, late last night, asking 
for fhis concurrence to my calling in the help of the city 
polgce ; he replied that if the thing was to be done at all, it 
had better be done thoroughly, and asked me to communi- 
cate direct with Scotland Yard. He explained that he had 
to fo over to France by the early boat train, and would 
not{, therefore, be able to take any action in the matter 
hinhself. He gave me full authority to act as I thought fit, 
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and an address in Paris to which to write. I telephoned to 
Scotland Yard first thing this morning, with the result 
that you know.”’ , 

Poole had jotted down some notes as Mr. Luddingham’s 
lecture proceeded ; after finishing them, he thought for a 
moment, and then asked : 

‘*S Was Mr. Catling known to be in anly trouble, serious 
or slight ? *’ 

The dean shook his head. 

‘“* The last word I should apply to him—{-he didn’t know 
the meaning of it, I should say.”’ | 

** Not in debt ? ”’ 

“Not more than fifty per cent. of the njaembers of this 
college are—a few tailors’ and photogiyaphers’ bills, 
perhaps ! ”’ 

‘** No enemies ? ”’ “1 

‘‘ Not serious. Of course, he was a nuisance at ti {mes, with 
his practical jokes.’? Poole gathered the impression that the 
missing undergraduate had been rather a thorne in the 
flesh of his dean. m 

** When was he last seen ? ”’ yn 

Before Mr. Luddingham could answer, there was a , knock 
at the door, and in response to his reply, a tall, gaur ‘t man 
of about sixty, with drooping, tawny moustache, andopy WET 
ing a gown and mortar-board, came in. oe 

‘** Oh, Luddingham,”’ he said, “‘I just called in or 1} MY 
way back from my lecture, to ask if you’d got any nev YS of 
Catling.” thi 

‘None, I’m afraid, Cayzer,”’ replied the dean. “‘s ; No 
doubt he’ll be back to-day, though.” He did not attemp 1° 
introduce his two visitors to one another. The tall ,e_ [01 
looked nervously from one to the other, fidgeting withnd his 
gown. 

““So strange,’ he said, “‘so sad—a charming, 
spirited boy!’ He paused, sighed heavily, and, turnprf!™ 
abruptly, strode out of the room. 

Poole looked inquiringly at the dean. 
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“* Professor Cayzer,”’ said the latter, evidently loath to 
bring in any matter that he considered unessential. ‘* Chair 
of Egyptology. A member of this college. You asked 
when Catling was last seen ; his scout took lunch to his 
rooms, at the usual time—one-thirty ; he was there then, 
and nobody seems to have seen him after that. He was not 
seen to leave college, but it is perfectly possible for him to 
have done so unnoticed, if the porter was engaged— 
telephoning or making an entry in his book.’ 

*“* Had he a car? ”’ 

“* Yes, at the City Motor Company’s garage, in Gloucester 
Street, but he didn’t use it that day—or subsequently.”’ 

** Nothing was seen of him at the station ? ”’ 

“I haven’t inquired ; that is more in the line of the 
police.”’ 

After obtaining from Mr. Luddingham an approximate 
estimate of Catling’s debts and a few further details about 
his habits and characteristics, Poole rose to his feet. 

“‘ If I may have a recent photograph, sir, and see one or 
two of Mr. Catling’s friends ? ”’ 

The dean thought for a minute. 

* 'Yes,’’ he said ; ‘ Pll send for Monash—he’ll be back 
from his logic lecture by now. He’ll put you on to others, 
and get a photograph. You’d better have my third room— 
I don’t want more commotion about this business than is 
absolutely necessary. Perhaps you would ask anyone you 
interview to keep quiet about it—though I don’t suppose 
they will !”’ 

Ten minutes later, Poole, in the tiny “ thirder,’’ which 
the dean had fitted up as a supernumerary study, was 
interviewing Crispin Monash, young Catling’s contempo- 
rary, and particular friend. Monash was a rowing mah—a 
robust, unimaginative person, who was able to give Poole 
just the bare, unadorned facts that he required. 

From his account, it appeared that Catling was not quite 
the feather-brained young man that Poole had pictured 
from the dean’s description. He certainly was fond of 
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ragging people, and rather fancied himself as an imperson- 
ator—he was already a prominent member of the O.U.D.S. 
—but he was also quite serious in his determination to 
take a good degree, and to follow in his father’s footsteps 
as an administrator. Monash thought that his friend had 
been rather worried about his financial affairs lately, but 
not to the extent of doing anything desperate about them. 

“* He didn’t give you any indication of something unusual 
being up on Friday ? ’’ asked the detective. 

*“ Nothing. Don’t think I saw him, except at ‘ Rollers.’ 
We didn’t as a rule see much of each other before tea— 
taking different schools, and in the afternoon I row, and 
he doesn’t do anything serious—squash occasionally. I 
haven't the faintest idea what he’s up to.” 

** Tell me quite frankly, sir : do you think this is either a 
practical joke or suicide ? ”’ 

Monash gave the question careful consideration. 

** No, I don’t,’ he said. “‘ I don’t believe he’d carry a 
joke so far. As to suicide, he’s the last chap—well, not the 
last, perhaps, but he’s not that sort. I don’t know what to 

. {99 


* What about friends—is he liked ? ”’ 

** Oh, yes ; popular sort of chap. Willan—running blue— 
Collerack, and Vace are his particular friends, I should say— 
and myself. They'll tell you much what I have.” 

6¢ Enemies ? 99 

“Don’t think so. Of course, same men didn’t care for 
him—he used to rise the saps rather—but nothing serious.”’ 

** And the dons ? ”’ 

‘“‘ There again, the younger ones liked him—he amused 
them; but the older ones—the dean, and so on--were 
rather bored by him—thought he went a bit too far, I 
suppose.”’ 

“* One of the older ones seemed to have liked him,”’ said 
Poole. “ Professor Cayzer was inquiring about him just 
now, when I was with the dean—he seemed upset about 
him,.”’’ 
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** Old Cat-Gut ? ?? Monash looked surprised. ‘‘ I should 
have thought Gerry bored him more than any of ’em! 
The old chap’s got a private museum in his rooms, and 
Gerry used to rag him about it—pretend he was fearfully 
keen on some dry subject—Cayzer always fell for it—he’s a 
bit potty, I think—and then Gerry’s gradually pulled his leg 
harder and harder, till at last the old chap couldn’t help 
tumbling to it. I should have thought he rather barred 
him.”’ 

** Apparently not, sir. One does find that ; old people 
rather like being teased by young ones, if it’s not done 
maliciously. Now I must see some of his other friends. Can 
you get hold of them for me ? ”’ 

For the next hour Poole listened to the view of Messrs. 
Willan, Collerack, and Vace, but apart from a statement by 
the first that he believed Gerry Catling had gone on a tour 
with a company that had been at the theatre last week, 
and with two of whose members he had struck up an 
enthusiastic friendship, nothing significant emerged. It was 
evidently time to substitute looking for listening. In response 
to the detective’s request, Mr. Luddingham sent for Gerald 
Catling’s scout, Pelfett, and instructed him to show 
Inspector Poole Mr. Catling’s rooms and give him any 
information he required. 

The two minutes’ walk from the dean’s rooms to those of 
Mr. Catling, in New Quad, were sufficient to reveal 
Pelfett’s opinion of his charge. The elderly scout exactly 
represented the type that Poole had sketched to Monash— 
he snarled about the young gentleman’s habit of teasing 
him, but evidently had a genuine fondness for him. He 
thought it quite obvious that Mr. Catling had absented 
himself with the sole object of irritating the dean—had he 
not already succeeded by bringing a Scotland Yard ’tec 
into the sacred precincts of St. Peter’s? The degradation 
implied by this remark tickled Poole immensely. 

Pelfett would clearly have liked to dispose of the intruder 
after a cursory glance at Mr. Catling’s rooms, but Poole 
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firmly reversed the process, and, having closed the heavy 
outer door to ensure freedom from interruption, set about a 
systematic survey of the missing man’s environment—for 
here, he felt, must he look for the clue to the mystery. 

It was in the bedroom, Poole thought, that young 
Catling’s identity most clearly revealed itself. On the 
mantelpiece was a large photograph of a charming middle- 
aged lady, obviously ‘‘ Mother’; on either side of it a 
vase of daffodils, now dead—Poole felt an unreasoning 
desire to kick the idle scout. On the chest of drawers was a 
small snapshot of a man in hunting kit—probably 
‘* Father’; Poole felt from this, and from what he had 
heard from the dean, that there was no close bond of affec- 
tion between father and son. Above the boy’s bed was a 
reproduction of ‘‘ Lux Mundi,’’ and on a chair beside it, 
a well-worn Bible and a copy of Stevenson’s Virginibus 
Puertsque. 

A locked dispatch-box in a drawer of the writing-table 
was the first item to attract Poole’s interest. It was a simple 
affair and soon yielded to the insinuations of a skeleton- 
key. Inside was a bundle of letters—a quick glance revealed 
them as entirely harmless love-letters of the calf variety ; 
a cheque-book, pass-book, and a file of receipts and bills ; 
in a separate pocket was a single letter, in a strong angular 
hand, which dealt fluently and unsympathetically with the 
subject of debt ; it was dated a month back and was signed : 
** Your affect. Father.’’ This might be important. 

A drawer of the bedroom chest of drawers revealed a 
box of make-up, crépe hair, grease paint, cocoanut-butter, 
spirit gum, and soiled towels, all complete—the tools of 
Mr. Catling’s hobby. The clothes were good in quality but 
modest in quantity, and they were well cared for. On the 
dressing-table, among brushes and stud-boxes, lay a small 
heap of papers—a letter from “‘ Your ever loving Mother,” 
a theatre programme, one sheet of an essay, and a torn 
fragment of typewritten notepaper. 

The scrap was so small that Poole nearly overlooked it, 
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but a second glance showed that it might be important. It 
appeared to be part of a “ dunning’’ letter and ran as 
follows : 







@-outstanding account 






vour of a cheque wit 


mpelled to place t 


A straightforward demand, and probably not a very 
deadly one, but, to an inexperienced youth, who had lately 
been in trouble with his father on the subject of debt, it 
might represent a very real calamity. 

In any case, it should not be too difficult to trace it to 
its source, and, armed with this and a list of Mr. Catling’s 
tradesmen, culled from the files of receipts and bills, the 
detective made his way out of college. 

His first action was to report to the headquarters of the 
city police and endeavour to make his peace with them and 
enlist their help. Fortunately, the superintendent in charge 
was a broadminded man, and Poole’s line of conciliation 
and respect soon caused him to forget the slight he and his 
force had suffered at the hands of the college authorities— 
Poole explained that it was really Sir John Catling’s doing. 

The superintendent accepted the photograph of Gerald 
Catling which Monash had given to Poole, and promised to 
have discreet inquiries made at the railway stations. He 
could not identify the authorship of the dunning letter, but 
was able to advise the Scotland Yard man which of the 
tradesmen figuring on his list was most lfkely to have 
resorted to it. Curiously enough, he did not point to the 
large creditors—tailors and photographers, as the dean had 
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shrewdly guessed—but to some of the smaller fry who 
might be in need of cash. 

** The big firms like to let their accounts run on right to 
the end of an undergraduate’s time here,” said the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘ They can afford to wait for their money, and 
long credit means large interest—if nothing more. I 
wonder the college authorities allow it, I must say.”’ 

Poole’s round of visits to Catling’s tradesmen, however— 
even though it was extended to include the greatest and 
the least of them—produced no result. A bright idea took 
him to a leading stationer who, after a close examination 
of the scrap of paper, opined that it did not emanate from 
any firm in Oxford. It was superfine paper, distinctly costly, 
and not at all such as was likely to be wasted upon unob- 
servant undergraduates—pearls before swine, in fact. It was 
much more likely to belong to some very high-class and 
select London firm—something a cut above tailors at that. 

This was more interesting, and as it was really the only 
clue he had to work on, Poole decided to return to London 
and follow it up at once. Having ascertained from the dean 
that a thorough search of the college premises and cross- 
examination of the gate porters had already been made, 
without result, he caught the 5 p.m. train back to town 
and before seven was closeted with the stationery expert at 
Scotland Yard. 

Detective-Inspector Bodley, having always evinced a 
marked capacity in that direction, was now employed on 
little but the examination and classification of stationery, 
printing, and ink. His work was of extraordinary value to 
his colleagues, as his almost uncanny powers enabled him 
to reduce their fields of search in this subject to very 
conscribed limits. One glance at the scrap of paper enabled 
him to tell Poole what firm—fortunately a Thames-side 
one—had made it. 

It was too late to do any more that evening, except to 
have dinner, and, over a cup of coffee and a pipe, to think 
out the problem upon which, as yet, so little light had been 
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shed. The detective felt instinctively opposed to the idea of 
suicide—a high-spirited boy of the type of Gerald Catling 
surely could not take life so seriously as to quail before a 
simple money trouble. Practical joke was more possible, 
but plain disappearance, such as this, was so senseless— 
and so cruel. Accident seemed much more probable, but 
it was difficult to believe that such a thing could remain 
undiscovered in a crowded hive of busy life like Oxford. 
Foul play was surely out of the question in such an environ- 
ment. 

Ten o’clock on the following morning found Poole in the 
office of the Blackfriars Paper Manufacturing Company. 
The manager recognised the specimen shown to him as 
being one of the highest grade papers produced by his firm 
—Imperial Bond. Only three stationers in London stocked 
it ; one in the City, one in Holborn, and one in Kingsway. 
To each in turn went Poole, gathering a list of firms 
supplied, which, select though it might be, was still long 
enough to make him dislike the prospect of interviewing 
them all. Poole decided first of all to see whether Inspector 
Bodley could not in some way whittle down the list ; he 
had identified the paper, perhaps he could do the same for 
the typewriter that had performed on it. 

This was exactly what Inspector Bodley, on inquiry, 
could do. The typewriter used was a No. 3 Chanticleer— 
an expensive model which was not too common. This 
further known factor reduced the problem to workable 
proportions ; it was an easy matter for three men at Scot- 
land Yard, on three separate telephone lines, to run 
through the list of firms and inquire whether a No. 3 
Chanticleer typewriter was used by them. The result 
exceeded Poole’s highest hopes—only two firms used both 
Imperial Bond paper and a No. 3 Chanticleer typewriter : 
the Archzological Supply Association and the Connoisseur 
Book Company. Both were in the neighbourhood of Kings- 
way, and Poole, taking a taxi, drove to the nearest. 

The manager of the Archzological Supply Association 
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received Poole in his office with dignified restraint. The 
atmosphere of the place—sombre, dark, redolent somehow 
of the dead past—had impressed itself upon the detective’s 
spirits as he made his way through the cases of fossils, 
scarabs, mummified cats, and other treasures so dear to the 
expert, so dispiriting to the layman. He unconsciously 
lowered his voice as he spoke. 

** Gan you tell me whether the letter of which this scrap 
is a part came from your office, sir ? ”’ 

The manager scrutinised it with judicial lack of interest. 

‘* If it did, it is clearly a confidential matter. May I ask 
why you are inquiring about it ? ”’ 

“I am investigating the disappearance of an under- 
graduate—at Oxford. I have reason to believe that this 
letter to him may be connected with his disappearance.” 

‘*To an undergraduate ?’? The manager allowed the 
shadow of a smile to cross his face. ‘‘ I can give you my 
assurance that this letter is not in any way connected with 
an undergraduate. It does, as you have surmised, emanate 
from this office—though how you discovered that I fail to 
understand—but——— It clearly has reached your hand in 
error.”’ 

“But it’s got his name on it! Look—‘G. Ga... ’— 
obviously the beginning of ‘ G. Catling ’—‘ Gerald Catling’ 
—‘ St. Peter’s College ° too—his address.”’ 

The manager looked keenly at Poole. 

** I see I shall have to divulge a confidential matter,’’ he 
said ; ‘it will, of course, go no further ? ”’ 

** Not unless it is necessary in the interests of justice.”’ 

“Then I will tell you. This letter was addressed to 
Professor Grantham Cayzer, holder of the Assington Chair 
of Egyptology at Oxford University. He also resides, by 
what appears to be an astonishing coincidence, at St. 
Peter’s College.”’ 

Poole was flabbergasted. ‘“‘ Old Cat-Gut ’’—as Monash 
had disrespectfully called him—being dunned for a bill 
like any young rake ! The manager evidently read what 
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was passing in his mind and hastened to justify his firm’s 
action. 

*“ The course we have taken in the matter has been 
most distasteful to us,”’ he said, ‘“‘ but when I tell you that 
we have received no payment over five years for an account 
that has risen into four figures, I think you will see that 
there had to be some limit—this letter, of course, is the last 
of a series. When I add that there is talk of the professor— 
but that is going beyond my brief.”’ 

Poole left the establishment with a feeling of deep 
depression ; he had been chasing a red herring and must 
now begin all over again. It had been a particularly neat 
chase, too—thanks to Inspector Bodley. He took a midday 
train back to Oxford, and went straight to police head- 
quarters ; not a scrap of news, of any but a completely 
negative character, awaited him; neither did it at St. 
Peter’s. Young Catling had disappeared completely, 
without leaving the smallest trace of his line of departure. 

It was just worth while, Poole thought, to interview 
Professor Cayzer and ascertain from him how the scrap of 
paper had come into Catling’s possession. ‘Tea-time 
seemed a likely time to find the professor in his rooms, and 
alone. Directed by the head porter, Poole made his way to 
the end staircase of the Old Quad, and, scanning the list of 
names on the board, mounted to the top floor. A deep voice 
responded to his knock ; he opened the door and walked 
in. 

The professor, an old Norfolk jacket substituted for the 
regulation sub-fusc coat, was standing beside a table before 
the fire. A spirit-lamp was cooking some white concoction 
in a saucepan, the professor stirring it from time to time, 
adding a few drops of liquid from a bottle. The process 
appeared to absorb him, as he did not look up at Poole’s 
entry, but continued to stir ; a sound like a solemn chuckle 
suggested that he found his pastime as amusing as it was 
absorbing. 

“ I’m sorry to disturb you, sir,”’ said Poole. 
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The professor looked up. 

** Eh ? Oh ! Who are you ?”’ 

**T am Detective-Inspector Poole, of Scotland Yard, sir. 
I was with the dean yesterday morning when you came to 
inquire about Mr. Catling ; it was on that subject that I 
wanted to consult you.” 

As Poole spoke, it seemed to him that a sudden look of 
concentrated attention came into the professor’s eye. It 
was quickly succeeded, however, by a rather meaningless 
smile. 

*'You’ll forgive me if I go on with my preparations ? 
A rather special meal for my cats. Poor Catling ; yes. Poor 
boy—high-spirited, full of innocent fun—he will be greatly 
missed, inspector. I myself shall miss him, perhaps, as much 
as anybody.”’ 

He broke off abruptly. 

** You are employed to find him ? ”’ he asked. 

** Yes, sir ; I just came to ask you——’”’ 

** And you have some news of him ? ”’ 

** None, sir, I’m sorry to say—there’s not a trace of him 
anywhere. I just wanted to ask if you——’”’ 

Again the professor interrupted. He appeared to ignore 
the detective’s attempt to question him. Blowing out the 
spirit-lamp, he lifted the saucepan to his nose and sniffed 
it. 

** Delicious !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Come, inspector, I will 
show you my cats.”’ 

Turning abruptly, he flung open a door beyond the fire- 
place. 

‘“* My bedroom, really, but I have transformed it into a 
treasure-house.”’ 

Poole, following behind his host, found himself on the 
threshold of a large room fitted out as a museum. Glass 
cupboards lined the walls, wooden cases with glass tops 
stood upon the floor. The light was poor, but the detective 
could make out vessels of earthenware and metal, head- 
dresses, fragments of stone and plaster covered with 
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Egyptian figures—all the familiar treasures of the Egypt- 
ologist. The professor whisked a piece of American-cloth 
from a glass case. 


“« My cats,”’ he said. 

Under the glass lay a number of mummified cats—most 
of them black and withered, but a few covered with fur 
and looking like ordinary dead cats. One form, wrapped 
completely in bandages, looked terribly human—like the 
victim of some ghastly accident. Poole felt a shudder of 
horror pass through him. What had the professor meant 
about that concoction—‘“ for his cats’? Could it possibly 
be—he turned to ask a question, but found that Cayzer 
had left him and was standing by a sarcophagus under the 
window. 

‘““ My great treasure!’? The professor bent over and 
stroked the surface of the wooden lid. ‘“‘ A masterpiece of 
the great Rameses I].—his own process—a unique process— 
a usurer ! The king used him to complete his experiment. 
The process lasted a hundred days—a hundred days—it is 
not complete ! ”’ 

The detective had joined his host while the latter spoke. 
As he listened, a cold sweat broke out over his body and he 
felt himself tremble from head to foot. He looked at the man 
beside him and saw a light in his eyes—fierce, cruel, insane 
~—that completed the terror that he felt. 

With a violent effort, Poole bent down and wrenched off 
the lid of the sarcophagus, flinging it to the floor at one 
side. Inside lay what appeared to be a mummy—a human 
form—wrapped from head to foot, as the cat had been, in , 
bandages, even the face being covered. Throwing a look 
over his shoulder, he saw the gaunt figure of the professor 
towering above him, one arm flung back, madness blazing 
from his eyes. Quick as thought, Poole flung himself down- 
wards and sideways, against the professor’s legs ; something 
crashed against the wooden coffin and the two men rolled 
over in a heap upon the floor. 

Fortunately for Poole, the professor’s head struck against 
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the corner of one of the cases and he lay still—the detective 
knew well enough that he would have stood little chance 
against the superhuman strength of the maniac that this 
man must be. Rising to his feet, he bent over the sarcopha- 
gus, and with a penknife ripped away the bandages from 
the face of the “‘ mummy.” As the fabric came away, there 
was exposed to view the white, shrunken face of a young 
man ; the eyes were open, but the light in them was dim— 
they seemed barely conscious, except of unfathomable 
terror. 

Poole rushed out on to the landing and shouted for help 
at the top of his voice. Two undergraduates came running 
up from a room below. 

“Get a doctor quickly, one of you, and the police !” 
exclaimed the detective. “ Young Catling’s here—barely 
alive. You other come and help me!” 

He dashed back into the museum—only just in time— 
the professor was struggling to his knees. Poole flung him 
back upon the floor, knelt on his shoulders, and clung to a 
wrist with each hand. 

** Find some string or bandages and tie his ankles,” he 
cried. “‘ Good chap ! Now his wrists—that’s it—that’ll do 
for the moment. Now help me lift this poor chap out.” 

Together the two men carefully lifted the bound figure 
from its coffin—Poole was almost glad to see that the boy 
had fainted—and carried it to a sofa in the sitting-room. 
Carefully they unwound the bandages and chafed the bare, 
cold limbs. ‘The boy opened his eyes and gazed wildly, un- 
comprehendingly about him. 

“It’s all right !’’ said Poole cheerfully. “ It’s quite all 
right now—you’re with friends ! ” 

The eyes came to rest on his face, but instead of the relief 
that Poole had hoped to see in them, there came terror, 
dawning and growing terror. The lips moved, and Poole, 
putting his ear close to them, caught faintly the words : 
*“* Milk ! Cement—liquid cement ! ” 

Again the boy fainted, and at the same moment there 
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was a clatter of feet on the stairs and a uniformed police- 
sergeant and two constables appeared in the doorway. 

‘Your man’s next door. Take care, he’s a madman. I 
advise you to get an ambulance and strap him to a stretcher. 
Cover it with a blanket. You don’t want the whole college 
to see what you've got. Ah, that you, doctor ? Thank heaven 
you’ve come. This poor chap’s nearly out.” 

Poole explained what he knew of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the case, and it was decided that, until the 
professor’s concoction had been analysed and, perhaps, an 
X-ray photograph taken, it was wiser not to move Catling 
from his present position. 

Before long the boy came to his senses, and, as his colour 
was distinctly better, he was allowed to tell his story. It was 
told haltingly, with many pauses, and some unintelligible 
passages, but the gist of it was as follows : 

Having accidentally come across the letter sent by the 
Archeological Supply Association to Professor Cayzer, 
Catling had thought it would be a rag to make up as a 
detective and “ arrest ’” the professor for debt. He had got 
himself up in his rooms on Friday afternoon after lunch, 
and, choosing the middle of the afternoon, when everybody 
would be out playing games, rowing, or working, had slipped 
round to Old Quad, knowing well from experience that the 
professor always spent Friday afternoon in his rooms. 

The professor had at first “ risen’ magnificently ; he 
stormed and swore in the most satisfactory manner. Then 
he had suddenly quietened down, apparently accepting 
the inevitable, and offered to show the “ detective ”’ the 
treasures for which he was being dunned. Catling did not 
know whether this change implied that the professor had 
recognised him or not ; he had followed the professor into 
the museum and, while looking at the mummified cats, had 
suddenly received a violent blow on the back of the head, 
and had not recovered consciousness till he found himself, 
bound as Poole had found him, except for his face, lying in 
the sarcophagus, and the professor bending over him and 
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explaining with ghastly glee the experiment he proposed to 
carry out on him. 

Apparently Rameses II.’s “ process ” of mummification, 
perfected, according to legend, at any rate, by experiment 
upon an unfortunate usurer who had angered him, con- 
sisted of the very gradual instillation into the system of the 
victim, while he yet lived, of some compound which gradu- 
ally solidified within him ; the compound contained, ap- 
parently, a preservative as well as a solidifying property, so 
that the mummy retained not only its shape but also its 
flesh. The bandages, used by the professor successfully in 
his experiments on cats, kept the body in its proper 
shape—prevented “ bulging ’—as the madman had glee- 
fully explained to his unfortunate victim. 

In all probability, the cruelty of the process had gradu- 

ally affected the professor’s brain and turned him from a 
scientific experimenter into an insane monster. In any case 
he never recovered his reason and was never brought to 
trial. 
Analysis of the compound in the saucepan revealed the 
presence of an unknown element with some of the proper- 
ties of cement, but it was in such minute percentage to the 
whole that there was good hope of its not having completely 
solidified the organs to which it adhered. This proved to be 
the case, and young Catling, after months of practically 
experimental treatment, recovered his full health. In all 
probability, the madman’s cruel desire to spin out the 
experiment as long as possible had saved his life. 

When it was known that he was out of danger, Poole 
received an invitation from the dean to dine with him in 
Hall. With some trepidation he journeyed down to Oxford 
and found himself received especially over the “ nuts 
and wine” in Senior Common Room after dinner, as 
a distinguished fellow-graduate of the University of 
Oxford. 

“I knew you would prefer to be treated purely in your 
official capacity while the case was in hand,” said Mr. 
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Luddingham, “ but I had great difficulty in not remon- 
strating with you when you asked me ‘ to approximately 
estimate ’ the amount of young Catling’s debts. You must 
be a changed man indeed, my dear Poole—and probably a 
bigger one—calmly to split an infinitive in the presence of 
the dean of St. Peter’s.”’ 


E. M. Winch 
BUTTONS 


from Pearson’s MAGAZINE, 1933 


She noticed that there was a button missing from his jacket 
at once ; she always noticed anything amiss with Ernie, 
because her pride—and she had plenty—was centred upon 
her boy. But, apart from that, Mrs. Poston was orderly in all 
her ways. She liked to have everything inside her cottage, 
from the shining row of neatly-labelled tins upon the man- 
telshelf to the marker in the Bible by her bedside, arranged 
precisely in its proper place. Pernickety, she called herself, 
—a neat, thin, white-haired, quiet-voiced little woman, the 
last woman in the world to have a murderer for a son. 

Even when Ernie was a little fellow, when, left a widow, 
she had had to go out scrubbing, she had managed to keep 
his clothes clean, patched,- with every tape and button 
sewn firmly into place. No easy job, for Ernie was impatient. 
He would tear himself from her hands with a muttered : 
*“ What’s it matter, Mother ? ” while she followed, found 
her swinging needle, gave a last tight twist before she bit 
the thread. 

‘““ There ! Be off with you ! ” she’d cry in those days, and 
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linger for a moment in the doorway, admiring, while he 
darted off to play. For Ernie was all that she had got. 

And she was doubly proud of him now that he was grown, 
when he was earning enough for both of them, the youngest 
foreman in Pressley’s works. A good boy, though a shade 
quick-tempered like his poor dead father, she would say 
when neighbours praised her son. 

So she noticed, that Saturday evening, the button missing 
from his jacket, made a subconscious note to mend it, while 
her anxious eyes were on his frown, the troubled look in his 
blue eyes, the sullen droop at the corners of his usually 
smiling mouth. While she opened the oven door and won- 
dered, with a sharp pang of worry, whether it was “ That 
girl again.” 

** You’re late,”’ she told him equably ; “‘ but I’ve kept 
your supper hot for you. Been out with Bella ? ” 

But Ernie did not answer. Then—— 

“I don’t want any supper, mother,” he said, and stood 
irresolutely, playing with his hat. Stood and stared straight 
before him with a queer look. 

Mrs. Poston forgot the button, forgot everything in her 
anxiety. She left the oven door swinging, came close, laid 
one thin, work-roughened hand upon his sleeve. 

“Ernie ?’’? She peered up into his face—she hardly 
reached his shoulder. “‘ Ernie, I wish, dear, you’d give her 
up. She’s no good, keeping you on tenterhooks like that, 
never saying right out if she will marry you or not...” 

Ernie brushed away her hand ; drew back. His face was 
white. 

‘“* Chuck it, mother, can’t you ?” he cried, and his voice 
ran shrilly up, breaking on a note of pain. Then : ‘‘ Oh, my 
God ! ” His face dropped on his hands. 

Mrs. Poston heard him gulp ; not tears, but that dry, 
broken sobbing which is worse. Her hand, with the pale 
wedding-ring worn down to a thin, uneven circle, stole out 
timidly to his shoulder. And she thought with anger of 
Bella Murphy, slim and young and pretty, with her wicked, 
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green eyes tilted in a heart-shaped painted face—Bella, who 
had come back from London with an air that made half 
the boys in Eyeford go mad about her. “‘ Jezebel,” thought 
Mrs. Poston bitterly—not that that described Bella, but it 
did ee of another very Biblical but less respectable 
word. 

And she summoned up her courage to say : “ You aren’t 
the only fellow, Ernie, that she’s playing with.” 

He looked up. His eyes were strained, red-rimmed. He 
gave a short, harsh laugh, turned abruptly, without a word, 
and flung out through the door. 

Mrs. Poston ran to it, pushed back her spectacles, and 
stared after him as he went striding through the dusk. 

**Ernie—come back and eat your supper, dear,” she 
pleaded, but he did not turn his head. 

Mrs. Poston shut the door and sighed. Then she set to 
work and cleared away the supper, put the kettle ready, 
raked out the dying fire, and laid it for the morning, swept 
the hearth. 

** They’ve had another tiff,” she thought, while she knelt 
crumpling the newspaper. ‘‘ Well, I hope it ends it, that’s 
all’? ; and she slammed the sticks down hard, as though 
she were throwing them at Bella—worthless little chit ! 

She left the light burning when she went to bed, and her 
last thought as she turned over was a sleepy remembrance 
of that button. “ Like as not he’s lost it,” she thought, 
pulling up the bedclothes. ‘‘ I haven’t got another to match 
that suit... .” 

But she slept lightly ; she always did sleep lightly when 
Ernie was out late. 

The sound of the front door opening woke her ; she was out 
of bed and half way across the room a second later, for her 
ears had told her there was something wrong. That shuffi- 
ing stumbling noise, as if he’d fallen. 

She stood in her long-sleeved, flannel nightdress in her 
doorway, blinking at him. She did not ask him what was 
wrong—there was no need for that. She made a little choked 
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sound as she ran to catch him, leaning against him with all 
her wiry strength. 

** You come to bed,” sternly, as she had not spoken since 
he was a child. ‘‘ You come into bed at once.” But her 
heart was thumping. Ernie, who had been teetotal always, 
to take too much ! 

He looked at her with dull, glazed eyes. She tried to shake 
him, but he was too big, too heavy for her arms. So she re- 
peated firmly : “‘ Come along, now,” and tried to turn him 
towards his door. 

He broke from her, tore himself roughly from her arms. 

“Don’t touch me, you ——” No one had ever called 
Mrs. Poston that word. “I don’t want nothing to do with 
you.” His eyes blazed at her stupidly. ‘* You let me alone ! ”’ 
Then, as she drew back aghast, a torrent of furious anger 
poured stuttering from his swollen lips ; Mrs. Poston, stand- 
ing shivering, realised slowly that in his drink-blurred mind 
Ernie was confusing her with Bella. She thought, “ He’s 
found her out,’’ and in a spasm of pity put her arms about 
the boy. 

** Ernie, it’s me—mother. Come on, now, dearie,”’ the 
tone she had used when he lay, a very little, dear, rebellious 
child who had refused to go to bed. But he tore her hands 
away, hurting them. 

‘“* If you touch me I’1l kill you ! ” he cried, and, turning, 
stumbled towards his room. Mrs. Poston, stealing on soft, 
naked feet, saw him struggling to take off his jacket, heard 
him muttering, raging. Saw the jacket fall as he rolled over, 
already half asleep, upon the bed. 

She stood thinking. 

“* Best leave him— he'll sleep it off.” She einaed the door 
quietly, slipped away and blew out the lamp. “ To-mor- 
row’s Sunday,” she thought with great relief ; “‘ he’ll have 
time to take his sleep out.’” And she went to her own room 
and shut the door. 

Forgetfulness—escape. She could not blame him. She 
knew that he had loved Bella, could guess dimly the strain 
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of all those weeks of courting, when the girl had teased, 
made him jealous, kept him dangling, hoping, happy one 
day, in despair the next. An amusing game, that, for a girl 
like Bella, thought Mrs. Poston grimly, rotting up a boy’s 
ies driving him half mad. She did not blame Ernie— 
then. 

As she rolled over to sleep again she was thinking of 
Ernie’s favourite pudding prepared for Sunday’s dinner 
and of having a special treat for him. To-morrow they 
would go by bus together to the seaside, get a breath of fresh 
sea air. 

She was stooping to pick up the morning milk when 
a neighbour, leaning across the fence, called out the 
news. 

“ , . . Bella Murphy—they’ve found her strangled—up 
in the wood—never got home last night at all, and when 
they went to look...” 

She said a lot more, gave lurid details—Mrs. Richards, 
her fair hair tangled, her apron grubby, always loved to 
stand and gossip—but Mrs. Poston was not listening ; she 
stood there with one hand upon the door-post to keep her 
steady, remembering that button which was missing from 
Ernie’s jacket. Holding tightly to the doorpost, whatever 
happened it wouldn’t do to faint, to let them see... 

The street, with its row of low, grey houses, each set in a 
green patch of garden, the bright morning sky, the white 
wood fence, all swam mistily before her eyes ; but she stood 
upright, looking shocked. 

Her feet were blocks of ice in their flat, black shoes ; the 
band of her clean, starched apron was tied about a cold, 
sick body, but she heard her own voice speaking from a long 
way off : “‘ Well—there ! But I’m not surprised. Carrying 
on like that,” as though this were any tit-bit of news. 

And she looked hard at the milk-jug, thinking, “I 
mustn’t let my hand shake—she might notice,’’ while hear- 
ing that distant voice which was her own say cheerfully : 
‘“‘ Well, I must be getting in ; the bacon’s on,”’ while all the 
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time she had a picture before her eyes of Ernie, swaying, 
flushed and furious, and those three snapped threads that 
stuck out from his coat. 

Only when she had shut her door she leaned against it 
weakly, shaking, while she thought. 

Ernie—to do that ! 

She found no excuse for him now ; her sense of right and 
wrong was plain and simple ; no provocation could excuse 
a murder. 

As she straightened up, her brain cleared. She ceased to 
tremble. She turned the key and noticed with relief that she 
had forgotten to raise the blind. 

She stood upright for a minute, pondering, planning. 
She knew with a hard, sharp-edged certainty what she 
wanted to do. Knew that it was against the law. A crime. 
But she planned the details as she might have cut the pat- 
tern of a dress ; laying the pieces orderly in her mind. 

The fire was burning brightly ; she took up a sheet of 
newspaper, spread it on the unpainted table that had been 
scrubbed to whiteness the day before. On the paper she set 
her work-box. Then, moving very silently, she turned the 
handle of Ernie’s door. 

He was sleeping. His face, flushed, looked young, almost 
childish ; a square, boy’s face without a wrinkle, and he 
was smiling in his sleep. His limbs lay slackly on the 
blanket, uncovered by it, for he lay as he had fallen, in his 
shirt and trousers. 

Mrs. Poston stooped and gathered up the jacket from the 
floor. Then she stole nearer, looked carefully at the things 
he wore ; at his hands which lay curled, palm upwards, one 
above his head, the other on the blanket. 

Strangled—well, that shouldn’t leave any blood. 

She slipped out and shut the door. 

Now that the shock was over she felt quite cool. She set 
to work methodically, as always, and her thin, rough hands 
went neatly about their task. 

Two big buttons to be snipped off, held above the 
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newspaper so that the threads would drop there ; four small 
ones at the cuffs... . 

Grey buttons, two shades lighter than the cloth. The 
thread was strong still ; she’d strengthened all the buttons 
when he bought the suit. She looked at the thread, think- 
ing, “ It was frayed before, but it must have been a great 
tug to do that,” and for the first time paused, shuddering, 
so that the scissors clicked against the horn. . 

Forty cotton, black, she’d used to sew on those buttons. 
She opened the lid of her cheap, wooden work-box—older 
than Ernie himself, it was, that work-box—and chose a reel 
of mercerised, grey thread. Then she took up her button- 
box, an old tobacco-tin, used for so many years that all the 
paper had been rubbed away. The buttons poured in a 
trickling stream into her cupped and waiting apron— 
buttons that she had used three times over, knew like 
friends, buttons that had been saved from worn-out suits of 
Ernie’s for all the twenty-three years that he’d lived. Pearl 
and linen, wood and horn, composite buttons and the little 
round, black shiny ones that came off shoes. She let them 
trickle through her fingers while her sharp eyes counted— 
grey. Those wouldn’t do—three at least must be big ones, 
four be small. 

She picked out a full set one by one and laid them on the 
paper beside the buttons that had come off Ernie’s coat. 
And all the time she knew that she was doing wrong, build- 
ing up a wicked lie, shielding a murderer, breaking the 
law.... 

She gathered up the unwanted buttons and put them 
back in their tin before she threaded the needle with cold, 
steady hands. Only her spectacles kept growing misty, and 
she had to take them off to wipe them clean. 

Seven buttons to be sewed neatly into place ; the last, least 
thread of that black cotton to be brushed carefully upon 
the paper. Sewing the new ones that were darker, mottled 
grey—quite different—through the old holes so that no 
eye, however carefully it looked, could see the change. 
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And when she had finished she put away her work-box 
in its place, gathered the corners of the paper up into a ball 
and pushed it, paper, buttons, thread, and snippets, into 
the glowing centre of her kitchen fire. 

Mrs. Poston sniffed—the smell of burning horn ! 

She caught up the last sheet of her newspaper and held 
it flat against the fire, kneeling, sending the flame roaring 
up the chimney. Well, that would do. 

She put the bacon which was waiting in a pan upon the 
fire ; let the sizzling fat cover the last bitter smell of burning 
buttons. 

She picked up the coat and looked at it thoughtfully. It 
looked all right now, but she was not satisfied—no more 
satisfied than she was when she polished her bright brass- 
work, or scrubbed her table, until she was sure, quite cer- 
tain that no speck of black remained. She looked over the 
coat with methodical thoroughness, emptying the pockets 
to make sure that the missing button was not there after all, 
putting back the cigarettes, the matches, the old football 
medal which Ernie always carried for luck. Then her eyes 
came back to the buttons she had put on, and she drew a 
sharp breath. 

New grey cotton ! 

She picked up the pan where the bacon lay frying, tipped 
a drop of grease on to a corner of the hearth, rubbed her 
finger in it, and carefully rubbed the new, grey cotton here 
and there with greasy dirt, enough to look like wear. 
Scratched the thread with her nail to fray it slightly. The 
buttons themselves were used ones, and convincingly 
worn. ... 

Mrs. Poston sighed. A lie, but at least she had lied thor- 
oughly, had made a job of lying. But she knew herself a 
wicked criminal as she crept back to Ernie’s bedroom and 
eis the coat. Looking down at him she felt sick and 
cold. 

To think that Ernie-——! 
Two slow, warm tears swelled at the corners of her eyes 
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and trickled out ; she was not given to tears. He was a 
murderer ; by law, he had to die. 

Fear, chill and clutching, gripped Mrs. Poston. She took 
Ernie’s shoulder and shook him hard. She felt an over- 
whelming need to hear him speak, as though he lay there 
already dead. He stirred, opened his eyes, groaned and 
closed them. 

““ Ernie—wake up !” She spoke in a tense, low voice, 
just above a whisper. “‘ Listen, you must wake up ! They’ve 
found her.” 

The man in the bed made a low, growling murmur as he 
turned over, sleepily, and at the same moment Mrs. Poston 
heard a sharp rap on her door. 

She stood up, listened. Her face went white, her breath 
caught painfully. 

She shook her son again. 

** Ernie !”? Then, like a chill of running water, she thought: 
‘“‘ Maybe they’re listening ! Maybe the neighbours——”’ 

If he’d only wake! Her hand went to her lips as that 
rap-rap sounded sharply from the outer room, to check her 
longing to scream. But she slid the hand down and touched 
her boy’s ear with cold finger-tips. 

As his eyes opened, staring at her dully, she stooped to 
whisper : ; 

‘* Ernie—they’ve found her, they’ve come for you. Don’t 
let on you did it—I’ve——”’ she gulped as the realisation 
that she, too, was guilty stabbed her—“ I’ve changed the 
buttons on your coat——”’ 

He stared so dully that she could not be sure that he un- 
derstood her, but she dared not wait. The rapping had 
changed to hammering. 

She smoothed her hair, shook out her apron, went slowly 
to the outer room, gathering all her courage. 

Two men, one a policeman, whom she knew by sight, 
the other in plain clothes, perhaps, she did not know him. 
Over their shoulders Mrs. Poston could see the neighbours 
gathered in a knot and staring from the road. 
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c¢ Yes ? 39 

** Mrs. Poston ?” asked the plain-clothes man, but the 
other said, “‘ We want to speak to Ernest Poston. Is he in ? ” 

She could not speak, she nodded and drew aside. Shut 
the door behind them on those staring people in the road. 
Licked her dry lips. 

** Yes. Yes, sir. He’s in bed.”? She looked then at the 
drawn blind and thought, ‘“‘ They pull the blinds for dead 
people,” as she followed the two men, slowly, to Ernie’s 
room. And the sight of the coat on the floor made her catch 
her breath, glance at the faces of the policemen. Had they 
got that missing button with them ? Strangled—did that 
mean the girl had torn it off in—in—— 

Mrs. Poston shut her eyes, blinked them quickly. 

The big policeman was shaking Ernie. 

‘* Ye-es ?”? He sat up in bed, stared, winced, and caught 
his head, holding it. Looked again and was awake, fully 
awake, and staring. “‘ Here—what’s up ? ”’ 

Mrs. Poston made a quick, half-instinctive movement of 
protection, but the policeman blocked the way. 

‘We want to question you about your movements last 
night.” Mrs. Poston saw Ernie think, saw remembrance 
come flooding back, with a sudden twinge of pain. His face 
grew leaden, and he frowned. 

“* Last might ? Look here, mother, what’s up? ”’ 

“* It—it’s—”” began Mrs. Poston, and checked herself, 
‘it’s these two gentlemen, Ernie, want to know——” 

“Well ? ” He sat upright, swung his legs down from the 
bed. 

“I should warn you that you are not obliged to answer. 
And anything that you say may be used in evidence against 
you,” the policeman gabbled. But Mrs. Poston’s heart 
leaped suddenly, for she was looking at Ernie’s face. 

“* He doesn’t know !”’ her heart cried. ‘‘ He’s puzzled, 
not pretending | He didn’t do it ! ” But she pressed her lips 
shut. 

*“* A murder has been committed, and we have reason to 
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suppose that you might shed some light on the circum- 
stances. You went out last night with Bella Murphy at six 
p.m.” The policeman’s voice was calm, official ; she saw 
Ernie grasp the meaning of that rigmarole, saw his stunned 
look of horror, heard him mutter to himself, ‘“‘ God ! 
Murdered ! ” But he sat quite passively, his hands hanging 
until the policeman finished the tale of the girl strangled in 
the wood. 

**Can you account for your movements between the 
hours——”’ 

Ernie nodded slowly, in a queer, dead sort of way. Mrs. 
Poston thought sadly, ‘‘ He loved her.” 

** I see.”” He spoke as though each word came painfully. 
**1 did go out with her, but—but—we had a quarrel— 
round about seven that must’ve been.” 

His voice broke on the remembrance. His head went 
down suddenly, struggling for control. Mrs. Poston, watch- 
ing anxiously, saw no change in the policemen’s impassive 
faces. 

Ernie gulped and went on : “So I left her at the corner 
by Harper’s Lane and came home. My mother’ll remember 
my coming home.” 

‘“‘ Five past seven it was,” said Mrs. Poston quietly. “I 
noticed, because he was late for supper.” The policeman, 
making notes, nodded for Ernie to go on. 

‘“* Well, then,” Ernie looked up defiantly, “I went out 
again at once ; I walked about a bit, and then I went down 
to the old Crown and stayed there till closing-time, I think.” 

‘‘ Think ? ” the plain clothes man put in sharply. 

‘* Yes, I was drunk.” Then, with a quiet, twisted smile, 
he added, ‘‘ The Jandlord’ll remember, ’cause I know he 
chucked me out.”’ 

‘You had a quarrel and you left Bella Murphy at the 
turning of Harper’s Lane,” the policeman was reading out 
his notes, ‘‘ Have you any evidence of that ? Was there any- 
one about ? ” 

‘*T dunno. I didn’t notice,” admitted Ernie. ‘‘ There 
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might have been. You see, we were quarrelling, and I 
didn’t think——” 

** Then you’ve no corroboration for your story ? ”’ said 
the big policeman. 

Again Ernie gave that queer look, half a smile, which did 
not reach his troubled eyes. 

** Not unless you were to find my button. You see, she 
didn’t want me to go ; she caught my coat and tried to make 
me go along with her, and—well, then—I wouldn't. So I 
tugged away, and the button that she was holding came 
off. I saw it roll down the path ! ” 

Mrs. Poston took a sudden step backwards, but she was 
too late. 

““The button of this coat?’ The policeman picked it 
up. ‘* Was this the coat that you were wearing ? ”’ 

ee Yes.”’ 

The three men stared at the coat. Seven buttons on it, 
three in front, four small ones on the sleeves. Ernie’s eyes 
came slowly up and met his mother’s, and Mrs. Poston’s 
winced away, for she knew in that moment that her son 
had seen himself a murderer in her eyes. She could not face 
his look. 

‘ There’s no button off here,”’ said the policeman flatly. 

** T—I saw there was a button off, so I put on new ones,” 
confessed Mrs. Poston, ‘ just now.” 

The policeman smiled. 

** You’ve got a good mother,” he said to Ernie. ‘‘ Well, 
where’s the old ones?” 

*“* [—burned—them,” said Mrs. Poston, and her tongue 
seemed dry as old leather. 

In a little silence the policeman’s notebook shut with a 
soft, papery snap. 

“I think you’d better come along down to the station 
with me and tell your story there,’”’ he said to Ernie, and 
there was a new formality in his voice. 

* A’right.” Ernie got up slowly, and one hand went up 
to his aching head. 
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“He hasn’t had his breakfast,” pleaded Mrs. Poston 
suddenly. 

“* I don’t want anything,” said Ernie. 

But the policeman took Mrs. Poston kindly by both 
shoulders and propelled her gently towards the door. 

** You come along and get him a cup of hot tea, mother,” 
said the policeman. ‘‘ He can drink it as he goes out.” 

But Mrs. Poston found no comfort in making tea, for she 
saw Ernie in jail, herself responsible for putting him there. 

As she poured out the water, the kettle spout went rat- 
tling against the china teapot, until the policeman, watch- 
ing, said soothingly : ‘‘ There, don’t you worry ; he’ll be 
back with you by dinner-time.”? But he refused the tea 
which Mrs. Poston offered, and when Ernie came out, 
dressed, the plain-clothes man behind him, he too would 
not drink the steaming cup of tea. 

Mrs. Poston watched the three of them go down the road 
towards the police-station, the neighbours looking from 
their windows, the children running in a crowd behind. 
She shut the door and locked it before she began to cry. 
When women came knocking she did not answer, 

She sat on the low, shabby horsehair sofa, both her hands 
twisting her clean Sunday apron, and cried. At first gently, 
then with great sobs that shook her and with tears that 
rolled unheeded down her wrinkled cheeks. 

If only she had not lied ! 

If only she had never sewn on those buttons ! 

Ernie was in prison. Ernie would be tried for murder, 
hanged perhaps, because she had sewn those buttons on 
his coat ! 

Without that, the police might have believed his story— 
his true story, Mrs. Poston knew now. 

‘Tt was me, burning the buttons, that did it. Must’ve 
looked so bad,’’ she moaned. 

After all, if she, who loved him, his own mother, could 
think that Ernie was a murderer, how could she expect a 
judge and jury to believe him innocent ? 


~“ 
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He would be hanged, and she—she would be to blame— 
a terrible punishment for her acted lie ! 
Then slowly her sobs subsided ; she dried her raddled 


Her mouth set in a firm line. Ernie was innocent—well, he 
should not be tried ! 

She put her hat on. Left her kitchen as it was, the teacups 
dirty, the burned and shrivelled bacon in its pan. For the 
first time in her life she went out without making her own 


bed. 

She had half expected to find Ernie in the office of the 
police-station, but there was only a fat sergeant writing 
details of a lost umbrella in a book. 

Mrs. Poston gulped, while the sergeant waited, his pen 
raised. 

‘“* Yes ? What did you want?” His eyes ran down the 
little upright woman in her clean, worn coat and flower- 
trimmed old-fashioned hat. 

‘* J—I’ve come to confess,’’ said Mrs. Poston. And, once 
she had started, went on breathlessly. ‘‘ You’ve got my son 
down here—for murdering a girl named Bella Murphy. 
Well, he didn’t. I did.” 

6¢ You-— ? 99 

** Yes.” Mrs. Poston nodded so hard that her hat tipped 
forward. She pushed it back. “‘ Yes. You see, Bella Murphy 
was a real bad lot. She was walking out with my boy, but 
she wasn’t true to him—no, nor to the other fellows, either. 
And she was making my Ernie that unhappy. He couldn’t 
do his work and he wasn’t sleeping of a night, and all along 
of that girl. So when he left her last night I was behind 
them, and I went on after her and caught her up in the 
woods, and—and—lI did it.”’ 

““I see,” said the fat policeman. He gave her such a 
peculiar look that she started nervously backwards as he 
leaned forward across his desk. ‘‘ And can you tell me this, 
mother—what did you do with her bag and all that money 


in it?” 
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Mrs. Poston stared at him. 

‘“*1’m no thief,” she said, “‘ I burned it, money and all, 
in the kitchen fire, to make it look like a robbery.” 

But the policeman began to laugh. 

** Oh ? You did ? ” he said. “‘ Then can you explain how 
we found her bag and all the money on a tramp that we 
arrested half an hour ago? ” 

‘On a—then you mean that Ernie—you know that 
Ernie——”’ She stopped. 

** Your son’ll be out in a minute,” said the fat policeman 
cheerfully. “‘ He’s been getting hold of people who saw him 
last night. Just to prove his story—an alzb1.”" 

Mrs. Poston looked at the policeman ; then she said 
slowly : “‘ Well, I hope he won’t be long, because I’ve left 
my dishes dir ie 

She broke off there, and the fat policeman was just too 
late to catch her as she heeled over in a faint. 
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Memory is an odd thing. I can always remember to per- 
fection a mass of unimportant details. So many men 
stretched end on end would encircle the earth ; the exact 
number is 23,549,115. Thirty and a quarter square yards 
equal one square rod, pole, or perch. These things and many 
more I never forget. Yet on the occasional days I can snatch 
to go up to London (and I being a country doctor they are 
rare enough), I never fail to leave my shopping list behind. 
It is only as the train pulls out of London that I remember 
the instruments I meant to buy. 
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I overtook the Stanton express as it was grumbling out 
of the station, and flung myself on to somebody’s lap. My 
apologies were accepted. He was elderly and incon- 
spicuous and neat, and I knew I had seen him before, but 
though I still knew rice, sago, and pepper to be the chief 
exports of North Borneo, I couldn’t remember where we 
had met. 

People who live the same sort of lives grow to look alike. 
Thirty years of the same office, the same suburb, the same 
daily papers, and they end with the same face. Thin and 
a little anemic. Eyes the faded blue of much-washed 
laundry. In summer and winter always a raincoat and an 
evening paper. 

It was a chilly, foggy evening, the typical raw January 
day which the inconsequence of the English climate always 
produces in the middle of October ; the window-panes 
were steaming with the heat of the compartment, and I lay 
back recovering my breath, wondering where I had seen 
the man opposite me before. A high white collar held his 
chin erect. He sat upright on the edge of the seat. 

Suddenly he coughed. It was more of a mannerism than 
a cough, you felt it did his throat no good at all. And I 
remembered that we had last met on the afternoon of the 
coroner’s inquest two years ago at Langley Abbey. 

As one noticed little things in the midst of great excite- 
ment during the occasional silences in the dining-room 
on that day, I remember watching the shadow of the elms 
stretch themselves across the lawn, hearing the cawing of 
the rooks, and in the room the creaking of the constable’s 
boots and the dry little cough of the solicitor’s clerk who 
gave his unimportant but necessary evidence clearly and 
concisely. 


The only thing about Langley that suggests an Abbey 
is the stained-glass window of the bathroom, otherwise it 
18 Just one of those solid square Georgian houses. Its gardens 
and park are lovely. I was practically brought up there with 
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the Neville boys, so I know the place backwards. When 
they were both killed in 1917 old Sir Guy Neville sold it as 
it stood to John Hentish. 

It’s funny how the character of a place changes with its 
owner. Under the Nevilles, Langley had been a friendly 
house. The park gates stood open and so did the doors 
and windows of the house itself, muslin curtains swinging 
gaily in the breeze. There were village fétes in the park, and 
the Abbey was part of the life and conversation of all the 
villages round. 

With John Hentish there came a change. Sir Guy was 
asked to inform the county that the future tenants disliked 
society, and hoped people would not give themselves the 
trouble of calling. The park gates were shut and stayed 
shut. The windows were tightly closed and the muslin 
curtains hung straight and lifeless behind them. The house 
developed a thin-lipped, austere look. The only people who 
gave themselves the trouble of calling were the postman 
and the tradesmen. And gradually Langley Abbey dropped 
out of the annals and conversation of the county. 

As for me, the house that had been so much a part of 
my life having shut me out, for ten years as I drove over to 
Maddenly to prescribe for Miss Taunton’s varicose veins 
or dose Master Willie Twinger, I averted my eyes from the 
park gates as one would passing a friendly dog whose 
temper has become changed and uncertain. And then one 
afternoon four years ago I found a message in my consulting 
room asking me to go up to the Abbey at once. 

After that I went there regularly, at least three times 
a week. Practically the whole house, I found, presumably 
through lack of interest, had been left exactly as it was 
bought from the Nevilles. The hall was large and ran the 
width of the house, that is French windows opening on to 
the lawn faced the front door. The floor had a higher polish 
than I remembered, and there were fewer lights. The furni- 
ture was ugly but solid, mostly Victorian. Two long tables, 
an oak chest, some stiff chairs, and a Burmese gong. There 
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were several pairs of antlers on the walls, some lithographs 
of the early Christian martyrs, Saint Sébastien looking extra- 
ordinarily fit and cheerful with about forty arrows through 
his body, a twenty-pound trout Sir Guy had caught in 
Scotland, and one fairly good tapestry. 

Old Hentish had converted what had been Lady Neville’s 
morning-room into a bedroom and bathroom. Off the 
bedroom, what we had known as the drawing-room had 
been made into a very beautiful library. Both rooms were 
large, with high ceilings, and had French windows opening 
on to the lawn. He lived almost entirely in this suite and 
seldom left it. 

Hentish, though he had faith in me as a doctor, disliked 
me as he consistently disliked everyone. He was, without 
exception, the most unpleasant, disagreeable old swine I 
have ever met. Practically the only pleasure I ever received 
in his company was derived from jabbing the needle into 
his arm. He soon exhausted the supply of London nurses, 
and finally I persuaded Miss Mavey from Maddenly 
village to take the post, she having nursed an invalid mother 
for fifteen years who could have given even old Hentish 
points for unpleasantness. No man, of course, could live long 
in John Hentish’s condition, for, besides heart-trouble, he 
had advanced cirrhosis of the liver, but because death 
frightened him he listened to me, and so with electrical 
treatments, diet, and drugs, his general health improved. 


Some women are eerie. Miss Taunton has been bedridden 
for years, yet she’s one of those women whose cousin always 
knew the murdered man’s aunt. This time her sister-in-law’s 
maid’s niece had married the son of the overseer of the 
Hentish Paper Mills in Ontario. Like all women, Miss 
Taunton had a profound contempt for detailed accuracy, 
but fundamentally her facts are always correct. Hentish, 
apparently, during the first forty years of his life had spent 
seven separate fortunes ; the figures are Miss Taunton’s. 
He had been the most dissolute man in London, also in 
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Buenos Aires, where the standard is higher and competition 
keener, He was hard, grasping, and avid for power ; there 
wasn’t a man in his paper mills or his gold mine that 
wouldn’t be glad to see him boiled in oil. “ And that,’’ 
said Miss Taunton, impressively, ““I got more or less 
straight from the lips of his own overseer.”’ 

Miss ‘Taunton’s attitude to God is rather that of a proud 
aunt ; she sees all the motives so clearly and is often a jump 
ahead of the game. When John Hentish’s health failed, 
her attitude was that of one whose advice had been taken, 
for she was a firm believer in the wages of sin. Her own 
varicose veins she knew had been sent to test her—take 
the well-known case of Job—she took them rather as a com- 
pliment than otherwise, applauded God’s attempt at im- 
partiality, and forgave him frequently. 

I never knew whether old Hentish had any affection for 
his nephew or not. William was his heir and they quarrelled, 
of course—over money, among other things—but I think 
more than disapproval he enjoyed the sense of power it 
gave him to see his nephew flush as he threatened to stop 
his allowance, which was a generous one. William’s special- 
ities were women and horses. I suppose he was good-looking 
in a dark, sinister sort of way ; he had inherited all his 
uncle’s unpleasantness and developed it with some ideas 
of his own. He used to motor down to Langley occasionally 
for two or three days at a time. 

So life drifted on placidly and uneventfully. Sometimes 
after I had seen old Hentish I used to wander down to the 
boathouse, for the lawn sloped down to a lake fringed with 
red willow, and I would sit there thinking out beautiful 
unappetising diets for the old man. Then one afternoon my 
telephone rang. It was Miss Mavey. 

‘© Dr. Mellan ? Oh, Dr. Mellan, will you please come 
down at once. Mr. Hentish is dead !”’ 


John Hentish had died from an overdose of morphia taken 
in a glass of sal volatile. The inquest was held that same 
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evening in the Abbey dining-room. Mr. Duffy, the coroner, 
sat with Police-constable Perker at the table, the rest of 
the household at the end of the room. Mr. Duffy blew his 
nose, and the Vapex on his handkerchief mingled with the 
smell of leather and pickles. He turned a watery eye on 
Croucher, the butler. 

** Is everybody here ? ”’ 

** Everyone with the exception of Mr. William Hentish, 
sir. He has not yet returned home.”’ 

* Thank you. Call Dr. Mellan.” 

My testimony did not take long. History of John Hentish’s 
illness, cause of death, etc. Miss Mavey was called next, and 
under the impression that she was on trial for her life, 
opened with a magnificent defence, giving seven distinct 
alibis for the afternoon.” 

‘You say,” the coroner asked her, ‘‘ that the morphia 
with which you sometimes had occasion to inject the de- 
ceased in order to relieve intense pain was kept on the top 
shelf of a medicine cupboard, clearly labelled ‘ morphia ’ ? ”’ 

““ I do,”’ said Miss Mavey, looking like the Trial of Mary 

. * Anyone else will say the same.”’ 

“* The cupboard has a glass door, I understand. The sal 
volatile and a glass were placed on a small table beneath 
the cupboard containing the morphia. Is that correct, Miss 
Mavey?”’ 

Miss Mavey paled, knowing that all she said would be 
used in evidence against her. 

* In a sense, yes.”’ 

“In a sense? ”’ 

** A spoon was also kept on the table,” said Miss Mavey, 
determined to conceal nothing. 

“This medicine, this sal volatile, did the deceased take 
it at regular hours ? ”’ 

Miss Mavey turned this over. A trap ? 

** No, sir, only to relieve the pain if it came on sudden,”’ 
she said, guardedly. 

** When Dr. Mellan gave his opinion that death was not 
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due to natural causes, but to an over-dose of morphia, you 
looked in the bathroom. You found the phial, which when 
you went off duty was in the cupboard and had contained 
twenty grains of morphia, lying empty on the table beside 
the sal volatile. Is that correct? ”’ 

“Dr. Mellan asked me to look when he saw that the 
morphia had been put in the glass of sal volatile. I touched 
nothing, I swear it before Almighty God.”’ 

“Was Mr. Hentish in the habit of helping himself to 
this sal volatile ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, if there was no one in the room to get it for 
him.”’ 

** Miss Mavey, are you of the same opinion as Dr. Mellan 
that the morphia could not have been taken accidentally ? ”’ 

ce No.’’ 

“No! Then you think it could have been taken acci- 
dentally ? ”’ 

‘Yes. I mean yes I’m of the opinion that no it couldn’t 
have been taken accidentally.” 

“ That is all. Thank you.”’ 

Miss Mavey, still under the shadow of the scaffold, gave 
a shuddering sigh, and borrowing the coroner’s Vapex, 
sank on to a chair, inhaling deeply. 

Croucher, the butler, was questioned next. 

“You say,’’ said the coroner, “ that on receipt of the 
telegram this morning, Mr. Hentish showed signs of 
anger ?”’ 

** Distinctly, sir.”’ 

** What then ?”’ 

“* He asked if Mr. William was in.”’ 

“Was he? ”’ 

** No, sir, he had left in his car at 9.go.”’ 

** What then ? ”’ 

‘* He told me to go to hell, sir, and take his blasted 
nephew with me, sir, but before I went to get Troubridge 
and Hay on the telephone.” 

** His solicitors ? ”’ 
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“* Exactly, sir.”’ 

** Then what ? ”’ 

‘* He rang and gave me instructions for the car to meet the 
1.45 train. His solicitors were sending down a member of 
the firm.” 

** On arrival he was shown straight into the library, I 
understand ? ”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* What then ? ”’ 

‘“‘ After about fifteen minutes the library bell rang and 
Mr. Hentish asked me to witness his signature to a new 
will,”’ 

After you had signed the will, anything else ? ”’ 

‘“‘ The usual instructions to go to hell, sir.”’ 

** Then I understand the house was quiet until 4.30? ” 

‘* Yes, sir. The solicitor’s gentleman left the library a 
few moments after I did. There were standing instructions 
never to disturb Mr. Hentish until Miss Mavey woke him 
at 4.30. To-day the bell pealed violently, and on my 
entering the library Miss Mavey informed me that Mr. 
Hentish was dead. I remained in the room until the 
doctor’s arrival.”’ 

The solicitor’s clerk was called. 

‘* Your firm had instructions from Mr. Hentish by tele- 
phone this morning, I understand, to draft out a new 
will ? 99 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“You were shown into the library on your arrival. 
What happened ? ”’ 

“‘I read Mr. Hentish the new draft, which he approved 
with one alteration. He rang for the butler and we both 
witnessed the signature.”’ 

“* Did it strike you there was anything in Mr. Hentish’s 
manner to suggest he contemplated suicide ? ”’ 

“* Difficult to say, sir.’’ 

“* And after you had signed the will ? ” 

*“*T remained with Mr. Hentish ten minutes or so. He 
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wished to discuss a matter of income tax. I then left the 
library and went and sat in the garden until train time, as 
is my custom.” 

** 'You’ve been here before, then ? On the same errand ? ”’ 

* Usually, sir.” 

“‘ Mr. Hentish was in the habit of changing his will ? ”’ 

rT) Yes, sir.”? 

6¢ Often ? 99 

** Seven times in the last ten years, sir.” 

There was a silence. The butler was called again. 

‘J find a memorandum on Mr. Hentish’s desk, Twiller 
and Dwight, Thursday at 12. Can you explain this? ”’ 

“ His tailors, sir. He told me to telephone and have a 
fitter sent down to-morrow at twelve.”’ 

‘When did he give this order ? ”’ 

“* At breakfast, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Then as late as the breakfast hour he was obviously 
not contemplating suicide. Was he in a bad or good 
mood ? ”’ 

*“* Mr. Hentish was never exactly sunny-tempered, sir, but 
he seemed average.” 

““It was only after he received the a Sie that his 
mood changed for the worse ? ”’ 

** Yes, sir.’ 

“Mr. William came down from London last night, you 
say?” 

66 Yes, sir.” 

‘** Did he appear on good terms with his uncle ? ”’ 

‘‘ He seemed slightly nervous at dinner, if I may say so, 
but trying to be pleasant, I thought, sir.”’ 

** You say he hasn’t been in all day ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, sir. He returned this afternoon but went out 
a sn 
‘** This afternoon ! At what time ?”’ 

‘© Well, sir, I noticed his car in the drive when I passed 
through the hall to witness the signature, sir. That would 
be about 2.30, and it was still there when Miss Mavey 
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rang, but when I opened the front door to the doctor about 
fifteen minutes later it had gone.”’ 

In the silence the smell of pickles became sharper. All 
our chairs creaked. The same idea had suddenly occurred 
to everybody. 

** Did Mr. William know of the arrival of the telegram ? ”’ 

** No, sir, he had already left when it came.”’ 

There was another silence. 

“Then he didn’t know that Mr. Hentish intended 
changing his will or that Mr.—Mr.—that his solicitor was 
sending down a representative ? ”’ 

rT No, sir.’ 


People are funny , they can see a man every day for 
twenty years, know his face, mannerisms, idiosyncrasies, 
but they’ve only to hear that his wife has left him, that he’s 
shot his mother, and they’ll stand for hours waiting for a 
glimpse of him. 

Practically all of us at the inquest had seen Mr. William 
Hentish frequently during the last two years, some longer ; 
and none of us had ever been particularly elated at the 
sight, yet when the front door banged as Croucher stopped 
speaking, and footsteps echoed on the polished floor of the 
hall, all the eyes in the room turned and became fixed 
on the handle of the mahogany door. There were people 
in that room to my certain knowledge, notably the butler 
and myself, whose day ordinarily could be made simply 
by not seeing Mr. William Hentish, yet as his footsteps 
echoed nearer, the drone of a solitary bluebottle in the 
room seemed like the roar of an aeroplane in the silence. 
Our chairs creaked as each of us leant forward and became 
stll. 

The footsteps stopped, the handle turned, and our chairs 
creaked sharply once again. 

I don’t know exactly what change we all expected to see 
in William Hentish, but I remember a feeling of vague 
disappointment as he stood in the doorway looking just the 
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same as when I had last seen him. When he was told of his 
uncle’s death, and the manner of it, he seemed surprised. 

I’ve often wondered why magistrates and coroners ask 
the questions they do. Mr. Duffy knew William Hentish 
as well as I did, he’d been splashed often enough with mud 
from his car in the winter in our narrow village street, yet 
the next fifteen minutes was entirely taken up with proving 
his identity. 

The questions seemed to go on endlessly. William Hentish 
wore his customary look of not caring much for the smell 
of those immediately about him, but he gave his answers 
quietly and without emotion. He said that he had returned 
soon after lunch, gone straight through the hall on to the 
lawn to the boathouse. He sat there until the stable clock 
struck 4.30, then returned to the house, intending to go 
in and see his uncle, who, he knew, would be awake by 
then. He didn’t go in because when he reached the hall 
the library door was ajar. 

Police-constable Perker, the official recorder at the 
inquest, was taking down notes in longhand. A hollow 
moan was his signal that the pace was too much for him 
and the questions would cease until he caught up. Presently 
the coroner continued : 

'_ “ Through the open door you say you heard Miss Mavey 
telephone Dr. Mellan ? But why should this stop you from 
secing your uncle ? ”’ 

‘“‘] thought he had probably had another attack and 
wouldn’t want to see me just then.”’ 

‘*T understand you were not here when the telegram 
arrived.”’ 

ce Telegram >” 

The coroner turned to Perker. ‘“ Constable, please read 
out the telegram.”’ 

Police-constable Perker first got his notes up to date, 
then there was a roll of drums as he cleared his throat. 

‘Telegram to John Hentish, Langley Abbey, Langley, 
Norfolk. Subject secretly married to Miriel Demar yesterday 
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two p.m. Duke Street register office. Awaiting instructions. 
Signed Ross.” 

All our eyes were on William Hentish. I think he became 
a little more rigid and a pulse throbbed in his temple. 
The cruet-stand on the table rattled like an express train 
as Constable Perker settled down to his notes again. 

‘* Is this information correct, Mr. Hentish ? ”’ 

tf Yes.’’ 

“You were not aware that your uncle had your move- 
ments watched ? ”’ 

ee No.” 

** You were married secretly, I presume, because you felt 
Miss Demar would not have been your uncle’s choice of a 
wife for you ? ”’ 

William Hentish flushed. *‘ My uncle was a difficult man. 
He disapproved of whatever he hadn’t arranged himself. 
My wife was a chorus girl. In time he would have come 
round, he always did.”’ 

‘“* And in the meantime ? ”’ 

‘* He would have forbidden me the house for a month or 
two, I suppose.” 

‘“* And cut you off in his will ? ”’ 

** Probably.” 

** Supposing he had died before reinstating you in the 
will ? 39 

William Hentish smiled. 

“‘ That is a remote contingency now.” 

There was an angry moan from Constable Perker, who 
spelt by ear and preferred words that he had heard before. 

“You haven’t seen this gentleman before, then ? ”’ 

Mr. Duffy pointed out the solicitor’s clerk, who coughed 
discreetly. William Hentish looked at him, then turned 
back to the coroner. 

“* Not consciously. Who is he ? ” 

“He was sent down on your uncle’s instructions from 
Troubridge and Hay with the draft of a new will.’ 

William Hentish turned quickly to the clerk. 
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*“* Did my uncle sign it? ”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“‘ May I ask the contents of the new will, the existing 
one? ”’ 

The clerk managed to clear his throat in the form of a 
question to the coroner, who nodded back an answer. 

“* Mr. Hentish left his entire fortune to cancer research.”’ 

“And the former will? The one he revoked?” the 
coroner asked. 

*“* Everything to his nephew, William Hentish.”’ 

While the clerk was speaking William Hentish sat silent, 
except that a pulse hammered again in his temple. By 
chance he caught the cook’s eye. I saw him start. She was 
so obviously a woman who hadn’t murdered her uncle 
looking at a man who had murdered his. And I think it 
was only then that he realised the danger of the case 
building up against him. 

He had known his uncle would disapprove of a marriage 
which could probably not remain secret long. He had known 
his uncle’s precarious state of health, had often prepared 
John Hentish’s sal volatile for him, and knew about the 
morphia. He had only to walk into the library from the 
garden. He would know from experience that his uncle’s 
rage at being disturbed in the middle of the afternoon 
would be enough to bring on an attack ; and as he had 
often done before, he would get old Hentish some sal 
volatile from the bathroom, this time with a generous 
helping of morphia. Perhaps he had stood with curiosity 
watching his uncle gulp it down, had seen the purple 
settle under the eyes, then picking up his book, had walked 
quietly back to the boathouse. Perhaps he had even sat 
there reading until the stable clock chimed. 


The coroner spoke. 

“You say, Mr. Hentish, that you didn’t leave the garden 
until you heard the clock strike ? ”’ 

Until then William Hentish had answered the questions 
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put to him abruptly and with an appearance of indifference. 
Now his answers became more hesitant, and he paused 
before he spoke. He was already on the defensive. Our 
chairs creaked as we leant forward for his answer. 

6¢ No.” 

“* You didn’t go near the library the whole afternoon ? ” 

ct No.” 

*“But you could have. Without being observed. Isn’t 
that so, Mr. Hentish ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so. But I repeat that I didn’t.” 

The cook’s sniff re-echoed round the room, which had 
become nearly dark. Our faces were now only a blurred 
outline, and a cold breeze rustled Constable Perker’s notes. 
The stable clock clanged eight. 

“Then we have only your word for it that you sat in 
the boathouse all afternoon, Mr. Hentish ? ”’ 

“1m afraid so.”’ 

There was a silence. Suddenly the solicitor’s clerk cleared 
his throat and spoke. 

“It is quite true what Mr. Hentish says with regard to 
his movements. I can substantiate that. Directly I left Mr. 
Hentish I went and sat under the cedar tree whilst waiting 
my train time. I noticed young Mr. Hentish sitting in the 
boathouse smoking. I don’t think he saw me, but his 
statement is correct. He never left there until the stable 
clock struck.” 

Human nature is weird. Instead of a deep sense of thank- 
fulness that a fellow-creature’s hands were not stained with 
the blood of another fellow-creature, I think that everyone 
in that room, with perhaps the exception of the coroner, 
who saw a chance of getting home to a hot mustard bath 
after all, felt aggrieved that William Hentish’s hands were 
not stained with blood. Probably it was because anyone 
with an eye for drama could see that William Hentish was 
perfect for the rdle of villain, an aggressive manner, tall, 
with a black moustache and large white teeth. His hands 

' | have been stained with his uncle’s blood, he looked 
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better that way, it suited him. Speaking for myself, pre- 
ferring, as I do, like the rest of mankind, to believe the 
worst of my fellow-men, I felt that if he had not murdered 
his uncle, it was simply because he didn’t happen to think 
of it. 

After we had recovered from our natural disappointment, 
Croucher lit the gas brackets, and the questions, innumer- 
able and interminable, began again. The clerk could add 
nothing, he could only say that he had seen Mr. Hentish 
sitting as he had said in the boathouse the whole afternoon. 
The butler was called again, so were Miss Mavey, still at 
bay, and I. The question of the morphia arose. 

“Might not Mr. Hentish’s insistence,’? Mr. Duffy asked 
the room in general, “‘ on the presence of morphia easily 
accessible, be attributed, apart from its properties in the 
alleviation of pain, to his possible contemplation of self- 
destruction ? ”’ 

Constable Perker put down his pencil. 

* That’s coming it too hot for me, sir. Can I put it in 
my own words ? You mean, did he pop himself off, sir ? ”’ 

The questions and answers continued, but the evidence 
of a completely disinterested witness was too overwhelming, 
and on a statement from Miss Mavey that the old man had 
often spoken wholeheartedly in favour of self-slaughter 
(actually, I think, he was advocating it for her and not for 
himself), the coroner, as the stable clock clanged nine, 
brought in a verdict of suicide while of an unsound mind. 

I didn’t see whether William Hentish spoke to the little 
clerk in the dining-room or not, but he walked, frowning, 
across the hall as if it were empty, through the huddled 
group of servants, past the rest of us without a sign or word ; 
the front door slammed, his motor roared and whined, and 
he was gone. 

The presence of death does strange things to a place. 
As we stood in a group near the front door, making arrange- 
ments for the following day, the hall seemed lifeless and 
cold, our footsteps and voices had a hollow sound ; somehow 

On 
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the windows reminded me of staring, dead black eyes, for 
the curtains had not been drawn. The gas jet droned and 
made the shadows of the stag’s head and horns flicker and 
leap jerkily across the ceiling. A steady draught from an 
open door edged behind the tapestry, bellying it out tll 
a naked old satyr leaned amorously towards Miss Mavey. 
She stood gazing after William Hentish. 

** Think of losing a fortune, all that money wasted on 
charity !”’ 

She sighed and sneezed. The solicitor’s clerk put down 
his satchel and helped her on with her coat. 

“It won’t be wasted,”’ he said, gently. 

A car drew up to the door, the coroner looked at his 
watch and turned to the clerk. “ That will be the car to 
take you to the station, I think. Thank you for your 
evidence. We shall need you again, I’m afraid. I’? commu- 
nicate with you in a day or so.”’ 

The clerk picked up his satchel and coat and hat. 

“‘T shall be at your convenience, sir. Good night, 
gentlemen.”’ 


The screech of the engine’s whistle jerked me awake. 
I must have dozed for about two hours, because the train 
was already rattling over the points approaching Cranham 
Junction. My back was numb from lying so long in one 
position, huddled in my overcoat. I stretched myself. The 
clerk was still opposite, sitting stiffly erect, his worn gloves 
neatly buttoned over his wrists, his satchel by his side. I 
leant forward. 

“You don’t remember me? ”’ 

“Indeed, yes, sir. It is Dr. Mellan. I had the pleasure 
at the inquest at Langley Abbey.’’ He coughed. ‘ The 
Abbey is still for sale, I understand.”’ 

“Yes. Quite deserted. I often wander over there ; I’ve 
known the place all my life, you know.”’ 

I yawned. 

“So the Hentish fortune went to charity after all. I 
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wonder young William didn’t contest the will. He would 
have had a case—uncertain temper of the old man, suicide 
while of unsound mind, etc.”’ 

““I suppose he was afraid he might be reaccused of 
murder, sir. There was only my word for it that he didn’t 
leave the boathouse. My word between him and a certain 
accusation of murder with strong motives for it.”’ 

“* He’s gone abroad, they say.”’ 

“To South America, sir. His mother left him a piece 
of property in the Argentine. He is doing well, I understand, 
sir. Mr. Troubridge, head of my firm, sir, says it has been 
the making of him.”’ 

‘“* He’d have only gambled the money away if he’d had 
it. He promised to be as hard and selfish as his uncle was. 
It’s funny—though he altered his will so often, I always 
thought old Hentish meant his nephew to have the money 
in the end. I thought he just enjoyed frightening William 
by disinheriting him.”’ 

‘* A sense of power, sir ? ”’ 

“Yes, the idea of doing good always seemed to sicken 
him. Odd, he loathed humanity, yet he will be remembered 
as one of its great benefactors. All that money to cancer 
research. .. .”’ 

I leant forward. 

“It’s curious,’’ I said, ‘*‘ that no one has ever noticed 
that you can’t see the boathouse from the cedar tree. The 
willows screen it from view. I’ve often wondered if you 
planned it or whether it was on an impulse.”’ 

The lights flickered as the train rattled through a tunnel. 
The little clerk coughed. 

** Purely impulse, sir. In a small way I am a student of 
literature, and it has always struck me as curious that it 
is generally considered the unhappy ending if charity gets 
the money instead of the dissolute young heir. An alterna- 
tive to be averted at all costs. The book I am reading now, 
sir, deals with a missing will. The hero is at the moment 
lying handcuffed and gagged on a deserted wharf.’ 
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** And the tide is rising ? ”’ 

** Swiftly, sir. He has three hours till midnight, in which 
to find a certain paper, otherwise his aunt’s fortune reverts 
to charity.”’ 

** And he finds it in time ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

** You’d have ended it differently ? ”’ 

6é Yes, sir.’’ 

There was a silence. 


** Y’ve always wanted to know when the idea occurred 
to you,”’ I said. 

He coughed. 

““ Mr. Hentish’s days were obviously numbered, sir. 
Whén he was signing the will I thought what a fine thing 
it would be if he should die before a change of heart. 
Otherwise, I knew I should soon be down at the Abbey 
to alter the will again in young Mr. Hentish’s favour, and 
I knew him too well to hope that anyone but himself and 
the bookmakers would benefit by the money. Too like his 
uncle, sir.’’ 

““I suppose old Hentish started talking about William 
and got into a rage at having been deceived over the 
wedding. That would bring on one of his attacks.”’ 

“* Yes, sir. His face got purple and his lips went white. 
I stood watching him, hoping it might be fatal. He told me 
to go and pour him out a glass of medicine from the bottle 
on the table in the bathroom. The directions were on the 
bottle, he said. I’m a little short-sighted, sir ; it took me 
a little while to get my bearings. When I got my reading 
glasses on the first thing that caught my eye was the phial 
labelled morphia, and while he was yelling at me from the 
library I opened the cupboard door, took out the morphia, 
and poured it into the glass of medicine. He took the glass 
from me. ‘ You damn fool,’ he said, and drank it down.”’ 

““Swallowed it too quickly to suspect anything, I 
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“* He just drew a deep breath, closed his eyes, and leaned 
back in the chair. I went into the bathroom and wiped my 
fingerprints off everything, which I understand is the correct 
procedure in murder. Then I returned to the library, 
collected my papers and replaced them in my brief case. 
Mr. Hentish sat perfectly still. I don’t know whether he 
was breathing or not. When everything was in order I 
went out into the hall, closing the library door quietly 
behind me. I rang the bell for Mr. Croucher, and told 
him I should remain in the garden till my train time. ‘ Is 
the old screw quiet?’ he asked me, and I said he was.”’ 

“Did it occur to you that William Hentish might be 
accused ? ”’ 

‘*No, sir; the fact that the will was not in his favour 
seemed to preclude that. I didn’t know he was unaware 
of my presence at the Abbey, or the reason for it.”’ 

‘* T suppose you saw him cross the lawn to the boathouse ?”’ 

** No, sir, I didn’t. I must have been dozing at the time. 
T took a chance on corroborating his story. It was the least 
I could do, I thought, sir.”’ 

‘“Do you never feel a twinge of remorse about it?” 

He looked surprised. 

‘* Remorse ! The money went to cancer research, sir. 
Have you read their last report? They’ve made great 
strides forward. Remorse ! Oh no, sir. I’ve too great a 
regard for human life for that.”’ 

The train quivered as the brakes checked the engine’s 
speed, and the clerk peered out of the window. “ This 
will be my station, I think.’? He gathered up the evening 
paper and his brief case. As the train groaned to a standstill 
a porter flung the door open and the fog bellied into the 
carriage. 

““Cranham Junction. All change for Kedam, Stukely, 
Rye, and Wyming. All change,” he chanted. “‘ Any bag- 
gage, sir?”? 

** No thank you.’’ He turned to me. “ I’ve enjoyed our 
conversation very much, sir. I wish you good night.” 
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There is no silence more complete than the silence which 
follows the cessation of machinery. It intensifies all other 
sounds, the hiss of escaping steam, the clank and rattle of 
milk cans and the muffled chant of the porter, “ All 
ch-aa-nn-ge.’’ Suddenly the engine throbs, there is a jerk 
and a scraping as the wheels turn. Green lights, red lights, 
porters, old women, solicitors’ clerks, loom large in the 
mist for a second through the moisture on the window- 
panes ; the scraping of the wheels becomes more rhythmic, 
takes on a deeper whine ; and the train rolls you on beyond 
them all. 


Francis Brett Young 
A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


from THE CAGE BirD AND OTHER STORIES 
Heinemann, 1933 


If there was one thing that Doctor Malcolm detested and 
dreaded more than another it was a busman’s holiday—in 
other words, the intrusion of medicine, that science to 
which his name had added so much lustre, into those pre- 
cious weeks when sea-trout were on the run. 

When a celebrated lawyer or stockbroker goes away for 
a holiday and the man who is sitting next to him in the 
train reads his name on his baggage, edges up to him, slips 
gradually into polite ‘conversation, then drops in a casual 
question about some hypothetical case of law or the future 
of International Nickels or General Motors, that lawyer or 
stockbroker is within his rights if he changes his seat or turns 
the subject in the direction of golf, cocktails or fishing-tackle. 

Neither litigation nor speculation is a matter of life and 
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death ; neither the lawyer nor the stockbroker has a duty 
towards humanity. But a doctor has. Hence the nobility 
and some of the prime disadvantages of his profession. That 
was one of the reasons why Henry Malcolm had chosen 
this remote retreat, the ‘‘ Forest Arms ”’ at Felindre, on the 
Welsh border, for his summer holiday. And that was why he 
felt an acute and justifiable annoyance when, just as he was 
pulling on his waders after breakfast, the landlord an- 
nounced a lady to see him. 

** Miss Morgan of ‘ Bryntyrion,’”’ he said. ‘‘ She says 
that she knows you, sir.’ 

** Miss Morgan ? I don’t remember anyone of that name. 
What does she want ? ”’ 

** She wants to see you, sir. She didn’t say why.”’ 

“Well, show her in, Jones,’’ said Henry Malcolm 
resignedly. ‘‘ No peace for the wicked !”’ 

He pulled off his waders and put on his shoes again. 
Miss Morgan. . . . It was difficult for a physician with an 
extensive practice to remember the name of everyone who 
had consulted hirn. The remoteness of the “‘ Forest Arms ”’ 
had its disadvantages ; in tiny places of this kind every 
stranger was conspicuous. The fact that he had been run 
to earth like this, within a few days of his arrival, might be 
taken as a compliment to his celebrity as a neurologist— 
but that was small consolation for the loss of a morning’s 
sport. 

** Miss Morgan,”’ the landlord announced. 

Miss Morgan entered. She came in with a nervous smile, 
an odd little woman of fifty or thereabouts, dressed primly, 
severely, in a fashion of twenty years since. In her face, in 
her smile, there was something vaguely familiar to Malcolm, 
half recalling a memory too remote to be fixed. When she 
spoke, her speech was, quite obviously, that of a lady. 

“‘ 1’m afraid you don’t remember me, doctor,”’ she said. 
‘It’s hardly to be expected. Thirty years. .. . You were 
only a boy when last I saw you. But my sister Agatha and 
I have followed your wonderful career with the greatest 
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interest and pride, and when I heard, last night, that you 
were staying in the village ’’—tears welled into her eyes— 
** it seemed like an act of Providence. Ah, I’m afraid you’ve 
forgotten.”’ 

Miss Morgan ? Miss Agatha Morgan ? And thirty years 
ago ? At last he had it ! Two old maids, the Miss Morgans ! 
Of course, he remembered perfectly ! They lived in a tiny 
house, as neat as a bird’s nest, at the corner of the street 
where Malcolm had spent his childhood. Their father was 
a retired colonel, a Crimean veteran, who went stumping 
past the schoolroom window every afternoon on his con- 
stitutional—a precise, grey-whiskered figure with an 
Indian cheroot in his teeth. 

He remembered, above all, the smell of the Miss Morgans’ 
sitting-room, a chamber as small and orderly as a ship’s 
cabin. It was a composite odour of furniture-polish, pot- 
pourri, and cigar-smoke, enveloping a confused and exotic 
collection of furniture : a spinet, tortured carvings of ebony, 
Benares brass. He remembered the red and gold of a 
Crown Derby tea-set, the richness of Miss Agatha’s fruit 
cake, the flavour of the guava-jelly which the Colonel 
imported from Jamaica and which the Miss Morgans in- 
sisted on calling not “jam ’’ but “ preserve,’’ and, even 
more awe-inspiring, their father’s Crimean sword, which 
hung, in a place of honour, above the mantelpiece. Thirty 
years. ... 

‘““ Why, of course I remember,”’ he said. ‘* You must be 
Miss Susan.”’ 

She flushed, almost prettily. ‘‘ How clever of you to 
remember my name ! ”’ 

‘“* But what are you doing here, in Felindre ? ’’ he asked. 
** You must tell me all about it. And how is Miss Agatha ? ” 

“* She isn’t Miss Agatha any longer ; she’s married—her 
name’s Mrs. Peters. And she’s not very well. That’s why I 
have taken this . . . liberty.”’ 

“* Liberty indeed !”’ He encouraged her. “‘ Sit down and 
make yourself comfortable. Since I’ve settled in Harley 
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Street, I rarely see old friends. I should never have forgiven 
you if you hadn’t looked me up. I shall want to know 
everything that’s happened since last I saw you.” 

She sat down nervously. “ It’s a very long story,”’ she said. 
** If it weren’t that your dear mother had been so kind to 
us in the old days I should almost hesitate. . .”’ 

He shook his head smilingly ; the poor little withered 
thing was pathetic. ‘‘ I can see you’re in trouble,” he said. 
** Tell me all about it. First of all, how on earth did you 
get here ?”’ 

She smiled, with a wan, appealing gratitude. ‘ Per- 
haps,”’ she said, “‘ I had better begin at the beginning.’’ She 
straightened her back and composed her thin hands on her 
lap, but Malcolm could see, by the nervous twining of her 
fingers, that her mind was agitated. 

** About fifteen years ago,’’ she began, “‘ long after you 
had gone to London, dear father died. He was a wonderful 
man, a true soldier and gentleman, and the best of fathers. 
We had always lived modestly, well within our income, as 
everybody should ; but when father died, you see, his pen- 
sion died with him, and Agatha and I were left in very 
reduced circumstances. If we hadn’t been used to careful 
living I really don’t know how we should have got on. But 
Agatha, of course, was a marvellous housekeeper—the very 
soul of thrift—so we managed to keep up appearances and 
go on living in accordance with dear father’s station. It 
wasn’t easy, though !’”’ She shook her head slowly. 

Malcolm could see what that meant ; the little room, 
cosy no longer; the economies of fuel in winter; the 
diet, which verged on starvation, of bread and margar- 
ine, the makeshift dressmaking. How many spinsters of 
this kind were prepared to pay this price for their faded 
gentility ! 

‘“* However,”’ she went on cheerfully, “‘ we managed to 
pull through. Of course, from time to time we had to sell 
little bits of furniture. Some of the most lovely things that 
father had brought from India fetched next to nothing. It 
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was a crying shame that we had to part with them ; but 
what could we do ? If I had had my own way I should have 
tried to get a post as a lady’s companion or governess ; but 
Agatha would never consent to it. ‘We may be poor, 
Susan,’ she said, ‘ but we’re proud. Nobody in our family 
has ever done a thing like that. I think father would turn 
in his grave,’ she said, ‘ if we ever forgot that we are gentle- 
women.’ So there it was ! Of course Agatha is much more 
strong-minded than I am. And, as I’ve said, we did manage 
to pull through, hard though it was, until Agatha came into 
the property.”’ 

“The property ?’’ Malcolm repeated. ‘‘ Come, that 
sounds better ! ’’ He felt a considerable relief to know that 
this harrowing tale of hardships would not be prolonged. 

“Yes, it was most fortunate in a way,’’ Miss Susan 
continued demurely, “‘ and quite unexpected. You see,”’ 
she explained, “‘ our family is a very old one ; the Morgans 
have been squires of Felindre for hundreds of years. When 
you go to church on Sunday you’ll see all our ancestors’ 
monuments.”’ 

** Shall I? ’’? Malcolm thought grimly. “‘ Not if I know 
it! I’m on a holiday !”’ 

*<* Bryntyrion,’ the family seat,’’ Miss Susan went on, 
‘*“had gone to dear father’s cousin, Howell Morgan. He 
was very proud of it ; and so, when he died, he left it to 
Agatha, who was his eldest living relative. Quite properly, 
too. It would have been dreadful to think of it going out of 
the family. 

** Of course, it all came as a wonderful surprise to us. 
I’m afraid, if I had my own way—I mean, if it had been 
left to me—I should have wanted to sell it and settle down 
in some nice neighbourhood where father’s service reputa- 
tion was known. But Agatha is extremely determined and 
has a high sense of duty. She said we were bound, out of 
respect for dear father’s memory, to keep up the family 
tradition and go and live there, even though it was so dread- 
fully out of the way.” 
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“* The property is near here ? ”’ 

*¢ Just three miles from Felindre. Quite alone in the 
country, and over ten miles from a railway station. Please 
don’t misunderstand me—the property is not very valuable. 
Cousin Howell had sold the greater part of the estate. 
Apart from the house there were only a couple of farms, 
which were let, at the time when Agatha inherited, to 
tenants who run sheep on them. My sister, who is terribly 
courageous, would like to have taken them over and set up 
farming herself. But really, you know, we had lived all our 
lives in town, and hadn’t the necessary experience ; besides 
which, the payment of the death-duties and the expense of 
moving into Wales left us with very little capital to spare 
for an adventure of that kind. Our lawyer, very wisely I 
think, dissuaded Agatha from embarking on it, but nothing 
and nobody could persuade her that it wasn’t our duty to 
live at ‘ Bryntyrion.’ ”’ 

** So you came there, all alone ?’’ Malcolm asked. The 
hues of romantic prosperity were already beginning to fade 
from the picture. 

** Well, no. Not exactly alone,”’ said Miss Susan nervously. 
She threw an anxious glance behind her, as though she 
suspected that somebody was listening, then continued in 
a voice that was almost lowered to a whisper : 

‘* Not exactly alone,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ You see, it was like 
this. Our lawyer, who was the soul of wisdom and kindness 
and consideration—I cannot blame /im—our lawyer 
impressed upon us most strongly the necessity of not being 
alone. At first Agatha laughed at him—she’s a typical 
soldier’s daughter, very different from me, I’m afraid—but 
eventually even she was forced to admit that he was right. 
* You can’t go out living in the wilds of Wales,’ he told her, 
‘unless you have a capable man in the house.’ The mere 
mention of a man was enough to make Agatha obstinate. 
Apart from one rather unfortunate love-affair, nearly forty 
years ago, Agatha had never had anything to do with 
men. She despised them, in fact, and was almost scornful 
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whenever I made any gentlemen friends ; she said that 
dear father’s society was surely enough for us.”’ 

‘* How jealous these old maids are ! ’’ Malcolm thought, 
while Miss Susan continued : 

** At first she refused point blank to entertain the idea. 
She despised me, you know, for my lack of self-reliance ; 
but really the idea of living right out in the country like 
that got so much on my nerves that I’m afraid I was 
guilty of playing a trick on her. I told her that I was sure 
it would be more in keeping with the family dignity if we 
had a butler—not a real butler, of course, but a man of all 
work—the kind of man who was used to good service, who 
could open the door and take messages when our new neigh- 
bours called.”’ 

‘“*T think that was very wise of you and entirely reason- 
able,’’ Malcolm agreed. 

‘* Yes, in principle I’m sure I was right. Of course I never 
dreamed. . . .”? She shook her head sadly. ‘I suggested 
that our lawyer should find a suitable man,”’ she went on, 
“but Agatha would not be beholden to anybody. She said 
that she herself was a sufficiently good judge. So she put 
an advertisement in the paper and interviewed all the 
applicants personally. Mr. Peters was the last of the lot. 
From the moment when he entered the room I could see 
that Agatha had made up her mind. She engaged him at 
once. 

** And really, I must confess,’? Miss Susan admitted, “‘ I 
completely agreed with her choice. To begin with, Peters 
was an extremely handsome man—the kind of figure who 
would lend dignity to any house. You would have said at 
once that he was a man who knew his place. We liked the 
way he said ‘‘ Madam’ whenever he addressed us, and 
stood with his feet together. In spite of his perfect manners 
there was nothing servile about him. As Agatha said at the 
time, it almost seemed as though he must have gentle blood 
in his veins. So different, in every way, from the servant 
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“Indeed, though he had been a butler once, Peters 
had not been in service for years. That was why he didn’t 
bring any references with him. He had been keeping a 
bicycle-shop ever since the war. It seemed just like fate when 
he told us he had served in father’s old regiment. He was 
wearing cycling stockings on the day when he came to 
apply for the post, and really, as Agatha said—his limbs 
were most shapely ! We felt sorry for him, too: he had 
lately lost his wife. He said he’d been born in the country 
and was handy with his fingers. He could knock up a hen- 
coop or anything like that, you know ; and it quite touched 
our hearts when he suggested bringing his fowls along with 
him to ‘ Bryntyrion.’ There’s nothing like having a hobby, 
Agatha said ; and it would be such a change to have new- 
laid eggs for breakfast ! ”’ 

Miss Susan sighed. Once more the tears came into her 
eyes. She dabbed them with her handkerchief. 

*€ So I gather,”’ said Malcolm encouragingly, “‘ that this 
man Peters wasn’t exactly a success ? ”’ 

Miss Susan shook her head. “‘ I must try,”’ she said, “ not 
to do him any injustice. In a sense, you see, I was respon- 
sible for him coming to us, although it was actually Agatha 
who chose him. At first, I must say, I thought he was mar- 
vellous. To begin with, even for such a fine man, he’s excep- 
tionally strong. All the work of moving the furniture—he 
made it seem just like child’s play. Then again, having 
been brought up in the country, he knew far more than we 
did about farming and that sort of thing. And it was a 
relief, I can’t deny it, to hear him whistling and singing 
about the place, even though the words he sang were some- 
times excessively vulgar. He knew just how a house should 
be run, and ‘ bossed up’ the other servants, as he used to 
call it. Indeed, I don’t know what we should ever have 
done without him. As I’ve told you already, there was 
something superior about him that singled him out from the 
ordinary run of his class. You couldn’t help thinking of him 
more as a bailiff than as a butler. He dealt with the tenants, 
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collected the rents, and kept his accounts so exactly and in 
the most beautiful copperplate handwriting.” 

‘* Ah, now I begin to see,” said Malcolm sympathetically. 

** Oh, no, you don’t,’”? Miss Susan hurriedly interrupted 
him. “‘ As far as money is concerned, Mr. Peters is the soul 
of honour. It was because of that—his reliability, I mean 
—that we became so dependent on him, and passed over 
little things that otherwise we might have objected to.”’ 

‘You mean he became too familiar ? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, so I thought at the time. . . .”’ She hesitated. 
“What I noticed first of all was that he seemed to have 
taken a dislike to me personally. I used to hear him saying 
terrible things about me behind my back. The other 
servants must have heard.”’ 

‘* Of course you told your sister ? ”’ 

** Of course. Up till then we had always shared our con- 
fidence. It came as a great shock to me ’’—her lip trembled 
—‘‘ when Agatha appeared to be taking his side against 
me. So unlike her... and so humiliating ! ”’ 

‘* So that’s it !’? Malcolm thought : ‘‘ Persecution mania. 
Poor old thing ! ”’ 

** But it’s no good arguing with Agatha,’’? Miss Susan 
went on pitifully, “‘ she’s so strong-minded. I felt—oh, so 
terribly isolated : Mr. Peters and Agatha on one side and 
me on the other ! Do you know, if I’d had a penny of my 
own at that time, I really believe I should have left ‘ Brynty- 
rion.’ But I hadn’t even expectations. Of course, later on,”’ 
she continued mysteriously, ‘‘I understood just what it 
meant...”’ 

“Which was... ? ”’ 

‘** Let me tell you in my own way. Last autumn, you 
see, we both of us had influenza. I took it lightly—I’m 
very much stronger than I look—but Agatha was left with 
a sort of bronchitis. It always rains here, you know. That 
makes the house damp, and we hadn’t enough money to 
repair it. Well, one night I woke up and thought I heard 
Agatha talking. I wondered if she were wandering— 
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delirious, you know—so I lit a candle and put on my 
slippers and went out on to the landing ; and I saw—oh, I 
hardly like to tell you !...’’ She put her hands to her eyes— 
** I saw Mr. Peters coming out of Agatha’s room. 

““ That night I didn’t sleep a wink, as you can imagine. 
Next morning, to my surprise, Agatha got up for breakfast. 
I felt so ashamed that I couldn’t look at her. All through the 
meal she never spoke a word. Then, at the end of it, she got 
up, folded her napkin, and said, most terribly calmly : 
‘Susan, I have some news for you: I’m going to marry 
Mr. Peters.’ ”’ 

** So she isn’t mad, after all,’’ Henry Malcolm thought 
with relief. “‘ Well, what did you say to that? ’’ he asked 
encouragingly. 

‘Why, of course, I protested ; I said it was quite impos- 
sible. I asked her what dear father, who was so exclusive, 
would have thought of a union of that kind ; and that set 
poor Agatha off in a terrible rage : she said that she wasn’t 
going to stand there and see her fiancé insulted. Outside of 
her presence, she said, I could say what I liked about Mr. 
Peters ; but anyway he was a Man. Then Mr. Peters himself 
came in, and [ had to stop.”’ 

** And she carried it through ? ”’ 

“They were married three weeks later. Since that 
moment, Dr. Malcolm, my life has been one long agony. 
I can’t even attempt to describe it. You see, poor Agatha 
lost her head completely ; he could do no wrong; and 
Peters, who’d been bad enough before, became quite un- 
bearable. All his beautiful manners—which, really, had 
been unexceptionable—were thrown to the wind. He went 
on with the housework, cleaning the silver and things like 
that ; but when he sat down to table with us he was quite 
disgusting. He ate like a wolf, and when he had indigestion 
he made no attempt to conceal it. Indeed, he used to wink 
at me as though he took a pride in it. And Agatha—poor 
dear Agatha—seemed quite blind to his disgusting coarse- 
ness. He ordered her about like a slave, and she’d only smile 
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as if she thought it was a privilege. Why, would you believe 
it? She didn’t even protest when he brought a big brass 
spittoon into the drawing-room ! Although I always care- 
fully called him Mr. Peters, he insisted on calling me 
‘Sue.’ And he called her ‘ Aggie ’—such a vulgar abbre- 
viation ! It got so much on my nerves—his vulgarity and 
the way in which Agatha seemed to delight in it—that I 
couldn’t bear sitting with them. I used to go up to my 
bedroom and freeze there : you see, Mr. Peters wouldn’t 
allow us to have fires upstairs. ‘ Coal costs money,’ he said, 
‘and if you think I’m going to chop wood for you, you’re 
damn well mistaken!’ You must excuse the word, Dr. 
Malcolm, but that’s what he said and that’s nothing, 
nothing to the language he generally uses ! ”’ 

“Well, people of that kind, you know . . .’’ Henry 
Malcolm began. 

‘* Oh, of course ; I know only too well ; it’s unbelievable. 
But where was I ? Oh yes. The fires . . . that was part of his 
plan. Apart from his food—he’s excessively particular about 
that—he thinks about nothing but money. He’s so mean. 
You can have no idea of his meanness. In the very first 
week after the marriage he dismissed our maids. He said 
it was ridiculous to have two able-bodied women (he never 
calls us ladies) in the house just eating their heads off. So 
Agatha, if you please, just had to do the cooking and me 
the housework, and if anything isn’t just to his liking, you 
should hear the language. You’ve only to look at my hands, 
Dr. Malcolm, to see what that means ! ”’ 

And she held out her pitiful, toil-stained delicate fingers. 

““So now that poor Agatha’s ill in bed,”’ she went on 
pathetically, ‘‘ the whole of it falls on me. I’m no better 
than a slave, Dr. Malcolm ; yet what can I do? I ask you, 
what can I do? ’’ She wrung her hands helplessly. ‘‘ It’s not 
that I mind,” she said, ‘‘ it’s just Agatha’s illness. In spite 
ofall her cruelty, she’s still my sister, andI simply can’t bear 
to see her wasting away like this !’? Miss Susan composed 
her working features rapidly. ‘‘ That’s why,’’ she went on. 
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** T’ve slipped away without telling them, and dared to ask 
you, as an old friend of father’s, to come and see her. Will 
you come ? ”’ she entreated. 

“Why, of course, I'll be glad to consult with your 
local doctor,’? Malcolm told her. ‘‘ What does he say about 
her ? ”’ » 

She shook her head. ‘‘ They won’t even allow me to call 
him in. You see, Dr. Meredith, our nearest doctor, lives ten 
miles away. His visits would be expensive, and Mr. Peters 
has persuaded Agatha that we can’t afford them. He’s had 
some experience of nursing, he says—I think he was an 
attendant in an asylum at one time—and really, to do the 
man justice, he 7s most attentive. He prepares all her food, 
and washes her, and makes her bed. Agatha herself is quite 
satisfied ; she thinks he’s wonderful ; but, after all, Dr. 
Malcolm, Peters is an ignorant man, and if you would be so 
kind...” 

“* Of course I’ll come,’’ Malcolm told her. “ [’?ll walk up 
to ‘ Bryntyrion ’ this afternoon. You’d better warn them.”’ 

** Oh, I don’t think I dare do that,’’ said Miss Susan 
tremulously. He watched her, a poor little shrunken figure, 
as she went fluttering away. 

The road to “ Bryntyrion’’ ran upward through lanes 
so deep and suffocating, between banks of over-arching 
hazel and insurgent bracken, that Malcolm was only 
aware at intervals of the line of mountain which domin- 
ated the sky like a hanging thunder-cloud. The air was all 
dead and dense, the blank sky so white with heat, the tor- 
ment of wood-flies so incessant, that it was with a sense of 
relief that he emerged on to a higher plateau, a shelf upon 
the mountain’s flank, and saw before him the gloomy mass 
of stucco that the older Miss Morgan had inherited. It was 
a tall house, whose rectangular building had a low-pitched 
roof; an. ugly, eerie-looking place, whose blank, uncur- 
tained windows gave an impression of deadness and desola- 
tion. He approached it through an unkempt avenue of 
wind-tortured beeches that led to a sweep of moss-grown 
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gravel skirting a pillared portico from which the plaster 
had fallen in flakes that gave it an aspect of disease. It was 
hard to imagine that any living soul inhabited it. The bell, 
which Malcolm rang, seemed to echo in utter emptiness. 

For a long while his summons remained unanswered ; 
then heavy hobnails rang on the stone flags, and the warped 
door was pulled open with a screech. The man who opened 
it and glowered at him with grudging, suspicious eyes, was 
obviously Mr. Peters. 

From that first glance Malcolm took a dislike to him. 
He was, as Miss Susan had indicated, by certain standards, 
a fine figure of a man ; six feet of bulky masculinity. But 
the eyes of the physician saw more than that. They saw 
the body of a strong man who had gone soft with idleness 
and indulgence ; an unruly paunch ; pouched eyes ; cheeks 
above whose lax muscles a fine network of congested blood- 
vessels showed a ruddiness that was not that of health. It 
was the body of a man who slept too much, ate too much, 
drank too much. The small eyes, set like a pig’s in shallow 
orbits, were suffused with angry red at the inner corners. 
They were full of resentment, obstinacy ; prepared to bluff. 
And yet, behind all their suspicion, fear was lurking. “ This 
man is a coward,”’ Malcolm thought. “‘ I have his measure.”’ 

Well, what do you want?’ Mr. Peters asked him 
gruffly. He stood in the doorway, blocking it with his 
bulk. He was not inviting. 

‘You are Mr. Peters ? ’? Malcolm asked. 

“Yes. That’s my name. What is it ? ”’ 

‘* T have come to call on your wife. My name is Malcolm. 
I knew her when she was Miss Morgan.”’ 

‘“ You can’t see her,’’ said Peters stolidly. ‘‘ She’s ill in 
bed.”’ 

** I’m sorry to hear that,”’ said Malcolm blandly. “‘ How- 
ever, I’m glad I came. You see, I’m a doctor.” 

“A doctor?’’ Peters repeated. (“ Yes, he’s afraid,’’ 
Malcolm thought.) ‘‘ That makes no difference,” the man 
went on. “‘ It’s nothing serious. I’m a bit of a nurse myself,’’ 
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he continued, with a smile that was not meant to be ugly. 
** 'What’s more, Mrs. Peters has a great dislike to doctors. 
She refuses to see one, though I’ve pressed her again and 
again. Besides, she’s asleep just now, and that’s what she 
needs. I’m not going to wake her for you or anyone !”’ he 
added obstinately. 

“Don’t you think it’s a pity to miss this opportunity ? ”’ 
Malcolm urged. “‘ You see, I’m a very old friend of the 
family’s : I knew her father, Colonel Morgan. I’m leaving 
the district to-morrow, and I think both she and Miss 
Susan would be disappointed if I missed seeing them.”’ 

** I don’t know where Susan is,’’ Peters answered. ‘‘ And 
as for my wife, I’ve told you I’m not going to wake 
her.”” 

** And I tell you I’m going to see her,’’ said Malcolm 
firmly. 

** Look here, I’d have you know this is my house,” 
Peters blustered. 

“It is not your house . . . not yet. And I’m going to 
see her.”’ 

The gross man went red in the face. His shoulders went 
back. It looked, for one moment, as if he intended violence. 
Then his pig-eyelids fluttered, his protruded lips relaxed 
into an uneasy smile ; his truculence vanished, ; he became, 
in one moment, that mixture of dignity and obsequiousness 
which is the well-trained manservant. With the manners of 
a perfect butler he bowed and stood aside for Malcolm to 
enter. 

** Perhaps you are right, sir,’’ he said. “It’s not very 
often Mrs. Peters has the chance of seeing old friends. 
And to tell you the truth,”’ he admitted, “‘ I am a bit worried 
about her. Will you be so good as to wait here a minute ? ”’ 

He showed Malcolm into a dank drawing-room, in which, 
among the relics of the Colonel’s house, he recognised 
traces of Mr. Peters’ occupation : the big brass spittoon, of 
which Miss Susan had told him ; an odour of stale shag 
tobacco ; a copy of the Police Budget, and a barrel of beer 
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supported on an eighteenth-century love-seat. Within a 
few moments Peters lumbered in again. 

‘“‘ She’s awake,”’ he said, “‘ and says she'll be pleased to 
see you. Only, if you’ll take my advice, as one who knows 
her in and out, you’ll be wise not to mention her illness. It 
only upsets her. All the same, I should take it as a great 
kindness on your part,’’ he added, “if you’d just run your 
eye over her as a doctor, like, and give me any hints that 
come into your mind when you’re alone with me after- 
wards. I don’t say there’s anything to worry about, but you 
never know. .. .”’ 

*“ No, you never know,’’ Malcolm agreed. “ Perhaps 
it would be just as well if you told me her symptoms 
beforehand ? ”’ 

** Well, you see,’’ Mr. Peters confided, ‘‘it’s this in- 
digestion. It’s been troubling her for months. It’s what I 
should call the acidity. She can’t peck no more than a bird ; 
and, of course, that means she’s lost flesh. Seeing the way 
she was, I’ve taken no risks. A milk diet, just slops, nothing 
solid to bring on the pain. And no morsel of food has passed 
her lips, sir, that I haven’t prepared with my own hands. 
Then she’s had some trouble with her nerves as well ; but 
I think that’s just the result of lying in bed. One thing I will 
say, though, I couldn’t have paid her more attention if 
she’d been my own child. And she’ll tell you the same.” 

‘Well, she zs your own wife, isn’t she?’’? Malcolm 
suggested. 

Mr. Peters preceded him upstairs ; through their creak- 
ing progress Malcolm became more than ever oppressed 
by “Bryntyrion’s’’ dank emptiness. He wondered wherever 
that poor little Miss Susan had got to; he pictured her 
trembling in her bedroom, aware of his presence. Mr. 
Peters, with admirable decorum, knocked at the door. 
They entered. 

** Here’s Dr. Malcolm, love,’’ said Peters kindly. 

“It’s very good of him, I’m sure,”’ a feeble voice an- 
swered. 
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Even Malcolm, who was used to such sights, was shocked 
by the woman’s appearance. Instead of the Miss Agatha he 
remembered, a strong, dark creature with a certain grim 
hardness about her firm, handsome features, he saw a frail 
wisp of a woman with scanty grey hair, yellow and wasted. 
He took a seat at her bedside and pressed her thin hand. 
She gave a little gasp: “‘Oh, you hurt me!”’ she said. 
** My fingers are so tender I can scarcely bear anyone to 
touch them. Edward ’’—she beamed wanly on her hus- 
band—“ is always very gentle with me. I’m so glad you 
have met him.”’ 

Malcolm was curiously touched by the humble gratitude 
of the glance which she gave Mr. Peters. Her eyes dwelt 
on him tenderly ; it was obvious that she wanted the visitor 
to see the best of him. If ever he had seen love, blind devo- 
tion in a woman’s eyes, Malcolm thought, he could see it in 
those. And Peters himself seemed different, gentle, soli- 
citous. He wondered if, after all, he had done the man an 
injustice. But that tenderness in the fingers . . .? His 
medical mind was at work. 

All through their talk, which was of old times, his boy- 
hood, the Colonel, his mind kept on working, his eyes were 
never at rest. Miss Agatha, as he still thought of her, went 
on talking with a gentle dreaminess, eagerly ‘contriving to 
draw Mr. Peters into their conversation, displaying his 
unapparent virtues with the care of a mother showing off 
an uncomely child. Only when he happened to mention 
Miss Susan’s name did her voice, her features, harden. 

‘I hardly like to tell you,”’ she said, “ but Susan has 
not behaved well. She objected to our marriage. You can 
see for yourself how unreasonably,’’ she added, with a 
loving glance at Mr. Peters. Mr. Peters, embarrassed, 
smiled and cleared his throat. 

That tenderness of the fingers... that history of 
dyspepsia . . . that queer pigmentation of the skin... . 

Tactfully, almost without letting her know it, Malcolm 
diverted the conversation in the direction of Miss Agatha’s 
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illness, ‘‘ She doesn’t like to talk about it,’’ Peters protested. 
** It always upsets her.”’ 

** Stull, it does seem like missing an opportunity when the 
doctor’s here,’’ Miss Agatha replied. 

Yes, for a long time she had been suffering from indiges- 
tion ; she’d always had that tendency, but lately it had 
become much worse. Indeed, she couldn’t imagine what 
she would have done without Edward. In times of sickness 
Susan was absolutely useless. But Edward—would he be- 
lieve it ?—was a perfect invalid cook. Such delicious, light, 
appetising food he prepared for her. And all with his own 
hands ! If she’d had a trained nurse in the house she couldn’t 
have been more comfortable. Apart from the indigestion 
there wasn’t much wrong with her—nothing except that 
queer tenderness which had made her jump when they 
shook hands. Oh, no, it wasn’t only in the fingers, it was 
in the arms as well. And in her legs, too ; she could scarcely 
bear the touch of the bedclothes. And an odd tingling and 
numbness—as if they had gone to sleep ! But that wasn’t 
anything serious, really, was it ? 

** If you’d let me examine you for a moment,’’ Malcolm 
suggested, “I'll try to be just as gentle with you as your 
husband.”’ 

‘‘I’m not going to have you upset, love,’ 
with a flash of the old stubbornness. 

** I'd like him to, Edward darling,’’ his wife entreated. 
By this time, whether she liked it or no, Malcolm meant 
to have his way. A perfunctory examination was enough to 
confirm his conjectures. The case was quite simple—a gen- 
eral peripheral neuritis. Three causes—three only, for 
alcohol was out of question. Lead, antimony, chronic 
arsenical poisoning. How . . . why ? The answer to both of 
these questions seemed fairly obvious. 

“It isn’t serious ?’’? Miss Agatha was saying. “It will 
be a great comfort to my dear husband if you can tell him 
that.” 

Malcolm smiled. “It’s not serious at all. If you follow 
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my instructions religiously you'll be well in a month. I’m 
ready to promise you that, if you do what I tell you.”’ 

**'You may be sure we’ll do that,’’ said Peters, with 
humble gratitude. ‘“‘ I’m sure we’re much obliged to you. 
This is a great relief.”’ 

** Y’ll talk to you downstairs. There’s no point in tiring 
her further,’’ said Malcolm. 

Mr. Peters had spoken truly when he said that the verdict 
was a great relief. He seemed almost boyish and excited as 
he led Malcolm into the drawing-room and offered him a 
glass of beer. 

*“* You’ve taken a great weight off my mind, doctor,’’ he 
said. “‘ Now what shall we do? I’ll drive into town this 
evening and fetch out the medicine.” 

He spoke boisterously, confidently ; the fear had gone 
out of his eyes ; he was the perfect picture of a relieved, a 
devoted husband. 

Malcolm chose his words carefully : 

‘Mr. Peters, I’ve said that this case is not serious. Well, 
it isn’t—it won’t be—if you obey my prescription to the 
letter. The person I’m most concerned about is not your 
wife but yourself.’’ 

‘‘ Why, doctor, you’re wrong. I was never Dstt in my 
life.”’ 

‘* Ah, there you’re mistaken, my friend. As a doctor I 
know better. I’m being quite candid when I tell you that 
your life is in danger. Wait a moment—let me go on. All this 
long anxiety, all this watching at your wife’s bedside, all 
this delicate invalid cookery—unless we do something about 
it I won’t answer for the consequences. Your obvious 
anxiety has been getting on the poor woman’s nerves. You 
play on each other. You’re having a bad effect on her. 
This isn’t a matter of medicine, it’s plain common sense. 
Now listen to me. There’s no time to be lost. You must 
leave ‘ Bryntyrion ’ this evening. Go right away from here !”’ 

** But, doctor !’’ Mr. Peters was pale as a sheet, his thick 
lips quivered. ‘‘ No doubt she will miss you,’’ Malcolm 
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continued smoothly. “‘ But it’s you who have to be con- 
sidered, Mr. Peters. You leave ‘ Bryntyrion’ this evening. 
If you don’t come back I guarantee she’ll be better in a 
month. Miss Susan will have to take up the invalid cookery ; 
she’s perfectly capable of doing so, don’t you worry. Now 
remember,’’ he went on sternly, “‘ you are going away this 
evening. I advise you not to tell anyone when or where. If 
you don’t come back—well, that will be even better for you. 
If you do come back, IJ shall know. Be quite sure of that ! 
So I warn you, here and now, it’s a matter of life and 
death. ‘Understand ? ”’ 

From the blanched terror in Peters’s eyes Malcolm knew 
that he understood. 

He left “ Bryntyrion,’’ that ghastly house, without 
another word. Midway on his journey homeward a frail 
black figure fluttered out of the hedge. It was little Miss 
Susan, who had run down the hill to intercept him. 

‘“* You’ve seen him... and her? ”’ she gasped. “‘ Oh, is 
it all right ? ”’ 

“It’s all right, Miss Susan,”’ he told her. “ You’ll have 
to get busy. Your brother-in-law is going on a holiday.”’ 

““ A holiday ? Where ? ”’ she stammered. 

“I haven’t the least idea where. But he’s going. That’s 
all that matters. I want you to promise me one thing,”’ he 
went on calmly. “ I’m returning to London to-morrow by 
the first train ; I shan’t see you again. Now if Mr. Peters 
has not left ‘ Bryntyrion’ by then, or if he comes back— 
which J don’t think he will—or if anything happens that 
you think I’d like to know—and I want to know everything— 
will you promise to send me a wire to my house in Harley 
Street ? Number forty-seven. Be sure you remember.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I?ll remember,’’ she said eagerly. ‘‘ But 
Agatha, doctor...?”’ 

“I promise you that Agatha will be as well as you are in 
a month.” 

** Oh, how can I thank you ? ”’ she cried. 

** You needn’t thank me,” he laughed. ‘* But don’t forget 
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what I’ve told you. Now run along home to your sister ; 
she may be needing you.” 


Next evening, when Malcolm opened the door of his 
house in Harley Street, he found a telegram awaiting him 
in the hall. Although he guessed what was inside it he 
opened it eagerly. 

‘© Terrible accident,” he read, “ Peters shot dead accidentally 
this evening while cleaning gun. Susan Morgan.” 

With a smile of satisfaction on his face he tore the tele- 
gram into fragments. The last day of his holiday, he 
reflected, had been the most profitable of all. 


SECTION II 


STORIES OF 
MYSTERY AND HORROR 


A. F. Alan 
THE 19 CLUB 


from A. J. ALAN’s SEcoND Book 
Hutchinson, 1932 


I belong to a dining club—as a matter of fact I’m the 
secretary—but apart from that there’s nothing much 
to distinguish it from lots of other clubs of a similar kind. 

It’s called the 19 Club. 

You may think that sounds rather mysterious, but it 
isn’t in the least, really. There are 19 members and it was 
started in 1919 so I don’t honestly see how it could have 
been called anything else. 

We are just a lot of people who had a certain job to do 
during the war, and when it was over we thought it would 
be rather fun for us all to meet and have dinner together 
every now and then. So we do, twice a year: on June the 
first and December the first. When the date falls on a 
Sunday we make it the Monday. 

This arrangement saves the secretary a lot of work, as 
there aren’t any notices to send out—in fact being a secre- 
tary is no trouble at all. We always stick to the same res- 
taurant and I go in two or three days before and order the 
dinner. When it’s over, just before we leave, I go round and 
collect thirty bob or so from everyone and hand it straight 
over to the head waiter; he gives me a receipt, which I 
generally lose, and there you are. 

Nothing could possibly be simpler from my point of 
view, or, you’d think, from anyone else’s, but it was this 
very simplicity which nearly landed us in a mess on June 
the first this year. 

If you’ll examine our somewhat casual procedure for a 
moment you'll see that it leaves the management of the 
restaurant, and of course the waiters, quite in the dark 
as to who any of us are (not that we care) : all they know 
is that we are the “ 19 Club,”’ and they write it up on a card 
down in the hall. There’s a highly polished mahogany 
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board on an easel just inside the entrance, giving the names 
of the rooms—and they shove it on that. 

Well, by some mischance, a prowling journalist in search 
of prey wandered into the hall during our last December 
meeting, and he happened to see this card. 

He asked who we were and the people down below 
couldn’t tell him because they didn’t know—they said 
they had no information about us of any kind. This appears 
to have piqued his curiosity, and he promptly sent up his 
card addressed to the secretary asking for an immediate 
interview. 

A waiter brought it to me during quite an amusing speech 
that was going on, and I thought it was rather cheek. 
I just said “‘ No,.’’ or words to that effect, and would Mr. 
Heacham please go away—Heacham was the name on the 
card. I mean, the freedom of the Press is all very well 
in its way, but if a few friends can’t dine together quietly 
without reporters butting in—well, it’s a bit too thick. 
However, Mr. Heacham did not go away. He seems to have 
hung about outside for the rest of the evening until we left 
and then got the commissionaire at the door to point me 
out to him. I never saw him at all but he must have 
followed me home and then looked up my name in the 
directory, because two days later there was a letter from 
him—he wrote from some office in the Strand. 

He described himself as a freelance journalist and said 
that he’d been commissioned by the editor of a well-known 
London “ daily’? to write a series of articles on dining 
clubs. Mind you, I never believe this story because I think 
it’s so much more likely that they write the articles first 
and hawk them round to the editors afterwards—but I 
may be wrong. He went on to ask for the names of all our 
members, together with any biographical details likely 
to interest the public, and so on. I believe he added that 
it would be a fine advertisement for us. At any rate I called 
loudly for my stylographic pen and wrote him a letter to 
which he made no reply—and there it was. But it only 
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goes to show that some people don’t like you to mind your 
own business. 

By the bye, I made a statement a minute or two ago 
which, I’m afraid, wasn’t strictly accurate : I said that when 
this man’s card was brought to me at the dinner, there was 
a speech going on. Well, actually, we don’t have speeches 
in the generally accepted sense of the term—what merely 
happens is this : Supposing anyone does something clever 
or interesting like flying to Australia and back or motoring 
across China or inventing something wonderful, we ask 
him to come and dine, and then afterwards he just gets up 
and spouts about it—er—describes his achievement in an 
informal kind of way. 

And we don’t confine ourselves to respectable exploits 
either. If anyone were to break into the Bank of England 
and get away witha million pounds, I’m quite sure weshould 
ask him to come and tell us exactly how he did it. So you 
can see that in one way and another we do get a good deal 
of amusement and instruction, but we don’t attempt to get 
it for nothing. Oh no; there’s an honorarium of ten guineas 
which we always hope the guest of the evening will accept, 
and we are getting more and more sanguine about its 
getting accepted because no one’s ever refused it yet. 
You’d be surprised at some of the distinguished people 
to whom a tenner hasn’t come amiss: in fact the man who 
pouched my furtive envelope with the greatest gusto was a 
certain Chancellor of the Exchequer—I shan’t say who it 
was. He’d come along and explained his budget to us. 

It isn’t anyone’s job in particular to procure these artists, 
but we all keep our eyes open for suitable “ turns.”’ 

At all events, last March I happened to come across a 
paragraph in the newspaper. It was tucked away in a 
corner but it took my fancy very much. It was all about 
an Englishman called Kennedy who’d escaped from a 
foreign prison. There’s apparently a small island off the 
coast of Java which the Dutch use as a convict settlement, 
and Kennedy was there serving a sentence of ten years. 
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Well, whether they weren’t kind to him, or he’d got 
tired of the place, I don’t know, but one fine morning he 
decided to leave. He climbed over the barbed wire when 
no one was looking and made straight for the house of the 
Governor of the island. 

The Governor wasn’t in, so Master Kennedy went into 
his bedroom, put on one of his uniforms and strolled down 
to the harbour. There he borrowed the Governor’s motor 
boat and left the island flying the Governor’s flag. He even 
managed to extract a salute from one of our light cruisers 
which was lying in the harbour at the time. 

After that all trace of him was lost. I showed this para- 
graph to several other members of the 19 Club, and they 
all agreed that he was just the lad for us if only we could 
get hold of him. 

It so happened that I knew the editor of the paper 
which had published the report, and I went and saw him 
and asked him to let me know if he ever heard anything 
more. He promised to make enquiries but he wasn’t very 
hopeful. 

However, roughly seven weeks later I got a somewhat 
cryptic letter from a man in Chiswick. He said he was just 
back from the East and understood that I’d been enquiring 
about a certain person whose name began with K. If I 
still wanted the information would I please call at the 
address on his letter (No. 23 something-or-other Gardens) 
and ask for John Smith. This I did that same afternoon. 
Something-or-other Gardens (and I’m not going to give the 
name) consisted entirely of red-brick villas with ‘* Apart- 
ments to Let’? in the windows. The door was opened 
to me by an obvious landlady—quite a nice old thing—and 
when I asked for John Smith she somehow looked as though 
she knew it was an assumed name. She said he was expect- 
ing me, but would I mind not stopping too long as he’d 
been ill. I promised not to, of course, and then she showed 
me into the right-hand front sitting-room. 

It was typically, but comfortably, furnished. There I 
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found a nervous little rabbit of a man of about thirty-five 
who kept darting to the window and peering out into the 
street. He also had one of those high voices which have never 
broken—it was so pronounced that it was quite difficult 
to get used to. We discussed the weather until the landlady 
got tired of listening at the door, and then he admitted 
what I’d already guessed, and you too, probably, that he 
wasn’t John Smith at all but John Kennedy, the escaped 
convict himself. He apologised for receiving me in such a 
hole and corner way but he was terrified of the police 
finding him and handing him over to the Dutch. I said 
they’d get no help from me, and we finally got down to 
the business of the 19 Club dinner. He was a bit chary 
at first of coming out into the open so much, but he event- 
ually thought he’d risk it, and he brightened up quite 
a lot at the idea of a tenner. The only trouble was that he 
was what they call “‘a bit pushed for the stuff,’? and he 
only had the clothes he stood up in. Could anything be 
be done in the way of an advance? He was quite frank 
about his affairs: he’d had a bad go of flu soon after 
landing which had left him with a flabby heart muscle 
and prevented him from looking for a job; he was in 
debt to his landlady, and altogether things weren’t too rosy. 
Anyway, I was able to let him have enough to square his 
landlady and get some clothes, and I also told him I’d 
get the Club to spring a bit more in the way of fee. I was 
most careful not to refer to his prison experiences because 
he didn’t seem up to it, so I gave him the time and place of 
the dinner and came away. My only regret was that his voice 
was so singularly unsuitable for the recital of daring deeds. 

It would be as well, perhaps, to explain that to get to the 
room we dine in at the restaurant you have to go through 
a sort of anteroom, and it is our custom to assemble first 
of all for sherry and cocktails in this smaller room. 

Well, on June the first we were all waiting in this room 
when John Smith walked in. (We’d arranged to go on 
calling him that in his own interest.) 
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He looked a good deal better in health than when I’d 
seen him last, but he’d evidently been fortifying himself 
against the ordeal of delivering his discourse. Not that he 
was at all screwed, but he had undoubtedly had one or two. 
It was a good thing he was a bit late and that there was 
only time for him to have one glass of sherry before we 
went in. I also took the precaution of sitting next to him 
and seeing that he didn’t overdo it. It seemed mean, but 
it was no use him getting tight too soon. 

Anyway, dinner went off all right, and soon after “‘ the 
King,’”’ when the waiters had all cleared out, our chairman 
invited him to tell us about his experiences out East. He 
also gave an assurance on behalf of the Club that nothing 
he said would go any further. Whereupon John Smith 
Kennedy got up and proceeded to tell his story, and a very 
astonishing story it was. 

He led off by saying that the crime of which he’d been 
convicted had been a burglary in Brussels, of all places. 

No one said anything, but most of us thought it rather 
peculiar for a man to be sent to a Dutch penal settlement 
for an offence, however heinous, against the law of Belgium. 
He made other equally glaring mistakes too, and it soon 
became perfectly clear that the whole story was a pack 
of lies from beginning to end and that he’d never been 
nearer Java than Southend. 

Things got so ridiculous that it was finally put to him 
that he was romancing—and he admitted it without any 
beating about the bush. He said he wasn’t the man Kennedy 
at all, that he’d never been in prison, and that the whole 
thing was a hoax. We said, “‘ Ha, ha, very funny and all that, 
but if you aren’t Kennedy, who are you ? ”’ 

And then he sprang his great surprise. 

You remember that man Heacham, the journalist 
who’d sent up his card and tried to find out about the Club? 
Well—he was Heacham, getting a bit of his own back. 
I didn’t see at first how he’d got hold of the Kennedy 
story in connection with us, but he explained with fiendish 
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glee that he occasionally did work for my editor man, and 
he’d actually been sent for and given the job of making 
enquiries about it. The editor must have mentioned my 
name and told him why I wanted the information. Need- 
less to say he hadn’t traced Kennedy, but he’d used the 
circumstances to score off me and the Club—and there was 
no denying that he’d done it jolly well. We shouldn’t have 
cared two hoots if he hadn’t been so beastly offensive : 
he strutted up and down and jeered at us and that wasn’t 
the worst—he was going straight along to the Daily What 
Not and the whole story would be in the paper next morn- 
ing, complete with such of our names as he knew. He got so 
truculent that if he hadn’t been our guest I am quite sure 
someone would have slogged him on the beak. We told 
him that we didn’t wish the story to appear in the paper 
and should take steps to prevent it, whereupon he completely 
lost his hair and got awfully excited. He said: ‘* I’m still 
in the doctor’s hands for my heart. If you offer me any 
violence it’ll be the worse for you.’’ It was pointed out to 
him that no one had the slightest intention of using any 
violence, and I can’t make it too clear that nothing which 
any of us said or did could have been taken as in the least 
threatening. 

We did, however, say that before he left we should like a 
few minutes to discuss the situation in private, and would 
he mind going into the anteroom. 

He did, and one of us went with him to keep him 
company. 

Well, the rest of us hadn’t been talking for more than a 
minute when the man who’d gone in with Heacham ap- 
peared at the door and said, ‘‘I wish you fellers would come 
and have a look at this bird. He doesn’t seem very well.” 

So we all crowded in and—my word—he didn’t look 
at all well. He’d fallen forward in a chair, apparently in a 
faint or a fit or something. 

One of our members was a doctor and he examined 
him for a moment, and then he said, “‘ I’m sorry, good 
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people, but this is a bad show. The man’s dead,” and he 
went on to explain how a heavy dinner and over excite- 
ment had caused acute dilatation of the heart when it 
was a bit groggy, and it had snuffed out. Extremely simple, 
no doubt, from the medical point of view, but devilish 
awkward from ours. 

We were very sorry, of course, but, at the same time, we 
couldn’t help feeling a little annoyed with this person for 
coming to the dinner under false pretences and then going 
and dying on us as well, so there definitely wasn’t the frantic 
amount of sympathy which there otherwise would have 
been. It would be bound to get into the papers, and a 
tragedy like that always does a restaurant a certain amount 
of harm, and it would also mean that some of us would 
have to spend a merry morning in the coroner’s court. 

So we were all standing about looking rather grave, and 
putting our cigars down, when one man remarked in a 
thoughtful kind of way: ‘‘ What an awful lot of trouble it 
would have saved if only this individual could have sur- 
vived long enough to get home.’’ And then he gave a 
little nod—just like that ; and, as everyone knows, a nod 
is sometimes as good as a wink, especially when it comes 
from anyone as high up in the service as he was—and his 
meaning was so utterly scandalous that I’m sure all of you 
will have grasped it. 

I asked him. I said: “‘ Is it too late, sir, for you to get a 
game of bridge somewhere ?’’ And he thought: No, it 
wasn’t too late. He caught the eye of two or three more of 
similar rank to himself and they all sauntered out. 

When they’d gone we put our heads together and settled 
our course of action. 

We posted a man on the door to keep out stray waiters 
and went and fetched all the hats and coats, including 
the unfortunate Heacham’s. While we were putting; his 
on, the man with the largest car was told to go and get it 
and send his chauffeur home. As soon as word came through 
that it was at the door we got a move on. 
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A sort of advance guard of five went on ahead to make a 
demonstration. They were to send all available commission- 
aires for cars or taxis and generally clear the entrance of 
hotel staff. The main body, so to speak, followed a little 
way behind—this main body consisted of another man and 
me supporting Heacham, with the rest of the 19 Club in 
close formation all round us. 

We went down the stairs without the slightest check, all 
laughing and talking, though not feeling a bit like it ; but 
when we got into the hall we were confronted by a most 
appalling snag. They’d gone and rigged up the revolving 
doors. They’d been folded back out of the way before 
dinner, but I suppose it must have turned cooler during 
the evening. Anyway there the brutes were revolving 
away like anything, and we wondered how on earth we 
were going to manage. 

Perhaps some of you’ve tried going through those doors 
two at once. It’s a bit of a squash at the best of times, when 
you’re both of you alive, but you try it when one of you isn’t 
and you’ll admit that it’s no fun at all. We couldn’t stop 
and confer without attracting attention, so our front rank 
went through and formed a screen on the outside. Then, 
as secretary of the Club I felt it my duty to be entirely 
responsible for our guest, and he gave me no help at all. 
When we were half-way through and completely shut off 
from the outer world, his hat fell off—I had to retrieve it 
with one hand and keep him propped up with the other. 
The people who were turning the doors round saw and 
backed waiter to give me time, but it was a trying experience 
and I’m quite prepared to swap nightmares with anyone. 
I didn’t feel happy until we’d got him into the car, and 
even then “ happy ”’ is rather an overstatement. Another 
man:and I sat with him between us at the back, and there 
was just the owner in front, driving. He drove very carefully, 
too, because it wouldn’t have done for us to run into any- 
thing and all get asked for our names and addresses. Also, we 
didn’t want to get to Chiswick too early. As it was, in 
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spite of simply crawling the whole way, we found a light 
in the first floor window, so we kept straight on. We came 
back in ten minutes but it was still there, and we drove 
about the district for the best part of an hour, passing the 
house at intervals, before it was put out. 

However, it finally was, and the last stage of our oper- 
ations began. 

The car dropped us and drove off to wait a few turnings 
away. The other man and I carried our friend up the garden 
path and in at the front door. This was easy because we’d 
got his key, but then we struck another bad patch. When 
I’d called at the house the first time there’d been linoleum 
on the hall floor, but this had evidently been taken up, 
leaving nothing but bare tiles. There wasn’t even a mat, 
and when we stepped on to these tiles straight off a gravel 
path you can imagine the row we made—slate pencils 
weren’t in it—and it woke the landlady. 

She came to the top of the stairs and called down: “‘ Is 
that Mr. Heacham ?”’ and I said “ Yes,”’ in a very high 
voice (after all it was). Then she said “‘ Your cocoa’s 
on the kitchen stove,’’ and I said, ‘ Thanks very much. 
Good night,’’ and she mercifully went back to bed. 

We then breathed again and got Heacham into his room 
and switched on the light. We took off his hat and coat 
and arranged him as naturally as we could in an armchair. 
I went along to the kitchen and fetched his cocoa and cup 
and saucer and poured some out for him. 

If we’d been his murderers, and we almost felt like it, 
we couldn’t have taken more pains, but I should like to put 
it on record that from first to last he was treated with all 
due respect. We didn’t forget to leave the light burning, 
and his own fingerprints were on the cup and saucer, 

We got away without a sound, picked up the car as 
arranged and reached home without incident. 

There wasn’t an inquest, or if there was it didn’t get 
into any paper, and everything must have passed off quite 
smoothly, but we had an anxious few days all the same. 
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We were anxious because I’d made one foolish mistake, 
like criminals so often do. On the face of it it was trifling, 
but, even so, it ought to have rotted up the whole of our 
good work. 

I’d come away with Heacham’s latchkey in my over- 
coat pocket. 


Martin Armstrong 
SOMBRERO 


from THE Fiery Dive AND OTHER STORIES 
Gollancz, 1929 


Fiction ? The old gentleman turned his piercing grey eyes 
upon his visitors who sat with him before his library fire. 
Fiction ? No, I never read fiction. I prefer facts. Give me 
an old diary, a ship’s log, the report of a trial, and I will 
do my own fiction-mongering to my own taste. Take, for 
instance, this book which you found me reading when you 
arrived just now. It is a bound volume of The Sporting 
Magazine, the numbers for the year 1810. In it, amongst 
a lot of information about horse-sales, notable studs, poach- 
ing, the drama, and several batches of very indifferent 
poetry, I have come upon the report of a Court Martial. 

Now to my mind—the old gentleman tapped the volume 
with a long finger and gazed again at his visitors over his 
spectacles—to my mind the plain, unadorned report of this 
Court Martial, with all it implies of human suffering and 
inhuman cruelty, recording the very words—almost, it 
seems at times, the very intonations—of men dead and gone 
these hundred years, is more moving, infinitely more mov- 
ing, than the finest fiction ever penned. 

Oh, I grant you I’m not a literary connoisseur. But I’m 
a man of flesh and blood with a mind and a heart. Do you 
mean to tell me that isn’t enough? 
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The Court Martial was held on board His Majesty’s ship 
Gladiator in Portsmouth Harbour on the 5th and 6th of 
April, 1810, for the trial of the Honourable Warwick Lake, 
late Captain of the Ulysses, who, on the 13th of December, 
1807, when Captain of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit, had 
marooned a seaman, Robert Jeffery, on the island of Som- 
brero, one of those islands of the West Indies which form 
the sickle-shaped eastern boundary of the Caribbean Sea. 

If you will allow me, I will read you the report, or rather, 
all of it that 1s needed to bring the thing home to you. 

He raised the book to the level of his eyes. The trial, he 
remarked, glancing again at his visitors, opens with the 
evidence of Mr. Edward Spencer, late Master of His 
Majesty’s sloop Recruit. Then his eyes returned to the book 
and he hegan to read. 


“* You will be pleased to state to the Court,”’ says the Judge- 
Advocate to Mr. Spencer, ‘“‘ what you know of the charge 
against Captain Lake.”? And Mr. Spencer begins forthwith : 

“On the 13th of December, 1807, standing to the north- 
ward, and the island of Sombrero being east from the ship, 
distant from her about a mile and a half (which island is 
about five or six leagues from the Dog and Prickly Pear 
Island in the West Indies), Captain Lake came on deck 
and came to the gangway where I was standing between 
the hours of five and six in the afternoon, and asked : What 
island is this? I answered that it was the island of Som- 
brero. Captain Lake said : Have we not some thieves on 
board ? To which I said : Yes, there are two who have been 
guilty of theft. Captain Lake immediately said: Send up 
Jeffery here. The man soon came up. Captain Lake told 
him he would not keep such a fellow on his ship and that 
he should send him ashore. Captain Lake afterwards went 
up to Lieutenant Mould, 2nd Lieutenant, who was carrying 
on duty at the time, and spoke to him, but I did not hear 
what passed. In about a quarter or half an hour afterwards 
Captain Lake said : Bear a hand and land the man, and 
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come off. At this time Lieutenant Mould was in the boat 
astern, as was also Robert Jeffery. From the time he was 
called to the gangway until I saw him pass the gangway to 
go into the boat, he was looking for his things, and he was 
called to go into the boat over the stern. I did not see the 
boat put off, but after she was off I heard Captain Lake 
hail the Lieutenant to bear a hand and land the man, and 
come off again. I have omitted mentioning that, before the 
man was ordered into the boat, Captain Lake ordered the 
painter to get a piece of canvas and paint on it THrer, which 
I did not see done. I was on the deck between the hours of 
seven and eight o’clock when the boat returned, and Jeffery 
was not then in the boat. The boat was hoisted up and we 
made sail to the northward.” 

There we have the whole story of Robert Jeffery. The 
rest of Mr. Spencer’s evidence and that of the other wit- 
nesses do no more than fill in the details. But it is just this 
filling in of details, this gradual stoking of the fires of the 
imagination, that enthrals me. How little we have got, so 
far, beyond the bare, uncoloured fact. Just a tinge of the 
strange and romantic, perhaps, from that mention of the 
West Indies and Prickly Pear Island ; just a hint of the 
pirate and the hangman about the Dog... a dog’s death 
. . . dead as a dog ; and something a little sinister about 
Sombrero Island as it looms up into our view like a great 
floating flat-topped Spanish hat. .. . Sombrero, the sombre 
with its echo of that melancholy French word sombrer— 
sombrer to sink, to founder . . . sunk with all hands. 

And Captain Lake, as he first appears to us stepping to- 
wards the gangway, is already something more than the 
mere outline of a man. “ What island is this ? ”’ he asks. And 
then, with startling, with self-revealing suddenness, as though 
the sight of that gloomy spot had roused at once the man’s 
vindictiveness, his inborn love of cruelty : ““ Have we notsome 
thieves aboard ? ” But of Robert Jeffery, the doomed man, 
we see nothing yet but a forlorn shape. His face is hidden. 

The Court now questions Mr, Spencer : 
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** Was there any water or provisions put into the boat 
that landed Robert Jeffery ? ” 

“‘T did not see any, neither did I hear any ordered.” 

* Were his clothes put into the boat ? ” 

“No, they were not. I saw them, the next day I think, 
on board. He was dressed in a frock and trousers, not having 
any hat or shoes on at the time I saw him.” 

Already, you see, the forlorn shape grows more real. It 
stands before us now barefoot, hatless, dressed in a sailor’s 
frock and trousers. You see the red, lamentable feet and the 
protruding ankle-bones. Rather helpless, he seems, rather 
ill-equipped for beginning life on a lonely Atlantic rock 
with no water, no food, no clothes beside those he stands 
up in. Mr. Spencer saw the clothes next day on board, the 
limp and empty husks of the now-vanished Jeffery. 

And in the very next sentence Captain Lake, too, takes 
on a sharper individuality. ‘‘ On the following day,” Mr. 
Spencer tells the Court, “ I dined with Captain Lake, and 
just as he was rising to quit the table, Captain Lake said : 
I wonder how old friend Jeffery comes on now : I suppose 
he is got housed by this time.” 

He had dined and drunk well, had Captain Lake ; and 
in his warm, post-prandial state his mind turned at once 
to the vanished Jeffery, drawing a gusto, a relish from the 
contrast. How visible and audible Captain Lake has sud- 
denly become, rising a little unsteadily from his chair, his 
hard blue eyes a little glazed, his face flushed to the same 
crimson as his lips so that his mouth appears lipless, chuck- 
ling over that joke he had played on old friend Jeffery, who 
by now, don’t you see, after twenty-four hours, must have 
settled down on his bare Atlantic rock under the comfort- 
able roofage of ten million stars. And that chuckle, perhaps, 
set Captain Lake a-coughing till his blue eyes bulged like 
marbles and his lipless mouth was twisted like a ragged 
wound. 

But now the Court grows inquisitive about the island on 
which Jeffery had taken up his residence. 
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‘““Are there any houses on Sombrero?” it asks Mr. 
Spencer. 

“None!” Mr. Spencer replies. “‘I was on the island 
afterwards, on the 11th day of February, 1808. I was sent 
on shore by Captain Lake, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Mould, to see if I could see anything of the man Jeffery, 
and see what sort of an island it was.” 

So, just two months later, you see, they are back at Som- 
brero. Captain Lake has grown anxious, very anxious, for 
reasons which will appear later, to find out something more 
definite about this island which, by that happy inspiration 
two months ago, he had, as one might say, left in sole charge 
of Robert Jeffery. 

““I went on shore,’? continues Mr. Spencer, ‘ with 
Lieutenant Mould in the boat, and walked over some part 
of the island where we found a great many eggs and young 
birds sitting on their nests, not capable of flying away. They 
are large birds, and when at full size are called noddies. 
We could not find any fresh water : I tasted many pools 
and it was all salt water which I tasted. The island was 
entirely barren ; nothing but a kind of rough grass weed 
which was in the middle of the island. There was no house 
or inhabitant on it.” 

From which, you see, it is clear again that Robert Jeffery 
would not have much variety of food and drink during his 
stay on Sombrero, nor a great choice of accommodation or 
company : which was doubtless his reason for vanishing 
from the island as he had vanished from His Majesty’s sloop 
Recruit, taking as it were a further step into the unknown. 
For that he did vanish is clear from what Mr. Spencer goes 
on to tell us. 

‘“ On the island,”’ he continues, “‘ I found a remnant of 
a pair of trousers, much torn, and a handle of a tomahawk 
or hatchet, which were the only things I found on the 
island. I did not find Jeffery there nor any trace of him, 
for I minutely surveyed every part of the island. It has a 
craggy ascent and flat when you get upon it: it is about 
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a mile and a half in circumference. We went back to the 
ship at twelve o’clock, according to Captain Lake’s order. 
We were about an hour and a half at that time on the 
island. We brought off with us some of the eggs and young 
birds.”’ 

So it was not, it appears, an entirely fruitless visit : in 
fact, we may suppose that the eggs and birds formed a 
welcome addition to the Captain’s table, for the same after- 
noon they are back again, and Captain Lake with them, 
*‘ and carried with us,” says Mr. Spencer, “‘ muskets and 
slugs to shoot birds, and to look for the man ” : thus com- 
bining business with pleasure, and both, in the case of 
Mr. Spencer, with a certain carelessness of syntax. 

*“* Then it was,’ continues Mr. Spencer, “‘ that we found 
the trousers. Lieutenant Mould and Mr. Hobson and Mr. 
Salmon went with us. We surveyed the island all over, 
taking different routes. We did not find the man nor any 
traces of him then. We returned about six or seven o’clock 
on board. Captain Lake came to the shore of the island, 
but did not land, and returned with us on board.” 

Why, I wonder, did Captain Lake not land ? Can it have 
been that some beginnings of compunction disturbed him 
as he approached that barren shore, so mute, so secretive of 
the fate of poor Robert Jeffery, so eloquent with the re- 
proach of his unappeasable ghost ? Or was it that the Cap- 
tain, corpulent and always a little unsteady on his feet and 
now disinclined for exertion after the midday meal (the 
eggs, the noddies and, no doubt, the rum), mistrusted the 
rocks and boulders and that “craggy ascent’’ already 
referred to by Mr. Spencer? And so we see him sitting 
alone in the stern of the ship’s boat with his cocked hat, 
his crimson face, and his tight breeches ; portentous and 
a little comical. . 

And now the log-book of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit 1s 
produced in court. 

“Is that,” Mr. Spencer is asked, ‘‘ the log-book of His 
Majesty’s sloop Recruit of that time ? ” 
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“Yes !’’ says Mr. Spencer. 

** Who wrote it ? ” 

*“* Mr. Jones, the Master’s Mate, who is dead. He wrote 
it under my direction.” 

** Did you from time to time, as Master of the Recruit, 
examine the entries made therein? ” 

“I did, at different times ; but I was not correct in 
observing every day.” 

** Turn to the entry of the 13th day of December, 1807, 
and state to the court when you examined that entry after 
it was made.” 

*‘ It might be several days after.” 

And when he did examine it, Mr. Spencer discovered 
a remarkable fact ; namely, that Mr. Jones had set down 
not a word about this little business of old friend Jeffery. 
Ah, Mr. Jones ; if only you could have waited for this Court 
Martial instead of hastening so inopportunely into the pre- 
sence of a more awful tribunal, what might you not have 
told us ? You might have told us what now we can never 
know—whether it was mere forgetfulness or a word from 
the Captain himself that caused you to omit that apparently 
insignificant detail. In either case, you served your Captain 
well, and better still by your timely departure into the ever- 
lasting silence. But in vain : for several days later the too 
conscientious Mr. Spencer corrected his subordinate’s omis- 
sion under the date of the 13th. ‘*‘ Lowered down boat,”’ 
Mr. Spencer added, “‘ and landed Robert Jeffery, seaman. 
Seven-fifty, up boat and made sail.” A vital addition ; and, 
as Mr. Spencer tells the Court, ‘‘ Captain Lake did not 
know I made it, but the officers of the ship knew it.” Can 
it have been at the instigation of those officers that Mr. 
Spencer made it, acting as it were as the rival piece on the 
human chessboard and outmanceuvring the Bishop Jones 
or Knight Jones of Captain Lake? That, too, is not di- 
vulged ; but, however it was, the thing was duly recorded, 
and by this colourless Mr. Spencer, who suddenly in that 
act flares up into a tremendous significance, takes on the 
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likeness of a stern-eyed recording angel writing in letters of 
blood and fire in the log-book of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit. 

But that is later history. “‘ Up boat and made sail,”” wrote 
recording angel Spencer under the date of the 13th, and 
the Recruit drew away into the twilight, followed no doubt 
by the long gaze of Robert Jeffery from his post on the 
summit of Sombrero. 

“What distance was the island of Sombrero from the 
ship next day?” asks the Court. 

“In the morning, about daylight, the island bore about 
south-west and by west, about five or six leagues distance, 
being within sight.” 

** Are the Court to understand that, if Captain Lake had 
been so disposed, he might have returned to the island and 
taken Jeffery off? ”’ 

* Yes, I think Captain Lake might have done it.” 

** How was the wind ? ” 

** About east-south-east.”’ 

But why these questions about the possibility of return ? 
Captain Lake was not the man to change his mind. His 
heart was not likely to have softened overnight, even if his 
brain had cooled a little ; and no doubt Jeffery on his rock 
knew it. No doubt he knew better than to flatter himself 
with idle hopes. And now, at last, our eyes are fastened 
more closely on this Robert Jeffery, though not on the 
marooned Jeffery on his rock in the empty Atlantic. There 
he is safe enough from our human inquisitiveness, beyond 
the range of any eye but the eyes of the noddies that share 
his desolation. But the question of the Court brings before 
us that earlier Jeffery of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit, as 
reflected in the memory of Mr. Spencer. 

“At the time Captain Lake asked whether there were 
any thieves on board,’’ demands the Court, “ did you name 
Jeffery as one? ”’ 

** I did not mention any name.”’ 

** Do you know why Jeffery’s clothes were not sent with 
him ? ”’ 
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‘He did not bring them up with him, and they were 
not brought up before the boat shoved off. Captain Lake 
ordered the boat to shove off, and said : Never mind his 
things ! *’ 

What, after all, did the man want with his things when 
he had the frock and trousers and that piece of canvas with 
THIEF painted on it ? Never mind his things ! 

** Did Lieutenant Mould bring any message to Captain 
Lake on his return from Jeffery, expressive of his 
apprehension of his situation and desiring to be taken 
off? °*’ 

““ Not that I heard !”’ 

So you took it without a word, Robert Jeffery, setting 
your criminal’s jaw and staring straight in front of you? 
A hard-bitten villain, no doubt, too stubborn to beg for 
mercy even in that last extremity. And what was this black- 
guardly theft of yours for which you received such bitter 
punishment from good Captain Lake? 

Thus Mr. Spencer describes it to the Court : “‘ I recollect, 
in the month of November, 1807, he was charged with go- 
ing into the gunner’s cabin and taking out a bottle with 
some rum in it. He was punished for it by flogging him as 
aman. On the 13th of December following, he was charged 
with broaching a cask of spruce beer which had been 
brewed for the ship’s company, for which’ he was not 
punished ; but it was proved by some persons who saw him 
do it.’’ 

‘*Do you know of Jeffery’s having been guilty of any 
other crime subsequent to the punishment he received, 
besides this of his having broached the cask of spruce 
beer ? ”’ 

‘** Not to the best of my recollection.” 

This, then, was your crime, Robert Jeffery. You broached 
a cask of spruce beer. Now at last we understand what it 
was that roused the fury of good Captain Lake to the pitch 
of flinging you to starve alone on a bare Atlantic rock. Had 
you merely knifed one of your shipmates or blasphemed 
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against God, doubtless you might still have been sailing the 
seas in His Majesty’s sloop Recruit. But to profane the sacred 
fountain of strong drink is, as you yourself must have known 
well, the unforgivable sin ; and the good Captain’s fury, 
as he stands there on the gangway Staring at that vast float- 
ing hat a mile and a half to the east, becomes him well. 

For, as the trial proceeds, the fact emerges more and 
more clearly that the Captain felt very strongly on the 
subject. When, for example, a later witness, Thomas 
Jenkins, Sergeant of Marines, is asked by the Court : “‘ Did 
you notice anything extraordinary in the conduct of Cap- 
tain Lake at the time he sent Jeffery on shore, or did he 
carry on the duty in a cool, deliberate manner ? ’’ Sergeant 
Jenkins replies : 

** He appeared to be very passionate at the time ; more 
than usual.”’ 

And even the safe, laconic Mr. Spencer, when called a 
second time, cannot say that Captain Lake was perfectly 
calm. 

**J did not consider myself a competent judge,’’ he 
declares with his usual cautiousness, “‘ but I have heard 
the surgeon say that he thought he was a little touched or 
insane.”’ 

Yes, evidently a little touched. It hardly needed a sur- 
geon, one would think, to tell us that ; for it comes out now 
that, when he sent for Robert Jeffery, Captain Lake also 
sent for his pistols, and, Mr. Spencer goes on to say, “ at 
the time he ordered the pistols to be brought on deck, he 
spoke loud and harsh.’’ But mark this : “‘ I think he was as 
much in his senses as he usually was when carrying out the 
duty of the ship.’’ An important and instructive statement, 
this last one, more especially in the light of Mr. Spencer’s 
final admission when pressed once more to declare whether 
Captain Lake was sober on the evening of the 13th of 
December, 1807. 

“I do not think,’? Mr. Spencer admits, ‘‘ that he was 
perfectly sober.’’ 
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No, the Captain was evidently in an exalted mood, and 
no doubt he wished to teach the rest of the crew a lesson in 
discipline, for, according to Sergeant Jenkins, who brought 
Jeffery on to the quarter-deck when Captain Lake sent for 
him so summarily, the Captain gave no reasons for his in- 
tention of landing Jeffery. It is even suggested, though 
Sergeant Jenkins is unable to corroborate it, that Captain 
Lake said that “if any man mentioned Jeffery he would 
put him to death.’’ He was determined, you see, to have 
Jeffery out of sight and out of mind, especially since the 
crew were beginning so far to forget discipline as to show 
signs of sympathy with the man, muttering to one another 
that he would be starved to death. 

But let us return to Robert Jeffery. As we listen to that 
part of Mr. Spencer’s evidence which follows his statements 
about Jeffery’s crime, Jeffery grows clearer to the mind’s eye. 

“Was Jeffery generally considered a man of bad or 
infamous character ? ’’ asks the Court. 

‘““ He was always,’® says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ considered a 
skulking man, before he committed the thefts.”’ 

A skulking man, an unhappy, taciturn creature, avoiding 
the notice of his superiors. Surely, then, Captain Lake was 
doing the fellow a good turn in giving him an island all to 
himself in the wide Atlantic. There, at least, he could skulk 
to his heart’s content—as soon, that is, as he got housed. 
A capital joke, that of Captain Lake’s, about old friend 
Jeffery getting housed. And yet, would you believe it, it 
was thrown away on Mr. Spencer. 

** Have you any reason to think,”’ asks the Court, “* from 
Captain Lake’s saying he supposed Jeffery had got housed, 
that he believed the island of Sombrero to be inhabited ? ”’ 

And Mr. Spencer, good simple man, replies : “I really 
believe he did.”’ 

Alas, Captain Lake ; you cast your pearl before a swine 
that day after dinner. If only Robert Jeffery could have 
heard you, he, no doubt, would have appreciated the 
humour of it. But Robert Jeffery, unhappily, was far out 
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of earshot, dwindled to a mere speck of animated dust long 
leagues astern of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit. But, sitting 
now at the Court Martial and listening to Mr. Spencer’s 
evidence, one imagines that Captain Lake was actually 
grateful to Mr. Spencer for his want of appreciation. 

And now the Captain is allowed to put a question. 

‘*Did you often report Jeffery to me,’’ he asks Mr. 
Spencer, ‘‘ as a very bad character, and say it would be 
a very good thing if we could get him out of the ship ; that 
flogging would do him no good ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ admits Mr. Spencer, “ I did.”’ 

‘“Why,”’ the Court enquires a little later, “had you 
frequently complained of Jeffery to Captain Lake and 
wished him out of the ship ? ”’ 

‘* He was generally down below in the watch and could 
never be got on deck. He had not been long at sea ; he was 
a very weak man and his punishments hurt him very much, 
and I thought such a man had better be out of the ship. 
I do not mean by his flogging only : he was started several 
times by a boatswain’s mate with a rope.”’ 

There, then, is Robert Jeffery complete ; a poor, weak 
creature who could not even take his punishments like a 
man. No floggings, no boatswain’s mate with a rope-end, 
would ever, it was to be feared, make a man of him. Un- 
doubtedly a fellow who would be better out of the ship : 
Robert Jeffery himself would surely have been the first to 
agree to that. He was undeniably a little out of place among 
those burly heroes who, only two years before, had won 
the sea-fight off Cape Trafalgar. He would have done well, 
you will say, to think twice before joining the navy of His 
Majesty King George III. And no doubt he did so think, 
poor chicken-livered Robert Jeffery. But thinking would not 
help him much, for the choice was never in his hands. The 
press-gang did a man’s thinking and choosing for him in 
those days, and Jeffery had, as Captain Lake remarks to- 
wards the end of the trial, been impressed by the Captain 
himself. 
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And now, finding that he had misjudged Robert Jeffery, 
Captain Lake had, as we have seen, given him his freedom 
—the freedom of an island of no less than a mile and a half 
in girth and of the whole of the Atlantic Ocean into the 
bargain. When the thing is considered in that light, does 
not good Captain Lake swell into a monster of magnani- 
mity ? The Court invites Mr. Spencer’s view of the matter : 

‘*Did you consider the act of Captain Lake as very 
oppressive ? ”’ 

‘I did not consider,’’ replies Mr. Spencer, cautious as 
ever, ‘‘ whether it was oppressive or not : I did not take it 
into consideration.”’ 

The next witness is Mr. Joseph Elvey. He adds nothing 
of much consequence to what Mr. Spencer has already told 
us, but on the subject of Captain Lake’s “ act’’ he pre- 
sumes to hold an opinion of his own. 

‘** Did you,”’ asks the Court, “‘ think it a very cruel and 
oppressive act at the time, the putting Jeffery on shore ? ”’ 

“Yes, I did !”’ says Mr. Elvey. 

‘€ ‘Was any ship in sight at the time, or boat, when Jeffery 
was put on shore ? ”’ 

*“ No!’ says Mr. Elvey. A man of few words and with 
opinions of his own. 

Next comes Francisco Vala, a seaman belonging to the 
Recruit ; a smallish fellow, I imagine him, dark-skinned, 
black-haired, and wearing gold ear-rings ; his teeth and 
eyes gleaming like the white of a hard-boiled egg in the 
tan of his face. 

The Judge-Advocate asks him: ‘‘ Were you one of the 
boat’s crew in which Robert Jeffery was taken on shore 
from the Recruit and landed on the island of Sombrero ? ”’ 

“Yes, I was!’’ says Francisco in his quaint English. 
‘* When the boat was lowered astern, he came into the 
boat.”’ 

‘* How was he dressed ? ” 

‘“ He had white trousers, white frock, and a straw hat. 
One of the boat’s crew gave him a pair of shoes and Mr. 
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Mould gave him a handkerchief, and another man gave 
him a knife.” 

Voluble Francisco Vala : how anxious he is to talk about 
the thing ! He is a kindly creature, of strong feelings, and 
the feelings must out. What most lingers in his mind, you 
see, is the sympathy for that poor devil whom they were 
rowing to his death ; how one gave him a knife, another 
a pair of shoes, and Lieutenant Mould himself a handker- 
chief. They were all as powerless as Robert Jeffery himself, 
mere instruments of the iron will of Captain Lake. But they 
had asserted their common humanity as far as they could, 
and for a moment Robert Jeffery appears less lonely in his 
disaster, no longer a single castaway, but as one of the great 
host of the slaves of iron circumstance. 

‘*'Was the man in good spirits or was he crying ? ”’ 

‘** He cried when he went ashore. He said, Good health 
to the gentlemen and the boat’s crew.”’ 

They had been kind to him, you see, these instruments 
of his death, and Robert Jeffery wished them well. 

** Did he ask them to take him on board again ? ”’ 

** I did not hear him say that.” 

Of course not. He knew—who better ?—how powerless 
they all were in the face of an iron destiny, that crimson, 
lipless face with the hard blue eyes. 

““Did he immediately go up on to the rock on the 
island ? ”’ 


'* How high is it?” 
** As high as the mizzen-top.”’ 
** Was it difficult to get up ? ”’ 
** No, anyone could get up.”’ 
** Did you go on shore yourself ? ”’ 
“Yes, I went about twenty feet on the island.” 
** Was it dark at the time ? ”’ 
** It was dark.”’ 
** How long was the boat on shore ? ”’ 
** About a quarter of an hour.” 
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“* Did the Lieutenant and boat’s crew go upon the rock 
to see if there were any houses ? ”’ 

“Yes, and when they came down they said there were 
no houses.”’ 

“* When you put off, did Jeffery cry ? ”’ 

** Yes, but he did not make any noise.”’ 

Can you not see him, standing there dejected at the 
water’s edge, crying silently, as one by one the boat’s crew 
steps into the boat and the boat shoves off ? And then with 
a despairing movement he turns from them and _ hastens 
up the “‘ craggy ascent ’’ on to the rock, so as to keep sight 
as long as possible of the departing boat and of the almost 
invisible shape starred with wavering lights of His Majesty’s 
sloop Recruit, for three months his hated prison but now 
suddenly become inexpressibly dear to him as his sole link 
with home and humankind. And you see the boat’s crew, 
the dark shape of Lieutenant Mould in the stern, the dark 
swinging shapes of the men at the oars, the dribble of light 
from the lantern twirling and shattering on the restless 
water ; and you hear the wet, mechanic plash of the oars 
breaking the restless silence of the water and the heart- 
heavy silence of those instruments of destiny rowing back to 
their ruling destiny. Then the one moving light comes to 
rest in the cluster of fixed lights, and then “‘ up boat and 
made sail,’” and Robert Jeffery, the small, invisible pin- 
nacle of that invisible island, saw the cluster of lights begin 
to move and then gradually dissolve northwards under those 
colder, paler clusters in the heaven above them. 

So let us leave him to his first night on Sombrero, for to 
think overmuch of such things chills the heart. It is more 
comfortable, more reassuring, in the cabin of His Majesty’s 
ship Gladiator, safe in Portsmouth Harbour, where Captain 
Lake is standing his trial by Court Martial and the agony 
of Robert Jeffery is ended these two years. 

Mr. James Hobson, late acting Purser and Clerk of the 
Recruit, is called and sworn. The Judge-Advocate asks : 

*“ Produce the muster-roll of the Recruit, turn to the 
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Prisoner’s name, and acquaint the Court how it there 
stands.”’ 

** No. 117. Ship’s Book, Robert Jeffery, ordinary : entry 
11th August, 1807; appearance, 25th August; run, 
13th December, 1807, at Sombrero Island.”’ 

‘* By whose order did you put the R.’’—that is, run— 
‘*‘ against his name ? ”’ 

‘J believe,’ says Mr. Hobson, “I did it of my own 
accord.”’ 

Ah, Mr. Hobson, what curious coincidence of negligence 
occurred on His Majesty’s sloop Recruit on the fateful 13th 
of December, 1807. Mr. Jones, the dead Mr. Jones, the 
Master’s Mate, forgot to record in the log-book the little 
incident of Robert Jeffery’s expedition to Sombrero Island, 
and now you, it seems, by a slip, put down Jeffery, as run, 
that is deserted, instead of discharged, that is marooned. 

‘* Did Captain Lake know that you had so done ? ”’ 

** ‘When the ship arrived at Barbadoes, he asked me how 
he was discharged on the book. I told him I had run him 
on the books. He said that I ought to have discharged him 
to Sombrero.’ 

‘* How long was that afterwards ? ”’ 

‘* About six weeks ago.”’ 

‘** Did Captain Lake direct you to take out the R. and 
make an entry of his being discharged to the island of 
Sombrero ? ” 

ys. 

‘’ Why did you not do it ?”’ 

‘* Because I believe I sent a muster-book up previous.”’ 

‘* Had Captain Lake any knowledge of that muster-book 
having been sent away, and of the R. having remained 
against the name of Robert Jeffery on that book ? ”’ 

‘* He signed the book, but he did not know that the R. 
was against Robert Jeffery’s name at the time it was sent.”’ 

** Before you had entered the R. against the name of 
Robert Jeffery, had you any conversation with Captain Lake 
as to the mode the entry should be made on the book ? ”’ 
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ce¢ No.’’ 

And so that small slip of Mr. Hobson’s, a matter merely 
of one capital letter, is unexplained. Yet how curious that, 
after the ship had arrived at Barbadoes, Captain Lake 
should suddenly have felt an interest in that trifle of past 
history and should have rebuked his Purser for his departure 
from the strict truth. Indeed, one almost begins to believe, 
as Mr. Hobson’s evidence proceeds, that the air of Barba- 
does had a humanising influence on the mind of Captain 
Lake, for Mr. Hobson tells the Court that when Captain 
Lake learned that the island of Sombrero was uninhabited, 
he remarked, respecting the fate of Robert Jeffery, that 
“he was very sorry it had happened ; he would rather 
have given twenty thousand pounds.”’ 

That is handsome enough, in all conscience. ‘Twenty 
thousand pounds to revoke the fate of a common seaman ! 
Yes, Robert Jeffery : if only you could have known it, you 
had a generous friend in Captain Lake when the humanis- 
ing airs of Barbadoes had got to work on him. Already we 
find ourselves relenting towards the Captain. The brutality, 
the cruel sensuality fade out of his crimson face : those hard 
blue eyes soften and grow kind. We are on the point of 
stretching out our hands to the repentant sinner when, in 
one cynical and concluding phrase, Mr. Hobson hurls his 
Captain back into the pit of infamy. 

‘* This,”? all innocently concludes Mr. Hobson, 
after he had been to the Admiral at Barbadoes.”’ 

What a visit, Captain Lake, that visit to your Admiral 
must have been ! The log-book and the muster-roll had, 
it seems, preceded you, and that curious discrepancy be- 
tween them under the date of the 13th of December must 
have caught the Admiral’s eye, or perhaps his attention 
was drawn to it by a subordinate. 

Thus, when Captain Lake enters the Admiral’s cabin, 
he finds him, no doubt, turning over the pages of those two 
accursed books. The Captain is struck at once by the cold- 
ness of his Admiral’s welcome. ‘‘I find, Captain Lake,”’ 
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we imagine the Admiral saying, “‘ that on your muster-roll 
here, a certain seaman, Robert Jeffery, is discharged as run 
on the 13th of December last, off Sombrero Island.”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

** You were lying, it seems, about a mile and a half off 
the island ? ”’ 

‘* About that distance, sir.”’ 

“So that this Robert Jeffery must have swum, or hoped 
to have swum, a mile and a half to shore ? ”’ 

‘“‘ I presume so, sir.”’ 

“Do you indeed so presume ? ”’ 

Captain Lake does not reply. He wears a look of dis- 
comfort, of misgiving, as though recalling some disagree- 
able incident long since dismissed. 

““ Come, Captain Lake,”’ says the Admiral, ‘‘ let me re- 
fresh your memory. I turn to the log-book and find, under 
the same date, that you considerately saved this Robert 
Jeffery the trouble of his swim by setting a ship’s boat and 
crew at his disposal. Do you generally offer this convenience 
to those of your crew who may desire to run? ”’ 

Sir Alexander Cochrane, upright, gaunt, collected, looks 
sharply at Captain Lake. But a startling change has come 
over the portly Captain. His crimson face has blenched to 
a purplish grey ; his mouth is drawn like the mouth of a 
sick man ; it appears that he is about to take a fit.... 

After some such fashion, one imagines, did that disagree- 
able interview open. But of what actually passed we are 
left in ignorance, and apart from the recorded fact that the 
Admiral packed Captain Lake back post-haste to Sombrero 
to search for the lost Jeffery, the only insight into the inter- 
view we are permitted is furnished by the Captain himself 
in his defence before the Court ; namely, that the Admiral 
** did, agreeably to the feelings of his honourable character, 
enquire into, adjudge, and punish me on the occasion, for 
I was seriously admonished by him ; and what but punish- 
ment can that be to a feeling, manly, and honourable 
mind ? ” 
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Punishment, indeed, Captain ! A punishment more cruel 
to one of your sensitive disposition than mere abandonment 
on a desert island could have been to a common seaman. 
Your statement that you would have rather given twenty 
thousand pounds allows us to gauge very accurately the 
wound to your feeling, manly, and honourable mind. Still, 
twenty thousand would not perhaps have been an excessive 
figure if thereby you could have bought off that excessively 
disagreeable interview with Sir Alexander Cochrane and 
the still more disagreeable and as yet unforeseen Court 
Martial which was to follow two years later. But it would 
have been cheaper, surely, to have controlled your very 
proper feelings that evening off Sombrero, and even to have 
defeated the ends of justice and discipline at least to the 
point of punishing more mildly that horrible crime of 
Robert Jeffery’s. 

Captain Lake must have told himself as much a hundred 
times during his declining years. For that small fact written 
down in the Recruit’s log-book under the 13th of December, 
1807, by recording angel Spencer, had not contented itself 
with warming for a moment at the touch of Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane. After a sleep of weeks and months, 
nay, even of years, it begins to stir again, uncoils itself, rears 
its thin, spiteful head, retracts itself cobra-like to strike at 
the portly Captain Lake who doubtless by that time had 
forgotten old friend Jeffery and that wretched floating hat 
of an island so far from the comfortable shores of England ; 
yes, and even that interview with Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
so painful to a feeling, manly, and honourable mind. 

In plain words, rumour of the affair crawls slowly east- 
wards, crawls at last to the shores of England, crawls to the 
ear of a Member of Parliament, and the question is raised 
in the House and a Court Martial ordered. What a lesson, 
Captain ! What a vindication of the Christian advice to 
love your neighbour as yourself ; for if you don’t, the advice 
ought to have gone on to point out, your deed, though long 
buried in the past, may stir itself like a snake warmed by 
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the returning summer, and slide silently along the years 
into the grass about your doorstep, and there Lamia-like 
be changed ; and Robert Jeffery comes back to life, greets 
you at your own hearth, follows you, an inseparable com- 
panion, for the rest of your days, barefoot, sunken-faced, 
in trousers, frock, and that garment of canvas which you 
so thoughtfully and ingeniously designed for him, with the 
word THIEF painted upon it. 

‘“'The Court was cleared,’’ concludes the account in 
The Sporting Magazine, ‘‘ and agreed that the charges had 
been proved against the said Honourable Warwick Lake, 
and did adjudge him to be dismissed from His Majesty’s 
service. The Court was again opened and the prisoner 
brought in, audience admittcd, and the sentence passed 
accordinegly.”’ 


John Betjeman 
LORD MOUNT PROSPECT 


from Tue Lonpon MERCURY, 1929 


Whenever I sit down to my solitary meal of an evening, 
I am put in mind of the many obscure Irish peers who are 
sitting down to theirs. Some, perhaps, in a room over the 
stables, gaze at the moonlit ruins of what once was a stately 
mansion ; others sip port as the Adam decoration peels off 
the ceiling and falls with an accustomed thud to the floor. 
The wind sighs and sings through the lonely Irish night 
round the wet walls of every house and down each grass- 
grown drive until it causes even the stable bell to tinkle, 
although the clock has long ago ceased to work. Such 
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thoughts as these divert me, and such thoughts as these 
produced the narrative which I am about to relate. 

It was after a dinner where the food and the wine and the 
guests were well selected, where there was an absence of 
academic friction and where an aromatic content had 
settled in upon us, that the germ of an important society 
came into being. Did we not follow a tradition handed down 
in our universities by Wesley, Heber, Tennyson and 
Wilde ? The Society for the Discovery of Obscure Peers 
was militantly charitable from its outset. It was produced in 
the glow caused by good food and drink, it was later to 
burst with good intentions that would fall on Ireland like 
golden rain. A desultory conversation upon the acute 
condition of that country had led up to speculations upon 
its grander inhabitants. There was that comforting lightness 
about the talk which unites the intelligent. 

How kind it would be, we considered, if we were to 
arrange a dinner for the obscurer Irish peers ! It was very 
sensibly suggested that some of them might not be able to 
afford the fare to England, so that a meal in their own 
country should be arranged, if their own country could 
provide it. With such a spirit of unselfishness the Society 
was formed, an example not so much of the waste of talent 
and pettifogging machinations of the pedant as of the 
oblique large-heartedness that typifies a university. The 
following rules, unwritten but telling, were composed : 

1. Who’s Who shall be accepted as the truth. 
2. Any distinction, regarded by the Society as distin-+ 
guished, disqualifies the peer. 
This rule would not affect, for instance, Lord Pentagon, 
who states in Who’s Who that he is vice-Chairman of the 
Ballysligo Branch of the Church of Ireland Jubilee Fund 
Administrative Committee. 
3. A peer who is known to a member of the Society is 
disqualified. 
4. A younger brother or son and heir does not count. 
The method of selecting an object for our charity was 
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similar to that used by those with simple faith in the Bible, 
who have no doubts about the minor prophets. Who’s Who 
was opened at random. The nearest peer who conformed to 
the Society’s rules was chosen, and every effort was made 
to get into touch with him. 

The usual device was to write and say we were interested 
in electrical matters and proposed erecting a plant on his 
estate. This plan was abandoned after the trouble with 
Lord Octagon. He replied on crimson note-paper and said 
he would be delighted to see his correspondent. 

Our member set out for the west of Ireland. Octagon 
Abbey was a glorious extravaganza of the eighteenth 
century. Within it sat Lord Octagon, surrounded by Indian 
relics collected by his ancestors and by himself. At great 
expense he had had electric eels imported into his own 
fish-ponds. His knowledge of electricity was amazing. With 
fanatical fervour he explained his device for breeding the 
eels and conserving their electricity by means of a plant 
which he intended our member to establish at the edge of 
the ponds. It was three months before Lord Octagon could 
be induced to abandon the scheme, three months of 
anxiety for members, both at home and abroad. 

Then there was the other plan of introduction : “ Would 

you be so good as to allow me to consult your library, where 
I believe there are some valuable sixteenth-century editions 
of Vergil ? *? Lord Santry, who is one of our staunchest 
supporters, replied in the kindest way. He welcomed the 
‘request of the member chosen for the task. Soon after his 
arrival at Cahir Santry, our member was informed of his 
host’s translation of the libretto of all the Savoy operas into 
Latin hexameters. The first three volumes have cost the 
Society more than it can reasonably be expected to pay. 

I suppose we had collected something like ninety peers 
and were considering the extension of our membership in 
order that a successful dinner might be provided when the 
problem of Lord Mount Prospect arose. 

It was not usual for our letters to be disregarded. Persons 
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as lonely as the objects of our charity become excited even 
on the receipt of an advertisement. For weeks and weeks 
they gaze out of their castles at the surrounding swamp, 
unable, probably, to reach the nearest village owing to the 
torrents of rain and the floods which mirror the leaden sky. 
Then, when summer comes, and with it a ray of sunlight, 
they are overjoyed to get a letter from the outside world. 

But not so Lord Mount Prospect. The Who’s Who was 
loose in the binding and the pages torn and thumbed like a 
directory outside a public telephone box when we dis- 
covered his name. In truth, the mission of the Society was 
nearly accomplished ; there were few obscure peers left, and 
the fervour and charity which had started our project was 
waning under disillusion. For the most part our peers 
were happy in their gloomy mansions, they showed real 
pleasure as the footman brought in the oil lamps and they 
could settle down to a long evening of cutting out jig-saw 
puzzles or pasting halfpenny stamps on to a fire-screen. 

We were, then, somewhat disappointed to find the name 
of Lord Mount Prospect: but even the most lukewarm 
among us was stimulated by the odd way in which he 
announced himself. 


MOUNT PROSPECT (roth Vis :), cr : 1684. Archibald 
Standish CosPatrick Reeve, b: 1849. An Ember Day 
Bryanite. Address : Mount Prospect, County Galway. 


What is an Ember Day Bryanite ? With trembling hands we 
turned to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Allow me to quote 
from Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates (1871) : 


EMBER DAY BRYANITES is the name given to an 
obscure sect which was founded by William Bryan, a 
tailor of Paternoster Row, London, and his cousin, John 
Reeve, a chandler in the city of Exeter. These two de- 
clared to the world in 1717 that they were the two wit- 
nesses mentioned in Rev. xi. 3. “‘ And I will give power 
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unto my two witnesses and they shall prophesy a thou- 
sand, two hundred and three-score days, clothed in 
sackcloth.’? They hold many curious beliefs, among 
which the chief is that God came down in person on to the 
cross and left Elijah as vice-regent in Heaven. They 
believe in a bodily resurrection and the sleep of the soul. 

They declare that the sun is four miles from the earth. 

The sect was still in existence, according to the census, in 

1851. 

That spirit of research and curiosity which made possible 
the forthcoming adventure prompted me to visit a deserted 
part of North London during the autumn of last year. 
Could it be that Ember Day Bryanites were still prophesy- 
ing away up the Caledonian Road ? Could it be that even 
now tired charwomen and weary tailors dressed themselves 
in sackcloth to listen ? Under “ Places of Worship ”’ in the 
London Directory I wondered at the hopeful signs I found. 
Last and almost least, beneath ‘‘ Other Denominations,”’ 
below the Particular Baptists, and the Peculiar People, 
below the Sandemanians and Independent Calvanistics, 
came the glorious words, “‘ Ember Day Bryanite,’’ and the 
address, “‘ Hungerford Green, Barnsbury, N.1.”’ 

Fortified with a long and beautiful lunch which lasted 
until the time when the others have tea, I trod out into the 
Sunday evening. There was a waiting hush about the 
Gothic Revival steeples which pricked the starlit London 
sky : the well-lit thrills of evensong were hardly in pre- 
paration, and electric light had not yet thrown up the 
full richness of nineteenth-century glass which was to 
stream on to the pavement without. 

But what a change met my eye as I left the black brick 
station, vast and deserted, near the Caledonian Road and 
saw the fervour of North London’s religious life ! Above the 
noise of tram-car bells, above the gear-changing of the 
cheaper motor-cars, for this day no longer commercial, and 
back from the deep joys of Epping and Chingford, above 
the rich peal of a parish church and the insistent tinkle of a 
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chapel-of-ease urgently in need of funds could be heard 
quavering sopranos and the Cockney hoarseness of men 
and women pronouncing a warning of the wrath to come. 
There they stood, amid listless little groups, gathered inside 
turnings off the main road. Some political, many religious, 
and most neither the one nor the other but vaguely con- 
nected with anti-vivisection or the suppression of the 
Jews, they prophesied with equal fervour of a doom hanging 
perilously near us. 

Small wonder that my progress was slow towards the 
pleasant little hill embellished with low stucco houses that 
led up to Hungerford Green ! Small wonder that I almost 
changed my mind as I caught the bright eyes of a thin 
bearded gentleman proving the inevitability of another 
deluge. The silence of the empty streets upon the hill 
enveloped me with the uneasy comfort of a blanket. Only 
the knowledge of my curious goal urged me on. 

Hungerford Green was attractive enough. It was a relic 
of successful Regency commerce. Two-storeyed houses, once 
* tight boxes, neatly sashed,’’ surrounded an oblong space 
of burnt grass with a curious pavilion in the middle, some 
conceit of a former merchant aping the gazebos of the great 
and good. The railings round the grass were sadly bent to 
make loop-holes for dogs and children, the noble urns of 
ironwork were battered : from all over Hungerford Green 
came the whooping of hymns loud enough to stream 
through ventilating spaces in the pointed windows of 
Baptist and Wesleyan chapel. The worn grass was bright 
with the rays of gas-light from the places of worship, with 
an additional brightness from the outside lamp of a more 
prosperous chapel where electric light had been installed. 

Joyous opening strains of a hearty Nonconformist service ! 
How anxious was I to know under what gas or electric 
light Ember Day Bryanites, possibly in sackcloth, were 
even now praising the Lord ! And so, reining my enthu- 
siasm with happy delay, I asked a girl whether she knew 
which was the chapel of the Ember Day Bryanites. She 
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burst into those whooping shrieks maid-servants affect on 
a roundabout. A-:sympathetic but dreary woman beside her, 
yellower and more miserable, suggested that perhaps I 
meant the Baptist Chapel. When I replied that I did not, a 
sad, long, nasal negative streamed out of her mouth and 
nose. 

With no faint heart I walked round the green, yet fearful 
of breaking silence with irreligious feet, and I scanned the 
names on black and gilded notice-boards. ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional,’ ‘‘ Primitive Methodist,’ ‘“‘ United Methodist,’’ 
“New Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Presbyterian Church of England,’ 
and the last was the last of the lighted chapels which made 
glorious Hungerford Green. It could not be that the 
directory was wrong or that my eyes had betrayed me. 

There in the remotest corner of the place was the black 
pedimented outline of an enormous building, more like a 
warehouse than anything else. As I approached I saw a 
space of green before it boldly sheltering a struggling plane 
tree. But the gates of the pathway were padlocked, and a 
street lamp showed that the path was almost grass. No 
light or sound came from the great edifice in front, the 
hymns of the neighbouring chapels had died down to spon- 
taneous prayer, and only the Sunday roar of North London 
disturbed the air. 

I scaled the rusty railing that protected the grass before 
the chapel building. The plot was bigger and darker than 
I had supposed, and the chapel loomed so large and high on 
my approach that it was almost as if it had moved forward 
to interrupt me. It was plain and square, with a coating of 
plaster which had peeled in many places and fallen on to 
the untidy grass below. 

I could just discern a printed notice about an electoral 
roll, years old and clinging limply to its inefficient paste. 
The double rows of windows were bolted and boarded up. 
The great doors were shut. But beside them was a wooden 
notice-board with the remains of lettering still upon it. I 

struck a match and read : 
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THOSE WHO ARE CHOSEN FOR HIS 
COURTS ABOVE WILL MEET HERE 
(GOD WILLING) ON THE LORD’S 
DAY AT 11 A.M. AND AT 6.30. 

Holy Supper by Arrangement. 


The Lord had received His Ember Day Bryanites. 


Il 


Meanwhile the Society had not been idle in its attempts 
to form an acquaintanceship with Lord Mount Prospect, nor 
had it failed to follow them with experiments more daring. 
The silence of his Lordship and the mystery which sur- 
rounded his name made even the idea of his existence un- 
certain. A member had written, after a careful study of the 
geological and political maps of County Galway, professing 
an interest in the peat bog which extended for some miles 
round Mount Prospect. His personal and delicately-worded 
letter had evinced no reply. Undeterred by this he had 
stolen some paper from the Methodist Recorder and written to 
suggest a union of the Methodist and Ember Day Bryanite 
churches. He had been equally unsuccessful. 

Notwithstanding, he conceived a bolder proposition. It 
is a general rule that Irish peers are interested in natural 
history ; at considerable expense and with no little trouble, 
a large rhinoceros, stuffed and redecorated during the latter 
part of the last century, was moved with little regret from 
the spacious hall of a member’s country mansion. It was 
packed by a firm which was intimately connected with the 
Natural History Museum, and transported to Ireland. The 
duty levied by the Free State Government was enormous. 

Three months later the rhinoceros was returned. The 
workmen had been unable to find the road to Mount Pros- 
pect and had wandered about Galway for the greater part 
of a fortnight. Being English they found it hard to get into 

SD 
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communication with the inhabitants. When they finally 
discovered the way to Lord Mount Prospect’s estate they 
were unable to reach it. 

Although it was high summer (the flies and the other 
insects must have been unpleasant, while even the peat bogs 
must have been withered in their very channels), the 
swamps around Mount Prospect were impassable. In a 
letter, the contractors attempted to describe, in what terms 
commercial language will allow, the state of things which 
their employees had encountered. There were large 
bridges along the road which had either been blown up in 
the “ trouble ”’ or fallen into ruin ; vehicular traffic had not 
been known to go to his lordship’s estate within the memory 
of the said natives, and so the firm regretted inability re 
animal as per contract and would beg to return the same to 
hand. 

The news of the final extinction of the Ember Day 
Bryanites in London, which I was able to bring before the 
Society, filled all with gloom and disappointment, but it 
did not quench the reawakened ardour. A letter was sent to 
every obscure peer befriended by the Society, seeking 
information, in a tactful manner, of Lord Mount Prospect. 
Only three had heard his name, none had seen him, and 
only one supplied information. This was Lord Octagon, 
whose tales were clearly untrue. 

We pictured fearful scenes in the silent mansion of Mount 
Prospect—a skeleton sitting in a ruined dining-room grin- 
ning over a now very aged glass of port, a corpse rotting 
between sheets of coroneted Irish linen. 

The natural course was to go to the Daily Express and 
suggest a ‘‘scoop,’’ which would at the same time re- 
plenish the funds of the Society. A lord who was the very 
reverse of all that we stood for kindly undertook the un- 
earthing of Lord Mount Prospect. For a week he was men- 
tioned in the social columns. The Dragoman saw him at 
Tooth’s Galleries looking at a fascinating exhibition of 
the etchings of the insides of railway engines by Frank 
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Brangwyn. He met him at a party in St. John’s Wood where 
everyone was dressed as a clergyman, later in the same 
evening he met him at another party where everyone was 
dressed as a policeman. 

Possibly some of my readers may remember what hap- 
pened after this. He was removed to the front page of the 
paper. He had been about to make an ascent in a balloon 
from Sydenham when he was kidnapped. ““ THE MISSING 
PEER ” was billed all over London for three days. But the 
** scoop ”’ failed. No reply came from Lord Mount Prospect, 
safe in his castle in Ireland. 

The wet weather had by now settled down and it was 
hopeless to attempt the journey through Galway until the 
next summer. At Christmas a present of handkerchiefs was 
sent, purporting to come from a poor relation in Har- 
ringay. But it, too, met with no response. After this the 
practical efforts of the Society ceased until next year should 
render personal investigation possible. 


If] 


Oh ! My prestidigitation 
Is the bulwark of the nation 
And I like my new creation 
As Mi-Lord High Conjurer-er-er. 


CHORUs : 


Oh! His prestidigitation 
Is the bulwark of the nation 
And he likes his new creation 
As The Lord High Conjurer-er-er-er-er. 


With an irregular rattling the persons behind the scenes 
tugged the curtain across the stage. The applause was 
deafening and for the fifth me the curtain was pulled apart ; 
and for the last time, for the temporary nature of the fittings 
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had caused it to stick, and there stood the actors, sweat 
glistening through their grease paint, their smiles happy. 

There was a renewed burst of clapping ; the spirit of fun 
was not dead yet. For a sixth, seventh and up to an eleventh 
time the enraptured audience called for an encore of that 
wonderful final chorus. The curtains stood ominously 
apart. The humourless stage manager turned out the lights 
on the stage. Peers and their wives in the front, army men, 
clergymen and their families in the back, retained the calm 
of good breeding until the lights were switched on in the hall. 

We had known that Gilbert and Sullivan would work 
miracles: The exquisite humour of that last chorus of the 
Bunundrum, where the hero becomes Chief Conjuror in the 
land of Og-a-gog after all that trouble with the wicked 
emperor, the sense of satire and kindly irony that runs 
through the whole play, the clean wit not unworthy of the 
pages of Punch, and the perfect poetry of some of the serious 
bits which show that Gilbert could write serious stuff as 
well, make the Bunundrum one of the best of the Savoy 
operas. Of course, like them all, it has been repeated daily 
ever since 1888 ; but it does not lose by repetition. No great 
works of art do, do they ? 


IV 


The clouds were lying low but not unpleasantly over the 
peat bog, and a traveller might have descried, sandwiched 
between the clouds and the brown earth, little figures 
delving and hurrying. Were he to have approached closer he 
would have seen that the figures were of people obviously 
clever. Some wore spectacles and little-used cricket shirts, 
others had bought their ties in Paris. 

The road to Mount Prospect was being repaired. The 
funds of the Society, replenished by the Gilbert and Sullivan 
performance, had paid for a thoroughly successful dinner for 
obscure peers which was held in the Shelburne Hotel in 
Dublin. The speeches were rather long. 
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With the money left over we were able to hire implements 
and horses. Like Ruskin we set to work to build a road. 
The track climbed a slight hill after many miles along the 
flat bog, and lying below it we saw a black pool whose water 
was strangely still. The silence was intensified by a sound 
as of distant applause too half-hearted for Gilbert and 
Sullivan. It was water lapping and licking the granite on 
the hillside shore of the pool. This edge was white with the 
powder of the ground stone, ground by ages of black water. 
The remaining shores were of reeds and meadow-sweet, 
which disappeared into a blue and distant hill. 

Mount Prospect at last in view ! Eagerly we stumbled 
down the declivity of the shore of the lake, and there it was 
that a surprise unnerved us. This nether shore was littered 
with paper, so that it might well have been a Surrey 
beauty spot, and only when we examined the paper closely 
did we discover that it was not. Thousands of unopened 
envelopes and parcels lay everywhere. Upon them “ Vis- 
count Mount Prospect ’’ was written in the fading hands of 
many generations. Someone discovered a package less 
sodden than most others and battered by but one year’s 
Christmas storms. It was just possible to read the word 
Harringay on the postmark, while within, the dye had not 
yet come off six cheap pocket handkerchiefs. 

As we were discussing how to cross the lake and the 
marsh beyond it to where the blue hill swam, a Zion, before 
our eyes, a postman, black against the skyline, emptied a 
solitary letter down the slope. 

For over a week the sound of hammers and axes re- 
sounded on the shore of the black lake. A flat-bottomed boat 
was built, slim yet not ungainly, and a happy band paddled 
away in it down thestream that led out of all that black water. 

For many hours the weeds and rushes were too high to 
give a view of the landscape. The dark water writhed with 
tentacles of water-weed undisturbed for, probably, more 
than a century. The stream twisted so abruptly, enclosing 
us in tall prisons of reed, black water and grey sky, that 
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conversation was awed into silence, broken by the bravado 
of community singing. 

Now and then we went up backwaters and had to turn, 
and once we were confronted with a broken bridge in a 
style formerly Indian, now decayed beyond repair. Here 
and there, swans, more wild than the wildest of song and 
story, rushed hissing and flapping on our little party from 
the dark deep bends of the stream, possibly angered by the 
community singing. The lights were long among some tat- 
tered beech trees when we moored our boat beside the 
Taj Mahal. 

But is the Taj Mahal covered with pink stucco ? And are 
there curious Gothic pinnacles behind it ? Has the central 
dome collapsed so that it looks like a diseased onion ? Is 
there grass along the avenues ? And if there are beech trees 
and box hedges around the Taj Mahal, are they overgrown 
and straggling ? 

So long as the lingering day lasted we trod among the 
deserted courtyards and sparsely furnished rooms—incon- 
gruously Adam and Chippendale within—whose fittings 
and mildewed portraits, whose hangings and crumbling 
walls, whose awful silence was stirred only by the hum of a 
late fly, the squeak of a bat or the little ticking noises of 
hurrying beetles. Nowhere was there sign of living person or 
lifeless corpse. This was Ireland indeed. This was a ro- 
mantic and poetical finale to a beautiful story. Lord Mount 
Prospect did not exist. He had been caught up in a bodily 
resurrection to sit for ever with other Ember Day Bryanites. 

Such were our thoughts, and such they would have 
remained had we not entered what we had taken to be the 
back of the house, but which turned out to be but another 
front. Genius of optical illusions, you eighteenth-century 
builder ! What appeared to be the Taj Mahal on one side 
was like a very rough sketch of the west front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral on the other. It, too, was pink, in order 
that the sun might always appear to be setting across 
pinnacle and crocket. 
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A vast door showed us the way into a bare chapel with 
walls of dim Pompeian red. The building was lit by frosted 
glass fixed into windows boldly representing the pointed 
style. Never was there so much dust. Yet the eyes involun- 
tarily turned to the pulpit, placed, as in all chapels, where 
the altar rests in a papistical church. 

In the dim light we could see that this plain wooden 
pulpit, raised above the rows of empty pews, was a welter 
of papers, piled up to the very sounding board and encum- 
bering the winding staircase. Then—oh ! horror !—a black- 
gowned figure, whose head was a skull off which all but the 
spectacles had withered, whose arm rested on a pile of 
papers, and whose fleshless finger kept a place—a dumb, 
still, black-gowned figure was propped upright against the 
papers. 

Some time passed of clicking silence before anyone 
ventured near the sight. When the bravest did so, it was only 
to see that the papers were all a discourse, and that the 
fingers rested at the phrase ‘‘ and three thousand, two 
hundred and thirty secondly. . . .”” Logd Mount Prospect 
has preached his longest sermon and the mourners go about 
the streets. 


Algernon Blackwood 
THE WENDIGO 


from Tue Lost VALLEY 


Nash & Grayson, 1910 
(Grayson & Grayson) 


I 


A considerable number of hunting parties were out that 
year without finding so much as a fresh trail ; for the moose 
were uncommonly shy, and the various Nimrods returned 
to the bosoms of their respective families with the best 
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were brilliant in a sky quite wintry, and there was so little 
wind that ice was already forming stealthily along the 
shores of the still lake behind them. The silence of the vast 
listening forest stole forward and enveloped them. 

Hank broke in suddenly with his nasal voice. 

‘*1’m in favour of breaking new ground to-morrow, 
Doc,”’ he observed with energy, looking across at his em- 
ployer. “‘ We don’t stand a dead Dago’s chance about 
here.”’ 

** Agreed,’’ said Cathcart, always a man of few words. 
‘** Think the idea’s good.” 

“‘ Sure pop, it’s good,’’? Hank resumed with confidence. 
** S’pose now, you and I strike west, up Garden Lake way 
for a change ! None of us ain’t touched that quiet bit 0’ 
land yet——”’ 

** 1’m with you.” 

** And you, Défago, take Mr. Simpson along in the small 
canoe, skip across the lake, portage over into Fifty Island 
Water, and take a good squint down that thar southern 
shore. The moose ‘ yarded ’ there like hell last year, and 
for all we know they may be doin’ it agin this year jest to 
spite us.’’ 

Défago, keeping his eyes on the fire, said nothing by 
way of reply. He was still offended, possibly, about his 
interrupted story. 

** No one’s been up that way this year, an’ I’ll lay my 
bottom dollar on that!’’ Hank added with emphasis, as 
though he had a reason for knowing. He looked over at his 
partner sharply. “‘ Better take the little silk tent and stay 
away a couple o’ nights,” he concluded, as though the 
matter were definitely settled. For Hank was recognised 
as general organiser of the hunt, and in charge of the party. 

It was obvious to any one that Défago did not jump at 
the plan, but his silence seemed to convey something more 
than ordinary disapproval, and across his sensitive dark 
face there passed a curious expression like a flash of fire- 
light—not so quickly, however, that the three men had not 
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time to catch it. “‘ He funked for some reason, J thought,” 
Simpson said afterwards in the tent he shared with his 
uncle. Dr. Cathcart made no immediate reply, although the 
look had interested him enough at the time for him to make 
a mental note of it. The expression had caused him a 
passing uneasiness he could not quite account for at the 
moment. 

But Hank, of course, had been the first to notice it, and 
the odd thing was that instead of becoming explosive or 
angry over the other’s reluctance, he at once began to 
humour him a bit. 

** But there ain’t no speshul reason why no one’s been up 
there this year,’’ he said, with a perceptible hush in his 
tone ; “not the reason you mean, anyway ! Las’ year it 
was the fires that kep’ folks out, and this year I guess—I 
guess it jest happened so, that’s all!’’ His manner was 
clearly meant to be encouraging. 

Joseph Défago raised his eyes a moment, then dropped 
them again. A breath of wind stole out of the forest and 
stirred the embers into a passing blaze. Dr. Cathcart 
again noticed the expression in the guide’s face, and again 
he did not like it. But this time the nature of the look 
betrayed itself. In those eyes, for an instant, he caught the 
gleam of a man scared in his very soul. It disquieted him 
more than he cared to admit. 

‘* Bad Indians up that way ? ’’ he asked, with a laugh to 
ease matters a little, while Simpson, too sleepy to notice 
this subtle by-play, moved off to bed with a prodigious 
yawn ; “ or—or anything wrong with the country ?”’ he 
added, when his nephew was out of hearing. 

Hank met his eyes with something less than his usual 
frankness. 

‘“‘ He’s jest skeered,’? he replied good-humouredly, 
** skeered stiff about some old feery tale ! That’s all, ain’t 
it, ole pard ?’? And he gave Défago a friendly kick on the 
moccasined foot that lay nearest the fire. 

Défago looked up quickly, as from an interrupted reverie, 
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a reverie, however, that had not prevented his seeing all 
that went on about him. 

‘© Skeered—nuthin’ !?? he answered, with a. flush of 
defiance. ‘“‘ There’s nuthin’ in the Bush that can skeer 
Joseph Défago, and don’t you forget it !’’ And the natural 
energy with which he spoke made it impossible to know 
whether he told the whole truth or only a part of it. 

Hank turned towards the doctor. He was just going to 
add something when he stopped abruptly and looked 
round. A sound close behind them in the darkness made 
all three start. It was old Punk, who had moved up from 
his lean-to while they talked and now stood there just 
beyond the circle of fire-light—listening. 

‘**Nother time, Doc !”’ Hank whispered, with a wink, 
‘“‘ when the gallery ain’t stepped down into the stalls !”’ 
And, springing to his feet, he slapped the Indian on the back 
and cried noisily, ““ Come up t’ the fire an’ warm yer dirty 
red skin a bit.’? He dragged him towards the blaze and 
threw more wood on. “ That was a mighty good feed you 
give us an hour or two back,”’ he continued heartily, as 
though to set the man’s thoughts on another scent, “‘ and it 
ain’t Christian to let you stand out there freezin’ yer ole 
soul to hell while we’re gettin’ all good an’ toasted ! ”’ 
Punk moved in and warmed his feet, smiling darkly at the 
other’s volubility which he only half understood, but saying 
nothing. And presently Dr. Cathcart, seeing that further 
conversation was impossible, followed his nephew’s example 
and moved off to the tent, leaving the three men smoking 
over the now blazing fire. 

It is not easy to undress in a small tent without waking 
one’s companion, and Cathcart, hardened and warm- 
blooded as he was in spite of his fifty odd years, did what 
Hank would have described as “‘ considerable of his twi- 
light ” in the open. He noticed, during the process, that 
Punk had meanwhile gone back to his lean-to, and that 
Hank and Défago were at it hammer and tongs, or, rather, 
hammer and anvil, the little French Canadian being the 
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anvil. It was all very like the conventional stage picture of 
Western melodrama : the fire lighting up their faces with 
patches of alternate red and black ; Défago, in slouch hat 
and moccasins in the part of the “ bad-lands’”’ villain ; 
Hank, open-faced and hatless, with that reckless fling of 
his shoulders, the honest and deceived hero; and old 
Punk, eavesdropping in the background, supplying the 
atmosphere of mystery. The doctor smiled as he noticed 
the details ; but at the same time something deep within 
him—he hardly knew what—shrank a little, as though an 
almost imperceptible breath of warning had touched the 
surface of his soul and was gone again before he could seize 
it. Probably it was traceable to that “‘ scared expression ”’ 
he had seen in the eyes of Défago; ‘‘ probably ’’ —for this 
hint of fugitive emotion otherwise escaped his usually so 
keen analysis. Défago, he was vaguely aware, might cause 
trouble somehow. . .. He was not as steady a guide as Hank, 
for instance. ... Further than that he could not get.... 

He watched the men a moment longer before diving into 
the stuffy tent where Simpson already slept soundly. 
Hank, he saw, was swearing like a mad African in a New 
York nigger saloon ; but it-was the swearing of “‘ affection.”’ 
The ridiculous oaths flew freely now that the cause of their 
obstruction was asleep. Presently he put his arm almost 
tenderly upon his comrade’s shoulder, and they moved off 
together into the shadows where their tent stood faintly 
glimmering. Punk, too, a moment later followed their 
example and disappeared between his odorous blankets in 
the opposite direction. 

Dr. Cathcart then likewise turned in, weariness and 
sleep still fighting in his mind with an obscure curiosity to 
know what it was had scared Défago about the country 
up Fifty Island Water way,—wondering, too, why Punk’s 
presence had prevented the completion of what Hank had 
to say. Then sleep overtook him. He would know to-morrow. 
Hank would tell him the story while they trudged after the 


elusive moose. 
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Deep silence fell about the little camp, planted there so 
audaciously in the jaws of the wilderness. The lake gleamed 
like a sheet of black glass beneath the stars. The cold air 
pricked. In the draughts of night that poured their silent 
tide from the depths of the forest, with messages from dis- 
tant ridges and from lakes just beginning to freeze, there 
lay already the faint, bleak odours of coming winter. 
White men, with their dull scent, might never have divined 
them ; the fragrance of the wood-fire would have con- 
cealed from them these almost electrical hints of moss and 
bark and hardening swamp a hundred miles away. Even 
Hank and Défago, subtly in league with the soul of the 
woods as they were, would probably have spread their 
delicate nostrils in vain... 

But an hour later, when all slept like the dead, old Punk 
crept from his blankets and went down to the shore of the 
lake like a shadow—-silently, as only Indian blood can move. 
He raised his head and looked about him. The thick dark- 
ness rendered sight of small avail, but, like the animals, he 
possessed other senses that darkness could not mute. He 
listened—then sniffed the air. Motionless as a hemlock- 
stem he stood there. After five minutes again he lifted his 
head and sniffed, and yet once again. A tingling of the 
wonderful nerves that betrayed itself by no outer sign, ran 
through him as he tasted the keen air. Then, merging his 
figure into the surrounding blackness in a way that only 
wild men and animals understand, he turned, still moving 
like a shadow, and went stealthily back to his lean-to and 
his bed. 

And soon after he slept, the change of wind he had 
divined stirred gently the reflection of the stars within the 
lake. Rising among the far ridges of the country beyond 
Fifty Island Water, it came from the direction in which he 
had stared, and it passed over the sleeping camp with a 
faint and sighing murmur through the tops of the big trees 
that was almost too delicate to be audible. With it, down 
the desert paths of night, though too faint, too high even 
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for the Indian’s hair-like nerves, there passed a curious, 
thin odour, strangely disquieting, an odour of something 
that seemed unfamiliar—utterly unknown. 

The French Canadian and the man of Indian blood each 
stirred uneasily in his sleep just about this time, though 
neither of them woke. Then the ghost of that unforgettably 
strange odour passed away and was lost among the leagues 
of tenantless forest beyond. 


II 


In the morning the camp was astir before the sun. There 
had been a light fall of snow during the night and the air 
was sharp. Punk had done his duty betimes, for the odours 
of coffee and fried bacon reached every tent. All were in 
good spirits. 

** Wind’s shifted !’’ cried Hank vigorously, watching 
Simpson and his guide already loading the small canoe. 
‘It’s across the lake—dead right for you fellers. And the 
snow’ll make bully trails! If there’s any moose mussing 
around up thar, they’ll not get so much as a tail-end scent 
of you with the wind as it is. Good luck, Monsieur Dé- 
fago |”? he added, facetiously giving the name its French 
pronunciation for once, “ bonne chance !”’ 

Défago returned the good wishes, apparently in the best 
of spirits, the silent mood gone. Before eight o’clock old 
Punk had the camp to himself, Cathcart and Hank were 
far along the trail that led westwards, while the canoe that 
carried Défago and Simpson, with silk tent and grub for 
two days, was already a dark speck bobbing on the bosom 
of the lake, going due east. 

The wintry sharpness of the air was tempered now by a 
sun that topped the wooded ridges and blazed with a 
luxurious warmth upon the world of lake and forest below ; 
loons flew skimming through the sparkling spray that the 
wind lifted ; divers shook their dripping heads to the sun 
and popped smartly out of sight again ; and as far as eye 
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could reach rose the leagues of endless, crowding Bush, 
desolate in its lonely sweep and grandeur, untrodden by 
foot of man, and stretching its mighty and unbroken carpet 
right up to the frozen shores of Hudson Bay. 

Simpson, who saw it all for the first tume as he paddled 
hard in the bows of the dancing canoe, was enchanted by 
its austere beauty. His heart drank in the sense of freedom 
and great spaces just as his lungs drank in the cool and 
perfumed wind. Behind him in the stern seat, singing 
fragments of his native chanties, Défago steered the craft 
of birchbark like a thing of life, answering cheerfully all his 
companion’s questions. Both were gay and light-hearted. 
On such occasions men lose the superficial, worldly dis- 
tinctions ; they become human beings working together 
for a common end. Simpson, the employer, and Défago the 
employed, among these primitive forces, were simply—two 
men, the ‘‘ guider’ and the “ guided.’’ Superior know- 
ledge, of course, assumed control and the younger man 
fell without a second thought into the quasi-subordinate 
position. He never dreamed of objecting when Défago 
dropped the “ Mr.,’’ and addressed him as “‘ Say, Simpson,”’ 
or “‘ Simpson, boss,’’ which was invariably the case before 
they reached the farther shore after a stiff paddle of twelve 
miles against a head wind. He only laughed, and liked it ; 
then ceased to notice it at all. 

For this ‘‘ divinity student ’’ was a young man of parts 
and character, though as yet, of course, untravelled ; and 
on this trip—the first time he had seen any country but 
his own and.-little Switzerland—the huge scale of things 
somewhat bewildered him. It was one thing, he realised, 
to hear about primeval forests, but quite another to see 
them. While to dwell in them and seek acquaintance with 
their wild life was, again, an initiation that no intelligent 
man could undergo without a certain shifting of personal 
values hitherto held for permanent and sacred. 

Simpson knew the first faint indication of this emotion 
when he held the new .303 rifle in his hands and looked 
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along its pair of faultless, gleaming barrels. The three days’ 
journey to the headquarters, by lake and portage, had 
carried the process a stage further. And now that he was 
about to plunge beyond even the fringe of wilderness where 
they were camped into the virgin heart of uninhabited 
regions as vast as Europe itself, the true nature of the situa- 
tion stole upon him with an effect of delight and awe that 
his imagination was fully capable of appreciating. It was 
himself and Défago against a multitude—at least, against 
a Titan ! 

The bleak splendours of these remote and lonely forests 
rather overwhelmed him with the sense of his own littleness. 
That stern quality of the tangled backwoods which can 
only be described as merciless and terrible, rose out of these 
far blue woods swimming upon the horizon, and revealed 
itself. He understood the silent warning. He realised his 
own utter helplessness. Only Défago, as a symbol of a 
distant civilisation where man was master, stood between 
him and a pitiless death by exhaustion and starvation. 

It was thrilling to him, therefore, to watch Défago turn 
over the canoe upon the shore, pack the paddles carefully 
underneath, and then proceed to “ blaze’ the spruce 
stems for some distance on either side of an almost invisible 
trail, with the careless remark thrown in, ‘‘ Say, Simpson, 
if anything happens to me, you’ll find the canoe all correc’ 
by these marks ;—then strike doo west into the sun to hit 
the home camp agin, see ? ”’ 

It was the most natural thing in the world to say, and he 
said it without any noticeable inflexion of the voice, only 
it happened to express the youth’s emotions at the moment 
with an utterance that was symbolic of the situation and of 
his own helplessness as a factor in it. He was alone with 
Défago in a primitive world: that was all. The canoe, 
another symbol of man’s ascendancy, was now to be left 
behind. Those small yellow patches, made on the trees by 
the axe, were the only indications of its hiding-place. 

Meanwhile, shouldering the packs between them, each 
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man carrying his own rifle, they followed the slender trail 
over rocks and fallen trunks and across half-frozen swamps : 
skirting numerous lakes that fairly gemmed the forest, their 
borders fringed with mist ; and towards five o’clock found 
themselves suddenly on the edge of the woods, looking out 
across a large sheet of water in front of them, dotted with 
pine-clad islands of all describable shapes and sizes. 

‘“* Fifty Island Water,’ announced Défago wearily, 
** and the sun jest goin’ to dip his bald old head into it ! ”’ 
he added, with unconscious poetry ; and immediately they 
set about pitching camp for the night. 

In a very few minutes, under those skilful hands that 
never made a movement too much or a movement too 
little, the silk tent stood taut and cosy, the beds of balsam 
boughs ready laid, and a brisk cooking-fire burned with 
the minimum of smoke. While the young Scotchman 
cleaned the fish they had caught trolling behind the canoe, 
Défago ‘‘ guessed ’? he would “ jest as soon ’’ take a turn 
through the Bush for indications of moose. ‘‘ May come 
across a trunk where they bin and rubbed horns,”’ he said, 
as he moved off, “or feedin’ on the last of the maple 
leaves,’’—and he was gone. 

His small figure melted away like a shadow in the dusk, 
while Simpson noted with a kind of admiration how easily 
the forest absorbed him into herself. A few steps, it seemed, 
and he was no longer visible. 

Yet there was little underbrush hereabouts ; the trees 
stood somewhat apart, well spaced ; and in the clearings 
grew silver-birch and maple, spear-like and slender, against 
the immense stems of spruce and hemlock. But for occa- 
sional prostrate monsters, and the boulders of grey rock 
that thrust uncouth shoulders here and there out of the 
ground, it might well have been a bit of park in the Old 
Country. Almost, one might have seen in it the hand of 
man. A little to the right, however, began the great burnt 
section, miles in extent, proclaiming its real character— 
brulé, as it is called, where the fires of the previous year had 
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raged for weeks, and the blackened stumps now rose gaunt 
and ugly, bereft of branches, like gigantic match-heads 
stuck into the ground, savage and desolate beyond words. 
The perfume of charcoal and rain-soaked ashes still hung 
faintly about it. 

The dusk rapidly deepened ; the glades grew dark ; 
the crackling of the fire and the wash of little waves along 
the rocky lake shore were the only sounds audible. The 
wind had dropped with the sun, and in all that vast world 
of branches nothing stirred. Any moment, it seemed, the 
woodland gods, who are to be worshipped in silence and 
loneliness, might sketch their mighty and terrific outlines 
among the trees. In front through doorways pillared by 
huge straight stems, lay the stretch of Fifty Island Water, 
a crescent-shaped lake some fifteen miles from tip to tip, 
and perhaps five miles across where they were camped. 
A sky of rose and saffron, more clear than any atmosphere 
Simpson had ever known, still dropped his pale streaming 
fires across the waves, where the islands—a hundred, surely, 
rather than fifty—floated like the fairy barques of some 
enchanted fleet. Fringed with pines, whose crests fingered 
most delicately the sky, they almost seemed to move up- 
wards as the light faded—about to weigh anchor and navi- 
gate the pathways of the heavens instead of the currents of 
their native and desolate lake. 

And strips of coloured cloud, like flaunting pennons, 
signalled their departure to the stars... . 

The beauty of the scene was strangely uplifting. Simpson 
smoked the fish and burnt his fingers into the bargain in 
his efforts to enjoy it and at the same time tend the frying- 
pan and the fire. Yet, ever at the back of his thoughts, lay 
that other aspect of the wilderness: the indifference to 
human life, the merciless spirit of desolation which took 
no note of man. The sense of his utter loneliness, now that 
even Défago had gone, came close as he looked about him 
and listened for the sound of his companion’s returning 
footsteps. 
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There was pleasure in the sensation, yet with it a per- 
fectly comprehensible alarm. And instinctively the thought 
stirred in him : “‘ What should I—could I, do—if anything 
happened and he did not come back eo 

They enjoyed their well-earned supper, eating untold 
quantities of fish, and drinking unmilked tea strong enough 
to kill men who had not covered thirty miles of hard 
‘* going,”’ eating little on the way. And when it was over, 
they smoked and told stories round the blazing fire, 
laughing, stretching weary limbs, and discussing plans for 
the morrow. Défago was in excellent spirits, though dis- 
appointed at having no signs of moose to report. But it was 
dark and he had not gone far. The brulé, too, was bad. His 
clothes and hands were smeared with charcoal. Simpson, 
watching him, realised with renewed vividness their 
position—alone together in the wilderness. 

“€ Défago,”’ he said presently, ‘‘ these woods, you know, 
are a bit too big to feel quite at home in—to feel comfortable 
in, I mean! ... Eh?’ He merely gave expression to the 
mood of the moment; he was hardly prepared for the 
earnestness, the solemnity even, with which the guide took 
him up. 

*'You’ve hit it right, Simpson, boss,’’ he replied, fixing 
his searching brown eyes on his face, ‘‘ and that’s the truth, 
sure. There’s no end to ’em—no end at all.’’ Then he added 
in a lowered tone as if to himself, ‘‘ There’s lots found out 
that and gone plumb to pieces ! ”’ 

But the man’s gravity of manner was not quite to the 
other’s liking ; it was a little too suggestive for this scenery 
and setting ; he was sorry he had broached the subject. 
He remembered suddenly how his uncle had told him that 
men were sometimes stricken with a strange fever of the 
wilderness, when the seduction of the uninhabited wastes 
caught them so fiercely that they went forth, half fascinated, 
half deluded, to their death. And he had a shrewd idea 
that his companion held something in sympathy with that 
queer type. He led the conversation on to other topics, on 
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to Hank and the doctor, for instance, and the natural 
rivalry as to who should get the first sight of moose. 

“If they went doo west,’’ observed Défago carelessly, 
*“* there’s sixty miles between us now—with ole Punk at 
halfway house eatin’ himself full to bustin’ with fish and 
corfee.’? They laughed together over the picture. But the 
casual mention of those sixty miles again made Simpson 
realise the prodigious scale of this land where they hunted ; 
sixty miles was a mere step ; two hundred little more than a 
step. Stories of lost hunters rose persistently before his 
memory. The passion and mystery of homeless and wander- 
ing men, seduced by the beauty of great forests, swept his 
soul in a way too vivid to be quite pleasant. He wondered 
vaguely whether it was the mood of his companion that 
invited the unwelcome suggestion with such persistence. 

‘Sing us a song, Défago, if you’re not too tired,’’ he 
asked ; “‘ one of those old voyageur songs you sang the other 
night.’’ He handed his tobacco pouch to the guide and then 
filled his own pipe, while the Canadian, nothing loth, sent 
his light voice across the lake in one of those plaintive, 
almost melancholy chanties with which lumbermen and 
trappers lessen the burden of their labour. There was an 
appealing and romantic flavour about it, something that 
recalled the atmosphere of the old pioneer.days when 
Indians and wilderness were leagued together, battles 
frequent, and the Old Country farther off than it is to-day. 
The sound travelled pleasantly over the water, but the 
forest at their backs seemed to swallow it down with a single 
gulp that permitted neither echo nor resonance. 

It was in the middle of the third verse that Simpson 
noticed something ywnusual—something that brought his 
thoughts back with a rush from far-away scenes. A curious 
change had come into the man’s voice. Even before he 
knew what it was, uneasiness caught him, and looking up 
quickly, he saw that Défago, though still singing, was 
peering about him into the Bush, as though he heard or 
saw something. His voice grew fainter—dropped to a hush 
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—then ceased altogether. The same instant, with a move- 
ment amazingly alert, he started to his feet and stood 
upright—sniffing the air. Like a dog scenting game, he drew 
the air into his nostrils in short, sharp breaths, turning 
quickly as he did so in all directions, and finally “ point- 
ing ’’ down the lake shore, eastwards. It was a performance 
unpleasantly suggestive and at the same time singularly 
dramatic. Simpson’s heart fluttered disagreeably as he 
watched it. 

** Lord, man ! How you made me jump ! ”’ he exclaimed, 
on his feet beside him the same instant, and peering over 
his shoulder into the sea of darkness. ‘“‘ What’s up? Are 
you frightened—— ? ”’ 

Even before the question was out of his mouth he knew 
it was foolish, for any man with a pair of eyes in his head 
could see that the Canadian had turned white down to his 
very gills. Not even sunburn and the glare of the fire could 
hide that. 

The student felt himself trembling a little, weakish in 
the knees. “‘ What’s up?” he repeated quickly. “ D’you 
smell moose? Or anything queer, anything—wrong ? ”’ 
He lowered his voice instinctively. 

The forest pressed round them with its encircling wall ; 
the nearer tree-stems gleamed like bronze in the firelight ; 
beyond that—blackness, and, so far as he could tell, a 
silence of death. Just behind them a passing puff of wind 
lifted a single leaf, looked at it, then laid it softly down 
again without disturbing the rest of the covey. It seemed as 
if a million invisible causes had combined just to produce 
that single visible effect. Other life pulsed about them—and 
was gone. 

Défago turned abruptly ; the livid hue of his face had 
turned to a dirty grey. 

“*T never said I heered—or smelt—nuthin’,”’ he said 
slowly and emphatically, in an oddly altered voice that 
conveyed somehow,a touch of defiance. “I was only— 
takin’ a look round—so to speak. It’s always a mistake to be 
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too previous with yer questions.’’ ‘Then he added suddenly 
with obvious effort, in his more natural voice, ‘‘ Have you 
got the matches, Boss Simpson?’ and proceeded to light 
the pipe he had half filled just before he began to sing. 

Without speaking another word they sat down again by 
the fire, Défago changing his side so that he could face the 
direction the wind came from. For even a tenderfoot could 
tell that. Défago changed his position in order to hear and 
smell—all there was to be heard and smelt. And, since he 
now faced the lake with his back to the trees it was evidently 
nothing in the forest that had sent so strange and sudden a 
warning to his marvellously trained nerves. 

‘* Guess now I don’t feel like singing any,’’ he explained 
presently of his own accord. “‘ That song kinder brings back 
memories that’s troublesome to me; I never oughter’ve 
begun it. It sets me on t’ imagining things, see ? ”’ 

Clearly the man was still fighting with some profoundly 
moving emotion. He wished to excuse himself in the eyes 
of the other. But the explanation, in that it was only a part 
of the truth, was a lie, and he knew perfectly well that 
Simpson was not deceived by it. For nothing could explain 
away the livid terror that had dropped over his face while 
he stood there sniffing the air. And nothing—no amount of 
blazing fire, or chatting on ordinary subjects—could make 
that camp exactly as it had been before. The shadow of an 
unknown horror, naked if unguessed, that had flashed for 
an instant in the face and gestures of the guide, had also 
communicated itself, vaguely and therefore more potently, 
to his companion. The guide’s visible efforts to dissemble 
the truth only made things worse. Moreover, to add to the 
younger man’s uneasiness, was the difficulty, nay, the 
impossibility he felt of asking questions, and also his com- 
plete ignorance as to the cause. .. . Indians, wild animals, 
forest fires—all these, he knew, were wholly out of the 
question. His imagination searched vigorously, but in 
vain. ... 
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Yet, somehow or other, after another long spell of 
smoking, talking and roasting themselves before the great 
fire, the shadow that had so suddenly invaded their peaceful 
camp began to lift. Perhaps Défago’s efforts, or the return 
of his quiet and normal attitude accomplished this ; 
perhaps Simpson himself had exaggerated the affair out 
of all proportion to the truth ; or possibly the vigorous air 
of the wilderness brought its own powers of healing. 
Whatever the cause, the feeling of immediate horror seemed 
to have passed away as mysteriously as it had come, for 
nothing occurred to feed it. Simpson began to feel that he 
had permitted himself the unreasoning terror of a child. 
He put it down partly to a certain subconscious excitement 
that this wild and immense scenery generated in his blood, 
partly to the spell of solitude, and partly to over fatigue. 
That pallor in the guide’s face was, of course, uncommonly 
hard to explain, yet it might have been due in some way to 
an effect of firelight, or his own imagination. ... He 
gave it the benefit of the doubt ; he was Scotch. 

When a somewhat unordinary emotion has disappeared, 
the mind always finds a dozen ways of explaining away its 
causes. . . . Simpson lit a last pipe and tried to laugh to 
himself. On getting home to Scotland it would make quite 
a good story. He did not realise that this laughter was a 
sign that terror still lurked in the recesses of his soul—that, 
in fact, it was merely one of the conventional signs by which 
a man, seriously alarmed, tries to persuade himself that he 
is not So. 

Défago, however, heard that low laughter and looked up 
with surprise on his face. The two men stood, side by side, 
kicking the embers about before going to bed. It was ten 
o’clock—a late hour for hunters to be still awake. 

**'What’s ticklin’ yer?’ he asked in his ordinary tone, 
yet gravely. , 

“ I—I was thinking of our little toy }woods at home, just 
at that moment,” stammered Simpson, coming back to 
what really dominated his mind, ant startled by the 
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question, “and comparing them to—to all this,?? and he 
swept his arm round to indicate the Bush. 

a pause followed in which neither of them said any- 

g. 

** All the same I wouldn’t laugh about it, if I was you,” 
Défago added, looking over Simpson’s shoulder into the 
shadows. ‘‘ There’s places in there nobody won’t ever see 
into—nobody knows what lives in there either.’’ 

“Too big—too far off ?’? The suggestion in the guide’s 
manner was immense and horrible. 

Défago nodded. The expression on his face was dark. 
He, too, felt uneasy. The younger man understood that in 
a hinterland of this size there might well be depths of wood 
that would never in the life of the world be known or 
trodden. The thought was not exactly the sort he wel- 
comed. In a loud voice, cheerfully, he suggested that it was 
time for bed. But the guide lingered, tinkering with the 
fire, arranging the stones needlessly, doing a dozen things 
that did not really need doing. Evidently there was some- 
thing he wanted to say, yet found it difficult to “ get at.”’ 

‘Say, you, Boss Simpson,’’ he began suddenly, as the 
last shower of sparks went up into the air, “‘ you don’t— 
smell nothing, do you—nothing pertickler, I mean? ”’ 
The commonplace question, Simpson realised, veiled a 
dreadfully serious thought in his mind. A shiver ran down 
his back. 

‘Nothing but this burning wood,”’ he replied firmly, 
kicking again at the embers. The sound of his own foot 
made him start. 

“And all the evenin’ you ain’t smelt—nothing? ” 
persisted the guide, peering at him through the gloom ; 
“nothing extrordiny, and different to anything else you 
ever smelt before ? ”’ 

“‘ No, no, man ; nothing at all !’’ he replied aggressively, 
half angrily. 

Défago’s face cleared. ‘‘ That’s good !’’ he exclaimed, 
with evident relief. ‘‘ That’s good to hear.” 
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“Have you?’ asked Simpson sharply, and the same 
instant regretted the question. 

The Canadian came closer in the darkness. He shook his 
head. ‘‘ I guess not,’’ he said, though without overwhelming 
conviction. “‘ It must’ve been jest that song of mine that 
did it. It’s the song they sing in lumber-camps and god- 
forsaken places like that, when they’re skeered the Wen- 
digo’s somewheres around, doin’ a bit of swift travellin’ si 

“And what’s the Wendigo, pray?’’ Simpson asked 
quickly, irritated because again he could not prevent that 
sudden shiver of the nerves. He knew that he was close 
upon the man’s terror and the cause of it. Yet a rushing 
passionate curiosity overcame his better judgment, and 
his fear. 

Défago turned swiftly and looked at him as though he 
were suddenly about to shriek. His eyes shone, his mouth 
was wide open. Yet all he said, or whispered rather, for 
his voice sank very low, was— 

“It’s nuthin’—nuthin’ but what those lousy fellers 
believe when they’ve bin hittin’ the bottle too long—a sort 
of great animal that lives up yonder,”’ he jerked his head 
northwards, “‘ quick as lightning in its tracks, an’ bigger’n 
anything else in the Bush, an’ ain’t supposed to be very good 
to look at—that’s all |”? 

‘A backwoods’ superstition———’? began Simpson, 
moving hastily towards the tent in order to shake off the 
hand of the guide that clutched his arm. “ Come, come, 
hurry up for God’s sake, and get the lantern going ! It’s 
time we were in bed and asleep if we’re to be up with the 
sun to-morrow... .” 

The guide was close on his heels. “‘ I’m coming,’ he 
answered out of the darkness, ‘‘ I’m coming.’’ And after 
a slight delay he appeared with the lantern and hung it 
from a nail in the front pole of the tent. The shadows of a 
hundred trees shifted their places quickly as he did so, and 
when he stumbled over the rope, diving swiftly inside, the 
whole tent trembled as though a gust of wind struck it. 
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The two men lay down, without undressing, upon their 
beds of soft balsam boughs, cunningly arranged. Inside, all 
was warm and cosy, but outside the world of crowding 
trees pressed close about them, marshalling their million 
shadows, and smothering the little tent that stood there 
like a wee white shell facing the ocean of tremendous 
forest. 

Between the two lonely figures within, however, there 
pressed another shadow that was not a shadow from the 
night. It was the Shadow cast by the strange Fear, never 
wholly exorcised, that had leaped suddenly upon Défago 
in the middle of his singing. And Simpson, as he lay there, 
watching the darkness through the open flap of the tent, 
ready to plunge into the fragrant abyss of sleep, knew first 
that unique and profound stillness of a primeval forest 
when no wind stirs .. . and when the night has weight and 
substance that enters into the soul to bind a veil about it. 
... Lhen sleep took him.... 


IIl 


Thus it seemed to him, at least. Yet it was true that the 
lap of the water, just beyond the tent door, still beat time 
with his lessening pulses when he realised that he was lying 
with his eyes open and that another sound had recently 
introduced itself with cunning softness between the splash 
and murmur of the little waves. 

And, long before he understood what this sound was, it 
had stirred in him the centres of pity and alarm. He listened 
intently, though at first in vain, for the running blood beat 
all its drums too noisily in his ears. Did it come, he won- 
dered, from the lake, or from the woods? ... 

Then, suddenly, with a rush and a flutter of the heart, 
he knew that it was close beside him in the tent; and 
when he turned over for a better hearing, it focused itself 
unmistakably not two feet away. It was a sound of weeping : 
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Défago upon his bed of branches was sobbing in the dark- 
ness as though his heart would break, the blankets evidently 
stuffed against his mouth to stifle it. 

And his first feeling, before he could think or reflect, 
was the rush of a poignant and searching tenderness. This 
intimate, human sound, heard amid the desolation about 
them, woke pity. It was so incongruous, so pitifully in- 
congruous—and so vain! Tears—in this vast and cruel 
wilderness : of what avail? He thought of a little child 
crying in mid-Atlantic. . . . Then, of course, with fuller 
realisation, and the memory of what had gone before, 
came the descent of the terror upon him, and his blood 
ran cold. 

“* Défago,’’ he whispered quickly, ‘‘ what’s the matter ? ” 
He tried to make his voice very gentle. “‘ Are you in pain— 
unhappy—— ?”’ There was no reply, but the sounds 
ceased abruptly. He stretched his hand out and touched 
him. The body did not stir. 

** Are you awake ? ”’ for it occurred to him that the man 
was crying in his sleep. “‘ Are you cold ? ’’ He noticed that 
his feet, which were uncovered, projected beyond the 
mouth of the tent. He spread an extra fold of his own 
blankets over them. The guide had slipped down in his 
bed, and the branches seemed to have been dragged with 
him. He was afraid to pull the body back again, for fear of 
waking him. 

One or two tentative questions he ventured softly, but 
though he waited for several minutes there came no reply, 
nor any sign of movement. Presently he heard his regular 
and quiet breathing, and putting his hand again gently on 
the breast, felt the steady rise and fall beneath. 

** Let me know if anything’s wrong,”’ he whispered, “ or 
if I can do anything. Wake me at once if you feel—queer.”’ 

He hardly knew quite what to say. He lay down again, 
thinking and wondering what it all meant. Défago, of 
course, had been crying in his sleep. Some dream or other 
had afflicted him. Yet never in his life would he forget that 
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pitiful sound of sobbing, and the feeling that the whole 
awful wilderness of woods listened. .. . 

His own mind busied itself for a long time with the 
recent events, of which this took its mysterious place as one, 
and though his reason successfully argued away all un- 
welcome suggestions, a sensation of uneasiness remained, 
resisting ejection, very deep-seated—peculiar beyond 
ordinary. 


IV 


But sleep, in the long run, proves greater than all 
emotions. His thoughts soon wandered again ; he lay there, 
warm as a toast, exceedingly weary ; the night soothed and 
comforted, blunting the edges of memory and alarm. 
Half-an-hour later he was oblivious of everything in the 
outer world about him. 

Yet sleep, in this case, was his great enemy, concealing 
all approaches, smothering the warning of his nerves. 

As, sometimes, in a nightmare events crowd upon each 
others’ heels with a conviction of dreadfullest reality, yet 
some inconsistent detail accuses the whole display of in- 
completeness and disguise, so the events that now followed, 
though they actually happened, persuaded the mind some- 
how that the detail which could explain them had been 
overlooked in the confusion, and that therefore they were 
but partly true, the rest delusion. At the back of the sleeper’s 
mind something remains awake, ready to let slip the judg- 
ment, ‘‘ All this is not quite real ; when you wake up you'll 
understand.” 

And thus, in a way, it was with Simpson. The events, 
not wholly inexplicable or incredible in themselves, yet 
remain for the man who saw and heard them a sequence of 
separate acts of cold horror, because the little piece that 
might have made the puzzle clear lay concealed or over- 
looked. 

So far as he can recall, it was a violent movement, 
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running downwards through the tent towards the door, 
that first woke him and made him aware that his companion 
was sitting bolt upright beside him—quivering. Hours must 
have passed, for it was the pale gleam of the dawn that 
revealed his outline against the canvas. This time the man 
was not crying ; he was quaking like a leaf ; the trembling 
he felt plainly through the blankets down the entire length 
of his own body. Défago had huddled down against him 
for protection, shrinking away from something that 
apparently concealed itself near the door-flaps of the little 
tent. 

Simpson thereupon called out in a loud voice some 
question or other—in the first bewilderment of waking he 
does not remember exactly what—and the man made no 
reply. The atmosphere and feeling of true nightmare lay 
horribly about him, making movement and speech both 
difficult. At first, indeed, he was not sure where he was— 
whether in one of the earlier camps, or at home in his bed 
at Aberdeen. The sense of confusion was very troubling. 

And next—almost simultaneous with his waking, it 
seemed—the profound stillness of the dawn outside was 
shattered by a most uncommon sound. It came without 
warning, or audible approach ; and it was unspeakably 
dreadful. It was a voice, Simpson declares, possibly a 
human voice ; hoarse yet plaintive—a soft, roaring voice 
close outside the tent, overhead rather than upon the 
ground, of immense volume, while in some strange way 
most penetratingly and seductively sweet. It rang out, too, 
in three separate and distinct notes, or cries, that bore in 
some odd fashion a resemblance, far-fetched yet recognis- 
able, to the name of the guide: “‘ Dé—fa—go !”’ 

The student admits he is unable to describe it quite 
intelligently, for it was unlike any sound he had ever 
heard in his life, and combined a blending of such contrary 
qualities. “‘ A sort of windy, crying voice,’’ he calls it, ‘‘ as 
of something lonely and untamed, wild and of abominable 
power. ...” 
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And, even before it ceased, dropping back into the great 
gulfs of silence, the guide beside him had sprung to his 
feet with an answering though unintelligible cry. He 
blundered against the tent-pole with violence, shaking the 
whole structure, spreading his arms out frantically for more 
room, and kicking his legs impetuously free of the clinging 
blankets. For a second, perhaps two, he stood upright by 
the door, his outline dark against the pallor of the dawn ; 
then, with a furious, rushing speed, before his companion 
could move a hand to stop him, he shot with a plunge 
through the flaps of canvas—and was gone. And as 
he went—so astonishingly fast that the voice could 
actually be heard dying in the distance—he called aloud 
in tones of anguished terror that at the same time 
held something strangely like the frenzied exultation of 
delight— 

““Oh! oh! My feet of fire! My burning feet of fire ! 
Oh ! oh! This height of fiery speed ! ”’ 

And then the distance quickly buried it, and the deep 
silence of very early morning descended upon the forest as 
before. 

It had all come about with such rapidity that, but for 
the evidence of the empty bed beside him, Simpson could 
almost have believed it to have been the memory of a 
nightmare carried over from sleep. He still felt the warm 
pressure of that vanished body against his side ; there lay 
the twisted blankets in a heap ; the very tent yet trembled 
with the vehemence of the impetuous departure. The 
strange words rang in his ears, as though he still heard 
them in the distance—wild language of a suddenly stricken 
mind. Moreover, it was not only the senses of sight and 
hearing that reported uncommon things to his brain, for 
even while the man cried and ran, he had become aware 
that a strange perfume, faint yet pungent, pervaded the 
interior of the tent. And it was at this point, it seems, 
brought to himself by the consciousness that his nostrils 
were taking this distressing odour down into his throat, 
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that he found his courage, sprang quickly to his feet 
and went out. 

The grey light of dawn that dropped, cold and glimmer- 
ing, between the trees revealed the scene tolerably well. 
There stood the tent behind him, soaked with dew ; the 
dark ashes of the fire, still warm ; the lake, white beneath 
a coating of mist, the islands rising darkly out of it like 
objects packed in wool; and patches of snow beyond 
among the clearer spaces of the Bush—everything cold, 
still, waiting for the sun. But nowhere a sign of the vanished 
guide—still doubtless, flying at frantic speed through the 
frozen woods. There was not even the sound of disappearing 
footsteps, nor the echoes of the dying voice. He had gone— 
utterly. 

There was nothing ; nothing but the sense of his recent 
presence, so strongly left behind about the camp ; and— 
this penetrating, all-pervading odour. 

And even this was now rapidly disappearing in its turn. 
In spite of his exceeding mental perturbation, Simpson 
struggled hard to detect its nature, and define it, but the 
ascertaining of an elusive scent, not recognised subcon- 
sciously and at once, is a very subtle operation of the mind. 
And he failed. It was gone before he could properly seize 
or name it. Approximate description, even, seems to have 
been difficult, for it was unlike any smell he knew. Acrid 
rather, not unlike the odour of a lion, he thinks, yet softer 
and not wholly unpleasing, with something almost sweet in 
it that reminded him of the scent of decaying garden leaves, 
earth, and the myriad, nameless perfumes that make up the 
odour of a big forest. Yet the “ odour of lions ”’ is the phrase 
with which he usually sums it all up. 

Then—it was wholly gone, and he found himself standing 
by the ashes of the fire in a state of amazement and stupid 
terror that left him the helpless prey of anything that chose 
to happen. Had a musk-rat poked its pointed muzzle over 
a rock, or a squirrel scuttled in that instant down the bark 
of a tree, he would most likely have collapsed without more 
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ado and fainted. For he felt about the whole affair the touch 
somewhere of a great Outer Horror . . . and his scattered 
powers had not as yet had time to collect themselves into 
a definite attitude of fighting self-control. 

Nothing did happen, however. A great kiss of wind ran 
softly through the awakening forest, and a few maple 
leaves here and there rustled tremblingly to earth. The sky 
seemed to grow suddenly much lighter. Simpson felt the 
cool air upon his cheek and uncovered head ; realised that 
he was shivering with the cold ; and, making a great effort, 
realised next that he was alone in the Bush—and that he 
was called upon to take immediate steps to find and succour 
his vanished companion. 

Make an effort, accordingly, he did, though an ill- 
calculated and futile one. With that wilderness of trees 
about him, the sheet of water cutting him off behind, and 
the horror of that wild cry in his blood, he did what any 
other inexperienced man would have done in similar 
bewilderment : he ran about, without any sense of direc- 
tion, like a frantic child, and called loudly without ceasing 
the name of the guide— 

** Défago ! Défago !| Défago !’’ he yelled, and the trees 
gave him back the name as often as he shouted, only a 
little softened—‘‘ Défago ! Défago ! Défago ! ’’ 

He followed the trail that lay for a short distance across 
the patches of snow, and then lost it again where the trees 
grew too thickly for snow to lie. He shouted till he was 
hoarse, and till the sound of his own voice in all that 
unanswering and listening world began to frighten him. 
His confusion increased in direct ratio to the violence of his 
efforts. His distress became formidably acute, till at length 
his exertions defeated their own object, and from sheer 
exhaustion he headed back to the camp again. It remains a 
wonder that he ever found his way. It was with great 
difficulty, and only after numberless false clues, that he at 
last saw the white tent between the trees, and so reached 
safety. 

Tp 
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Exhaustion then applied its own remedy, and he grew 
calmer. He made the fire and breakfasted. Hot coffee and 
bacon put a little sense and judgment into him again, and 
he realised that he had been behaving like a boy. He now 
made another, and more successful attempt to face the 
situation collectedly, and a nature naturally plucky coming 
to his assistance, he decided that he must first make as 
thorough a search as possible, failing success in which, he 
must find his way to the home camp as best he could and 
bring help. 

And this was what he did. Taking food, matches and 
rifle with him, and a small axe to blaze the trees against his 
return journey, he set forth. It was eight o’clock when he 
started, the sun shining over the tops of the trees in a sky 
without clouds. Pinned to a stake by the fire he left a note in 
case Défago returned while he was away. 

This time, according to a careful plan, he took a new 
direction, intending to make a wide sweep that must sooner 
or later cut into indications of the guide’s trail ; and, before 
he had gone a quarter of a mile he came across the tracks 
of a large animal in the snow, and beside it the light and 
smaller tracks of what were beyond question human feet 
—the feet of Défago. The relief he at once experienced was 
natural, though brief; for at first sight he saw in these 
tracks a simple explanation of the whole matter : these 
big marks had surely been left by a bull moose that, wind 
against it, had blundered upon the camp, and uttered its 
singular cry of warning and alarm the moment its mistake 
was apparent. Défago, in whom the hunting instinct was 
developed to the point of uncanny perfection, had scented 
the brute coming down the wind hours before. His excite- 
ment and disappearance were due, of course, to—to 


Then the impossible explanation at which he grasped 
as common sense showed him mercilessly that none of this 
was true. No guide, much less a guide like Défago, could 
have acted in so irrational a way, going off even without 
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his rifle . . .! The whole affair demanded a far more 
complicated elucidation, when he remembered the details 
of it all—the cry of terror, the amazing language, the grey 
face of horror when his nostrils first caught the new odour ; 
that muffled sobbing in the darkness, and—for this, too, 
now came back to him dimly—the man’s original aversion 
for this particular bit of country... . 

Besides, now that he examined them closer, these were 
not the tracks of a moose at all ! Hank had explained to 
him the outline of a bull’s hoofs, of a cow’s or calf’s, too, 
for that matter ; he had drawn them clearly on a strip of 
birch bark. And these were wholly different. They were 
big, round, ample, and with no pointed outline as of sharp 
hoofs. He wondered for a moment whether bear-tracks 
were like that. There was no other animal he could think 
of, for caribou did not come so far south at this season, and, 
even if they did, would leave hoof-marks. 

They were ominous signs—these mysterious writings 
left in the snow by the unknown creature that had lured a 
human being away from safety—and when he coupled them 
in his imagination with that haunting sound that broke the 
stillness of the dawn, a momentary dizziness shook his 
mind, distressing him again beyond belief. He felt the 
threatening aspect of it all. And, stooping down to examine 
the marks more closely, he caught a faint whiff of that sweet 
yet pungent odour that made him instantly straighten up. 
again, fighting a sensation almost of nausea. 

Then his memory played him another evil trick. He 
suddenly recalled those uncovered feet projecting beyond 
the edge of the tent, and the body’s appearance of having 
been dragged towards the opening ; the man’s shrinking 
from something by the door when he woke later. The 
details now beat against his trembling mind with concerted 
attack. They seemed to gather in those deep spaces of the 
silent forest about him, where the host of trees stood waiting, 
listening, watching to see what he would do. The woods 
were closing round him. : 
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With the persistence of true pluck, however, Simpson 
went forward, following the tracks as best he could, 
smothering these ugly emotions that sought to weaken his 
will. He blazed innumerable trees as he went, ever fearful 
of being unable to find the way back, and calling aloud at 
intervals of a few seconds the name of the guide. The dull 
tapping of the axe upon the massive trunks, and the un- 
natural accents of his own voice became at length sounds 
that he even dreaded to make, dreaded to hear. For they 
drew attention without ceasing to his presence and exact 
whereabouts, and if it were really the case that something 
was hunting himself down in the same way that he was 
hunting down another 

With a strong effort, he crushed the thought out the 
instant it rose. It was the beginning, he realised, of a 
bewilderment utterly diabolical in kind that would speedily 
destroy him. 





Although the snow was not continuous, lying merely 
in shallow flurries over the more open spaces, he found no 
difficulty in following the tracks for the first few miles. 
They went straight as a ruled line wherever the trees per- 
mitted. The stride soon began to increase in length, till it 
finally assumed proportions that seemed absolutely im- 
possible for any ordinary animal to have made. Like huge 
flying leaps they became. One of these he measured, and 
though he knew that “ stretch ’’ of eighteen feet must be 
somehow wrong, he was at a complete loss to understand 
why he found no signs on the snow between the extreme 
points. But what perplexed him even more, making him 
feel his vision had gone utterly awry, was that Défago’s 
stride increased in the same manner, and finally covered 
the same incredible distances. It looked as if the great beast 
had lifted him with it and carried him across these aston- 
ishing intervals. Simpson, who was much longer in the 
limb, found that he could not compass even half the stretch 
by taking a running jump. , 
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And the sight of these huge tracks, running side by side, 
silent evidence of a dreadful journey in which terror or 
madness had urged to impossible results, was profoundly 
moving. It shocked him in the secret depths of his soul. It 
was the most horrible thing his eyes had ever looked upon. 
He began to follow them mechanically, absent-mindedly 
almost, ever peering over his shoulder to see if he, too, were 
being followed by something with a gigantic tread... . 
And soon it came about that he no longer quite realised 
what it was they signified—these impressions left upon the 
snow by something nameless and untamed, always accom- 
panied by the footmarks of the little French Canadian, his 
guide, his comrade, the man who had shared his tent a 
few hours before, chatting, laughing, even singing by his 
SIDES i)4.- 


V 


For a man of his years and inexperience, only a canny 
Scot, perhaps, grounded in common sense and established 
in logic, could have preserved even that measure of balance 
that this youth somehow or other did manage to preserve 
through the whole adventure. Otherwise, two things he 
presently noticed, while forging pluckily ahead, must have 
sent him headlong back to the comparative safety of his 
tent, instead of only making his hands close more tightly 
upon the rifle-stock, while his heart, trained for the Wee 
Kirk, sent a wordless prayer winging its way to heaven. 
Both tracks, he saw, had undergone a change, and this 
change, so far as it concerned the footsteps of the man, 
was in some undecipherable manner—appalling. 

It was in the bigger tracks he first noticed this, and for a 
long time he could not quite believe his eyes. Was it the 
blown leaves that produced odd effects of light and shade, 
or that the dry snow, drifting like finely-ground rice about 
the edges, cast shadows and high lights ? Or was it actually 
the fact that the great marks had become faintly coloured ? 
For round about the deep, plunging holes of the animal 
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there now appeared a mysterious, reddish tinge that was 
more like an effect of light than of anything that dyed the 
substance of the snow itself. Every mark had it, and had it 
increasingly—this indistinct fiery tinge that painted a new 
touch of ghastliness into the picture. 

But when, wholly unable to explain or credit it, he turned 
his attention to the other tracks to discover if they, too, bore 
similar witness, he noticed that these had meanwhile 
undergone a change that was infinitely worse, and charged 
with far more horrible suggestion. For, in the last hundred 
yards or so, he saw that they had grown gradually into the 
semblance of the parent tread. Imperceptibly the change 
had come about, yet unmistakably. It was hard to see where 
the change first began. The result, however, was beyond 
question. Smaller, neater, more cleanly modelled, they 
formed now an exact and careful duplicate of the larger 
tracks beside him. The feet that produced them had, 
therefore, also changed. And something in his mind reared 
up with loathing and with terror as he saw it. 

Simpson, for the first time, hesitated ; then, ashamed 
of his alarm and indecision, took a few hurried steps ahead ; 
‘the next instant stopped dead in his tracks. Immediately 
in front of him all signs of the trail ceased ; both tracks 
came to an abrupt end. On all sides, for a hundred yards 
and more, he searched in vain for the least indication of 
their continuance. There was—nothing. 

The trees were very thick just there, big trees all of them, 
spruce, cedar, hemlock ; there was no underbrush. He 
stood, looking about him, all distraught ; bereft of any 
power of judgment. Then he set to work to search again, 
and again, and yet again, but always with the same result : 
‘nothing. The feet that printed the surface of the snow thus 
far had now, apparently, left the ground ! 

And it was in that moment of distress and confusion that 
‘the whip of terror laid its most nicely calculated Jash about 
his heart. It dropped with deadly effect upon the sorest 
spot of all, completely unnerving him. He had been 
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secretly dreading all the timé that it would come—and 
come it did. 

Far overhead, muted by great height and distance, 
strangely thinned and wailing, he heard the crying voice 
of Défago, the guide. 

The sound dropped upon him out of that still, wintry 
sky with an effect of dismay and terror unsurpassed. The 
rifle fell to his feet. He stood motionless an instant, listening 
as it were with his whole body, then staggered back against 
the nearest tree for support, disorganised hopelessly in mind 
and spirit. To him, in that moment, it seemed the most 
shattering and dislocating experience he had ever known, 
so that his heart emptied itself of all feeling whatsoever as 
by a sudden draught. 

“Oh ! oh! This fiery height ! Oh, my feet of fire ! My 
burning feet of fire...!’’ ran in far, beseeching accents 
of indescribable appeal this voice of anguish down the sky. 
Once it called—then silence through all the listening 
wilderness of trees. 

And Simpson, scarcely knowing what he did, presently 
found himself running wildly to and fro, searching, calling, 
tripping over roots and boulders, and flinging himself in a 
frenzy of undirected pursuit after the Caller. Behind the 
screen of memory and emotion with which experience veils 
events, he plunged, distracted and half-deranged, picking 
up false lights like a ship at sea, terror in his eyes and heart 
and soul. For the Panic of the Wilderness had called to him 
in that far voice—the Power of untamed Distance—the 
Enticement of the Desolation that destroys. He knew in that 
moment of all the pains of someone hopelessly and irretriev- 
ably lost, suffering the lust and travail of a soul in the final 
Loneliness. A vision of Défago, eternally hunted, driven and 
pursued across the skiey vastness of those ancient forests, 
fled like a flame across the dark ruin of his thoughts. .... 
« It seemed ages before he could find anything in the chaos 
of his disorganised sensations to which he could anchor 
himself steady for a moment, and think... . 
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The cry was not repeated ; ‘his own hoarse calling brought 
no response ; the inscrutable forces of the Wild had sum- 
moned their victim beyond recall—and held him fast. 


Yet he searched and called, it seems, for hours after- 
wards, for it was late in the afternoon when at length he 
decided to abandon a useless pursuit and return to his 
camp on the shores of Fifty Island Water. Even then he 
went with reluctance, that crying voice still echoing in his 
ears. With difficulty he found his rifle and the homeward 
trail. The concentration necessary to follow the badly 
blazed trees, and a biting hunger that gnawed, helped to 
keep his mind steady. Otherwise, he admits, the temporary 
aberration he had suffered might have been prolonged to 
the point of positive disaster. Gradually the ballast shifted 
back again, and he regained something that approached his 
normal equilibrium. 

But for all that the journey through the gathering dusk 
was miserably haunted. He heard innumerable following 
footsteps ; voices that laughed and whispered ; and saw 
figures crouching behind trees and boulders, making signs 
to one another for a concerted attack the moment he had 
passed. The creeping murmur of the wind made him start 
and listen. He went stealthily, trying to hide where possible, 
and making as little sound as he could. The shadows of the 
woods, hitherto protective or covering merely, had now 
become menacing, challenging ; and the pageantry in his 
frightened mind masked a host of possibilities that were all 
the more ominous for being obscure. ‘The presentiment of a 
nameless doom lurked ill-concealed behind every detail of 
what had happened. 

It was really admirable how he emerged victor in the 
end ; men of riper powers and experience might have come 
through the ordeal with less success. He had himself toler- 
ably well in hand, all things considered, and his plan of 
action proves it. Sleep being absolutely out of the question, 
and travelling an unknown trail in the darkness equally 
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impracticable, he sat up the whole of that night, rifle in 
hand, before a fire he never for a single moment allowed to 
die down. The severity of the haunted vigil marked his 
soul for life ; but it was successfully accomplished ; and 
with the very first signs of dawn he set forth upon the long 
return journey to the home-camp to get help. As before, 
he left a written note to explain his absence, and to indicate 
where he had left a plentiful cache of food and matches— 
though he had no expectation that any human hands would 
find them ! 

How Simpson found his way alone by lake and forest 
might well make a story in itself, for to hear him tell it is 
to know the passionate loneliness of soul that a man can 
feel when the Wilderness holds him in the hollow of its 
illimitable hand—and laughs. It is also to admire his 
indomitable pluck. 

He claims no skill, declaring that he followed the almost 
invisible trail mechanically, and without thinking. And this, 
doubtless, is the truth. He relied upon the guiding of the 
unconscious mind, which is instinct. Perhaps, too, some 
sense of orientation, known to animals and primitive men, 
may have helped as well, for through all that tangled region 
he succeeded in reaching the exact spot where Défago had 
hidden the canoe nearly three days before with the remark, 
** Strike doo west across the lake into the sun to find the 
camp.”’ 

There was not much sun left to guide him, but he used 
his compass to the best of his ability, embarking in the 
frail craft for the last twelve miles of his journey with a 
sensation of immense relief that the forest was at last behind 
him. And, fortunately, the water was calm ; he took his line 
across the centre of the lake instead of coasting round the 
shores for another twenty miles. Fortunately, too, the other 
hunters were back. The light of their fires furnished a 
steering-point without which he might have searched all 
night long for the actual position of the camp. 

It was close upon midnight all the same when his canoe 
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grated on the sandy cove, and Hank, Punk and his uncle, 
disturbed in their sleep by his cries, ran quickly down and 
helped a very exhausted and broken specimen of Scotch 
humanity over the rocks towards a dying fire. 


VI 


The sudden entrance of his prosaic uncle into this world 
of wizardry and horror that had haunted him without 
interruption now for two days and two nights, had the 
immediate effect of giving to the affair an entirely new 
aspect. The sound of that crisp “ Hulloa, my boy ! And 
what’s up now?’ and the grasp of that dry and vigorous 
hand introduced another standard of judgment. A revulsion 
of feeling washed through him. He realised that he had let 
himself “‘ go ’’ rather badly. He even felt vaguely ashamed 
of himself. The native hard-headedness of his race re- 
claimed him. 

And this doubtless explains why he found it so hard to 
tell that group round the fire—everything. He told enough, 
however, for the immediate decision to be arrived at that a 
relief party must start at the earliest possible moment, and 
that Simpson, in order to guide it capably, must first have 
food, and, above all, sleep. Dr. Cathcart observing the 
lad’s condition more shrewdly than his patient knew, gave 
him a very slight injection of morphine. For six hours he 
slept like the dead. 

‘From the description carefully written out afterwards 
by this student of divinity, it appears that the account he 
gave to the astonished group omitted sundry vital and 
important details. He declares that, with his uncle’s whole- 
‘some, matter-of-fact countenance staring him in the face, 
he simply had not the courage to mention them. Thus, 
all the search-party gathered, it would seem, was that 
Défago had suffered in the night an acute and inexplicable 
attack of mania, had imagined himself “ called ’’? by some- 
one or something, and had plunged into the bush after it 
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without food or rifle, where he must die a horrible and 
lingering death by cold and starvation unless he could be 
found and rescued in time. “ In time,’’ moreover, meant 
* at once.” 

In the course of the following day, however—they were 
off by seven, leaving Punk in charge with instructions to 
have food and fire always ready—Simpson found it possible 
to tell his uncle a good deal more of the story’s true in- 
wardness, without divining that it was drawn out of him as 
a matter of fact by a very subtle form of cross-examination. 
By the time they reached the beginning of the trail, where 
the canoe was laid up against the return journey, he had 
mentioned how Défago spoke vaguely of ‘‘ something he 
called a ‘ Wendigo ’ ’’; how he cried in his sleep ; how he 
imagined an unusual scent about the camp; and had 
betrayed other symptoms of mental excitement. He also 
admitted the bewildering effect of “ that extraordinary 
odour ’’ upon himself, “ pungent and acrid like the odour 
of lions.”? And by the time they were within an easy hour 
of Fifty Island Water he had let slip the further fact—a 
foolish avowal of his own hysterical condition, as he felt 
afterwards—that he had heard the vanished guide call 
“for help.’? He omitted the singular phrases used, for he 
simply could not bring himself to repeat the preposterous 
language. Also, while describing how the man’s footsteps in 
the snow had gradually assumed an exact miniature like- 
ness of the animal’s plunging tracks, he left out the fact that 
they measured a wholly incredible distance. It seemed a 
question, nicely balanced between individual pride and 
honesty, what he should reveal and what suppress. He 
mentioned the fiery tinge in the snow, for instance, yet 
shrank from telling that body. and bed had been partly 
dragged out of the tent.... 

With the net result that Dr. Cathcart, adroit psychologist 
that he fancied himself to be, had assured him clearly 
enough exactly where his mind, influenced by loneliness, 
bewilderment and terror, had yielded to the strain and 
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invited delusion. While praising his conduct, he managed 
at the same time to point out where, when, and how his 
mind had gone astray. He made his nephew think him- 
self finer than he was by judicious praise, yet more foolish 
than he was by minimising the value of his evidence. 
Like many another materialist, that is, he lied cleverly on 
the basis of insufficient knowledge, because the know- 
ledge supplied seemed to his own particular intelligence 
inadmissible. 

“The spell of these terrible solitudes,’’ he said, ‘‘ cannot 
leave any mind untouched, any mind, that is, possessed of 
the higher imaginative qualities. It has worked upon yours 
exactly as it worked upon my own when I was your age. 
The animal that haunted your little camp was undoubtedly 
a moose, for the ‘ belling ’ of a moose may have, sometimes, 
a very peculiar quality of sound. The coloured appearance 
of the big tracks was obviously a defect of vision in your own 
eyes produced by excitement. The size and stretch of the 
tracks we shall prove when we come to them. But the 
hallucination of an audible voice, of course, is one of the 
commonest forms of delusion due to mental excitement—an 
excitement, my dear boy, perfectly excusable, and, let me 
add, wonderfully controlled by you under the circumstances. 
For the rest, I am bound to say, you have acted with a 
splendid courage, for the terror of feeling oneself lost in 
this wilderness is nothing short of awful, and, had I been in 
your place, I don’t for a moment believe I could have 
behaved with one quarter of your wisdom and decision. 
The only thing I find it uncommonly difficult to explain is 
—that—damned odour.”’ 

“It made me feel sick, I assure you,’’ declared his 
nephew, “‘ positively dizzy !’’ His uncle’s attitude of calm 
omniscience, merely because he knew more psychological 
formule, made him slightly defiant. It was so easy to be 
wise in the explanation of an experience one has not 
personally witnessed. ‘A kind of desolate and terrible 
odour is the only way I can describe it,’’ he concluded, 
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glancing at the features of the quiet, unemotional man 
beside him. 

“I can only marvel,’? was the reply, ‘“‘ that under the 
circumstances it did not seem to you even worse.’’ The dry 
words, Simpson knew, hovered between the truth, and his 
uncle’s interpretation of “ the truth.” 


And so at last they came to the little camp and found 
the tent still standing, the remains of the fire, and the piece 
of paper pinned to a stake beside it—untouched. The 
cache, poorly contrived by inexperienced hands, however, 
had been discovered and opened—by musk rats, mink and 
squirrel. The matches lay scattered about the opening, 
but the food had been taken to the last crumb. 

** Well, fellers, he ain’t here,’’ exclaimed Hank loudly 
after his fashion, ‘‘ and that’s as sartain as the coal supply 
down below ! But whar he’s got to by this time is ’bout as 
onsartain as the trade in crowns in t’other place.’? The 
presence of a divinity student was no barrier to his language 
at such a time, though for the reader’s sake it may be 
severely edited. “‘ I propose,’’ he added, “‘ that we start out 
at once an’ hunt for’m like hell !”’ 

The gloom of Défago’s probable fate oppressed the 
whole party with a sense of dreadful gravity the moment 
they saw the familiar signs of recent occupancy. Especially 
the tent, with the bed of balsam branches still smoothed 
and flattened by the pressure of his body, seemed to bring 
his presence near to them. Simpson, feeling vaguely as if 
his words were somehow at stake, went about explaining 
particulars in a hushed tone. He was much calmer now, 
though overwearied with the strain of his many journeys. 
His uncle’s method of explaining—‘ explaining away,”’ 
rather—the details still fresh in his haunted memory helped, 
too, to put ice upon his emotions. 

‘¢ And that’s the direction he ran off in,”’ he said to his 
two companions, pointing in the direction where the guide 
had vanished that morning in the grey dawn. “‘ Straight 
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down there he ran like a deer, in between the birch and 
the hemlock... .” 

Hank and Dr. Cathcart exchanged glances. 

‘** And it was about two miles down there, in a straight 
line,”’ continued the other, speaking with something of the 
former terror in his voice, ‘‘ that I followed his trail to the 
place where—it stopped—dead ! ”’ 

“* And where you heered him callin’ an’ caught the 
stench, an’ all the rest of the wicked entertainment,”’ cried 
Hank, with a volubility that betrayed his keen distress. 

** And where your excitement overcame you to the point 
of producing illusions,’? added Dr. Cathcart under his 
breath, yet not so low that his nephew did not hear it. 


It was early in the afternoon, for they had travelled 
quickly, and there were still a good two hours of daylight 
left. Dr. Cathcart and Hank lost no time in beginning the 
search, but Simpson was too exhausted to accompany 
them. Théy would follow the blazed marks on the trees, 
and where possible, his footsteps. Meanwhile the best 
thing he could do was to keep a good fire going, and rest. 

But after something like three hours’ search, the darkness 
already down, the two men returned to camp with nothing 
to report. Fresh snow had covered all signs, and though 
they had followed the blazed trees to the spot where 
Simpson had turned back, they had not discovered the 
smallest indications of a human being—or, for that matter, 
of an animal. There were no fresh tracks of any kind ; the 
snow lay undisturbed. 

It was difficult to know what was best to do, though in 
reality there was nothing more they could do. They might 
stay and search for weeks without much chance of success. 
The fresh snow destroyed their only hope, and they 
gathered round the fire for supper, a gloomy and despond- 
ent party. The facts, indeed, were sad enough, for Défago 
had a wife at Rat Portage, and his earnings were the 
family’s sole means of support. 
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' Now that the whole truth in all its ugliness was out, it 
seemed useless to deal in further disguise or pretence. They 
talked openly of the facts and probabilities. It was not the 
first time, even in the experience of Dr. Cathcart,. that a 
man had yielded to the singular seduction of the Solitudes 
and gone out of his mind ; Défago, moreover, was pre- 
disposed to something of the sort, for he already had the 
touch of melancholia in his blood, and his fibre was weak- 
ened by bouts of drinking that often lasted for weeks at a 
time. Something on this trip—one might never know pre- 
cisely what—had sufficed to push him over the line, that 
was all. And he had gone, gone off into the great wilderness 
of trees and lakes to die by starvation and exhaustion. The 
chances against his finding camp again were overwhelming; 
the delirium that was upon him would also doubtless have 
increased, and it was quite likely he might do violence to 
himself and so hasten his cruel fate. Even while they talked, 
indeed, the end had probably come. On the suggestion of 
Hank, his old pal, however, they proposed to wait a little 
longer and devote the whole of the following day, from 
dawn to darkness, to the most systematic search they could 
devise. They would divide the territory between them. 
They discussed their plan in great detail. All that men 
could do they would do. 

_ And, meanwhile, they talked about the parceulat form 
in which the singular Panic of the Wilderness had made its 
attack upon the mind of the unfortunate guide. Hank, 
though familiar with the legend in its general outline, 
obviously did not welcome the turn the conversation had 
taken. He contributed little, though that little was ilumin- 
ating. For he admitted that a story ran over all this section 
of country to the effect that several Indians had “ seen the 
Wendigo ’’ along the shores of Fifty Island Water in the 
‘‘ fall? of last year, and that this was the true reason of 
Défago’s disinclination to hunt there. Hank doubtless felt 
that he had in a sense helped his old pal to death by over- 
persuading him. ‘“‘ When an Indian goes crazy,’ he 
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explained, talking to himself more than to the others, it 
seemed, “it’s always put that he’s ‘seen the Wendigo.’ 
An’ pore old Défago was superstitious down to his very 
heels... !” 

And then Simpson, feeling the atmosphere more sym- 
pathetic, told over again the full story of his astonishing 
tale ; he left out no details this time ; he mentioned his own 
sensations and gripping fears. He only omitted the strange 
language used. 

‘“‘ But Défago surely had already told you all these details 
of the Wendigo legend, my dear fellow,’’ insisted the 
doctor. ‘‘ I mean, he had talked about it, and thus put into 
your mind the ideas which your own excitement afterwards 
developed ? ”’ 

Whereupon Simpson again repeated the facts. Défago, 
he declared, had barely mentioned the beast. He, Simpson, 
knew nothing of the story, and, so far as he remembered, 
had never even read about it. Even the word was unfamiliar. 

Of course he was telling the truth, and Dr. Cathcart was 
reluctantly compelled to admit the singular character of 
the whole affair. He did not do this in words so much as in 
manner, however. He kept his back against a good, stout 
tree ; he poked the fire into a blaze the moment it showed 
signs of dying down ; he was quicker than any of them to 
notice the least sound in the night about them—a fish 
jumping in the lake, a twig snapping in the bush, the 
dropping of occasional fragments of frozen snow from the 
branches overhead where the heat loosened them. His voice, 
too, changed a little in quality, becoming a shade less 
confident, lower also in tone. Fear, to put it plainly, 
hovered close about that little camp, and though all three 
would have been glad to speak of other matters, the only 
thing they seemed able to discuss was this—the source of 
their fear. They tried other subjects in vain; there was 
nothing to say about them. Hank was the most honest of 
the group ; he said next to nothing. He never once, however, 
turned his back to the darkness. His face was always to the 
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forest, and when wood was needed he didn’t go farther than 
was necessary to get it. 


Vil 


A wall of silence wrapped them in, for the snow, though 
not thick, was sufficient to deaden any noise, and the frost 
held things pretty tight besides. No sound but their voices 
and the soft roar of the flames made itself heard. Only, 
from time to time, something soft as the flutter of a pine- 
moth’s wings went past them through the air. No one 
seemed anxious to go to bed. The hours slipped towards 
midnight. 

“The legend is picturesque enough,’’ observed the 
doctor after one of the longer pauses, speaking to break it 
rather than because he had anything to say, “for the 
Wendigo is simply the Call of the Wild personified, which 
some natures hear to their own destruction.”’ 

‘‘ That’s about it,’? Hank said presently. “ An’ there’s 
no misunderstandin’ when you hear it. It calls you by 
name right ’nough.”’ 

Another pause followed. Then Dr. Cathcart came back 

to the forbidden subject with a rush that made the others 
jump. 
‘* The allegory ts significant,’ he remarked, looking 
about him into the darkness, ‘‘ for the Voice, they say, 
resembles all the minor sounds of the Bush—wind, falling 
water, cries of animals, and so forth. And, once the victim 
hears that—he’s off for good, of course ! His most vulnerable 
points, moreover, are said to be the feet and the eyes ; the 
feet, you see, for the lust of wandering, and the eyes for the 
lust of beauty. The poor beggar goes at such a dreadful 
speed that he bleeds beneath the eyes, and his feet burn.” 

Dr. Cathcart, as he spoke, continued to peer uneasily 
into the surrounding gloom. His voice sank to a hushed tone. 

“The Wendigo,’’ he added, “is said to burn his feet— 
owing to the friction, apparently caused by its tremendous 
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velocity—till they drop off, and new ones form exactly like 
its Own.” 

Simpson listened in horrified amazement ; but it was 
the pallor on Hank’s face that fascinated him most. He 
would willingly have stopped his ears and closed his eyes, 
had he dared. 

** It don’t always keep to the ground neither,”’ came in 
Hank’s slow, heavy drawl, “for it goes so high that he 
thinks the stars have set him all a-fire. An’ it’]] take great 
thumpin’ jumps sometimes, an’ run along the tops of the 
trees, carrying its partner with it, an’ then droppin’ him 
jest as a fish-hawk ’Il drop a pickerel to kill it before eatin’. 
An’ its food, of all the muck in the whole Bush is—moss ! ”’ 
And he laughed a short, unnatural laugh. “ It’s a moss- 
eater, is the Wendigo,”’ he added, looking up excitedly into 
the faces of his companions, “‘ moss-eater,”’ he repeated, 
with a string of the most outlandish oaths he could invent. 

But Simpson now understood the true purpose of all this 
talk. What these two men, each strong and “ experienced ”’ 
in his own way, dreaded more than anything else was— 
silence. They were talking against time. They were also 
talking against darkness, against the invasion of panic, 
against the admission reflection might bring that they were 
in an enemy’s country—against anything, in fact, rather 
than allow their inmost thoughts to assume control. He 
himself, already initiated by the awful vigil with terror, 
was beyond both of them in this respect. He had reached 
the stage where he was immune. But these two, the scoffing, 
analytical doctor, and the honest, dogged backwoodsman, 
each sat trembling in the depths of his being. 

Thus the hours passed ; and thus, with lowered voice 
and a kind of taut inner resistance of spirit, this little group 
of humanity sat in the jaws of the wilderness and talked 
foolishly of the terrible and haunting legend. It was an 
unequal contest, all things considered, for the wilderness 
had already the advantage of first attack—and of a hostage. 
The fate of their comrade hung over them with a steadily 
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increasing weight of oppression that finally became in- 
supportable. 

It was Hank, after a pause longer than the preceding 
ones that no one seemed able to break, who first let loose 
all this pent-up emotion in very unexpected fashion, by 
springing suddenly to his feet and letting out the most ear- 
shattering yell imaginable into the night. He could not 
contain himself any longer, it seemed. To make it carry 
even beyond an ordinary cry he interrupted its rhythm by 
shaking the palm of his hand before his mouth. 

*“* That’s for Défago,”’ he said, looking down at the other 
two with a queer, defiant laugh, “ for it’s my belief ’’—the 
sandwiched oaths may be omitted—‘ that my ole partner’s 
not far from us at this very minute.” 

There was a vehemence and recklessness about his 
performance that made Simpson, too, start to his feet in 
amazement, and betrayed even the doctor into letting the 
pipe slip from between his lips. Hank’s face was ghastly, 
but Cathcart’s showed a sudden weakness—a loosening of 
all his faculties, as it were. Then a momentary anger blazed 
into his eyes, and he too, though with deliberation born of 
habitual self-control, got upon his feet and faced the excited 
guide. For this was unpermissible, foolish, dangerous, and 
he meant to stop it in the bud. 

What might have happened in the next minute or two 
one may speculate about, yet never definitely know, for in 
the instant of profound silence that followed Hank’s 
roaring voice, and as though in answer to it, something went 
past through the darkness of the sky overhead at terrific 
speed—something of necessity very large, for it displaced 
much air, while down between the trees there fell a faint 
and windy cry of a human voice, calling in tones of in- 
describable anguish and appeal— 

“Oh, oh ! this fiery height ! Oh, oh ! My feet of fire ! 
My burning fect of fire |” 

White to the very edge of his shirt, Hank looked stupidly 
about him like a child. Dr. Cathcart uttered some kind of 
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unintelligible cry, turning as he did so with an instinctive 
movement of blind terror towards the protection of the tent, 
then halting in the act, as though frozen. Simpson, alone of 
the three, retained his presence of mind a little. His own 
horror was too deep to allow of any immediate reaction. 
He had heard that.cry before. 

Turning to his stricken companions, he said almost 
calmly— 

‘‘That’s exactly the cry I heard—the very words he 
used !”’ 

Then, lifting his face to the sky, he cried aloud, “‘ Défago, 
Défago ! Come down here to us ! Come down—— !” 

And before there was time for anybody to take definite 
action one way or another, there came the sound of some- 
thing dropping heavily between the trees, striking the 
branches on the way down, and landing with a dreadful 
thud upon the frozen earth below. The crash and thunder 
of it was really terrific. 

“ That’s him, s’*help me the good Gawd !”’ came from 
Hank in a whispering cry half choked, his hand going 
automatically towards the hunting-knife in his belt. “ And 
he’s coming ! He’s coming !”’ he added, with an irrational 
laugh of terror, as the sounds of heavy footsteps crunching 
over the snow became distinctly audible, approaching 
through the blackness towards the circle of light. 

And while the steps, with their stumbling motion, moved 
nearer and nearer upon them, the three men stood round 
that fire, motionless and dumb. Dr. Cathcart had the 
appearance as of a man suddenly withered ; even his eyes 
did not move. Hank, suffering shockingly, seemed on the 
verge again of violent action ; yet did nothing. He, too, 
was hewn of stone. Like stricken children they seemed. The 
picture was hideous. And, meanwhile, their owner still 
invisible, the footsteps came closer, crunching the frozen 
snow. It was endless—too prolonged to be quite real—this 
measured and pitiless approach. It was accursed. 
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VIII 


Then at length the darkness, having thus laboriously 
conceived, brought forth—a figure. It drew forward into 
the zone of uncertain light where fire and shadows mingled, 
not ten feet away ; then halted, staring at them fixedly. 
The same instant it started forward again with the spas- 
modic motion as of a thing moved by wires, and coming up 
closer to them, full into the glare of the fire, they perceived 
then that—it was a man ; and apparently that this man was 
—Deéfago. 

Something like a skin of horror almost perceptibly drew 
down in that moment over every face, and three pairs of 
eyes shone through it as though they saw across the frontiers 
of normal vision into the Unknown. 

Défago advanced, his tread faltering and uncertain ; he 
made his way straight up to them as a group first, then 
turned sharply and peered close into the face of Simpson. 
The sound of a voice issued from his lips— 

‘“‘ Here I am, Boss Simpson. I heered someone calling 
me.’ It was a faint, dried-up voice, made wheezy and 
breathless as by immense exertion. ‘‘ I’m havin’ a reg’lar 
hell-fire kind of a trip, I am.’’ And he laughed, thrusting 
his head forward into the other’s face. 

But that laugh started the machinery of the group of 
wax-work figures with the wax-white skins. Hank immedi- 
ately sprang forward with a stream of oaths so far-fetched 
that Simpson did not recognise them as English at all, but 
thought he had lapsed into Indian or some other lingo. He 
only realised that Hank’s presence, thrust thus between 
them, was welcome—uncommonly welcome. Dr Cathcart, 
though more calmly and leisurely, advanced behind him, 
stumbling heavily. 

Simpson seems hazy as to what was actually said and 
done in those next few seconds, for the eyes of that detestable 
and blasted visage peering at such close quarters into his 
own, utterly bewildered his senses at first. He merely stood 
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still. He said nothing. He had not the trained will of the 
older men that forced them into action in defiance of all 
emotional stress. He watched them moving as behind a 
glass, that half destroyed their reality : it was dream-like, 
perverted. Yet, through the torrent of Hank’s meaningless 
phrases, he remembers hearing his uncle’s tone of authority 
—hard and forced—saying several things about food and 
warmth, blankets, whisky and the rest ; . . . and, further, 
that whiffs of that penetrating, unaccustomed odour, vile, 
yet sweetly bewildering, assailed his nostrils during all that 
followed. 

It was no less a person than himself, however—less 
experienced and adroit than the others though he was—who 
gave instinctive utterance to the sentence that brought a 
measure of relief into the ghastly situation by expressing the 
doubt and thought in each one’s heart. 

“It s—yvyou, isn’t it, Défago?’’ he asked under his 
breath, horror breaking his speech. 

And at once Cathcart burst out with the loud answer 
before the other had time to move his lips. “‘ Of course it 
is ! Of course it is ! Only—can’t you see—he’s nearly dead 
with exhaustion, cold and terror? Isn’t that enough to 
change a man beyond all recognition ?”’ It was said in 
order to convince himself as much as to convince the others. 
The over-emphasis alone proved that. And continually, 
while he spoke and acted, he held a handkerchief to his 
nose. That odour pervaded the whole camp. 

For the “‘ Défago’’ who sat huddled by the big fire, 
wrapped in blankets, drinking hot whisky and holding food 
in wasted hands, was no more like the guide they had last 
seen alive than the picture of a man of sixty 1s like the 
daguerreotype of his early youth in the costume of another 
generation. Nothing really can describe that ghastly 
caricature, that parody, masquerading there in the firelight 
as Défago. From the ruins of the dark and awful memories 
he still retains, Simpson declares that the face was more 
animal than human, the features drawn about into wrong 
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proportions, the skin loose and hanging, as though he had 
been subjected to extraordinary pressures and tensions. It 
made him think vaguely of those bladder-faces blown up by 
the hawkers on Ludgate Hill, that change their expression 
as they swell, and as they collapse emit a faint and wailing 
imitation of a voice. Both face and voice suggested some 
such abominable resemblance. But Cathcart long after- 
wards, seeking to describe the indescribable, asserts that 
thus might have looked a face and body that had been in 
air so rarified that, the weight of atmosphere being re- 
moved, the entire structure threatened to fly asunder and 
become—incoherent. . . . 

It was Hank, though all distraught and shaking with a 
tearing volume of emotion he could neither handle nor 
understand, who brought things to a head without more 
ado. He went off to a little distance from the fire, apparently 
so that the light should not dazzle him too much, and 
shading his eyes for a moment with both hands, shouted in 
a loud voice that held anger and affection dreadfully 
mingled— . 

“You ain’t Défago ! You ain’t Défago at all! I don’t 
give a —-— damn, but that ain’t you, my ole pal of twenty 
years !’ He glared upon the huddled figure as though he 
would destroy him with his eyes. ‘* An’ if it is I’l] swab the 
floor of hell with a wad of cotton-wool on a toothpick, 
s’help me the good Gawd ! ”’ he added, with a violent fling 
of horror and disgust. 

It was impossible to silence him. He stood there shouting 
like one possessed, horrible to see, horrible to hear— 
because 1t was the truth. He repeated himself in fifty different 
ways, each more outlandish than the last. The woods rang 
with echoes. At one time it looked as if he meant to fling 
himself upon “the intruder,’”’ for his hand continually 
jerked towards the long hunting-knife in his belt. 

But in the end he did nothing, and the whole tempest 
completed itself very nearly with tears. Hank’s voice 
suddenly broke, he collapsed on the ground, and Cathcart 
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somehow or other persuaded him at last to go into the tent 
and lie quiet. The remainder of the affair, indeed, was 
witnessed by him from behind the canvas, his white and 
terrified face peeping through the crack of the tent door- 
flap. 

Then Dr. Cathcart, closely followed by his nephew who 
so far had kept his courage better than all of them, went 
up with a determined air and stood opposite to the figure 
of Défago huddled over the fire. He looked him squarely in 
the face and spoke. At first his voice was firm. 

** Défago, tell us what’s happened—just a little, so that 
we can know how best to help you ? ”’ he asked in a tone of 
authority, almost of command. And at that point, it was 
command. At once afterwards, however, it changed in 
quality, for the figure turned up to him a face so piteous, so 
terrible and so little like humanity, that the doctor shrank 
back from him as from something spiritually unclean. 
Simpson, watching close behind him, says he got the im- 
pression of a mask that was on the verge of dropping off, 
and that underneath they would discover something black 
and diabolical, revealed in utter nakedness. ‘‘ Out with 
it, man, out with it!’ Cathcart cried, terror running 
neck and neck with entreaty. “ None of us can stand 
this much longer ...!’’ It was the cry of instinct over 
reason. 

And then “ Défago,”’ smiling whitely, answered in that 
thin and fading voice that already seemed passing over into 
a sound of quite another character— 

** Tseen that great Wendigo thing,’’ he whispered, sniffing 
the air about him exactly like an animal. “I been with it 
too——”’ 

Whether the poor devil would have said more, or whether 
Dr. Cathcart would have continued the impossible cross- 
examination cannot be known, for at that moment the 
voice of Hank was heard yelling at the top of his shout from 
behind the canvas that concealed all but his terrified eyes. 
Such a howling was never heard. 
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“His feet! Oh, Gawd, his feet! Look at his great 
changed—feet ! ”’ 

Défago, shuffling where he sat, had moved in such a way 
that for the first time his legs were in full light and his feet 
were visible. Yet Simpson had no time, himself, to see 
properly what Hank had seen. And Hank has never seen fit 
to tell. That same instant, with a leap like that of a fright- 
ened tiger, Cathcart was upon him, bundling the folds of 
blanket about his legs with such speed that the young 
student caught little more than a passing glimpse of some- 
thing dark and oddly massed where moccasined feet ought 
to have been, and saw even that but with uncertain 
vision. 

Then, before the doctor had time to do more, or Simpson 
time to even think a question, much less ask it, Défago was 
standing upright in front of them, balancing with pain and 
difficulty, and upon his shapeless and twisted visage an 
expression so dark and so malicious that it was, in the true 
sense, monstrous. 

** Now you seen it too,’ he wheezed, “ you seen my fiery, 
burning feet ! And now—that is, unless you kin save me 
an’ prevent—it’s ’bout time for ‘a 

His piteous and beseeching voice was interrupted’ by a 
sound that was like the roar of wind coming across the lake. 
The trees overhead shook their tangled branches. The 
blazing fire bent its flames as before a blast. And something 
swept with a terrific, rushing noise about the little camp 
and seemed to surround it entirely in a single moment of 
time. Défago shook the clinging blankets from his body, 
turned towards the woods behind, and with the same 
stumbling motion that had brought him—was gone : gone, 
before anyone could move muscle to prevent him, gone 
with an amazing, blundering swiftness that left no time to 
act. The darkness positively swallowed him ; and less than 
a dozen seconds later, above the roar of the swaying trees 
and the shout of the sudden wind, all three men, watching 
and listening with stricken hearts, heard a cry that seemed 
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to drop down upon them from a great height of sky and 
distance— 

** Oh, oh ! This fiery height ! Oh, oh ! My feet of fire ! 
My burning feet of fire... !°’ then died away, into untold 
space and silence. 

Dr. Cathcart—suddenly master of himself, and therefore 
of the others—was just able to seize Hank violently by the 
arm as he tried to dash headlong into the Bush. 

‘* But I want ter know, you !’ shrieked the guide. 
**T want ter see! That ain’t him at all, but some —— 
devil that’s shunted into his place. ..!” 

Somehow or other—he admits he never quite knew how 
he accomplished it—he managed to keep him in the tent 
and pacify him. The doctor, apparently, had reached the 
stage where reaction had set in and allowed his own innate 
force to conquer. Certainly he “ managed ’? Hank admir- 
ably. It was his nephew, however, hitherto so wonderfully 
controlled, who gave him most cause for anxiety, for the 
cumulative strain had now produced a condition of 
lachrymose hysteria which made it necessary to isolate him 
upon a bed of boughs and blankets as far removed from 
Hank as was possible under the circumstances. 

And there he lay, as the watches of that haunted night 
passed over the lonely camp, crying startled sentences, and 
fragments of sentences, into the folds of his blankets. A 
quantity of gibberish about speed and height and fire 
mingled oddly with biblical memories of the class-room. 
** People with broken faces all on fire are coming at a most 
awful, awful, pace towards the camp !”’ he would moan 
one minute ; and the next would sit up and stare into the 
woods, intently listening, and whisper, “‘ How terrible in 
the wilderness are—are the feet of them that——”’ until 
his uncle came across to change the direction of his thoughts 
and comfort him. 

The hysteria, fortunately, proved but temporary. Sleep 
cured him, just as it cured Hank. 

. Till the first signs of daylight came, soon after five 
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o’clock, Dr. Cathcart kept his vigil. His face was the colour 
of chalk, and there were strange flushes beneath his eyes. 
An appalling terror of the soul battled with his will all 
through those silent hours. These were some of the outer 
Signs... . 

At dawn he lit the fire himself, made breakfast, and woke 
the others, and by seven they were well on their way back 
to the home camp—three perplexed and afflicted men, but 
each in his own way having reduced his inner turmoil to 
a condition of more or less systematised order again. 


IX 


They talked little, and then only of the most wholesome 
and common things, for their minds were charged with 
painful thoughts that clamoured for explanation, though 
no one dared refer to them. Hank, being nearest to primitive 
conditions, was the first to find himself, for he was also less 
complex. In Dr. Cathcart “‘ civilisation ’? championed his 
forces against an attack singular enough. To this day, 
perhaps, he is not quzte sure of certain things. Anyhow, he 
took longer to “ find himself.”’ 

' Simpson, the student of divinity, it was who arranged 
his conclusions probably with the best, though not most 
scientific, appearance of order. Out there, in the heart of 
unreclaimed wilderness, they had surely witnessed some- 
thing crudely and essentially primitive. Something that 
had survived somehow the advance of humanity had 
‘emerged terrifically, betraying a scale of life still monstrous 
and immature. He envisaged it rather as a glimpse into 
prehistoric ages, when superstitions, gigantic and uncouth, 
still oppressed the hearts of men ; when the forces of nature 
were still untamed, the Powers that may have haunted a 
primeval universe not yet withdrawn. To this day he thinks 
of what he termed years later in a sermon “ savage and 
formidable Potencies lurking behind the souls of men, not 
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evil perhaps in themselves, yet instinctively hostile to 
humanity as it exists.” 

With his uncle he never discussed the matter in detail, 
for the barrier between the two types of mind made it 
difficult. Only once, years later, something led them to the 
frontier of the subject—of a single detail of the subject, 
rather— 

“Can’t you even tell me what—they were like?’’ he 
asked ; and the reply, though conceived in wisdom, was 
not encouraging, “‘ It is far better you should not try to 
know, or to find out.”’ 

“* Well—that odour ...?’’ persisted the nephew. ‘‘ What 
do you make of that ? ”’ 

Dr. Cathcart looked at him and raised his eyebrows. 

*“* Odours,”’ he replied, “‘ are not so easy as sounds and 
sights of telepathic communication. I make as much, or as 
little, probably, as you do yourself.”’ 

He was not quite so glib as usual with his explanations. 
That was all. 


At the fall of day, cold, exhausted, famished, the party 
came to the end of the long portage and dragged themselves 
into a camp that at first glimpse seemed empty. Fire there 
was none, and no Punk came forward to welcome them. 
The emotional capacity of all three was too over-spent to 
recognise either surprise or annoyance ; but the cry of 
spontaneous affection that burst from the lips of Hank, as 
he rushed ahead of them towards the fire-place, came 
probably as a warning that the end of the amazing affair 
was not quite yet. And both Cathcart and his nephew 
confessed afterwards that when they saw him kneel down 
in his excitement and embrace something that reclined, 
gently moving, beside the extinguished ashes, they felt jn 
their bones that this “something ’’ would prove to be 
Défago—the true Défago, returned. 

And so, indeed, it was. 

It was soon told. Exhausted to the point of emaciation, 
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the French Canadian—what was left of him, that is— 
fumbled among the ashes, trying to make a fire. His body 
crouched there, the weak fingers obeying feebly the instinc- 
tive habit of a lifetime with twigs and matches. But there 
was no longer any mind to direct the simple operation. The 
mind had fled beyond recall. And with it, too, had fled 
memory. Not only recent events, but all previous life was 
a blank. 

This time it was the real man, though incredibly and 
horribly shrunken. On his face was no expression of any 
kind whatever—fear, welcome, or recognition. He did not 
seem to know who it was that embraced him, or who it was 
that fed, warmed and spoke to him the words of comfort 
and relief. Forlorn and broken beyond all reach of human 
aid, the little man did meekly as he was bidden. The 
““ something ’’ that had constituted him “ individual ”’ 
had vanished for ever. 

In some ways it was more terribly moving than anything 
they had yet seen—that idiot smile as he drew wads of 
coarse moss from his swollen cheeks and told them that he 
was ‘“‘adamned moss eater’’ ; the continued vomiting of 
even the simplest food ; and, worst of all, the piteous and 
childish voice of complaint in which he told them that his 
feet pained him—*“ burn like fire ’’—which was natural 
enough when Dr. Cathcart examined them and found that 
both were dreadfully frozen. Beneath the eyes there were 
faint indications of recent bleeding. 

The details of how he survived the prolonged exposure, 
of where he had been, or of how he covered the great 
distance from one camp to the other, including an immense 
détour of the lake on foot since he had no canoe—all this 
remains unknown. His memory had vanished completely. 
And before the end of the winter whose beginning witnessed 
this strange occurrence, Défago, bereft of mind, memory 
and soul, had gone with it. He lingered only a few weeks. 

And what Punk was able to contribute to the story 
throws no further light upon it. He was cleaning fish by the 
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lake shore about five o’clock in the evening—an hour, that 
is, before the search party returned—when he saw this 
shadow of the guide picking its way weakly into camp. In 
advance of him, he declares, came the faint whiff of a 
certain singular odour. 

That same instant old Punk started for home. He covered 
the entire journey of three days as only Indian blood could 
have covered it. The terror of a whole race drove him. He 
knew what it all meant. Défago had “‘ seen the Wendigo.”’ 


Ann Bridge 
THE SONG IN THE HOUSE 


Jrom THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 1933 


When the Buddicombs took Netherfield Greys, that 
ancient house, and settled down there, they did so with an 
unspoken sense of usurpation and intrusion that was not 
wholly warranted by the facts. It was true that Mr. Buddi- 
comb had spent most of his life in the City, like his father 
before him, adding by respected and steady industry to the 
already considerable fortune left to him by that parent ; 
always in London, he had never been a squire himself. 
But his mother had been a Hamilton, a distant cousin of the 
family who had lived at Netherfield Greys ever since a de 
Grey built the Manor House in Henry VII’s time ; and it 
was the impoverished Hamilton-Greys themselves, stressing: 
the relationship, who first suggested that their rich kinsman 
might care to buy the house when the discovery of death- 
watch beetle in the timbers of the roof made an immediate 
outlay imperative. Seven thousand pounds, the architect 
said, must be spent, and spent at once, if the whole richly 
tinted mass of gables, dormers, chimneys and carved leaden 
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gutter-tops was not to come crashing down, involving the 
house in its fall. This was the last straw. Up till and through 
the War, the family had held on somehow, living in fewer 
and fewer rooms, with smaller and smaller fires, and ever 
fewer and more incompetent servants. They drank cider 
instead of wine, and then water instead of cider ; with their 
own hands they dug and weeded in the long borders over- 
looking the river, while instead of the four or five respectful 
gardeners of earlier days, an ancient man, an ancient pony 
and a callow, whistling boy mowed away through the hat 
summer days, trying to preserve the shaven turf which 
stretched down in sunshine to the river, and led the feet so 
softly into the deep shadow of the yew walks. Early and late 
they worked, in a proud and anxious devotion to that lovely 
entity, the house, at once the shelter and symbol of them- 
selves as they most realised themselves—a family in a place 
where they belonged. Townsmen can hardly realise the 
depth and spontaneity of this feeling: not that a place 
belongs to you, but that you belong—how profoundly and 
lovingly !—to it. But the architect’s report merely precipi- 
tated the inevitable end. Faced with the alternatives of 
seeing the beloved house crumble over their heads, or 
parting with it to those who could preserve its beauty, they 
chose the latter course, and approached Mr. Buddicomb. 
It was characteristic of this gentleman that he refused to 
buy the house. He never explained fully to anyone the 
reasons which moved him; not even to his daughter Monica, 
who enjoyed more of his diffident and difficult confidence 
than anyone else. He was retiring from business, and 
inevitably he sought the land. Why is it that, his work over, 
the Englishman turns for his rest to the quiet fields, the 
gentle muddy simplicity of his green countryside? He 
does ; and generally, if he can afford it, he buys. But when 
Netherfield Greys was offered to him Mr. Buddicomb 
would only take a long lease ; he agreed to restore the roof, 
and to leave the rest much as it was; rather shyly, he 
suggested taking the house more or less furnished. The 
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disposition of that vast accumulation of period pieces, so at 
home in the quiet rooms where they had shone for genera- 
tions, had been a source of much anxiety to the family— 
they accepted the offer with relief. Then, sighing, they 
moved out; and the Buddicombs, presently, moved in. 
To his wife, who had wished to live in a house she owned, 
Mr. Buddicomb, jingling his keys, said, ‘‘ Oh well, my 
dear——’’ ; to Monica, as they stood gazing from the 
churchyard gate at the warm pink brickwork of the south 
front, he observed suddenly : “ Pretty place—pretty place. 
I’m glad I didn’t buy it. You—well, you never know.”’ 

Monica was pretty sure from the outset that she knew 
what it was that you never know. More even than her 
father, unable as she guessed him to be to take a step which 
would part the place irrevocably from its real owners, she 
felt that she was there on sufferance. She too was in a way 
glad that the house had not been bought ; and yet, if it had 
been their very own, it would, she felt, have done something 
rather important for her. It would have given a focus to her 
capacity for devotedness, supplied an anchor for those 
unexpressed emotions which, in her life, were something 
of a surplus. The unmarried daughter at home is generally 
left with a good deal of surplus of one sort or another— 
sometimes time, frequently interest, nearly always emotion. 
For ten years now Monica had been filling up her life with 
things—the flowers, the dogs, calls, notes for her mother, 
new novels ; all the spaces left vacant by her music and her 
feeling for her father she had diligently filled with occupa- 
tions extraneous to herself. 

It was her own fault, more or less. When she was nineteen 
and prettier than she would ever be again, she had refused 
Robert. Just then, it didn’t seem possible to marry. Her 
elder sister was newly married and gone, her mother ill ; 
the idea of leaving her father to cope with an invalid and 
endure the housekeeping of servants was impossible. Or it 
had seemed so. She hadn’t meant it, in her heart, to be a 
permanent refusal. She had always expected that Robert’s 
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regiment, and Robert with it, would return from India 
some day, and then... On empty foggy afternoons, in Lan- 
caster Gate, she used to imagine the heavy door of the 
drawing-room opening and Bridgeman saying “ Captain 
Shadforth, miss.”’ It seemed to fill those afternoons, bring 
them alive, to imagine that. Especially when her mother 
recovered, and became again her active and not-too- 
contented self. But when four years later the regiment came 
home Robert didn’t come to Lancaster Gate ; she read in 
the papers of his engagement, and then of his marriage, to 
a lovely creature. Monica had never been a lovely creature, 
and she knew in her heart that no one would come now in 
Robert’s place. He had been her one golden chance—a gift, 
a bright jewel which life in a moment of caprice held out to 
her. She had not taken the gift, and that was that. 

All the same, she found it impossible not to love the house, 
even if she had not the right to serve it as those others did, 
on whom it laid a claim stronger than its beauty and its 
grace. With something of a sense of stewardship, Monica 
and her father delighted together in bringing the place back 
to the perfection which they felt to be its due. With infinite 
confabulation and care they chose fresh rugs for the great 
parlour, with its wide open hearth and carved chimney- 
piece, and appropriate curtains for the many deep-set 
windows. Five gardeners returned to clip, sweep, trim and 
shave, while the Buddicombs pored over garden catalogues. 
All this Monica enjoyed ; and bit by bit she discovered, in 
consultation with the Vicar, quite a number of village good 
works lying ready to her hand. Any contact with the 
villagers embarrassed her dreadfully at first—she felt that 
they must regard her with hatred as an intruder. But if 
they did, they were very polite about it ; and the Vicar, so 
long as someone would deliver his Parish Magazines, lead 
out his Cubs on a Saturday and provide flowers for the 
altar in church, did not, apparently, care a hoot who did 
these things. 

Most of all Monica liked doing things in and about the 

Up 
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church. It lay close to the house, enfolded in the same loop 
of river—only a low wall of soft rose-red brick separated the 
churchyard, with its cypresses and tombstones, from the 
garden, and by a little private gate she could enter in at any 
time, unobserved. The church was full of Grey monuments. 
There was a Crusader earlier than the house ; the ruffed 
builder of it and his wife knelt face to face, with their minute 
ruffed offspring tailing off behind them, five sons and three 
daughters ; there were later Hamilton-Greys, extrava- 
gantly mourned by the flamboyant marble angels of the 
eighteenth century, and there was the pitifully recent tablet 
to Guy and Nigel, one killed in 1914 and the other in 1918. 
But the memorial which most caught Monica’s fancy was a 
small graceful white urn, in low relief on a grey marble 
tablet, with a simple inscription : “ Sabina Grey. A Deare 
Daughter ’’—and then the dates. Sabina died in 1601, 
aged thirty. Monica, as she emptied the altar vases, rinsed 
them, and put in fresh flowers, stepping to and fro in the 
empty echoing church, wondered whether Sabina had 
sometimes done the same, rustling there in her stiff dress. 
A deare daughter ! Would the Elizabethans have called her 
that, too? Sabina had not married—had she too had a 
Robert, and put him aside to tend her parents’ needs, and 
then filled empty afternoons for ten years ? Monica found 
the thought soothing—in some curious way it gave her a 
sense of companionship. Her own second name was Sabina. 
Sabina had been her grandmother’s name, that Hamilton 
kinswoman who was their one real link with the place. 
Had Sabina gone to Court, or lived always in the old pink- 
red house ? not so old then, relatively new and modern. She 
must have been there when the Queen came to stay, the 
year after the Armada, and slept in the great south bed- 
room, in the huge four-poster which still had the crowned 
** E ”’ carved in the central panel. The frail hangings of that 
bed, with their clear faded colours, had been in position 
then—it was all got for the occasion, so the Hamilton- 
Greys said. Essex had come in the Queen’s train, and a 
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crowd of others—was it then that Life had held out to that 
other Sabina a jewel she did not take ? Because everyone 
married in those days, Monica thought, sighing a little. 

While Monica and her father devoted themselves to the 
house and garden, Mrs. Buddicomb turned her attention 
to the neighbourhood. Called upon, she returned the calls 
promptly and imposingly. Such hospitality as she received 
she returned in double measure, giving lunches for teas, 
and dinners, as far as possible, for lunches. Mrs. Buddicomb 
had a great belief in what she called “ bringing people 
together ’’—she delighted in a throng, she liked to see her 
staircase a mass of people, struggling to get up. But she was 
rather clever with her entertaining ; she would not attempt 
a throng without a lure. To her annoyance the house was 
not ready (owing to Monica and Mr. Buddicomb’s intoler- 
able fussiness over fabrics) for either a strawberry party or a 
raspberry party—that summer was wasted. It was autumn 
before her first large entertainment took place. 

Actually she owed the lure for this particular gathering 
to one of those musical friends of Monica’s of whom she so 
much disapproved, because they had no style and were, as 
she said, ‘“‘ no use.’’ This young man was of less use than 
anyone imaginable, being barely twenty-four, shabby and 
extremely poor. But lke so many of the very young now- 
adays, he knew an immense amount about his subject—it 
was really intolerable, Mrs. Buddicomb thought, how 
learned the very young now were. When Monica had 
mentioned his name in Lord Dreadmouth’s hearing—a 
thing Mrs. Buddicomb would never have done—the old 
gentleman spoke of him positively with reverence, as the 
authority in his own line. His line was harpsichords ; and 
on one of his visits he had pounced upon an ancient harpsi- 
chord which stood in one of the little-used rooms along 
the great upper corridor, crying out that it was an early— 
something, Mrs. Buddicomb couldn’t remember the tire- 
some name—a treasure and a wonder. But when he went 
on to say that Olivia Pettigrew ought to, indeed simply 
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must, come and sing contemporary Elizabethan songs to 
it, in costume, accompanying herself as she alone could, 
Mrs. Buddicomb at once saw possibilities in the idea. A 
rare harpsichord in the great parlour, a rare singer in 
Elizabethan dress, in that marvellous contemporary 
setting—here was just the lure she required for her first 
party at Netherfield Greys. With unusual cordiality she 
enquired of the young man how one could get hold of Miss 
Pettigrew, whereupon he said carelessly that he could 
bring her ; when she further enquired if he knew what her 
fee was, he thought, even more carelessly, that it was thirty 
guineas. The sum seemed reassuringly large to Mrs. 
Buddicomb, for one afternoon ; and with the help of the 
styleless young man the matter was put in train. 

Monica accepted the party with her usual resignation. She 
wanted to hear Olivia Pettigrew sing with the harpsichord, 
but this singing in costume, to a crowd of people, seemed to 
her bound to combine the maximum of tiresomeness with 
the minimum of pleasure. Nevertheless, she and the young 
man arranged the harpsichord down by the great fire- 
place, and ransacked the house till they found the appro- 
priate seat, a low-backed thing, contemporary, with faint 
traces of gilding, to place in front of the old instrument. 

When Miss Pettigrew actually arrived Monica had some- 
thing of a shock. She was a smallish, smart, bouncing 
woman, very much made up, with a slight but unmistakable 
Cockney accent. Monica led her to the small boudoir 
which had been turned into an improvised green-room, 
where the singer unpacked her clothes, talking volubly 
all the time. She complained sharply of the bad light at the 
toilet-table, and asked for innumerable things, including a 
glass of port, till Monica was reduced to feeling it an abso- 
lute profanation that such a person should sing in the house 
at all. When at last she left her and slid quietly into the 
great parlour, it was already full of the solid befurred and 
silken shapes of the neighbourhood in its best winter 
clothes. During the pause which ensued, while the audience 
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chattered and rustled their programmes, she sat wishing it 
was all over. And then the door opened, and the young man 
ushered Olivia Pettigrew to the harpsichord. 

Monica almost gasped—and a little breathing sound of 
wonder and pleasure passed through the room. A golden 
figure in Elizabethan dress—jewelled cap, puffed looped 
sleeves, wide lace collar and square-toed shoes—stood for a 
moment outlined against the dark panelling before moving 
with slow stateliness to the instrument. In that marvellous 
dress Miss Pettigrew had gained height and dignity— 
Monica was swiftly aware that her appearance was no 
longer a profanation, but exquisitely in harmony with the 
great room. She sat with bent head, in an attitude of com- 
posed grace, while the young man spoke, introducing her ; 
as he finished, she began to play. Her beautiful hands— 
Monica had noticed their beauty in the boudoir—moved 
over the keys, making them send out their faint, rather 
touching tinkling in a small accompaniment ; and then she 
sang. 

Before the first verse came to an end Monica realised that 
the party was justified. The voice was lovely, a true mezzo- 
soprano, with just that touch of burr in the lower register, 
and boyishness in the upper, that was perfectly suited to the 
curious masculinity of sixteenth-century English music. 
But even more, as the song proceeded, she felt herself to 
be in the presence of a real artist. The “ attack’’ was 
perfect—with exquisite rightness the singer just emphasised 
the curious difficult beat of the words against the accom- 
paniment, and yet allowed the emotion of the song to 
breathe through, lightly, lightly—like a little flutter of 
heart-beats through the graceful artificiality of some formal 
minuet. And she brought out, too, as she proceeded through 
the first group, the peculiar quality of Elizabethan songs— 
the sense of youth, of a generation young as no generation 
ever was before or since, held in a formal convention ; of 
ardours and ecstasies under the stiff and stately dress of 
some prodigious masquerade. A singer herself, Monica 
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knew how desperately difficult it is, for this very reason, to 
sing those songs as they should be sung—and her sense of 
this quality about them had increased of late. Curious about 
the Elizabethan Sabina, she had gone to the contemporary 
song-writers—Campion, Dowland and the rest—for illumi- 
nation, and had found herself hearing their words with 
quite a new sense of what lay behind them, the background 
and the life. And here was Olivia Pettigrew, the irritable 
person with a Cockney accent, pouring out their songs in 
an interpretation so right and true and sure that it seemed 
suddenly to Monica as if the room itself sang. Yes, it was 
that—the fancy having once slipped into her head, stuck 
there ; it was as if the great room was somehow repeating its 
own past, in the notes of that golden figure before the 
ancient instrument. Had Sabina sat and listened, as she 
now did, to some renowned singer of her day ? 

How silly she was, she said to herself. Lost in her fancies, 
she had practically missed the end of the first group. Now, 
after an interval, in which she felt sure Olivia was drinking 
more port, the songs began again. But the moment they 
did, she had once more that curious sense of the past opening 
before her, of the room giving up something which it held. 
Really absurd ! Oh, but she must listen to this—she loved 
this ! She knew the opening accompaniment—it was from 
Campion’s Third Book of Ayres ; and glancing at her pro- 
gramme she read the words again, which she so loved for 
their curious haunted quality, the half-bitter invocation of 
magic summoned to the aid of the deserted heart : 


*© Thrice tosse these oaken ashes in the air 
Thrice sit thou mute, in this enchanted chair 
Then thrice three times tye up this true love’s knot 
And murmur soft, ‘ She will, or she will not.’ 


“* Go burn these poisonous weeds in yon blue fire 
This screech-owl’s feathers and this prickling briar 
This cypress gathered at a dead man’s grave 
That all thy cares and fears an end may have. 
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“© Then come, you fairies, dance with me a round ! 
Melt her hard heart with your melodious sound. 
In vain are all the charms I can devise 
She hath an art to break them with her eyes.’ 


Now Olivia was singing it—oh, but faultlessly ! The 
passion, the suspense, the sort of horror of the amateur 
magician rose in the room as her voice filled it—Monica 
shut her eyes. But at the close of the first verse she opened 
them again with a start. The singer had altered the words— 
she sang “‘ He will, or he will not.’’ Now why had she done 
that ? She listened again, with closer attention—she might 
have been mistaken. No—definite and clear, in the final 
verse, the voice sang : 


** Melt his hard heart with your melodious sound.”” 


And then, with the slower cadence of melancholy : 


** In vain are all the charms I can devise 
He hath an art to break them with his eyes.”’ 


The last words were sung quite low, the very breathing of 
reminiscent joy and present sadness—precisely, oh precisely 
so had she herself felt when Robert’s face, Robert’s eyes, 
had become a lost sweetness, edged with an intolerable 
regret. Her own memories invaded her, evoked by the 
music. But gradually her curiosity revived. Why should 
Miss Pettigrew have changed the words of that song? 
With a curious urgency Monica felt that she must find 
out, and when the music was over, and the company was 
moving—as slowly and congestedly as even Mrs. Buddicomb 
could have wished—down the broad staircase towards tea, 
she went into the boudoir. The singer was three-parts 
changed—her costume and music lay scattered about ; 
she was touching up her eyes and lips before the dim 
mirror. Monica praised the singing, warmly and sincerely— 
Miss Pettigrew thawed at her evident knowledge and 
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appreciation. Then she praised the rendering of that 
particular song, and at last : ‘‘ But why,”’ she said, touching 
the verses on the programme, “did you change the 
words ? ”’ ** What do you mean, change the words ? I never 
do such a thing,”’ said Miss Pettigrew, whipping round 
briskly from the toilet-table. ‘‘ Here—let me see.”’ 

Monica held out the paper. ‘‘ Here—and here. You sang 
‘ He hath an art to break them with fis eyes ’—and all of 
it, as if it was a woman singing.”’ 

Miss Pettigrew, scanning the page, said: ‘‘ Sorry to 
contradict, but really, I did no such thing. You can’t have 
heard properly. I sang the words as they are written there. 
Really, Miss Buddicomb———’”’ Monica, soothing her rising 
wrath, leading her down to tea, talking civilly to her 
mother’s guests, carried about within her an exciting 
puzzle, which she would examine later. She was quite sure 
she had not been mistaken—she had heard distinctly the 
words Miss Pettigrew sang; she was equally convinced 
that the singer, in spite of her temper, was honestly not 
aware of having deviated from the text. Then what ? 
Then what ? Turning it over in her mind afterwards, she 
remembered her strange fancy during the recital—that the 
room itself was, in the music, uttering some secret of its own 
past. It was fantastic, but in spite of its absurdity she was 
left with a curious feeling that something had happened. 

They left the harpsichord in the great parlour after the 
party. Mrs. Buddicomb liked to tell people about it, and 
Monica was learning to play on it. They left the curious gilt 
chair, too, though Monica actually used a music-stool when 
she was practising. She was sitting there one day, a week 
or so after the recital, working at the accompaniment of 
the song of Campion’s and humming the words softly as she 
played. It was a gusty afternoon, and presently a great puff 
of wind came down the chimney, blowing out a cloud of 
smoke and scattering fine ashes into the room from the open 
hearth. Coughing a little, Monica played on. But when 
another and another puff came she got up and went over 
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to the hearth, and with the tongs re-arranged the great oak 
dogs which were smouldering there, to see if that would 
improve matters. As she stood up again, a little dizzy from 
stooping, she saw a woman sitting in the gilded chair, 
between the harpsichord and the window. The first thing 
Monica noticed was the face. It was a girl’s face, staring with 
a most strange tensity of expression, half-longing and half- 
horrified—indeed the whole figure had a curious strained 
rigidity about it, as of a person waiting for something ; and 
now she saw that the girl was dressed in some dark red 
stuff, full below and slender above, so that the body sprang 
like a flower-stalk from the spreading skirts. On the narrow 
bosom a jewel gleamed—Monica saw it clearly against the 
dark dress ; a circle of moonstones, with a heart-shaped 
moonstone drop below it. The circle enclosed a faint tracery 
of some sort, like a monogram, but what she could not see. 

Too astonished for fear, Monica stood by the hearth, 
staring. As her senses came back to her she was aware of 
two feelings—an intense curiosity, which told her that she 
must notice and remember everything, and a great compas- 
sion for the strained longing in the girl’s face. What was she 
waiting for, sitting so still in that chair ? 

Another puff of wind came down the chimney ; it caught 
Monica full as she stood on the hearth, smothering her with 
ashes, choking her with the sharp smoke. She sneezed 
violently. Wiping her stinging eyes, she looked again 
towards the chair. The figure had gone. 

Monica sat down on the music-stool, and gazing at the 
empty chair tried to collect herself. She must remember— 
everything ! But she found she could not remember much. 
The red dress, the jewel, the slenderness ; the face—dark- 
haired, only rather pretty. But when she recalled the face, 
though she thought she remembered a cap of some sort, 
she could really only see the half-horrified longing of the 
expression. So strange, this ; even more than wondering who 
the girl was, she wondered why she looked like that. 
Presently she closed the harpsichord and put away her 
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music ; folding the sheets together, she hummed absently 
the words of the song she had been singing when the fire 
puffed out. And suddenly, with the sharp clear impact of a 
knock on a door, the thought struck her—had she, the girl 
in the red dress, been using some such invocation ? Sat there 
so still, waiting for the evocation of some image, some 
reality even ? 

Monica presently became very firm with herself. She 
did not doubt what she had seen, but she determined not to 
Jet her fancies run away with her, but to be sternly scientific. 
Of course she wanted the girl with the jewel to be Sabina, 
but just for that reason she must be on the watch with her- 
self. She thought of hunting up the family history—the 
Vicar was an antiquarian, and knew all about the place. 
But some instinct restrained her. The proper way was to 
wait and see more, if possible, first. 

She waited nearly a month—long enough for the impres- 
sion to have lost its first clearness, so that she almost began 
to doubt its reality. One afternoon she was down at the 
church, doing the flowers for All Saints next day. The old 
sexton was at work, making a huge bonfire outside the 
churchyard wall; he had been trimming the brambles 
which sprawled over it, and clearing up the debris cf a 
cypress bough which had come down in a gale the week 
before. He chattered to Monica, taking the dead flowers 
from her to add to his fire—a general clear-up he was 
having, he said, afore All Saints. ‘‘’Tis then the dead should 
have their garden tidy,’’ he said, with an aged grin, and 
Monica marvelled at the way the Shakespearean tradition 
lingers in the English countryside. Down in that corner 
the deadly nightshade grew something terrible, he told her, 
but he had grubbed ’en all out to-day—and he showed her 
with pride an owl’s nest he had pulled out of the belfry, 
a vast untidy agglomeration of rubbish, full of feathers, 
which now awaited its turn on the bonfire. Monica was 
sorry for the owls; she loved their desolate voices on still 
nights, and the wheezy breathing sound they made when 
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they sat in the belfry. Her task finished, she bade old 
Jenkins good afternoon, and started back to the house, her 
basket on her arm. 

She decided to go round through the yew walks, to enjoy 
the last splendour of the chrysanthemums, and to see if she 
could find a late blossom or two in the rose-garden. She 
turned into the broad walk, where the turf spread right up 
to the walls of yew—the smoke from Jenkins’ bonfire was 
drifting across the garden, and she knew that he must have 
put on the owl’s nest, for she could smell the salt, acrid 
odour of burning feathers. Suddenly, to her surprise, she 
saw a woman come into the walk from under the arch 
which led to the sundial garden, and move towards her 
with a rapid masculine stride. It was a stranger—Monica 
had never seen that long pale face before, and never before 
had she seen a woman so angry. She was clenching her 
white hands as she walked, and her thin lips moved—her 
eyes were terrifying. Half-frightened, Monica stepped aside 
as the woman strode past—she almost expected a blow 
from those clenched fists, on which she noticed a blaze of 
rings. Then, wondering who it could be, she turned to look 
after her. Was the hair really that strange chestnut red? 
But though she could see the woman striding away, she 
could not see the hair—an odd erection of lace rising from 
the shoulders, like a screen, eclipsed the head ; and now, 
no longer concentrated on that furious face, she noticed the 
stiff rich skirts, square at the hips, and the narrow bodice, 
before the figure turned out of the walk and disappeared, 

When it had gone, Monica walked slowly forward. Most 
strange ! It was not the girl in the red dress, though obvi- 
ously someone of the same period. In fact, Elizétbethan ! 
And with the word a conjecture almost too wi Id to be 
believed, darted into her mind. No—impossible ! A\nd that 
was surely a living woman, a living anger ! Half-pouzzled, 
she turned through another arch into the walk ‘where the 
chrysanthemums were. The smoke was icker here, 
making a blue haze among the brilliant reds amd bronzes of 
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the flowers which stood in groups in front of the dark yew 
hedges, leaving only a strip of turf between. But there was 
something else among the flowers, too. Slowly, to and fro, 
moving up and down the borders as though they also were 
a path, were innumerable people, men and women, all 
dressed in clothes like those Olivia Pettigrew had worn at 
the party—as various, as brilliant as the flowers they so 
incredibly ignored. And suddenly that one circumstance 
brought Monica to a realisation of what she was seeing. 
For them, the borders were not there—they trod a turf 
coeval with themselves which stretched from hedge to 
hedge ; for them, the chrysanthemums were only phantasms 
of the future, as insubstantial as the phantasms of the past. 
Only for her was the curtain of space and time incredibly 
rolled up, so that past and present were visible together. 
Suddenly she could not bear it—suddenly it was frighten- 
ing. She felt that she could not endure this smiling, uncon- 
scious bejewelled company among the flowers. Forgetting 
her determination to be scientific, Monica ran. Her scissors 
dropped from her basket—she never heeded them. She 
turned through the farther arch into the sundial garden 
and came to a dead stop. For there, standing in one of the 
rose-beds, among the late blooms she had meant to pick, 
was the girl in the red dress, a young man with her. Oh, and 
life was holding out a jewel to her! The thought came 
involuntarily. For the young man had an arm about the 
girl’s shoulders, protectingly—and though there were tears 
on yher face, she was looking up into his with that security 
and\ rapture about which there is no mistake. A rush of 
sympathy took away Monica’s fear. Now with a white hand 
he was stroking her head, like a child’s—oh, but she had no 
right to see, to spy on them ! Softly, as if her step on the soft 
turf could have disturbed them, she tiptoed to the next 
opening in the square of clipped hedge. From it she looked 
back, just tg be sure she was not mistaken. There among 
the roses whkch for them did not exist the pair stood, and 
now, in spite of a protesting movement of her hand, the 
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young man slipped something over the girl’s head, with a 
reassuring gesture. Monica saw the gleam of moonstones 
on her breast, before he enfolded her in an embrace. She 
turned quickly away, and crossed the open lawn. She looked 
back, when she reached the house, at the dark shapes of the 
yew hedges, with a sort of awe for what they concealed. 
The smoke from the churchyard bonfire was still drifting 
over and through them, bluer as the late afternoon light 
deepened—sniffing, she could still smell burning feathers. 
She went slowly into the house. 

It was a day or two before Monica recovered sufficiently 
from the strangeness of this experience to begin to take stock 
of it. A whole gardenful of ghosts was rather overwhelming, 
she told herself, determined again now to be scientific. She 
had been rather ashamed when she went the next morning 
to recover her flower-scissors and found them, rust-stained 
with dew, on the walk between the chrysanthemums. By 
daylight, she went and studied the print of a famous 
contemporary portrait of Queen Elizabeth which hung in 
the dining-room. Oh well, those old prints told you very 
little—certainly the dress was the same, with that immense 
lace collar high as the top of the head ; and the long face 
with thin lips was not unlike the angry face of the woman 
she had met in the grass walk. Next time she was in London 
she went to the National Portrait Gallery, and studied the 
picture there. Well, that was very like, certainly. Thinking 
it over, she was pretty sure about Elizabeth. But mostly 
Monica’s curiosity centred on the identity of the girl in the 
red dress. Now she tackled the Vicar, on the grounds that 
it was time she knew more about the history of the place. He 
gave her books, told her what he knew from one source and 
another, and showed her his notes on the family. The de 
Grey of Elizabeth’s time had two sons, one of whom 
succeeded him, and one daughter—that Sabina whose urn 
was in the church. The son who succeeded had only 
married in 1594—five years after the date of Elizabeth’s 
visit : the other son died, unmarried, on the Spanish Main. 
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a renewal of her embarrassment, spoke about indifferent 
matters till lunch was done—then, over coffee, she broached 
the subject. Had they, she asked rather timidly, ever seen 
anything in the grass walks, in the great parlour ? The old 
lady laughed out. “‘ Ghosts, do you mean ? My dear Miss 
Buddicomb, someone is hoaxing you. Our great sorrow at 
Netherfield was always that it had no ghost ! So incomplete, 
for a house of that age.”’ 

** Then who,”’ said Monica nervously, ‘“‘ is the girl in the 
red dress ? ”’ 

They had no idea. They asked her to describe her, 
politely, but a little derisively, Monica felt. She had meant 
to tell them of the song, of the angry woman in the broad 
walk, and the jewelled company among the chrysanthe- 
mums ; but now, feeling snubbed, she merely described the 
girl and her dress, rather minutely—‘‘ and she wears an 
odd jewel—a circle of moonstones, with a heart-shaped 
drop below it, and something in the middle.”’ 

She saw their faces change, startlingly, at that. The old 
lady got up and went to a small glass case, unlocked it and 
took something out. Then she put into Monica’s hands the 
very jewel she had seen on the breast of the girl in red. 
Monica looked eagerly at the cipher. An “R”’ and an 
““E’’ were intertwined within the circle of moonstones. 
The very same ! Eagerly she begged them to tell her whose 
it was, and its history. 

In a very different manner, now, they told her. It was 
always called the Queen’s Jewel, and was supposed to have 
been a gift either from Essex to Elizabeth or Elizabeth to 
Essex—‘‘ you know his name was Robert.’’ But, oddly 
enough, they never had known exactly how it came into 
the family. ‘“‘ Of course they stayed at Netherfield, some 
time before his marriage, which made her so angry when 
she found it out—and it has always been supposed that 
then or later, she gave this to some member of the family.”’ 
Was it known, Monica asked, if Sabina was at home then ? 
Oh yes, Sabina had been at home—the Queen gave her a 
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pair of gloves the day she arrived, and here they were, 
also in the glass case. And the daughter-in-law—was she 
there then ? Oh no, they were clear about that—she was a 
Wiltshire girl, and Guy de Grey only met her when he went 
to stay at Wilton, a few months before his marriage. 

Now, in their turn, they questioned her—with interest, 
almost with respect. Monica felt herself under a sort of 
obligation to tell them what she had seen, and did so—after 
all, they were their ghosts! They listened, thoughtfully. 
“* Of course, that would explain Guy’s losing his place at 
Court that year,’’ said the widow, “if there was some 
trouble over Essex.’’ ‘‘ Exactly,”’ said the old lady. Monica 
was amused at their tone—as of those who discuss current 
family affairs. When she left, the old lady bade her good-bye 
with a certain warmth—‘‘ You have added a footnote to 
our history, my dear,”’ she said. 

On her way home Monica decided that this was some- 
thing she must share with her father. He might think her 
fanciful, but she must risk that—the Queen’s Jewel was 
good evidence, and he loved the house so much, it would 
certainly interest him. There were people at dinner that 
night, but next day she spoke to him. They were sitting 
together in the great parlour, between lunch and tea—it 
was a dark rainy February afternoon. Monica found herself 
curiously at a loss how to begin. At last: “‘ Father, I’ve 
seen a ghost here,’’ she blurted out. 

** D’you mean that poor girl in red ?”’ said Mr. Buddi- 
comb, tapping out his pipe on the logs of the hearth. “I 
often see her. Is that what you went to see the Greys 
about ? ”’ 

Wonderful Dad ! How much he saw, how little he said ! 
Now, contentedly, they compared notes. He had never 
seen Sabina—they called her Sabina, fearlessly, after a time 
—except in the parlour and at the window ; but in those 
places he had seen her frequently. “ Poor thing, she 
doesn’t give a rap for motors,’’ said Mr. Buddicomb. “ I’ve 
been to see, several times.’? He heard Monica’s story, and 
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such confirmation as the Greys had been able to give, with 
the deepest interest ; she even ventured to tell him about 
the song, and the ingredients of Jenkins’ bonfire. Happily, 
they pieced it all out together. At length : ‘‘ Well, people 
would say it was fanciful, but then ghosts are fanciful 
things !”’ said Mr. Buddicomb whimsically. “It’s funny, 
though, that they never saw anything.’’ Monica knew that 
*“‘ they ’? meant the Hamilton-Greys. “‘ In a way, you know, 
it makes one feel—oh well *? Monica also knew what it 
made one feel—she felt it herself. They were not intruders 
any more ; to them, the old house had yielded a secret 
withheld from its real owners. Sitting there, in the dusk and 
firelight, they felt at last very much at home. 

But at the last her father gave Monica perhaps the greatest 
surprise of her life. “‘ It’s all funny, you know,”’ Mr. Buddi- 
comb said, ruminatively. “‘ Robert, too.’? He paused. “‘ Kiss 
me, my dear—you’re a great comfort to me.’’ Trembling 
all over, Monica rose and kissed her father. He put his arm 
round her. ‘‘ You’re my dear daughter,”’ said Mr. Buddi- 
comb. 





D. K. Broster 
COUCHING AT THE DOOR 


from THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 1933 
I 
The first inkling which Augustine Marchant had of the 


matter was on one fine summer morning about three weeks 
after his visit to Prague, that is to say, in June, 1898. He 
was reclining, as his custom was when writing his poetry, on 
the very comfortable sofa in his library at Abbot’s Medding, 
near the French windows, one of which was open to the 
garden. Pausing for inspiration—he was nearly at the end 
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of his poem, Salutation to All Unbeliefs—he let his eyes wander 
round the beautifully appointed room, with its cloisonné 
and Satsuma, Buhl and first editions, and then allowed 
them to stray towards the sunlight outside. And so, between 
the edge of the costly Herat carpet and the sill of the open 
window, across the strip of polished oak flooring, he ob- 
served what he took to be a small piece of dark fluff blowing 
in the draught ; and instantly made a note to speak to his 
housekeeper about the parlourmaid. There was slackness 
somewhere ; and in Augustine Marchant’s house no one 
was allowed to be slack but himself. 

There had been a time when the poet would not for 
a moment have been received, as he was now, in country 
and even county society—those days, even before the advent 
of The Yellow Book and The Savoy, when he had lived in 
London, writing the plays and poems which had so startled 
and shocked all but the “‘ decadent ’’ and the ‘‘ advanced,”’ 
Pomegranates of Sin, Queen Theodora and Queen Marozia, The 
Nights of the Tour de Nesle, Amor Cypriacus and the rest. But 
when, as the ’nineties began to wane, he inherited Abbot’s 
Medding from a distant cousin and came to live there, being 
then at the height of an almost international reputation, 
Wiltshire society at first tolerated him for his kinship with 
the late Lord Medding, and then, placated by the excel- 
lence of his dinners and further mollified by the patent 
staidness of his private life, decided that, in his personal 
conduct at any rate, he must have turned over a new leaf. 
Perhaps indeed he had never been as bad ak he was painted, 
and if his writings continued to be no less scandalously free 
and freethinking than before, and needed to be just as 
rigidly kept out of the hands of daughters, well, no country 
gentleman in the neighbourhood was obliged to read 
them ! 

And indeed Augustine Marchant in his fifty-first year 
was too keenly alive to the value of thé good opinion of 
county society to risk shocking it by any pvert doings of his. 
He kept his licence for his pen. When he}went abroad, as he 
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did at least twice a year—but that was another matter al- 
together. The nose of Mrs. Grundy was not sharp enough 
to smell out his occupations in Warsaw or Berlin or Naples, 
her eyes long-sighted enough to discern what kind of society 
he frequented even so near home as Paris. At Abbot’s 
Medding his reputation for being “ wicked ’’ was fast de- 
clining into just enough of a sensation to titillate a croquet 
party. He had charming manners, could be witty at 
moments (though he could not keep it up), still retained 
his hyacinthine locks (by means of hair restorers), wore his 
excellently cut velvet coats and flowing ties with just the 
right air—half poet, half man of the world—and really had, 
at Abbot’s Medding, no dark secret to hide beyond the fact, 
sedulously concealed by him for five-and-twenty years, that 
he had never been christened Augustine. Between Augustus 
and Augustine, what a gulf ! But he had crossed it, and his 
French poems (which had to be smuggled into his native 
land) were signed Augustin—Augustin Lemarchant. 

Removing his gaze from the objectionable evidence of 
domestic carelessness upon the floor Mr. Marchant now 
fixed it meditatively upon the ruby-set end of the gold 
pencil which he was using. Rossell & Ward, his publishers, 
were about to bring out an édition de luxe of Queen Theodora 
and Queen Marozia with illustrations by a hitherto unknown 
young artist—if they were not too daring. It would be a 
sumptuous affair in a limited edition. And as he thought of 
this the remembrance of his recent stay in Prague returned 
to the poet. He smiled to himself, as a man smiles when he 
looks at a rare wine, and thought, “‘ Yes, if these blunt- 
witted Pharisees round Abbot’s Medding only knew !’”’ It 
was a good thing that the upholders of British petty morality 
were seldom great travellers ; a dispensation of . . . ahem, 
Providence ! 

Twiddling his gold pencil between plump fingers, 
Augustine Marchant returned to his ode, weighing one 
epithet against another. Except in summer he was no ad- 
vocate of open windows, and even in summer he considered 
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that to get the most out of that delicate and precious in- 
strument, his brain, his feet must always be kept thoroughly 
warm ; he had therefore cast over them, before settling 
into his semi-reclining position, a beautiful rose-coloured 
Indian sari of the purest and thickest silk, leaving the ends 
trailing on the floor. And he became aware, with surprise 
and annoyance, that the piece of brown fluff or what- 
ever it was down there, travelling in the draught from 
the window, had reached the nearest end of the san 
and was now, impelled by the same current, travelling 
up it. 

The master of Abbot’s Medding reached out for the silver 
handbell on the table by his side. There must be more 
breeze coming in than he had realised, and he might take 
cold, a catastrophe against which he guarded himself as 
against the plague. Then he saw that the upward progress 
of the dark blot—it was about the size of a farthing—could 
not by any possibility be assigned to any other agency than 
its own. It was climbing up—some horrible insect, plainly, 
some disgusting kind of almost legless and very hairy spider, 
round and vague in outline. The poet sat up and shook the 
sari violently. When he looked again the invader was gone. 
He had obviously shaken it on to the floor, and on the floor 
somewhere it must still be. The idea perturbed him, and he 
decided to take his writing out to the summer-house, and 
give orders later that the library was to be thoroughly swept 
out. 

Ah ! it was good to be out of doors and in a pleasance so 
delightfully laid out, so exquisitely kept, as his ! In the basin 
of the fountain the sea-nymphs of rosy-veined marble 
clustered round a Thetis as beautiful as Aphrodite herself ; 
the lightest and featheriest of acacia-trees swayed near. 
And as the owner of all this went past over the weedless turf 
he repeated snatches of Verlaine to himself about ‘ sveltes 
jets d’eau ’’ and “ sanglots d’exstase.”’ 

Then, turning his head to look back at the fountain, he 
became aware of a little dark-brown object about the size 
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of a halfpenny running towards him over the velvet-smooth 
sward.... 

He believed afterwards that he must first have had a 
glimpse of the truth at that instant in the garden, or he 
would not have acted so instinctively as he did and so 
promptly. For a moment later he was standing at the edge 
of the basin of Thetis, his face blanched in the sunshine, his 
hand firmly clenched. Inside that closed hand something 
feather-soft pulsated. . .. Holding back as best he could the 
disgust and the something more which clutched at him, 
Augustine Marchant stooped and plunged his whole fist 
into the bubbling water, and let the stream of the fountain 
whirl away what he had picked up. Then with uncertain 
steps he went and sat down on the nearest seat and shut 
his eyes. After a while he took out his lawn handkerchief 
and carefully dried his hand with the intaglio ring, dried it 
and then looked curiously at the palm. “‘ I did not know I 
had so much courage,”’ he was thinking ; “‘ so much courage 
and good sense!’’ . . . It would doubtless drown very 
quickly. 

Burrows, his butler, was coming over the lawn. “‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrison have arrived, sir.”’ 

** Ah, yes ; I had forgotten for the moment.’ Augustine 
Marchant got up and walked towards the house and his 
guests, throwing back his shoulders and practising his 
famous enigmatic smile, for Mrs. Morrison was a woman 
worth impressing. 

(But what had it been exactly ? Why, just what it had 
looked—a tuft of fur blowing over the grass, a tuft of fur ! 
Sheer imagination that it had moved in his closed hand with 
a life of its own. . . . Then why had he shut his eyes as he 
stooped and made a grab at it ? Thank God, thank God, it 
was nothing now but a drenched smear swirling round the 
nymphs of Thetis !) 

‘* Ah, dear lady, you must forgive me ! Unpardonable of 
me not to be in to receive you !’’ He was in the drawing- 
room now, fragrant with its banks of hothouse flowers, 
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bending over the hand of the fashionably attired guest on 
the sofa, in her tight bodice and voluminous sleeves, witha fly- 
away hat perched at a rakish angle on her gold-brown hair. 

** Your man told us that you were writing in the garden,”’ 
said her goggle-eyed husband reverentially. 

“* Cher maitre, it is we who ought not to be interrupting 
your rendezvous with the Muse,’’ returned Mrs. Morrison 
in her sweet, high voice. ‘* Terrible to bring you from such 
company into that of mere visitors ! ”’ 

Running his hand through his carefully tended locks the 
cher maitre replied, “‘ Between a visit from the Muse and 
one from Beauty’s self no true poet would hesitate !— 
Moreover, luncheon awaits us, and I trust it is a good one.”” 

He liked faintly to shock fair admirers by admitting that 
he cared for the pleasures of the table ; it was quite safe to 
do so, since none of them had sufficient acumen to see that 
it was true. 

The luncheon was excellent, for Augustine kept an ad- 
mirable cook. Afterwards he showed his guests over the 
library—yes, even though it had not received the sweeping 
which would not be necessary now—and round the garden ; 
and in the summer-house was prevailed upon to read some 
of Amor Cypriacus aloud. And Mrs. Frances (nowadays 
Francesca) Morrison was thereafter able to recount to 
envious friends how the Poet himself had read her stanza 
after stanza from that most daring poem of his ; and how 
poor Fred, fanning himself meanwhile with his straw hat— 
not from the torridity of the verse but because of the after- 
noon heat—said afterwards that he had not understood a 
single word. A good thing, perhaps... 

When they had gone Augustine Marchant reflected 
rather cynically, ‘‘ All that was just so much bunkum when 
I wrote it.”? For ten years ago, in spite of those audacious, 
glowing verses, he was an ignorant neophyte. Of course, 
since then . . . He smiled, a private, sly, self-satisfied smile. 
It was certainly pleasant to know oneself no longer a fraud ! 

Returning to the summer-house to fetch his poems he saw 
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what he took to be Mrs. Morrison’s fur boa lying on the 
floor just by the basket chair which she had occupied. Odd 
of her not to have missed it on departure—a tribute to his 
verses perhaps. His housekeeper must send it after her by 
post. But just at that moment his head gardener ap- 
proached, desiring some instructions, and when the matter 
was settled, and Augustine Marchant turned once more to 
enter the summer-house, he found that he had been mis- 
taken about the dropped boa, for there was nothing on the 
floor. 

Besides, he remembered now that Mrs. Morrison’s boa 
had been a rope of grey feathers, not of dark fur. As he took 
up Amor Cypriacus he asked himself lazily what could have 
led him to imagine a woman’s boa there at all, much less a 
fur one. 

Suddenly he knew why. A lattice in the house of memory 
had opened, and he remained rigid, staring out at the jets 
of the fountain rising and falling in the afternoon sun. Yes ; 
of that glamorous, wonderful, abominable night in Prague, 
the part he least wished to recall was connected—incident- 
ally but undeniably—with a fur boa. . . a long boa of dark 
PAE gs 5% 

He had to go up to town next day to a dinner in his 
honour. There and then he decided to go up that same 
night, by a late train, a most unusual proceeding, and most 
disturbing to his valet, who knew that it was doubtful 
whether he could at such short notice procure him a first- 
class carriage to himself. However, Augustine Marchant 
went, and even, to the man’s amazement, deliberately 
chose a compartment with another occupant when he 
might, after all, have had an empty one. 

The dinner was brilliant ; Augustine had never spoken 
better. Next day he went round to the little street not far 
from the British Museum where he found Lawrence Storey, 
his new illustrator, working feverishly at his drawings 
for Queen Theodora and Queen Marozia, and quite over- 
whelmed at the honour of a personal visit. Augustine was 
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very kind to him, and, while offering a few criticisms, 
highly praised his delineation of those two Messalinas of 
tenth-century Rome, their long supple hands, their heavy 
eyes, their full, almost repellent mouths. Storey had fol- 
lowed the same type for mother and daughter, but with a 
subtle difference. 

‘“* They were certainly two most evil women, especially 
the younger,’”’ he observed ingenuously. ‘“ But I suppose 
that, from an artistic point of view, that doesn’t matter 
nowadays ! ”’ 

Augustine, smoking one of his special cigarettes, made a 
delicate little gesture. ‘“‘ My dear fellow, Art has nothing 
whatever to do with what is called ‘ morality’ ; happily 
we know that at last ! Show me how you thought of de- 
picting the scene where Marozia orders the execution of 
her mother’s papal paramour. Good, very good ! Yes, the 
lines there, even the fall of that loose sleeve from the ex- 
tended arm, express with clarity what I had in mind. You 
have great gifts ! ”’ 

** I have tried to make her look wicked,”’ said the young 
man, reddening with pleasure. ‘‘ But,’? he added depre- 
catingly, “‘it is very hard for a ridiculously inexperienced 
person like myself to have the right artistic vision. For to 
you, Mr. Marchant, who have penetrated into such won- 
derful arcana of the forbidden, it would be foolish to pretend 
to be other than I am.’ 

** How do you know that I have penetrated into any such 
arcana ?”’ inquired the poet, half-shutting his eyes and 
looking (though not to the almost worshipping gaze of 
young Storey) like a great cat being stroked. 

“* Why, one has only to read you !”’ 

“You must come down and stay with me soon,’’ were 
Augustine Marchant’s parting words. (He would give the 
boy a few days’ good living, for which he would be none the 
worse ; let him drink some decent wine.) “‘ How soon do 
you think you will be able to finish the rough sketches for 
the rest, andthe designs for the culs de lampe? A fortnight 
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or three weeks ? Good ; I shall look to see you then. Good- 
bye, my dear fellow ; I am very, very much pleased with 
what you have shown me! ”’ 

The worst of going up to London from the country was 
that one was apt to catch a cold in town. When he got back 
Augustine Marchant was almost sure that this misfortune 
had befallen him, so he ordered a fire in his bedroom, 
despite the season, and consumed a recherché little supper 
in seclusion. And, as the cold turned out to have been 
imaginary, he was very comfortable, sitting there in his 
silken dressing-gown, toasting his toes and holding up a 
glass of golden Tokay to the flames. Really Theodora and 
Marozia would make as much sensation when it came out 
with these illustrations as when it first appeared ! 

All at once he set down his glass. Not far away on his left 
stood a big cheval mirror, like a woman’s, in which a good 
portion of the bed behind him was reflected. And, in this 
mirror, he had just seen the valance of the bed move. There 
could be no draught to speak of in this warm room, he never 
allowed a cat in the house, and it was quite impossible that 
there should be a rat about. If after all some stray cat 
should have got in it must be ejected at once. Augustine 
hitched round in his chair to look at the actual bed- 
hanging. 

Yes, the topaz-hued silk valance again swung very slightly 
outwards as though it were being pushed. Augustine bent 
forward to the bell-pull to summon his valet. Then the flask 
of Tokay rolled over on the table as he leapt from his chair 
instead. Something like a huge, dark caterpillar was emerg- 
ing very slowly from under his bed, moving as a caterpillar 
moves, with undulations running over it. Where its head 
should have been was merely a tapering end smaller than 
the rest of it, but of like substance. It was a dark fur boa. 

Augustine Marchant felt that he screamed, but he could 
not have done so, for his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. He merely stood staring, staring, all the blood gone 
from his heart. Still very slowly the thing continued to creep 
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out from under the valance, waving that eyeless, tapering 
end to and fro, as though uncertain where to proceed. “ I 
am going mad, mad, mad !’”’ thought Augustine, and then, 
with a revulsion, ‘‘ No, it can’t be ! It’s a real snake of some 
kind ! ”’ 

That could be dealt with. He snatched up the poker as 
the boa-thing, still swaying the head which was no head, 
kept pouring steadily out from under the lifted yellow frill, 
until quite three feet were clear of the bed. Then he fell 
upon it furiously, with blow after blow. 

But they had no effect on the furry, spineless thing ; it 
merely gave under them and rippled up in another place. 
Augustine hit the bed, the floor ; at last, really screaming, 
he threw down his weapon and fell upon the thick, hairy 
rope with both hands, crushing it together into a mass— 
there was little if any resistance in it—hurled it into the fire 
and, panting, kept it down with shovel and tongs. The 
flames licked up instantly and, with a roar, made short 
work of it, though there seemed to be some slight effort to 
escape, which was perhaps only the effect of the heat. A 
moment later there was a very strong smell of burnt hair, 
and that was all. 

Augustine Marchant seized the fallen flask of Tokay and 
drained from its mouth what little was left in the bottom 
ere, staggering to the bed, he flung himself upon it and 
buried his face in the pillows, even heaping them over his 
head as if he could thus stifle the memory of what he had 


scen. 


He kept his bed next morning ; the supposed cold af- 
forded a good pretext. Long before the maid came in to 
re-lay the fire he had crawled out to make sure that there 
were no traces left of . . . what he had burnt there. 
There were none. A nightmare could not have left a 
trace, he told himself. But well he knew that it was not a 
nightmare. 

And now he could think of nothing but that room in 
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Prague and the long fur boa of the woman. Some depart- 
ment of his mind (he supposed) must have projected that 
thing, scarcely noticed at the tifhe, scarcely remembered, 
into the present and the here. It was terrible to think that 
one’s mind possessed such dark, unknown powers. But not 
so terrible as if the . . . apparition . . . had been endowed 
with an entirely separate objective existence. In a day or 
two he would consult his doctor and ask him to give him a 
tonic. 

But, expostulated an uncomfortably lucid part of his 
brain, you are trying to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. Is it not better to believe that the thing had an 
objective existence, for you have burnt it to nothing ? Well 
and good ! But if it is merely a projection from your own 
mind, what is to prevent it from reappearing, like the 
phoenix, from ashes ? 

There seemed no answer to that, save in an attempt to 
persuade himself that he had been feverish last night. Work 
was the best antidote. So Augustine Marchant rose, and 
was surprised and delighted to find the atmosphere of his 
study unusually soothing and inspiring, and that day, 
against all expectation, Salutation to All Unbeltefs was com- 
pleted by some stanzas with which he was not too ill- 
pleased. Realising nevertheless that he should be glad of 
company that evening, he had earlier sent round a note to 
the local solicitor, a good fellow, to come and dine with 
him ; played a game of billiards with the lawyer afterwards 
and retired to bed after some vintage port and a good stiff 
whisky and soda with scarcely a thought of the visitant of 
the previous night. 

He woke at that hour when the thrushes in early summer 
punctually greet the new day—three o’clock. They were 
greeting it even vociferously, and Augustine Marchant was 
annoyed with their enthusiasm. His golden damask window- 
curtains kept out all but a glimmer of the new day, yet as, 
lying upon his back, the poet opened his eyes for a moment, 
his only half-awakened sense of vision reported something 
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swinging to and fro in the dimness like a pendulum of rope. 
It was indistinct but seemed to be hanging from the tester 
of the bed. And, wide aWake in an instant, with an un- 
speakable anguish of premonition tearing through him, he 
felt, next moment, a light thud on the coverlet about the 
level of his knees. Something had arrived on the bed... 

And Augustine Marchant neither shrieked nor leapt from 
his bed ; he could not. Yet, now that his eyes were grown 
used to the twilight of the room, he saw it clearly, the fur 
rope which he had burnt to extinction two nights ago, dark 
and shining as before, rippling with a gentle movement as 
it coiled itself neatly together in the place where it had 
struck the bed and subsided there in a symmetrical round, 
with only that tapering end a little raised and, as it were, 
looking at him—only, eyeless and featureless, it could not 
look. One thought of disgusted relief, that it was not at any 
rate going to attack him, and Augustine Marchant fainted. 

Yet his swoon must have merged into sleep, for he woke 
in a more or less ordinary fashion to find his man placing 
his early tea-tray beside him and enquiring when he should 
draw his bath. There was nothing on the bed. 

“I shall change my bedroom,”’ thought Augustine to 
himself, looking at the haggard, fallen-eyed man who faced 
him in the mirror as he shaved. “ No, better still, I will go 
away for a change. Then I shall not have these . . . dreams. 
T’ll go to old Edgar Fortescue for a few days ; he begged me 
again not long ago to come any time.”’ 

So to the house of that old Mzcenas he went. He was 
much too great a man now to be in need of Sir Edgar’s 
patronage. It was homage which he received there, both 
from host and guests. The stay did much to soothe his 
scarified nerves. Unfortunately the last day undid the good 
of all the foregoing ones. 

Sir Edgar possessed a pretty young wife—his third—and, 
among other charms of his place in Somerset, an apple 
orchard underplanted with flowers. And in the cool of the 
evening Augustine walked there with his host and hostess 
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almost as if he were the Almighty with the dwellers in Eden. 
Presently they sat down upon a rustic seat (but a very com- 
fortable one) under the shade of the apple boughs, amid the 
incongruous but pleasant parterres. 

“You have come at the wrong season for these apple- 
trees, Marchant,”’ observed Sir Edgar after a while, taking 
out his cigar. ‘‘ Blossom-time or apple-time—they are 
showy at either, in spite of the underplanting. What is at- 
tracting you on that tree—a tit? We have all kinds here, 
pretty, destructive little beggars ! ”’ 

** I did not know that I was looking... it’s nothing... 
thinking of something else,’’ stammered the poet. Surely, 
surely he had been mistaken in thinking that he had seen a 
sinuous, dark furry thing undulating like a caterpillar down 
the stem of that particular apple-tree at a few yards’ 
distance ? 

Talk went on, even his ; there was safety in it. It was only 
the breeze which faintly rustled that bed of heliotrope 
behind the seat. Augustine wanted desperately to get up and 
leave the orchard, but neither Sir Edgar nor his wife seemed 
disposed to move, and so the poet remained at his end of 
the seat, his left hand playing nervously with a long bent 
of grass which had escaped the scythe. 

All at once he felt a tickling sensation on the. back of his 
hand, looked down and saw that featureless snout of fur 
protruding upwards from underneath the rustic bench 
and sweeping itself backwards and forwards against his 
hand with a movement which was almost caressing. He 
was on his feet in a flash. 

“Do you mind if I go in?” he asked abruptly. “ I’m 
not... feeling very well.”’ 


If the thing could follow him it was of no use to go away. 
He returned to Abbot’s Medding looking so much the 
worse for his change of air that Burrows expressed a re- 
spectful hope that he was not indisposed. And almost the 
first thing that occurred, when Augustine sat down at his 
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writing-table to attend to his correspondence, was the un- 
winding of itself from one of its curved legs of a soft, brown, 
oscillating serpent which slowly waved an end at him as if 
in welcome... 

In welcome, yes, that was it! The creature, incredible 
though it was, the creature seemed glad to see him! 
Standing at the other end of the room, his hands pressed 
over his eyes—for what was the use of attempting to hurt 
or destroy it >—Augustine Marchant thought shudderingly 
that, like a witch’s cat, a “ familiar’ would not, pre- 
sumably, be ill disposed towards its master. Its master ! 
Oh, God ! 

The hysteria which he had been trying to keep down 
began to mount uncontrollably when, removing his hands, 
Augustine glanced again towards his writing-table and 
saw that the boa had coiled itself in his chair and was 
sweeping its end to and fro over the back, somewhat in the 
way that a cat, purring meanwhile, rubs itself against 
furniture or a human leg in real or simulated affection. 

‘** Oh, go, go away from there !’’ he suddenly screamed 
at it, advancing with outstretched hand. “In the devil’s 
name, get out !”’ 

To his utter amazement, he was obeyed. The rhythmic 
movements ceased, the fur snake poured itself down out of 
the chair and writhed towards the door. Venturing back 
to his writing-table after a moment Augustine saw it coiled 
on the threshold, the blind end turned towards him as usual, 
as though watching. And he began to laugh. What would 
happen if he rang and someone came ; would the opening 
door scrape it aside . . . would it vanish ? Had it, in short, 
an existence for anyone else but himself? 

But he dared not make the experiment. He left the room 
by the French window, feeling that he could never enter 
the house again. And perhaps, had it not been for the hor- 
rible knowledge just acquired that it could follow him, he 
might easily have gone away for good from Abbot’s 
Medding and all his treasures and comforts. But of what use 
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would that be—and how should he account for so extra- 
ordinary an action ? No ; he must think and plan while he 
yet remained sane. 

To what, then, could he have recourse ? The black magic 
in which he had dabbled with such disastrous consequences 
might possibly help him. Left to himself he was but an 
amateur, but he had a number of books. .. . There was also 
that other realm whose boundaries sometimes marched side 
by side with magic—religion. But how could he pray to a 
Deity in whom he did not believe ? Rather pray to the Evil 
which had sent this curse upon him to show him how to 
banish it. Yet since he had deliberately followed what re- 
ligion stigmatised as sin, what even the world would label 
as lust and necromancy, supplication to the dark powers 
was not likely to deliver him from them. They must some- 
how be outwitted, circumvented. 

He kept his grimotres and books of the kind in a locked 
bookcase in another room, not in his study ; in that room 
he sat up till midnight. But the spells which he read were 
useless ; moreover, he did not really believe in them. The 
irony of the situation was that, in a sense, he had only 
played at sorcery ; it had but lent a spice to sensuality. He 
wandered wretchedly about the room dreading at any 
moment to see his “ familiar ’’ wreathed round some object 
in it. At last he stopped at a small bookcase which held some 
old forgotten books of his mother’s—Longfellow and Mrs. 
Hemans, John Halifax, Gentleman, and a good many volumes 
of sermons and mild essays. And when he looked at that 
blameless assembly a cloud seemed to pass over Augustine 
Marchant’s vision, and he saw his mother, gentle and lace- 
capped, as years and years ago she used to sit, hearing his 
lessons, in an antimacassared chair. She had been every- 
thing to him then, the little boy whose soul was not smirched. 
He called silently to her now : ‘“‘ Mamma, Mamma, can’t 
you help me ? Can’t you send this thing away ? ”’ 

When the cloud had passed he found that he had stretched 
out his hand and removed a big book. Looking at it he saw 
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that it was her Bible, with ‘‘ Sarah Amelia Marchant ’”’ on 
the faded yellow flyleaf. Her spirit was going to help him ! 
He turned over a page or two, and out of the largish print 
there sprang instantly at him : Now the serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field. Augustine shuddered and almost 
put the Bible back, but the conviction that there was help 
there urged him to go on. He turned a few more pages of 
Genesis and his eyes were caught by this verse, which he 
had never seen before in his life. 


‘* And if thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. And unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.”’ 


What strange words ! What could they possibly mean ? 
Was there light for him in them ? “ Unto thee shall be his 
desire.”? That Thing, the loathsome semblance of affection 
which hung about it. . . . “‘ Thou shalt rule over him.”’ It 
had obeyed him, up to a point. . . . Was this Book, of all 
others, showing him the way to be free ? But the meaning of 
the verse was so obscure ! He had not, naturally, such a 
thing as a commentary in the house. Yet, when he came to 
think of it, he remembered that some pious and anonymous 
person, soon after the publication of Pomegranates of Sin, had 
sent him a Bible in the Revised Version, with an inscrip- 
tion recommending him to read it. He had it somewhere, 
though he had always meant to get rid of it. 

After twenty minutes’ search through the sleeping house 
he found it in one of the spare bedrooms. But it gave him 
little enlightenment, for there was scant difference in the 
rendering, save that for, “ lieth at the door,”’ this version 
had, ‘‘ coucheth,”’ and that the margin held an alternative 
translation for the end of the verse : “‘ And unto thee is its 
desire, but thou shouldest rule over it.”’ 

Nevertheless, Augustine Marchant stood after midnight 
in this silent, sheeted guest-chamber repeating, “ But thou 
Shouldest rule over it.”’ 

And all at once he thought of a way of escape. 
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II 


It was going to be a marvellous experience, staying with 
Augustine Marchant. Sometimes Lawrence Storey hoped 
there would be no other guests at Abbot’s Medding ; at 
other times he hoped there would be. A ¢éte-d-téte of four 
days with the great poet—could he sustain his share 
worthily ? For Lawrence, despite the remarkable artistic 
gifts which were finding their first real flowering in these 
illustrations to Augustine’s poem, was still unspoilt, still 
capable of wonder and admiration, still humble and almost 
naif. It was still astonishing to him that he, an architect’s 
assistant, should have been snatched away, as Ganymede 
by the eagle, from the lower world of elevations and drains 
to serve on Olympus. It was not, indeed, Augustine 
Marchant who had first discovered him, but it was Augustine 
Marchant who was going to make him famous. 

The telegraph poles flitted past the second-class carriage 
window and more than one traveller glanced with a cer- 
tain envy and admiration at the fair, good-looking young 
man who diffused such an impression of happiness and can- 
dour, and had such a charming smile on his boyish lips. He 
carried with him a portfolio which he never let out of reach 
of his hand ; the oldish couple opposite, speculating upon 
its contents, might have changed their opinion of him had 
they seen them. 

But no shadow of the dark weariness of things unlawful 
rested on Lawrence Storey ; to know Augustine Marchant, 
to be illustrating his great poem, to have learnt from him 
that art and morality had no kinship, this was to plunge 
into a new realm of freedom and enlarging experience. 
Augustine Marchant’s poetry, he felt, had already taught 
his hand what his brain and heart knew nothing of. 

There was a dogcart to meet him at the station, and in 
the scented June evening he was driven with a beating 
heart past meadows and hayfields to his destination. 

Mr. Marchant, awaiting him in the hall, was at his most 

Wp 
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charming. ‘‘ My dear fellow, are those the drawings ? Come, 
let us lock them away at once in my safe! If you had 
brought me diamonds I should not be one quarter so con- 
cerned about thieves. And did you have a comfortable 
journey ? I have had you put in the orange room ; it is next 
to mine. There is no one else staying here, but there are a 
few people coming to dinner to meet you.”’ 

There was only just time to dress for dinner, so that Law- 
rence did not get an opportunity to study his host until he 
saw him seated at the head of the table. Then he was im- 
mediately struck by the fact that he looked curiously ill. 
His face—ordinarily by no means attenuated—seemed to 
have fallen in, there were dark circles under his eyes, and 
the perturbed Lawrence, observing him as the meal pro- 
gressed, thought that his manner too seemed strange and 
once or twice quite absent-minded. And there was one 
moment when, though the lady on his right was addressing 
him, he sharply turned his head away and looked down at 
the side of his chair just as if he saw something on the floor. 
Then he apologised, saying that he had a horror of cats, 
and that sometimes the tiresome animal from the stables 
... But after that he continued to entertain his guests in his 
own inimitable way, and, even to the shy Lawrence, the 
evening proved very pleasant. 

The three ensuing days were wonderful and exciting to 
the young artist—days of uninterrupted contact with a 
master mind which acknowledged, as the poet himself ad- 
mitted, none of the petty barriers which man, for his own 
convenience, had set up between alleged right and wrong. 
Lawrence had learnt why his host did not look well ; it was 
loss of sleep, the price exacted by inspiration. He had a new 
poetic drama shaping in his mind which would scale heights 
that he had not yet attempted. 

There was almost a touch of fever in the young man’s 
dreams to-night—his last night but one. He had several. 
First he was standing by the edge of a sort of mere, inex- 
pressibly desolate and unfriendly, a place he had never seen 
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in his life, which yet seemed in some way familiar ; and 
something said to him, “ You will never go away from 
here !’’ He was alarmed, and woke, but went to sleep again 
almost immediately, and this time was back, oddly enough, 
in the church where in his earliest years he had been taken 
to service by the aunt who had brought him up—a large 
church full of pitch-pine pews with narrow ledges for hymn- 
books, which ledges he used surreptitiously to lick during 
the long dull periods of occultation upon his knees. But most 
of all he remembered the window with Adam and Eve in 
the garden of Eden, on either side of an apple-tree round 
whose trunk was coiled a monstrous snake with a semi- 
human head. Lawrence had hated and dreaded that win- 
dow, and because of it he would never go near an orchard 
and had no temptation to steal apples. . . . Now he was 
back in that church again, staring at the window, lit up with 
some infernal glow from behind. He woke again, little short 
of terrified—he, a grown man ! But again he went to sleep 
quite quickly. 

His third dream had for background, as sometimes hap- 
pens in nightmares, the very room in which he lay. He 
dreamt that a door opened in the wall, and in the doorway, 
quite plain against the light from another room behind him, 
stood Augustine Marchant in his dressing-gown. He was 
looking down at something on the ground which Lawrence 
did not see, but his hand was pointing at Lawrence in the 
bed, and he was saying in a voice of command, “‘ Go to 
him, do you hear ? Go to him ! Go to him ! Am I not your 
master ?’’ And Lawrence, who could neither move nor 
utter a syllable, wondered uneasily what this could be which 
was thus commanded, but his attention was chiefly focused 
on Augustine Marchant’s face. After he had said these 
words several times, and apparently without result, a dread- 
ful change came upon it, a look of the most unutterable 
despair. It seemed visibly to age and wither ; he said, in a 
loud, penetrating whisper, ‘“‘ Is there no escape then? ”’ 
covered his ravaged face a moment with his hands, and 
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then went back and softly closed the door. At that Lawrence 
woke ; but in the morning he had forgotten all three dreams. 

The téte-d-téte dinner on the last night of his stay would 
have lingered in a gourmet’s memory, so that it was a pity 
the young man did not know in the least what he was eating. 
At last there was happening what he had scarcely dared 
hope for ; the great poet of the sensuous was revealing to 
him some of the unimaginably strange and secret sources of 
his inspiration. In the shaded rosy candlelight, his elbows 
on the table among trails of flowers he, who was not even 
a neophyte, listened like a man learning for the first time of 
some spell or spring which will make him more than mortal. 

““'Yes,’’ said Augustine Marchant, after a long pause, 
“yes, it was a marvellous, an undying experience .. . one 
that is not given to many. It opened doors, it—but I despair 
of doing it justice in mere words.’’ His look was transfigured, 
almost dreamy. 

** But she .. . the woman... how did you... ? ”’ asked 
Lawrence Storey in a hushed voice. 

‘Oh, the woman ?”’ said Augustine, suddenly finishing off 
his wine. “‘ The woman was only a common street-walker.”’ 

A moment or two later Lawrence was looking at his host 
wonderingly and wistfully. “‘ But this was in Prague. Prague 
is a long way off.” 

“One does not need to go so far, in reality. Even in 
Paris 7? 

** One could . . . have that experience in Paris ? ”’ 

‘* If you knew where to go. And of course, it is necessary 
to have credentials. I mean that—like all such enlighten- 
ments—it has to be kept secret, most secret, from the vulgar 
minds who lay their restrictions on the finer. That is self- 
evident.”’ 

‘* Of course,”’ said the young man, and sighed deeply. 
His host looked at him affectionately. 

“You, my dear Lawrence—I may call you Lawrence ?— 
want just that touch of... what shall I call them—les choses 
cachées—to liberate your immense artistic gifts from the 
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shackles which still bind them. Through that gateway you 
would find the possibility of their full fruition ! It would 
fertilise your genius to a still finer blossoming. .. . But you 
would have scruples... and you are very young.” 

“You know,”’ said Lawrence in a low and trembling 
tone, ‘‘ what I feel about your poetry. You know how I ache 
to lay the best that is in me at your feet. If only I could make 
my drawings for the Two Queens more worthy—already it 
is an honour which overwhelms me that you should have 
selected me to do them—but they are not what they should 
be. I am not sufficiently liberated. .. .”’ 

Augustine leant forward on the flower-decked table. His 
eyes were glowing. 

** Do you truly desire to be ? ”’ 

The young man nodded, too full ofemotion to find his voice. 

The poet got up, went over to a cabinet in a corner and 
unlocked it. Lawrence watched his fine figure in a sort of 
trance. Then he half-rose with an exclamation. 

‘What is it?’’ asked Augustine very sharply, facing round. 

‘* Oh, nothing, sir—only that I believe you hate cats, and 
I thought I saw one, or rather its tail, disappearing into that 
corner.”’ 

‘* There’s no cat here,”’ said Augustine quickly. His face 
had become all shiny and mottled, but Lawrence did not 
notice it. The poet stood a moment looking at the carpet ; 
one might almost have thought that he was gathering reso- 
lution to cross it ; then he came swiftly back to the table. 

‘¢ Sit down again,”’ he commanded. ‘“‘ Have you a pocket- 
book with you, a pocket-book which you never leave about ? 
Good ! Then write this in one place ; and ths on another 


page... write it small... among other entries is best... 
not on a blank page. . . write it in Greek characters if you 
know them... .”’ 

‘“ What... what is it ? ’? asked Lawrence, all at once in- 
tolerably excited, his eyes fixed on the piece of paper in 
Augustine’s hand. 


‘* The two halves of the address in Paris.”’ 
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III 


Augustine Marchant kept a diary in those days, a locked 
diary, written in cipher. And for more than a month after 
Lawrence Storey’s visit the tenor of the entries there was 
almost identical : 


‘No change ... Always with me... How much longer 
can I endure it? The alteration in my looks is being re- 
marked upon to my face. I shall have to get rid of Thornton 
[his man] on some pretext or other, for I begin to think 
that he has seen It. No wonder, since it follows me about 
like a dog. When It is visible to everyone it will be the end. 
. . - 1 found It in bed with me this morning, pressed up 
against me as if for warmth... .” 


But there was a different class of entry also, appearing at 
intervals with an ever-increasing note of impatience. 


“Will L.S. go there? ...When shall I hear from L.S.?... 
Wiull the experiment do what I think ? It is my last hope.”’ 


Then, suddenly, after five weeks had elapsed, an entry in 
a trembling hand : 


“For twenty-four hours I have seen no sign of It ! Can 
it be possible ? ”’ 


And next day : 


“ Still nothing. I begin to live again.—This evening has 
just come an ecstatic letter from L.S., from Paris, telling me 
that he had ‘ presented his credentials’ and was to have 
the experience next day. He has had it by now—by yes- 
terday, in fact. Have I really freed myself? It looks like it !”’ 
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In one week from the date of that last entry it was re- 
marked in Abbot’s Medding how much better Mr. Mar- 
chant was looking again. Of late he had not seemed at all 
himself ; his cheeks had fallen in, his clothes seemed to hang 
loosely upon him, who had generally filled them so well, 
and he appeared nervous. Now he was as before, cheery, 
courtly, debonair. And last Sunday, will you believe it, he 
went to church! The Rector was so astonished when he 
first became aware of him from the pulpit that he nearly 
forgot to give out his text. And the poet joined in the hymns, 
too ! Several observed this amazing phenomenon. 

It was the day after this unwonted appearance at St. 
Peter’s. Augustine was strolling in his garden. The air hada 
new savour, the sun a new light ; he could look again with 
pleasure at Thetis and her nymphs of the fountain, could 
work undisturbed in the summer-house. Free, free ! All the 
world was good to the senses once again, and the hues and 
scents of early autumn better, in truth, than the brilliance 
of that summer month which had seen his curse descend 
upon him. 

The butler brought him out a letter with a French stamp. 
From Lawrence Storey, of course ; to tell him—what ? 
Where had he caught his first glimpse of it ? In one of those 
oppressively furnished French bedrooms ? And how had he 
taken it? 

At first, however, Augustine was not sure that the letter 
was from Storey. The writing was very different, cramped 
instead of flowing, and, in places, spluttering, the pen hav- 
ing dug into the paper as if the hand which held it had not 
been entirely under control—almost, thought Augustine, 
his eyes shining with excitement, almost as though some- 
thing had been twined, liana-like, round the wrist. (He had 
a sudden sick recollection of a day when that had happened 
to him, quickly submerged in a gush of eager anticipation.) 
Sitting down upon the edge of the fountain he read—not 
quite what he had looked for. 
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** I don’t know what is happening to me,’’ began the 
letter without other opening. “‘ Yesterday I was in a café 
by myself, and had just ordered some absinthe—though 
I do not like it. And quite suddenly, although I knew that 
I was in the café, I realised that I was also back in that 
room. I could see every feature of it, but I could see the 
café too, with all the people in it ; the one was, as it were, 
superimposed upon the other, the room, which was a good 
deal smaller than the café, being inside the latter, as a 
box may be within a larger box. And all the while the 
room was growing clearer, the café fading. I saw the glass 
of absinthe suddenly standing on nothing, as it were. All 
the furniture of the room, all the accessories you know of, 
were mixed up with the chairs and tables of the café. I do 
not know how I managed to find my way to the compto1r, 
pay and get out. I took a fiacre back to my hotel. By the 
time I arrived there I was all right. I suppose that it was 
only the after effects of a very strange and violent emo- 
tional experience. But I hope to God that it will not 
recur !”? 


“How interesting !’’ said Augustine Marchant, dab- 
bling his hand in the swirling water where he had once 
drowned a piece of dark fluff. “‘ And why indeed should I 
have expected that It would couch at his door in the same 
form as at mine ? ”’ 

Four days more of new-found peace and he was reading 
this : 


“In God’s name—or the Devil’s—come over and help 
me ! I have hardly an hour now by night or day when 
I am sure of my whereabouts. I could not risk the journey 
back to England alone. It is like being imprisoned in some 
kind of infernal half-transparent box, always growing a 
little smaller. Wherever I go now I carry it about with me ; 
when I am in the street I hardly know which is the pave- 
ment and which is the roadway, because I am always 
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treading on that black carpet with the cabalistic designs ; 
if I speak to anyone they may suddenly disappear from 
sight. To attempt to work is naturally useless. I would 
consult a doctor, but that would mean telling him 
everything. .. .” 


** I hope to God he won’t do that ! ’’ muttered Augustine 
uneasily. ‘* He can’t—he swore to absolute secrecy. I hadn’t 
bargained, however, for his ceasing work. Suppose he finds 
himself unable to complete the designs for ‘ Theodora and 
Marozia ’ ! That would be serious. .. . However, to have 
freed myself is worth any sacrifice. . . . But Storey cannot, 
obviously, go on living indefinitely on two planes at once.... 
Artistically, though, it might inspire him to something quite 
unprecedented. I’ll write to him and point that out; it 
might encourage him. But go near him in person—is it 
likely ! ”’ 

The next day was one of great literary activity. Augustine 
was so deeply immersed in his new poetical drama that he 
neglected his correspondence and almost his meals—except 
his dinner, which seemed that evening to be shared most 
agreeably and excitingly by these new creations of his 
brain. Such, in fact was his pre-occupation with them that 
it was not until he had finished the savoury and poured out 
a glass of his superlative port that he remembered a tele- 
gram which had been handed to him as he came in to 
dinner. It still lay unopened by his plate. Now, tearing 
apart the envelope, he read with growing bewilderment 
these words above his publishers’ names : 


‘* Please inform us immediately what steps to take are 
prepared send to France recover drawings if possible 
what suggestions can you make as to successor Rossell 
and Ward.”’ 


Augustine was more than bewildered ; he was stupefied. 
Had some accident befallen Lawrence Storey of which he 
knew nothing? But he had opened all his letters this 
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morning though he had not answered any. A prey to a 
sudden very nasty anxiety he got up and rang the bell. 

** Burrows, bring me The Times from the library.”’ 

The newspaper came, unopened. Augustine, now in a 
frenzy of uneasiness, scanned the pages rapidly. But it was 
some seconds before he came upon the headline : “ TRacic 
DEATH OF A YOUNG ENGLISH ARTIST,’’ and read the fol- 
lowing, furnished by the Paris correspondent : 


* Connoisseurs who were looking forward to the ap- 
pearance of the superb illustrated edition of Mr. Augustus 
Marchant’s Queen Theodora and Queen Marozia will learn 
with great regret of the death by drowning of the gifted 
young artist, Mr. Lawrence Storey, who was engaged 
upon the designs for it. Mr. Storey had recently been 
staying in Paris, but left one day last week for a remote 
spot in Brittany, it was supposed in pursuance of his work. 
On Friday last his body was discovered floating in a lonely 
pool near Carhaix, It is hard to see how Mr. Storey could 
have fallen in, since this piece of water—the Mare de 
Plougouven—has a completely level shore surrounded by 
reeds, and is not in itself very deep, nor is there any boat 
upon it. It is said that the unfortunate young Englishman 
had been somewhat strange in his manner recently and 
complained of hallucinations ; it is therefore possible that 
under their influence he deliberately waded out into the 
Mare de Plougouven. A strange feature of the case is that 
he had fastened round him under his coat the finished 
drawings for Mr. Marchant’s book, which were of course 
completely spoilt by the water before the body was found. 
It is to be hoped that they were not the only——”’ 





Augustine threw The Times furiously from him and struck 
the dinner-table with his clenched fist. 

“Upon my soul, that is too much ! It is criminal ! My 
property—and I who had done so much for him ! Fastened 
them round himself—he must have been crazy ! ”’ 
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But had he been so crazy ? When his wrath had subsided 
a little Augustine could not but ask himself whether the 
young artist had not in some awful moment of insight 
guessed the truth, or a part of it—that his patron had de- 
liberately corrupted him ? It looked almost like it. But, if 
he had really taken all the finished drawings with him to 
this place in Brittany, what an unspeakably mean trick of 
revenge thus to destroy them !... Yet, even if it were so, 
he must regard their loss as the price of his own deliver- 
ance, since, from his point of view, the desperate expedient 
of passing on his “ familiar ’’ had been a complete success. 
By getting someone else to plunge even deeper than he had 
done into the unlawful (for he had seen to it that Lawrence 
Storey should do that) he had proved, as that verse in 
Genesis said, that he had rule over . . . what had pursued 
him in tangible form as a consequence of his own night in 
Prague. He could not be too thankful. The literary world 
might well be thankful too. For his own art was of infinitely 
more importance than the subservient, the parasitic art of 
an illustrator. He could with a little search find halfa dozen 
just as gifted as that poor hallucination-ridden Storey to 
finish ‘“‘ Theodora and Marozia ’’—even, if necessary, to 
begin an entirely fresh set of drawings. And meanwhile, in 
the new lease of creative energy which this unfortunate but 
necessary sacrifice had made possible for him, he would 
begin to put on paper the masterpiece which was now taking 
brilliant shape in his liberated mind. A final glass, and then 
an evening in the workshop ! 

Augustine poured out some port, and was raising the 
glass, prepared to drink to his own success, when he thought 
he heard asound near the door. He looked over hisshoulder. 
Next instant the stem of the wineglass had snapped in his 
hand and he had sprung back to the farthest limit of the 
room. 

Reared up for quite five feet against the door, huge, dark, 
sleeked with wet and flecked with bits of green waterweed, 
was something half-python, half-gigantic cobra, its head 
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drawn back as if to strike . . . its head, for in its former 
featureless tapering end were now two reddish eyes, such 
as furriers put into the heads of stuffed creatures. And they 
were fixed in an unwavering and malevolent glare upon 
him, as he cowered there clutching the bow! of the broken 
wineglass, the crumpled copy of The Times lying at his feet. 


Thomas Burke 
THE DUMB WIFE 


Jrom WHIsPERING WinDows, 1921 


Dark is this tale of love with woe as dark as the brooding 
arches that shut out light from the streets about the water- 
side. In these streets it is always chilly afternoon, grey-hued 
and empty of happy noise and welcoming windows. Here 
the narrow kerbs make boundaries for the puckered lives 
of their people ; and feet fall without echo upon their 
stones. 

Yet, though all else perish here, beauty and love and 
sacrifice survive. In these waste places below London River 
mean iniquities propagate and flourish, and curl their soil- 
ing arms about all that would be brave and beautiful. Yet 
beauty persists. Even in the heart of darkness love takes 
root and spreads therein its eternal enchantments of 
gardens and moonrise and April airs and song. 

In one of these infelicitous streets, some distance from the 
main Chinese quarter, stood a small Chinese laundry. At 
an upper window of this laundry sat, for many years, a 
woman of semi-Oriental features. Day by day, month by 
month, she sat there, the object of that pity which those 
deep in misfortune bestow so largely upon others in mis- 
fortune. Part of her story was known. She was the wife of 
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the owner of the laundry, Ng Yong ; and she was dumb. 

Throughout the hours of light she sat at her window, her 
naturally placid face now coldly blank by her affliction ; 
staring at nothing, hearing nothing; silent and still; a 
piece of Chinese carving. And deep in her narrow eyes lay 
a crouching horror, so that strangers, passing that window, 
quickened their steps to the friendly main road. What 
passed each day behind that rigid face may not be known ; 
can only be conjectured. What hate—what fear—what 
resolution of vengeance and escape—what vacillation— 
what dark ideas and darker memories gathered there— 
these things are not to be told. 

Upon recurring occasions she would, without warning, 
shed her impassivity, and a scene would follow. She would 
run to the door and strive for speech to the point of par- 
oxysm, and utter anomalous noises, and make wild gestures 
in the direction of West India Dock. Then her husband 
would hasten to her. He would take her in hand, sadly, and 
lead her, with kind firmness, back to seclusion ; and the 
neighbours would murmur in sympathy with him and his 
forbearance under his trials. 

He had early explained to them the misfortune that had 
befallen his house, and they had often aided him in quiet- 
ing the sufferer. On her rare walks he went always with her, 
the ministering husband ; and when she turned and turned 
from street to street, as though in search of one desired spot, 
and stopped passers-by with her pleading face and working 
jaws, he would make forlorn play with his hands, and 
strangers would draw away, and those who knew would 
gather about him. 

This much was known. Here is the full story. 

When Moy Toon was born in Poplar of an English 
mother and a Chinese father there was no warm place for 
her with her father’s people, and none at all with her 
mother’s. Her father’s people, however, finding her lying 
about unclaimed, and holding something of grace within 
them, did provide her with bare necessaries. Left motherless 
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in her early years, she was received into a tea-house in the 
colony to do the rough work. In this tea-house she spent 
many tedious years whose days she scarcely counted. She 
had little capacity for thought ; felt little ; asked little ; was 
as content as the slave born in slavery and untaught. Her 
birth had given her a larger share of Oriental compliance 
than of Western scepticism and challenge. Things were what 
they were, and she accepted them. She grew up in the 
promiscuous company of the docks. Of moral training she 
had little, and no learning beyond that given of custom to 
the Chinese woman of the coolie class. So she passed her 
young years in a kind of somnambulism. 

Then one night there came to the tea-house, in the fourth 
stage of inebriety, a young second mate. She had seen him 
many times about the streets ; and, in her aimless way, 
had admired his happy stride and clear, sea-brightened face. 
On this occasion the wavering charm of the girl, unsettled 
between English mobility and Eastern gravity, captivated 
his beer-bound senses, and he made proposals to her. He 
had but to invite, and she went, her warped spirit mildly 
pleased at the attention from this man-wonder. 

Well, that night was the first of many. He made a fuss of 
her, and called her Baby Doll and other babbling names, 
and brought cheap gifts for her. On his next time ashore he 
again sought her out, and pleased himself with her simple 
company. Some months later he made a definite parting 
from her, telling her only that he was about to marry and 
settle down in another part of London ; and she saw him 
no more. She took her dismissal placidly, without rancour, 
as she took all things, whether blows or endearments, and 
asked nothing of him. 

Later came the baby. The restaurant-keeper was a little 
chagrined at this clumsy misdemeanour, but he gave her 
rough attention, and the child was placed with an old 
woman, known to the Chinese colony, who lived at Black- 
wall, Now Moy Toon became quite silly about that baby. 
It was her living memory of the one adventure of her life, 
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and she worshipped it. At first she clung to it defiantly, as 
a gesture of disdain against those about her who so lightly 
esteemed her wonderful achievement of motherhood. But 
in a more sober moment she saw that in their advice lay 
her best course. With the child, she could not hope to earn 
even the scanty living that her abilities and known story 
permitted her to command to-day ; and she had no taste 
for the life which other girls of her birth and class affected. 
She had had her one adventure, and desired, for the child’s 
sake, to walk securely. She preferred the rough comfort of 
the tea-house to the dolorous enterprise of the streets. She 
knew that the child would receive, under other protection, 
at least the essentials of life, which she herself could not 
faithfully promise him. So she let wisdom beat down her 
sentiment, and surrendered the child, with the condition 
that she should see it from time to time as she wished. 

For six years, then, she followed her arid course, mother 
and no mother, accepting, without question or conjecture, 
the untowardness of her circumstance ; rather giving thanks 
that her course was broken, week by week, by visits to the 
boy. Often during these years her pillow shook to the 
vibrations of her sobbing breast, as she recalled the young 
strength and delicate small ways of him, and reached vain 
arms through the darkness to the child she -might not 
openly claim. In the rough-and-tumble of the dock-side 
alleys he had grown into a wiry, alert urchin, big and bold 
for his age ; and delicious afternoons she spent with him, 
dressing him in a travesty of seaman’s uniform—reefer 
jacket and gilt buttons, with peaked cap and much cheap 
braid about it—and calling him “ Mother’s Sailor Boy ”’ ; 
afternoons that compensated for the lonely nights. 

Then old Ng Yong appeared. He had bought the laun- 
dry business of a compatriot who was returning to his own 
country, and he was doing very well with it. But, looking 
round the fittings of the house, which he had bought with 
the business, he felt that something was lacking, and dis- 
covered that it lacked a woman. He felt that a woman 
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would be an agreeable piece of furniture, and would finish 
off the establishment. He looked about for one, and at the 
tea-house of the Hundred Gilded Dragons he found Moy 
Toon. Moy Toon seemed to him to be just the article. He 
inquired of the keeper of the house concerning her, and 
found that she was available, and was in the gift of the 
keeper. 

Now Ng Yong was very strict on the sanctity of woman- 
hood (from the prospective purchaser’s point of view) and 
put to the keeper voluminous questions upon her life and 
behaviour. These the man behind the Gilded Dragons 
answered freely : not entirely truthfully, but freely, with an 
engaging air of candour. When Ng Yong demanded assur- 
ances of the unblemished character of the goods, these also 
he freely gave. No gentleman of commerce has yet been 
known to cry down his wares ; and he knew that the dis- 
closure of a certain adventure would appreciably lower the 
price of the article to that of shop-soiled. 

Moy Toon was privately told of the opening of negotia~- 
tions, and was shown, by reports of Ng Yong’s prosperity, 
how largely her situation should be uplifted by an alliance 
with him, and how necessary it was that the existence of the 
boy should be kept secret. It was urged upon her that she 
should renounce for ever any further part in him ; but to 
that she answered nothing. To the proposed union she 
offered no objection. Ng Yong was old, but she was not 
repelled on that ground : she was sufficiently Chinese to 
regard the difference in ages as fitting. She saw here a 
chance of helping herself, and, indirectly, the boy, and was 
prepared to take it without a second thought. She never 
doubted her ability to keep her own secret. 

So, some nights later, she was inspected and questioned 
by Ng Yong, who expressed himself as satisfied with her 
person and with her demeanour of modesty. But he did 
not let the serious occasion of wife-taking pass without 
administering a sharp lecture on wifely deportment. He 
sat before her in the kitchen of the tea-house, his fleshy 
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hands splayed upon his knees, his old head wagging, the 
secrets of his eyes, shaded from the groping minds of his 
fellows. Ng Yong’s wife, he told her, must be obedient ; 
must give unquestioning and unceasing service to her 
lord ; must give ready and regular attention to household 
duties ; must sever all connection with the people about the 
tea-house ; and, above all, must be honest and faithful. She 
must be all his and his alone. He quoted passages from the 
Four Books concerning the Virtuous Wife, and the others ; 
and his voice dropped to a muttered monotone as he spoke 
of the punishment befitting the wife who failed in the first 
law. 

To this homily Moy Toon listened perfunctorily, and 
answered casually, with modest and low-toned responses. 
So the business proceeded, through many evenings of 
bargaining, until at last a middle price was agreed, the 
money paid to the Gilded Dragons, and Moy Toon lifted 
over the threshold of Ng Yong. 

All that he required of her in service and obedience she 
gave him. But she would not renounce her boy. Her heart 
had not been asked of her, and that she kept ; and in it, 
guarded from all profane contact, rested the boy. He was 
her joss, and through him and before him she worshipped. 
For the rest, she served Ng Yong well. She had no desire to 
do else. She was scrupulous in anticipating his wishes, 
studious in attending the house, and looked at no other 
man. 

Of this she had but little chance, for her husband was 
ever about her. Maybe her demeanour of modesty had not 
wholly convinced him. He watched her with vigilant eyes ; 
never was she free from him ; and even when she was out 
on shopping business she felt that she was under his regard. 

Her meetings with her boy became, therefore, matters of 
delicacy. To go to the house in Canning Town, each Thurs- 
day, as she had done these six years, would at once arouse 
suspicion. He would note these regular, recurring disap- 
pearances ; he would question her and perhaps not be 
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satisfied by her answers ; he would follow her or have her 
followed, and discover her secret ; and then the pavement 
would receive her, and she and the boy would starve. 

She considered carefully new arrangements, and decided 
that future meetings must be haphazard, snatched at odd 
moments, and a different rendezvous must be appointed 
for each meeting. Discretion warned her to follow the 
Dragon’s advice and abandon wholly these meetings. She 
was safe now and comfortable, and her daily life was well 
set. Better to take the chance of seeing the boy at a distance, 
without speech, or of getting word of his welfare from in- 
dependent parties, than to risk all her present security and 
well-being for the idle whim of fondling him and talking 
with him. For discovery meant banishment from the house 
of Ng Yong and consequent privation and misery. Beyond 
that her mind did not travel. Of the words of his homily 
on wifely decorum she remembered nothing: they had 
gone, as the phrase is, in at one ear and out at the other. 
He would be angry and kick her out, and she and the boy 
would suffer. And suffering of any kind she could not face. 
She hated it and feared it. 

Yet, upon a night in the first month of marriage, as 
she lay awake, she thought of the boy, and fancied his 
small arms about her, and his voice whispering childish 
prayers for pennies in her ear. Her boy. Next morning she 
managed to pass the word, through many channels, to the 
woman who had charge of him, that she should bring 
him, the following afternoon, to Tunnel Gardens. There 
she could sit with him and the woman, and hear him talk ; 
and if Ng Yong or any friend of his should see her thus 
engaged, she could reply, quite suitably, that the woman 
and the boy were strangers ; that the child at play had 
attracted her and she had spoken to him and his mother. 
No harm in that. So it was done, without misadventure. 

For the next meeting, a fortnight later, she appointed a 
sweetstuff shop near Blackwall, where the boy was fed with 
cakes and ginger beer. She spent an hour with him here, 
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and when she returned, Ng Yong, who was customarily 
superintending the laundry at that hour, was awaiting her 
upstairs. He told her that she had been long gone ; and she 
answered that she had gone to the cheaper market at Shad- 
well, and had been delayed because the road was under 
repair. He looked strangely and closely at her, but she 
caught nothing of the look. Her eyes were full of her boy 
—how bonny he was looking and how pert of manner. 

The next meeting she fixed, after some thought, for a 
morning in a disused cellar in a remote corner near West 
India Dock. She had discovered this cellar some years ago, 
and it was to-day much as it was then. She and her sailor 
had spent some hours there one wet evening of summer, 
when he had been unable to find other temporary accom- 
modation. It was easily entered, and, as it held nothing 
that could be stolen, was never under observation. It had 
lain abandoned since the river first entered it and swamped 
its contents. Repairs had been attempted, but the river 
persisted ; and at every high tide it was waist-deep in water. 
It was entered from a narrow passage by a flight of broken 
steps so hidden that none could without guidance discover 
them. 

Hither, then, the boy was brought. The cellar, lit by 
Moy Toon’s electric torch, did not daunt him. He was a 
lad of his father’s spirit, she told herself, for he was delighted 
with the adventure, and trotted about the place, prying 
here and there, and nourishing his mother’s heart with 
smiles. She stood by him, blooming with pride and en- 
couraging his tricks, careless of all save the small circle in 
which he moved. But in the midst of his gambolling the 
woman who had brought him lifted a nervous finger. 

** Listen ! Quiet !”’ 

He stopped suddenly, and Moy Toon gathered him 
against her skirt. They listened. 

‘© Qo—er !”’? croaked the woman. “‘ Someone comin’. I 
was afraid we'd get into troublecomin’ ’ere. What’ll we do? 
Where shall we go? Oo—er. I’m gointer get outer this. 
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It’s your affair. I ain’t in it. I ain’t gointer be mixed up 
in no——”’ 

With a whirl of worried skirts and cumbrous boots, she 
pounded up the steps. Moy Toon, below, heard a sound as 
of a dull impact, and a shrill Oo—er !” followed 
** Look out, gel ! ”’ 

It was a moment of panic. The woman had seen some- 
thing to affright her, and Moy Toon’s first instinct was the 
boy. At that moment she was without power of thought. 
She saw three feet from her an alcove in which the boy had 
been exploring. It was guarded by a heavy door with a 
great iron hasp and lock. She grabbed the boy by the arm, 
and put her mouth to his ear. 

“In there, darling. Quick—in there. Don’t make a 
sound. It’s for mummy.”’ 

The boy understood and hopped into the alcove. She 
swept the door upon him and snapped it close. She turned 
from it to reach the torch and extinguish it ; and turned to 
see Ng Yong descending the last step to the cellar, with 
hand outstretched in command which she instinctively 
obeyed. He reached the bottom, and stood motionless, look- 
ing about him, right and left. The sudden shock of his 
arrival, and the closing of the door, had left her breathless, 
incapable of act or word. She leaned against the wall, 
panting, her slow mind rolling round one idea : ‘* What did 
he see ? What did he see ? ’’ Through his silence she prayed 
for him to speak. 

At last he spoke, quietly : ‘‘ So this is where you meet 
your lover ? Let us see him.”’ 

‘** Lover ? Me ? No, I don’t. Oh no—no—I don’t. What 
d’you mean ? ”’ 

She knew that she was speaking stupidly, unconvincingly, 
but delight at his mistake about a lover made her careless. 
Inside herself she laughed. If she had to suffer his wrath, 
she would suffer ; but at least the boy was safe, while the 
lover idea remained. 

“Where is your lover ? ”’ 
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‘* Lover ? Ha-ha ! I ain’t got no lover.”’ 

** What then would you be doing here ? ”’ 

**But—I mean—don’t be silly! Lover? I come ’ere 
to" 

‘So you come to this place—this place—to gossip with 
old women, huh ? Bring out your lover.”’ 

** But I ain’t ”* She saw suddenly that her best plan, 
for the boy’s sake, was to hold the idea of a lover, to 
develop it. 

** Well, I mean, suppose I 

He raised a hand. “ Look at me !”’ 

The instinct of obedience raised her eyes, and she looked 
full at him, and what she saw in his face turned her sick. 
She gibbered. 

** But I ain’t—I ain’t——”’ 

**'You—you to whom I gave my trust. Oh, child of a 
dog !”’ 

** But I mean—I 

A snarl broke from his lips. His hand dipped to his inner 
pocket. She watched it, with foolish eyes, fumbling under 
his canvas coat. She saw it come out, holding a long curved 
knife, the blade dulled by long disuse. He held it by the 
ivory hilt, directed the point upon her, horizontally, and 
slowly, quietly approached her. Like dropping water, the 
words of his homily on the Virtuous Wife dropped through 
her mind. 

‘You have chosen your place well. We are safe here. I 
told you how I would punish unfaithfulness.”’ 

With each step forward he took, she took one backward, 
shrinking from him. He followed her. She drew back, 
shuddering, arms extended, pressing herself against the 
wall as if she would force herself into it. He followed her. 
Pat-pat, pat-pat, they moved softly along the damp floor. 
She continued to step slow paces backward, eyes fixed on 
him. He followed her. He followed her until she had reached 
the far wall, where an iron grating gave out to the river. 
There she stood, mouthing at him, cornered ; fascinated, 
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rabbit-like, by the dull tongue of steel that slowly floated 
towards her breast. Nearer and nearer it came. She felt the 
touch of it upon her corsage ; then the prick of it upon her 
skin ; and at this she opened wide her throat to scream : 
** Mercy ! Mercy ! I ain’t got no lover !”’ 

But, though she opened her throat, none of these words 
came. Her mouth opened and shut, and her teeth came 
together and flew apart ; but no sound could she utter. 
The knife rose and fluttered half-an-inch from her throat. 
Then Ng Yong dropped it to his waist, and drew back. 
He looked long at her before he spoke again. 

“* Where is this lover ? ” 

Her lips moved, and she made meaningless noises, and 
shook her head and prayed with her hands. Ng Yong 
replaced the knife in his coat, and nodded gravely. The 
shock of discovery and the threatened punishment had 
taken punishment from his hands. His wife was punished 
by an instrument keener than any blade of steel. She was 
struck dumb. 

He took her by the arm. She shrank from the touch, and 
he smiled upon her. He drew her to the steps leading to the 
alley. As he led her away, she struggled, and pointed to 
the great door of the alcove, and made low noises : ‘‘ Myw ! 
Myw ! 93 

Ng Yong, too, looked at the door, and gave a smile of 
understanding. With easy force he compelled her up the 
steps. She beat against his bent arm, and strove with hands 
and lips, as one explaining. But he led her away, quietly, 
down that narrow passage, so that none noted their going 
until they reached the main road. And he led her home, 
and told sympathetic inquirers how his wife had suffered 
a sad shock from a street accident, which had deprived 
her of speech and made her foolish of mind. 


A. M. Burrage 
THE BARGAIN 


1934 
(Never previously published) 


Walton went to the sale because Mrs. Walton had seen a 
carpet, in quite good condition, which would do for one of 
the spare rooms if it could be had cheap enough. It was one 
of the early lots, so he arrived in good time, before the 
auctioneer mounted the rostrum with the air of a judge 
ascending his throne. Walton said that he always felt that 
everybody ought to stand up when the auctioneer came in. 

With a few minutes to spare he did a little prospecting 
on his own and noticed a bundle of books. There were about 
fourteen of them carelessly tied together with string, with 
the number of the lot—21—stuck on the cover of the upper- 
most volume. The bundle was rendered more untidy than 
it would otherwise have been by one book in the middle 
which was about twice the length and breadth of the largest 
of the others. There was nothing on the back of the binding 
to give any indication of its contents. 

The books were shabby and not at all interesting on the 
whole. The Collected Sermons of Dean Widgeon, A Child’s Guide 
to Trigonometry, Half Hours with the Cannibals, by a Missionary, 
Mother Gruesome’s Cookery Book, and so forth. But there was a 
Wanley’s Wonders which Walton coveted. 

The book is rare without being valuable. Copies may be 
had for a few shillings when found, but they are difficult to 
find. There were no other books on the catalogue and there- 
fore no book-dealers present. He decided to wait a few 
minutes after the carpet had been put up and see if he could 
buy Wanley at a reasonable price. 

The lots were not the effects of any particular person, 
but consisted of the unwanted “ junk ’’ of a dozen house- 
holds. Hideous Victorian furniture, still more hideous Vic- 
torian engravings, incomplete sets of chinaware, fishing rods, 
ornaments, clocks, garden implements, they stood in dingy 
disorder around the room, each waiting for a new home. 
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The carpet which Walton had been commissioned to buy 
was Lot No. 8, or, as he preferred to phrase it, ‘‘ it went in 
sixth wicket down.’’ He was able to buy it at a price at 
which even Mrs. Walton could not complain. About 
a quarter of an hour later Lot 21 was held aloft by a 
man in a green baize apron for the bored inspection of the 
assembly. 

Everybody seemed too shy to speak for a few moments, 
and then a voice tentatively muttered, ‘‘ Two shillings.”’ 

** Three,’’ said Walton crisply. 

This advance scared away the opposition. The auctioneer 
looked around, gave the rostrum a crack with his hammer, 
and proceeded to become lyrical over the value and beauty 
of Lot 22—two horsehair armchairs of the 1860 period, 
one designed for a lady and the other for a gentleman. 
The bundle of books was Walton’s for three shillings. 

In due time Walton, the carpet, and the books arrived 
at the Waltons’ house in a taxi. Walton carried the carpet 
upstairs and left Mrs, Walton and one of the maids to play 
with it. Then he went down to examine his books. 

The Wanley was a fifteenth edition, printed at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Still he had not expected to find 
a first. and it was the pook itself he wanted, not merely its 
value. All but that and the big flat book he put outside his 
study door to go down to the kitchen. The maids had a 
taste in literature which he considered execrable. They liked 
tales about sheiks who did not suffer from a trouble com- 
mon to their kind—namely fleas—and who behaved with 
all the decorum of the nonconformist ministry towards the 
white girls who fell into their hands ; also stories about he- 
babies who, having been lost in the jungle and reared by 
apes, grew up to be perfect gentlemen. 

Walton reflected that the sermons of Dean Widgeon 
might do a lot of good below stairs, where the only gleam of 
religion came by way of the wireless until one of the maids 
had the presence of mind to turn it off. He liked to think of 
the cook wrestling with trigonometry—which probably she 
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had hitherto believed to be a difficult and dangerous 
surgical operation. 

Then he sat down and opened the big flat book, and 
uttered a muffled cry. It was an ordinary scrap-book such 
as children once used for pasting in the “ scraps ’”’ off a 
Christmas cracker—and probably do so to this day. And 
the first page he looked at assured Walton that he had a 
“* find.”? He had not collected stamps for many years, and 
there were few old stamps on which he could have put an 
approximate value without consulting an up-to-date cata- 
logue, but he had a flair which those once addicted to the 
vice of philately never quite lose. 

The turning of every page revealed a fresh discovery. He 
passed eagerly from page to page and became more and 
more assured that the contents of the scrap-book were worth 
many hundreds of pounds, and he soon noticed that no 
stamp had been issued after 1870. 

Obviously the collection had not been made by a boy. 
Sprightly boyhood would have used gum, mounted the 
stamps awry, and cut off the corners of some of them to 
make them look pretty. They were neatly arranged and if 
they were not all good specimens they were at least clean. 
The name of each country was written at the head of each 
page in beautiful old English characters. Walton estimated 
that the collection numbered some six or seven hundred. 

Of course there was a proportion of rubbish ; stamps 
which, despite their antiquity, were still catalogued at from 
a penny to a shilling, but there were some colonials which 
would make Redlake’s mouth water when he saw them. 

Redlake was stamp mad. He had one of the finest col- 
lections of British colonials in the country. He had spent 
tens of thousands of pounds on the contents of the twelve 
large volumes which he kept locked in a safe. He belonged 
to the most exclusive stamp clubs ; he could smell a forgery 
as the witch-finder was once supposed to be able to smell 
out a witch; he could “ sense’’ the most skilfully mended 
stamp by touching it with a pair of tweezers. At the 
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mention of stamps he was always liable to start gabbling 
in the jargon of philately and talk about ‘‘ mint’’ and 
** errors ’’? and “ part-worn plate.”’ 

Well, here was something that would interest Redlake, 
Walton decided that he would show his find to Redlake 
on the morrow and get the expert to estimate its value. 

That night he brought the album into his bedroom for 
safety’s sake. The table beside his bed was already littered 
with books. Beside the fireplace was another table—a small 
round one—on which his breakfast tray was placed on 
those mornings when he was in a lazy mood. His mind was 
full of stamps when he fell asleep. 

He woke—or seemed to wake—suddenly and found him- 
self staring in the direction of the table. With a cold tingle 
of fear and astonishment he observed that the album was 
moving, or rather its pages were, as if somebody were slowly 
turning them. And then that ‘ somebody ’”’ sprang sud- 
denly into the focus of his vision. 

It was a very old man who bent gloating over Walton’s 
bargain. He was bald-headed and wore a long white beard. 
Some kind of dark stuff robe, like a monk’s habit, enveloped 
him from neck to heels. It might have been a dressing- 
gown. He looked a little like Father Time without his 
scythe. 

But although none of us have any reason for loving 
Father Time an incarnation of him would not be vile as 
this visitant was vile. There was something indescribably 
repulsive about him which dried the saliva in Walton’s 
mouth and set the flesh shrinking back upon his bones. He 
groped for the hanging switch above his bed and flooded 
the room with light. 

He looked again. The album lay closed upon the table 
and there was no old man. Mrs. Walton, in her twin bed, 
stirred, moaned plaintively, and slowly woke, demanding 
to know what was the matter. Walton, in a shaken voice, 
told her that he had had a bad dream. He always kept 
brandy in the room and he got out and helped himself to 
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three stiff “‘ fingers? in a tooth-glass. Then he went back 
to bed and ventured to turn out the light. 

“* It must have been a dream . . . I suppose,”’ he assured 
himself before he fell asleep. 

Next morning he took the album round to Redlake. 
Redlake turned several pages perfunctorily but gave a little 
start when he came to a page headed “‘ Ceylon.’’ He spent 
five minutes poring over it, and another five minutes over 
another page headed “ British Guiana.’’ But it was over 
the Australasian stamps that he showed most interest. He 
spent half an hour examining them. 

** Well,”’ he said at last, ‘‘ you’ve got something here ! 
How did you get hold of them ? ”’ 

Walton explained and Redlake swore, just as Walton 
had expected. 

** Damn it ! ’? Redlake continued, “‘ some people have all 
the luck ! I’ve had a few good bargains in my time, but 
I’ve never had something for nothing, like this.” 

*€ What do you think they’re worth ? ”’ 

*€ My dear chap, how can I say now ? I’m not a walking 
catalogue, and even if I were, you know as well as I do that 
you can’t trust catalogues. It would take me a month to vet 
this lot properly. I daresay a lot of them are thinned at 
the back. As usual the best stamps are bad copies. Look at 
that Victoria. It would be worth a hundred pounds if some 
fool of a postmaster nearly ninety years ago hadn’t let 
his scissors run from the margin. Now you’d be lucky to 
get a tenner for it.”’ 

** Give me a rough estimate.” 

“© Oh, I daresay the combined catalogue prices would 
come to about £2,000. Want to sell ? ”’ 

** We-ell, I don’t mind.”’ 

Truth to tell Walton had been out of love with those 
stamps since the preceding night. He had toyed with the 
thought of making them the nucleus of a new collection. 
He had no such intention now. 

“Tl give you £200 for them.” 
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It was a poor offer but not a scandalously bad one. 
Walton knew that it would take years to sell the stamps 
piecemeal, and stamps do not bring in interest while they 
are being kept. Besides, between the buying and the selling 
thereof there is a great gulf fixed. 

“* Have a heart ! ’’ he urged. “‘ Make it £300.” 

Redlake slowly shook his head. 

‘I tell you what,’’ he said presently. “‘ I haven’t had 
time to examine them, as you can see, but I’1l take a chance 
and offer you £250. Afterwards, if I find I’ve stumbled on 
some great rarity, Ill make it right with you. 

Walton considered. He knew that collectors are generally 
rather less conscientious than race-course thugs, but 
Redlake was something of an exception. Also Walton had 
his own reasons for wanting to get rid of the stamps as soon 
as possible. Another factor was that he had some small but 
pressing accounts to meet and those grasping gentlemen of 
the Inland Revenue were keeping up a brisk correspond- 
ence with him. 

*¢ All right,’ he said. “‘ Done ! ”’ 

Redlake unlocked a drawer and took out his cheque- 
book. ... 

Two days later Walton and Redlake met in the 
street. 
*“* Had another look at those stamps ? ’’ Walton asked. 

Redlake eyed him coldly. 

‘“* No,’’ he said briefly, “‘ I’ve sold them.”’ 

Walton’s heart sank. Redlake’s superior knowledge, he 
thought, had earned him a quick dividend. 

** Make much on the deal ? ”’ he asked casually. 

“TI lost £70. I took them to Flake and Thorpe’s. The 
dogs saw that I wanted to get rid of them. I suppose they 
thought I was hard up. Couldn’t get ’em to offer more 
than £180.” 

*“* But my dear fellow, I don’t understand.”’ 

*€ Don’t you ! Well, come and have a drink and I’ll tell 
you. I spent the whole of yesterday pickling my liver, and 
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Til have to have another spot now before I can bring 
myself to talk about it.”’ 

At the back of an adjacent tavern, said once to have been 
a resort of the poet Swinburne, there was a small discreet 
room, where young men with golf clubs are generally to be 
found sitting on the table and swinging stockinged legs. 
But the room was empty when they entered, and Redlake 
began the proceedings by lowering a large dark-complex- 
ioned whisky as if it were water. Walton noticed that his 
hand shook. 

‘* Now I can tell you,’’ Redlake said in a steadier voice. 
“IT wouldn’t have those damned stamps in my house 
another night even if they were all Post Office Mauritius. 

‘** Before turning in that night I locked ’em in the safe 
with my collection. Of course you won’t believe what I’m 
going to tell you, but I think you'll give me credit for be- 
lieving it myself. I’m not the man to lose £70 on a deal in 
a few hours. 

‘* Well, I went to bed and woke up some time during the 
night. I couldn’t say what time it was. My room’s always 
light unless I draw the blinds, for a street lamp shines right 
in. I woke up lying on my right side within hand’s reach of 
the table beside the bed. As I became more and more con- 
scious I thought what a queer thing it was that that album 
I had just bought of you should be there when I distinctly 
remembered locking it in the safe. Moreover it was open. 
Then I opened my eyes wider and wished I hadn’t.”’ 

A fit of trembling seized Walton. 

‘** There was an old man . 

*'Yes,”’? said Walton, ‘‘ bald-headed and with a long 
white beard, something like Father Time—a degraded and 
repulsive Father Time.”’ 

Redlake jumped like a stranded fish. His eyes bulged. 

** How did you know ? ”’ he demanded. 

** Because I saw him myself. That’s why I sold you the 
stamps, or one of the reasons.”’ 

** Thanks,”’ said Redlake laconically, “‘ then I can spare 
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myself the misery of describing the abomination to you. He 
was sitting on the edge of my bed, if you please, and dab- 
bing his forefinger on a Ceylon stamp in a way no philate- 
list would touch it. I couldn’t see which one it was, but I 
could see Ceylon written at the top of the page. I’d never 
believed in things like—like him before, and I think I must 
have felt just as a murderer feels when the procession enters 
his cell on the morning of his execution. 

“‘ This ghastly thing mumbled at me as if he were trying 
to tell me something, while he went on tapping the stamp. 
But he didn’t make a sound and—he hadn’t any teeth. I 
tumbled out of bed on the other side and rushed into my 
wife’s room where I spent the rest of the night. Next morn- 
ing I found the album locked up in the safe where I had 
put it.” 

There was a pause. 

‘** Who is he ? ’’ Redlake asked in a shaken voice. “ Or, 
rather, who was he? ”’ 

** How should I know ?”’ Walton returned. 

*¢ I'd like to find out. I’d like to know whether it was he 
who made the collection or whether that particular Ceylon 
stamp—whichever it was—is associated with something 
damnable he once did. I suppose it’s impossible to find out 
now.” 

** Over sixty years ago,’’ Walton commented. 

“I know. I dreamed of the old horror three times last 
night, and I suppose I shall go on dreaming of him for the 
rest of my life. Walton, I wish he’d had some teeth ! ”’ 

Walton nodded sympathetically. 

‘* He was the other side of the room when I saw him, and 
I turned the light on pretty quick. Have another drink ? ”’ 

“Not here. Let’s go back to my place. Did you notice 
that barman’s mouth? Damn people who haven’t any 
teeth !”’ 
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A week passed before the two men met again. They en- 
countered in the tube. Redlake looked shaken and ill and 
his face was a greenish white. He changed his seat and went 
to sit beside Walton. 

‘* T’ve just been up to Flake and Thorpe’s,”’ he said. 

Tt Oh ? 99 

** They’ve just got a New Zealand I wanted. I asked them 
to try to get it for me three months ago. It’s a very fine copy, 
so they lumped fifty per cent on their catalogue price.” 

Walton smiled. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘ I suppose it’s worth it to you if you 
wanted it enough.”’ 

“* That wasn’t what I meant to tell you. Can you stand a 
shock ? ”’ 

‘What do you mean ? ”’ 

‘““They’ve had some trouble at Flake and Thorpe’s. 
Their night watchman died.” 

‘ Didn’t know they’d got a night watchman.” 

‘* My dear fellow, but of course. They’ve got thousands 
and thousands of pounds worth of stamps locked up in 
safes. It was three mornings ago. The manager let himself 
in and found the poor old chap lying on the floor uncon- 
scious. Evidently he’d had some kind of fit, for there was 
froth on his lips. 

‘“* They bundled him to hospital, but he died. on the way. 
Just before the end he became semi-conscious and mut- 
tered something about ‘ the old man,’ and ‘ Ceylon.’ ”’ 

Walton drew a quick, cold breath, and found himself 
staring straight across the compartment at the comfortable 
sight of a girl with a well-powdered face, who was reading 
a book from a circulating library. 

‘ Let’s talk about something else,”’ he said. 


A. E. Coppard 
ARABESQUE: THE MOUSE 


Jrom ADAM AND EVE AND PincH ME 
Jonathan Cape, 1921 


In the main street amongst tall establishments of mart and 
worship was a high narrow house pressed between a coffee 
factory and a boot-maker’s. It had four flights of long dim 
echoing stairs, and at the top, in a room that was full of the 
smell of dried apples and mice, a man in the middle age of 
life had sat reading Russian novels until he thought he 
was mad. Late was the hour, the night outside black and 
freezing, the pavements below empty and undistinguishable 
when he closed his book and sat motionless in front of the 
glowing but flameless fire. He felt he was very tired, yet he 
could not rest. He stared at a picture on the wall until he 
wanted to cry ; it was a colour-print by Utamaro of a 
suckling child caressing its mother’s breasts as she sits in 
front of a blackbound mirror. Very chaste and decorative it 
was, in spite of its curious anatomy. The man gazed, empty 
of sight though not of mind, until the sighing of the gas-jet 
maddened him. He got up, put out the light, and sat down 
again in the darkness trying to compose his mind before the 
comfort of the fire. And he was just about to begin a con- 
versation with himself when a mouse crept from a hole in 
the skirting near the fireplace and scurried into the fender. 
The man had the crude dislike for such sly nocturnal 
things, but this mouse was so small and bright, its antics so 
pretty, that he drew his feet carefully from the fender and 
sat watching it almost with amusement. The mouse moved 
along the shadows of the fender, out upon the hearth, and 
sat before the glow, rubbing its head, ears, and tiny belly 
with its paws, as if it were bathing itself with the warmth, 
until, sharp and sudden, the fire sank, an ember fell, and the 
mouse flashed into its hole. 

The man reached forward to the mantelpiece and put his 
hand upon a pocket lamp. Turning on the beam, he opened 
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the door of a cupboard beside the fireplace. Upon one of the 
shelves there was a small trap baited with cheese, a trap 
made with a wire spring, one of those that smashed down to 
break the back of ingenuous and unwary mice. 

** Mean—so mean,’’ he mused, “‘ to appeal to the hunger 
of any living thing just in order to destroy it.”’ 

He picked up the empty trap as if to throw it in the fire. 

*“I suppose I had better leave it though—the place 
swarms with them.’’ He still hesitated. “‘ I hope that little 
beastie won’t go and do anything foolish.’’ He put the trap 
back quite carefully, closed the door of the cupboard, sat 
down again and extinguished the lamp. 

Was there anyone else in the world so squeamish and 
foolish about such things! Even his mother, mother so 
bright and beautiful, even she had laughed at his childish 
horrors, He recalled how once in his childhood, not long 
after his sister Yosine was born, a friendly neighbour had 
sent him home with a bundle of dead larks tied by the feet 
“for supper.’ The pitiful inanimity of the birds had 
brought a gush of tears ; he had run weeping home and into 
the kitchen, and there he had found the strange thing doing. 
It was dusk; mother was kneeling before the fire. He 
dropped the larks. 

** Mother !’’ he exclaimed softly. 

She looked at his tearful face. 

** What’s the matter, Filip ? ’’ she asked, smiling too at his 
astonishment. 

‘** Mother ! What you doing ? ”’ 

Her bodice was open and she was squeezing her breasts ; 
long thin streams of milk spurted into the fire with a 
plunging noise. 

‘“* Weaning your little sister,’’ laughed mother. She took 
his inquisitive face and pressed it against the delicate 
warmth of her bosom, and he forgot the dead birds behind 
him. 

“Let me do it, mother,’’ he cried, and doing so he 
discovered the throb of the heart in his mother’s breast. 

XD 
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Wonderful it was for him to experience it, although she 
could not explain it to him. 

‘* Why does it do that ? ”’ 

“‘If it did not beat, little son, I should die and the 
Holy Father would take me from you.” 

6é God ? 93 

She nodded. He put his hand upon his own breast. 
** Qh, feel it, Mother!’’ he cried. Mother unbuttoned 
his little coat and felt the gentle tick tick with her warm 
palm. 

** Beautiful ! ’’ she said. 

*“Is it a good one? ”’ 

She kissed his smiling lips. “‘ It 1s good if it beats truly. 
Let it always beat truly, Filip ; let it always beat truly.” 

There was the echo of a sigh in her voice, and he had 
divined some grief, for he was very wise. He kissed her 
bosom in his tiny ecstasy and whispered soothingly : 
‘* Little mother ! little mother !’’ In such joys he forgot 
his horror of the dead larks ; indeed he helped mother to 
pluck them and spit them for supper. 

It was a black day that succeeded, and full of tragedy for 
the child. A great bay horse with a tawny mane had 
knocked down his mother in the lane, and a heavy cart had 
passed over her, crushing both her hands. She was borne 
away moaning with anguish to the surgeon who cut off the 
two hands. She died in the night. For years the child’s 
dreams were filled with the horror of ‘the stumps of arms 
bleeding unendingly. Yet he had never seen them, for he 
was sleeping when she died. 

While this old woe was come vividly before him he again 
became aware of the mouse. His nerves stretched upon him 
in repulsion, but he soon relaxed to a tolerant interest, for 
it was really a most engaging little mouse. It moved with 
curious staccato scurries, stopping to rub its head or flicker 
with its ears ; they seemed almost transparent ears. It spied 
a red cinder and skipped innocently up to it. 

. sniffing ... until it jumped back scorched. It would 
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erouch as a cat does, blinking in the warmth, or scamper 
madly as if dancing, and then roll upon its side rubbing its 
head with those pliant paws. The melancholy man watched 
it until it came at last to rest and squatted meditatively upon 
its haunches, hunched up, looking curiously wise, a penny- 
worth of philosophy ; then once more the coals sank with 
a rattle and again the mouse was gone. 

The man sat on before the fire and his mind filled again 
with unaccountable sadness. He had grown into manhood 
with a burning generosity of spirit and rifts of rebellion in 
him that proved too exacting for his fellows and seemed 
mere wantonness to men of casual rectitudes. ‘‘ Justice and 
Sin,”’ he would cry, ‘‘ Property and Virtue—incompati- 
bilities ! There can be no sin in a world of justice, no 
property in a world of virtue ! ’’ With an engaging extrava- 
gance and a certain clear-eyed honesty of mind he had put 
his two and two together and seemed then to rejoice, as in 
some topsy-turvy dream, in having rendered unto Cesar, 
as you might say, the things that were due to Napoleon ! 
But this kind of thing could not pass unexpiated in a world 
of men having an infinite regard for Property and a pride in 
their traditions of Virtue and Justice. They could indeed 
forgive him his sins, but they could not forgive him his 
compassions. So he had to go seek for more melodious- 
minded men and fair unambiguous women. But rebuffs 
can deal more deadly blows than daggers; he became 
timid—a timidity not of fear but of pride—and grew with 
the years into misanthropy, susceptible to trivial griefs and 
despairs, a vessel of emotion that emptied as easily as it 
filled, until he came at last to know that his griefs were half 
deliberate, his despairs half unreaj, and to live but for 
beauty—which is tranquillity—to put her wooing hand 
upon him. 

Now, while the mouse hunts in the cupboard, one fair 
recollection stirs in the man’s mind—of Cassia and the 
harmony of their only meeting, Cassia who had such rich 
red. hair, and eyes, yes, her eyes were full.of starry inquiry. 
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like the eyes of mice. It was so long ago that he had for- 
gotten how he came to be in it, that unaccustomed orbit 
of vain vivid things—a village festival, all oranges and 
howp-la. He could not remember how he came to be there, 
but at night, in the court hall, he had danced with Cassia— 
fair and unambiguous indeed !—who had come like the 
wind from among the roses and swept into his heart. 

** It is easy to guess,’ he had said to her, ‘‘ what you like 
most in the world,”’ 

She laughed. “ ‘To dance ? Yes, and you. ..?”’ 

“* To find a friend.”’ 

** I know, I know,”’ she cried, caressing him with recogni- 
tions, “‘ Ah, at times I quite love my friends—until I begin 
to wonder how much they hate me ! ”’ 

He had_loved at once that cool pale face, the abundance 
of her strange hair as light as the autumn’s clustered 
bronze, her lilac dress and all the sweetness about her like 
a bush of lilies. How they had laughed at the two old 
peasants whom they had overheard gabbling of trifles like 
sickness and appetite ! 

** There’s a lot of nature in a parsnip,”’ said one, a fat 
person of the kind that swells grossly when stung by a bee, 
“a lot of nature when it’s young, but when it’s old it’s like 
everything else.”’ 

** True it is.” 

“* And I’m very fond of vegetables, yes, and I’m very 
fond of bread.’’ 

*““ Come out with me,’’ whispered Cassia to Filip, and 
they walked out in the blackness of midnight into what must 
have been a garden. 

“* Cool it is here,”’ she said, “‘ and quiet, but too dark even 
to see your face—can you see mine ? ”’ 

“The moon will not rise until after dawn,”’ said he, “ it 
will be white in the sky when the starlings whistle in your 
chimney.”’ 

They walked silently and warily about until they felt the 
chill of the air, A dull echo of the music came to them 
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through the walls, then stopped, and they heard the bark 
of a fox away in the woods. 

“You are cold,’”’ he whispered, touching her bare neck 
with timid fingers. ‘‘ Quite, quite cold,’’ drawing his hand 
tenderly over the curves of her chin and face. ‘‘ Let us go 
in,” he said, moving with discretion from the rapture he 
desired. ‘‘ We will come out again,”’ said Cassia. 

But within the room the ball was just at an end, the 
musicians were packing up their instruments and the 
dancers were flocking out and homewards, or to the buffet 
which was on a platform at one end of the room. The two 
old peasants were there, munching hugely. 

**T tell you,’ said one of them, “ there’s nothing in the 
world for it but the grease of an owl’s liver. That’s it, that’s 
it ! Take something on your stomach now, just to offset the 
chill of the dawn !’’ . 

Filip and Cassia were beside them, but there were so 
many people crowding the platform that Filip had to jump 
down. He stood then looking up adoringly at Cassia, who 
had pulled a purple cloak around her. 

“ For Filip, Filip, Filip,”’ she said, pushing the last bite of 
her sandwich into his mouth, and pressing upon him her 
glass of Loupiac. Quickly he drank it with a great gesture, 
and, flinging the glass to the wall, took Cassia into his 
arms, shouting: “I'll carry you home, the whole way 
home, yes, I'll carry you ! ”’ 

‘*Put me down!”’ she cried, beating his head and 
pulling his ear, as they passed among the departing dancers. 
‘** Put me down, you wild thing !”’ 

Dark, dark was the lane outside, and the night an ob- 
sidian net, into which he walked carrying the girl. But her 
arms were looped around him ; she discovered paths for 
him, clinging more tightly as he staggered against a wall, 
stumbled upon a gulley, or when her sweet hair was caught 
in the boughs of a little lime tree. 

“Do not loose me, Filip, will you ? Do not loose me,”’ 
Cassia said, putting her lips against his temple. 
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His brain seemed bursting, his heart rocked within him, 
but he adored the rich grace of her limbs against his breast. 
** Here it is,’’ she murmured, and he carried her into a path 
that led to her home in a little lawned garden where the 
smell of ripe apples upon the branches and the heavy lustre 
of roses stole ‘upon the air. Roses and apples ! Roses and 
apples ! He carried her right into the porch before she slid 
down and stood close to him with her hands still upon his 
shoulders. He could breathe happily at the release, standing 
silent and looking round at the sky sprayed with wondrous 
stars but without a moon. 

‘You are stronger than J thought you, stronger than 
you look ; you are really very strong,’’ she whispered, 
nodding her head to him. Opening the buttons of his coat, 
she put her palm against his breast. 

“* Oh, how your heart does beat ! Does it beat truly—and 
for whom ? ”’ 

He had seized her wrists in a little fury of love, crying : 
** Little mother, little mother ! ”’ 

“* What are you saying ? ’’ asked the girl ; but before he 
could continue there came a footstep sounding behind the 
door, and the clack of a bolt. . 

What was that ? Was that really a bolt or was it... was 
it... the snap of the trap? The man sat up in his 1 room 
intently listening, with nerves quivering again, waiting for 
the trap to kill the little philosopher. When he felt it was 
all over he reached guardedly in the darkness for the 
lantern, turned on the beam, and opened the door of the 
cupboard. Focussing the light upon the trap, he was 
amazed to see the mouse sitting on its haunches before it, 
uncaught. Its head was bowed, but its bead-like eyes were 
full of brightness, and it sat blinking, it did not flee. 

** Shoosh !’? said the man, but the mouse did not move. 

“Why doesn’t it go ? Shoosh ! * he said Sain, and sud- 
denly the reason of the mouse’s strange behaviour was made 
clear. The trap had not caught it completely, but it had 
broken off both its forefeet, and the thing crouched there 
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holding out its two bleeding stumps humanly, too stricken 
to stir. 

Horror flooded the man, and conquering his repugnance 
he plucked the mouse up quickly by the neck. Immediately 
the little thing fastened its teeth in his finger ; the touch was 
no more than the slight prick of a pin. The man’s impulse 
then exhausted itself. What should he do with it ? He put 
his hand behind him, he dared not look, but there was 
nothing to be done except kill it at once, quickly, quickly. 
Oh, how should he do it ? He bent towards the fire as if to 
drop the mouse into its quenching glow ; but he paused 
and shuddered, he would hear its cries, he would have to 
listen. Should he crush it with finger and thumb ? A glance 
towards the window decided him. He opened the sash with 
one hand and flung the wounded mouse far into the dark 
street. Closing the window with a crash, he sank into a 
chair, limp with pity too deep for tears. 

So he sat for two minutes, five minutes, ten minutes. 
Anxiety and shame filled him with heat. He opened the 
window again, and the freezing air poured in and cooled 
him. Seizing his lantern, he ran down the echoing stairs, 
into the dark empty street, searching long and vainly for the 
little philosopher until he had to desist and return to his 
room, shivering, frozen to his very bones. 

When he had recovered some warmth he took the trap 
from its shelf. The two feet dropped into his hand ; he cast 
them into the fire. Then he once more set the trap and put 
it back carefully into the cupboard. 


Oswald Couldrey 
THE MISTAKEN FURY 


from THE Mistaken Fury AND OTHER LAPSES 
Blackwell, 1914 


The Junior Dean was in many respects far from being old- 
fashioned. His philosophical opinions were rather advanced: 
he played mild golf and cycled : although somewhat of a 
solitary, he had a keen sense of humour. But he was plagued 
with a conscience. He did not parade it, or make it an 
excuse for annoying other people. He was rather ashamed 
of it : for it was not a sham conscience, but the real thing. 
He did not even, properly speaking, respect it. It had no 
plan in his philosophical scheme. He fully recognised its 
fallibility. He used to watch it cynically from the heights of 
contemplation, and make up epigrams upon it. He used 
to say that the conscience, to be at all reliable, required 
as careful a training and as constant a supervision as all 
the impulses of Original Sin. Nevertheless, he never had 
the courage to take his conscience in hand in this way. He 
accepted it at its own valuation, yielded to it, pampered 
and encouraged it. 

He would sit up to the small hours reading through his 
students’ essays, because his mind had wandered when they 
were read out to him (no man on earth could have followed 
them for more than a page, they were so dull) : he knew 
that neither he nor they would derive the slightest benefit 
from the dreary penance, but the conscience ordered it. 
This same conscience used to harry him relentlessly about 
the way he allotted the punishment of gating, now because 
he had given too much, now because he had been unduly 
lenient. A great struggle was even necessary before he was 
allowed to go on the river on Sundays. 

At last the Dean, without seriously facing his affliction, 
began to nurse a sense of grievance. He took to entering in a 
book the increasing exactions to which he was subjected, 
with comments of his own. He found instance after instance 
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of inconsistency and palpable muddling. His conscience 
was generally wrong, he used to say, on questions of law : 
he wanted to confute it on a question of fact. But although 
he was often hard put to it to say precisely on what score 
his conscience was worrying him on many occasions when 
it was unduly noisy, he could never nail it down to an actual 
false accusation. 

In the very end of the fall of the year, when Orion first 
begins to shew in the earlier stages of the night, a vague but 
dreadful hunted feeling came upon the Dean. It was quite 
unlike the petty uneasiness to which he was used. As he 
walked or cycled home from his rambles in the country in 
the early dark of November afternoons, he would fancy he 
heard, in the shifting of the leaves, or the ticking of some 
part of his machine, or the rattle of a matchbox in his pocket, 
the sound of another person following him : footsteps, 
perhaps the rush of wings. At night, too, he had frightful 
dreams. That was the beginning of the trouble. Then he 
noticed the Woman. 

He had been reading with his pupils the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus, and the first time he saw her there came over 
him a strange fancy. A few days after the end of term he 
was entering the College gates after an afternoon at the 
Library. She stood in the light of a street-lamp among 
the fallen yellow leaves of the elms on the other side of the 
road. Two days later he passed her a little further along as 
he went forth to his reading in the morning: and then 
for some days repeatedly and at every turn. Even during 
the lunch-hour, when streets are full and the sense of life 
is strongest, he would catch sight of her behind a packed 
market-cart, it might be, or hustled in the throng of busi- 
ness-men artd shoppers, a low gypsy figure all in black. 

He took train for the country, and for three hours walked 
at large on the great chalk downs, which look down from 
a distance on the city where he lived ; downs whose strong 
free air he had never known fail to drive away the phantoms 
of the soul : and coming at sundown to a place where the 
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wind sang in a lonely clump of pines, suddenly she rose 
from beside the track and stood before him. He took off 
his spectacles and wiped away a mote or two; but the 
black figure remained, and what he took to be the smile 
of triumph upon what seemed her face. Even as he looked 
at her she spoke, in a voice suggesting the ruin of unimagin- 
able eld, an extreme, an aeonic senility. - 

“So you hoped with your chariots of iron and smoke to 
escape the child of ancient Night,” she said. 

With a show of dignified annoyance which was very far 
from being his strongest feeling now, the Dean asked : 

“Why are you following me about like this ? ” 

“From the beginning of the world,” came the answer, 
“it has been the prerogative of our sisterhood to track down 
such as have dyed their hands in parents’ blood.” 

The Dean now realised that his first whimsical fancy had 
been sober truth. He was haunted by one of the Erinyes. 

With the keen but inconsequent perception one has at 
such moments, he noticed that her brow in the black 
recesses of her cowl shone as if with sweat. He wondered 
why. And now he saw upon her breast, under the lower 
edges of the hood, a limp coil hanging. Blue and lifeless and 
cold, it was a serpent’s head, a lock of her serpent hair. 

Like many men who think much alone, and have lived 
in the presence of high metaphysical realities, the Dean 
shewed more courage in such a situation than a mere man 
of affairs might have done. 

“‘ But I have done nothing of the kind,” he said. “I 
am a poor innocuous Don, and my father and mother are 
living quietly together in pleasant Buckinghamshire. I 
heard from them only this morning.” 

“The scent of the Bloodhounds of Night does not 
deceive,” she said. 

An unutterable sense of guilt swept over him like a vision 
of hell. And yet his reason could find no cause. 

A parent’s blood ! Perhaps, he reflected, she was speaking 
generally of crimes between kin and kin, as they do in the 
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Greek tragedians. He had motored lately with friends. 
Perhaps he had inadvertently run over a relative. Then it 
occurred to him that the Fury might have made a mistake. 

She had an air of extreme decrepitude ; perhaps her 
professional acumen, so to speak, was leaving her. The idea 
gave him courage. 

‘In whose blood precisely am I accused of dipping my 
hands ? ” he asked. 

He looked at them. The only stains he could see were 
black smudges from the railway carriage. 

** You ask me that ? ” said the Fury ; “‘ who should know 
best of all yourself.” 

“ But I assure you I know nothing whatever about it.” 

“The word of a murderer counts for little.” 

Was it of any use to point out that she was begging the 
question ? The Dean reflected that she dated from a period 
before logic. He asked her helplessly what she was going to 
do with him. 

** I shall haunt you day and night, till the sense of your 
guiltiness drags you down.” 

** And then ? ” 

‘* Then I shall eat you.”? She smiled again that ghastly 
smile. To the last her teeth were the one feature of her face 
which he could clearly discern. There alone was no trace of 
decay, nor any vagueness of the Chaos. And when he saw 
the vulpine ridges in full display, he knew that the Fury 
smiled. 

Twilight would soon add its terrors to the loneliness of 
the Downs. It were best to start for home. The Horror 
followed muttering at the Dean’s elbow as he picked his 
way to the little country station, wondering what the few 
late wayfarers they met must think of this strange com- 
panionship, and why the one railway porter did not seem 
more surprised, and why the station-master did not ask 
her for her ticket. But as at last they entered the gates of 
the dark and empty college, and the vigilance of the under- 
porter seemed equally at fault, the Dean realised with 
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some relief that his strange visitor was invisible to other 
eyes than his. 

He went at once to his desk and wrote letters to all his 
relatives, with some cunning excuse to get an answer by 
return. The Fury in the meanwhile took possession of his 
favourite armchair. She sat muttering as she gazed into 
the red breathing caverns of the fire, as if she read strange 
oracles of fate there. But when the Dean returned from the 
letter-box she was apparently dozing, for the scout had 
made up a hearty fire, and the room was warm. He stole 
to his bedroom, and lay awake fearfully until the small 
hours, but he heard no more of her that night. 

Strange it was, when he rose next morning from uneasy 
slumbers, to see the smug-faced scout laying out eggs and 
bacon upon his table, in complete indifference to the grim 
presence whose skirts he must repeatedly almost have trod 
upon. In the cold light of the breakfast hour the Dean 
looked at the horrid thing. There was little sign of life about 
her now. He could no longer see the yellow eyes, which had 
been so vaguely terrible in the light of the lamp. Her dress 
seemed now rather grey than black, and made of some 
vegetable substance like a monstrous sea-weed, hanging in 
broad ribbons about her sides. Once it must have grown, 
he thought, among the ooze of some infernal river. It had 
a rancid smell which was yet not so much loathsome as 
fraught with some inexpressible terror, the effect of which, 
even when the Dean had grown to regard his strange 
companion with something of the contempt of familiarity, 
never failed to bring a shudder to his frame. 

All that day the Fury followed him. At the bank, at the 
book shops, she hustled among the unobservant customers. 
All the afternoon in the medizval gloom of the Library 
her black shadow stood in the corner of the Dean’s eye. 
For the most part her behaviour was decorous enough ; 
except that once, when he had gone down on some errand 
alone into the basement of the building, she came near 
and looked at him with that fearful smile, and her yellow 
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eyes a-glimmer like those of a dog expecting meat. Then he 
almost fainted in the terror of the dark, and of the hellish 
steam of her robes and of her viperous hair. But as the day 
wore on his courage returned. He received a reassuring 
wire from his father in reply to an enquiry of the morning. 
At closing time he went to an hotel-bar and drank two 
whiskies and sodas, and returned home determined to 
argue the case. 

He soon found that her behaviour in going to sleep on 
the first night was quite contrary to her habit. The long 
excursion of the day, and the strong air of the Downs, 
must have tired her. For if by day she appeared comatose 
and protoplasmic, for the most part she was very lively 
after set of sun, and there was now again in her wide- 
open eyes that peculiar greedy sheen, which told the Dean 
that at all events he must speak now. So he sat down with 
as much assurance as he could muster in his second-best 
chair, with his father’s wire in his hand, and began. 

** Has\it ever occurred to you that you may be making 
a mistake ? ” 

“‘ The Erinyes do not boggle,”’ she replied. 

It was not without a shudder that he heard the hideous 
broken tones for the first time that day. He held out the 
wire in his hand, and asked her to read it. 

She looked furtively at the document, and shook her 
head. Then with a mixture of viciousness and self-vindica- 
tion she hissed out, 

‘When the Fury reads, it is in the hearts of men.” 

Curious as it may seem, this little fact of the Fury’s 
inability to read made the Dean realise more than anything 
else with how thoroughly obsolete a creature he had to 
deal. The generation with which we used to associate 
illiteracy has hardly passed, and yet the flavour of it 
carries a more vivid suggestion of antiquity for us than the 
aeons of the creation. 

There was all the superiority of our board-school century 
in his tone as he explained : 
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“It is a wire, a telegram, from my father, a message, 
you know. He is perfectly well.” 

She answered in her most sepulchral tones. 

** They get no messages where your father is, nor none 
come thence hither.” 

So it was his father after all, the Dean thought. 

** My father,” he said, “is paying a visit to Binthorpe, 
in Lincolnshire. It is out of the way, but its postal facilities 
are better than you seem to imagine. Now look here. You 
refuse to take my word, and you won’t believe a wire. What 
will you believe ? ” 

** Do you deny your crime ? ” she said. 

“* My good woman, I have done nothing else from the 
first. Will you be convinced if I show you my father him- 
self ? ”’ 

She was sometimes a little deaf. The Dean had to repeat 
his question. But when she understood she broke into 
cracked laughter. 

** Assuredly, yes,”” she said, between her chuckles. 

“I think I can manage it,” said the Dean. “‘ Will you 
give me a week?” 

** Yes,’’ she answered. “‘ I will give you a week,” and she 
continued to shake with senile hilarity. 

The Dean was nettled, in spite of his belief. 

“It is a pity you cannot read,” he said, 1n a biting tone. 
“There is a copy of Sherlock Holmes on the side table. A 
course of it might do you good.”’ And he bounced into his 
bedroom and slammed the door. 

But the night was not to be quite so uneventful as the 
night before. Presently he heard her snuffling about under 
the door of his bedroom, and after a while she pushed it 
open. 

He went to the door and expostulated. He said she really 
must not come into his bedroom. She was very obstinate. 

“It is one of our principal duties, sir, to trouble the 
sleep of our victims,” she said, almost pleadingly. 

The Dean had occasion to notice more markedly as their 
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acquaintance developed the queer note of respect which 
sometimes thus mingled with her savage and truculent 
manner towards him. Though he had never been to the 
East he compared it to the attitude of an Oriental towards 
an Occidental ; towards the representative of a civilisation 
which, proud with the consciousness of a transcendent 
world and history of his own, he despises, but cannot quite 
understand. Now he thought he might succeed by an appeal 
to propriety. It had a sufficiently out-of-date flavour, he 
considered. 

“‘ It is positively improper,” he said severel¥. 

She said she was old enough to be the great-grandmother 
of his remotest ancestress. She was refreshingly vain of her 
antiquity. 

He succeeded in persuading her to sleep on the mat, and 
soon obtained the first good sleep he had had for a week. 
But in the morning he nearly fell over her in the same spot 
as he came out of his room to breakfast. 

A pile of letters was awaiting him on the table, and not 
one of them with a black edge. He put them on the fire 
in a heap unopened. 

That day the Dean, to distract his thoughts, spent mostly 
in the crowded resorts of the town, and took his meals 
at the cafés. When the luncheon-hour violins of one of these 
establishments struck up he suddenly had the apprehension 
that the Fury was going to howl, but she merely blinked 
and fidgeted. Remembering the scene upon the Downs, he 
did not venture to take his usual afternoon recreation at the 
golf-links : otherwise he was hourly losing his horror of 
the old goddess. He felt sure that at the end of a week 
he could persuade his father, on some pretext or other, to 
manage a visit. There was, at any rate, a possible period of 
his troubles to look forward to. After dinner, and a strong 
precautionary whisky and soda, it was with quite an air 
of nonchalance that he took his seat in his own room and 
faced the visitor, who still, however, occupied his favourite 
armchair. He took out a cigarette. 
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“* May I smoke ? ”’ said he. 

There was no answer. The Erinys watched him curiously 
and presently gave a cow-like cough or two. But he refused 
to take the hint, if hint it was. He had not invited her, 
he reflected, to sit in his favourite chair. 

‘* I suppose you are really an aggravated form of the 
Conscience,” he remarked by way of an opening. “ Do 
you know I sometimes have my doubts about the reliability 
of the Conscience. Don’t you think that it sometimes worries 
one about things that are perfectly justifiable ? ”’ 

The Deart’s object was to force an argument. He thought 
it might be useful in the present case ; but he loved argu- 
ment for its own sake, as an intellectual man should. His 
friends knew well the studied timidity with which, as now, 
he would begin to state his case when he wished to lure on 
a rather reluctant opponent. But the Fury was not to ne 
drawn. 

Getting no answer, the Dean continued, “ You don’t 
think so? You cannot deny that in the other direction it 
sometimes overlooks rather important lapses.” 

Apparently the Fury could not. The Dean had yet to 
discover that, if he loved discussion, his persecutor loathed 
it, as she loathed all reasons, talk of causes, explanations. 
Her faith was simple, direct, brutal : a thing was so because 
it was, and if you did not believe it you had to be com- 
pelled : her mind was of the stage of the primal hypothesis, 
the original fiat of being beyond which the seeker of causes 
has ever sought to penetrate in vain. 

But the Fury seemed ill at ease now for other reasons. 
She coughed repeatedly, and cast sullen glances, not with- 
out apprehension, towards the Dean. The latter’s pipe 
had now been some time alight, and the atmosphere was 
already laden with smoky wreaths. Evidently she did not 
like smoke. An enterprising spirit of mischief suddenly 
entered into the Dean. 

He abandoned the attempt at discussion, drew a chair 
into the middle of the hearthrug, just far enough from the 
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Fury to escape the strange horror with which her close 
proximity always inspired him—and puffed with all his 
might. She stuck doggedly to her place. By the end of 
the third pipe the Dean was feeling decidedly ill, but the 
Fury was worse. Suddenly she looked at him with a savage 
indecisiveness, not so strained as her facial menaces 
generally were, but more terrible than any ; and the next 
instant the reek of her was all about him. He puffed wildly 
a huge cloud in her direction. There was a moment of 
suspense, and then she turned and fled ignominiously to 
the other end of the room. The armchair was empty. 

Exhausted but victorious the Dean rose and took posses- 
sion, holding his pipe as Perseus may have held the magic 
sword of old. He has that pipe still. ‘‘ O comfortable briar,”’ 
he sometimes says to it, with an unconscious Shakesperian 
echo, as he takes it reverently from its niche, “‘ O comfort- 
able briar, often have you dispelled for me the thronging 
phantoms of Care and Ennui and unruly Conscience, and 
the other plagues that assail the mind of man. But the 
crowning service of them all was when you turned the Fury 
out of my best armchair.” 

After this the Dean was more at ease in mind as well as 
in body. He had too much respect for his enemy’s dogged- 
ness to try and smoke her out altogether, but he felt that 
he had a weapon for emergencies. Orestes ought to have 
smoked a briar, he often says. 

However, the Fury huddled on the sofa was more 
intractable than ever from the social point of view, and by 
this time the Dean, flushed with his success, was anxious 
to draw her into conversation. Her reminiscences, he 
thought, should be interesting. It was not until the second 
night after the incident of the pipe that his efforts were 
successful. Bethinking himself of his classic lore, he procured 
a saucer of milk and set it on the table opposite her, After 
a while she advanced and lapped it up, and looked at him 
with a more amenable expression when she had finished. 
He felt that he had succeeded. 
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‘You are getting old, Mother,” he said to her : “‘ have 
you never thought of giving up ? ” 

He was about to add, ‘“* There are the Old Age Pensions,”’ 
but feared the joke might grate upon this representative of 
cosmic Toryism. 

There was a moment’s pause. She seemed to be reflecting, 
and when she spoke her voice was almost soft. 

** It would be cowardly,”’ she said. ‘* All my sisters have 
done so, one after another. I feel that I must do the work 
of them all. After all, we were set to do this work by the 
changeless statutes of the Night-realm. What is to become 
of the morals of the world without us? ” ~ 

He felt a sudden pity for the loneliness of this out-of- 
date divinity. Ridiculous and futile she may have been, 
but there was a dog-like faithfulness about her which 
commanded respect. 

‘‘ There are always the police,” he said. 

She shrugged her ancient shoulders. She hated the police. 
Do their work as they might, they were interlopers on her 
old domain. She once told the Dean that they were con- 
tinually spoiling her cases by stepping in before the time, 
and he fancied that what chiefly led her to give him his 
week’s respite was the prospect of at last getting a free 
run. 

** You say your sisters have left you,” he said. ““ Do you 
know what has become of them ? ” 

““ They went away,” she said, musing, “one by one. 
Some of them took a human body, and earned in the world 
that repose which the immortals are denied. It is long since 
my dearest friend went thus. Her name on earth was 
Catharine de Medici. She was the gentlest of us all.” 

** I have heard of her,” said the Dean, with a nod. 

** Yes,” she answered, “she made some stir. Tisiphone 
was with me longest. It is not many years since she went. 
She is called a suffragette—I think that was the name.” 

She looked at the Dean suspiciously, wondering why he 
laughed. 
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After this he used to set out her saucer of milk regularly, 
and she became as regularly affable. 

The Dean has forgotten a great deal of which she spoke. 
She was least agreeable when she launched into long 
moral apologues, delivered in a barbaric sing-song. Often, 
too, she would utter tirades against former adversaries, 
or victims, or the wicked generally ; tirades so incoherent 
that he could only vaguely guess their purport. Sometimes. 
there were strange echoes of the far past. 

One evening she pointed to a print of Praxiteles’ Hermes. 

** Where are the Olympians now ? ” she asked. “‘ I have 
heard nothing of them for centuries.” 

** Don’t you know ? ” he said, surprised. 

*“* No,” she said, ‘‘ and I do not very much care. They 
never had very much to do with us. They are a proud crew, 
and their morals . 

** They are dead,” said the Dean. 

‘“* What!’ she cried. ‘‘ Zeus, and Poseidon, and Hera, 
and Pallas—has the old Erinys survived them all ? ”’ 

** She has,”’ he assured her. 

“And Apollo, the glib-tongued brat of Leto ? ” 

The Dean was a lover and connoisseur of poesy. “‘ He 
lived longer than them all,” he said sadly, “ but now he, 
too, is dead.” 

That pleased her mightily, and she shrieked with 
laughter. 

The one subject upon which she would not talk was the 
case in hand. The Dean tried to draw her on repeatedly, 
at the risk, considering their comparatively amiable rela- 
tions by this time, of want of tact. 

“The Furies were wrong in the case of Orestes,” he 
said once. 

“‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ he did it, he did it, all the talking of 
the age cannot alter that.” 

“You mean you were right on the question of fact, if 
not on a question of law,” said the Dean, remembering 
his diary of the Conscience. 
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The Fury shied at the technical terms, sniffing a sophistry; 
and held her tongue. 

The Dean remembers very well the night before his 
father came. They were both very thoughtful ; he with a 
whimsical sadness at the prospect of saying good-bye to 
the grim antiquity, she with the expectation of develop- 
ments he knew not how distasteful or otherwise to her 
- Stygian soul. Yet he thought she too was sad. 

‘* Does the idea of eating me still fill you with delight ? ” 
he asked her banteringly. 

She sighed, a thing .which he had never heard her do 
before. 

*“< My appetite is not what it used to be,” she said. 

‘If my father comes, you will have to retire, madam,” 
he said, in what was intended to be a considerate tone. 

She snarled and came near to him, and a terrible look, 
he could not tell whether of fright or of intense hatred, 
came for a moment into her eyes. He never felt her ghastly 
power so nearly as in that moment. 

Of course his father came ; rather puzzled as to the reason 
for his son’s strange request, rather anxious on the score of 
his health. They met the Fury in the street outside the 
station. She did not follow them, or listen to their talk, 
or use any effort to make sure the Dean was not playing 
a trick upon her. But he will never lose the memory of her 
face as he saw it that last time. He saw grey Despair 
herself risen out of hell and shown in the light of day. 

As they sat at night in the Dean’s rooms after dinner, in 
the hour when the Fury had been used to wake up and to 
grow most communicative, and while the Dean’s father 
heard something of his story—how a haunting uneasiness 
had possessed him, and hideous dreams, and general 
disorder of the nerves, and other such mundane visitations 
as the don could make serve to express to the brain of 
common sense his weird experience—he heard through the 
night a dismal howling which seemed to come from a great 
distance. It was like the howling of a dog, but more human, 
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for it expressed, not pain, but a great desolation and a 
great despair. It was not for any vulgar loss of prey, he 
thinks, that the Fury mourned under the moon that night. 
It was for the passing of an ancient office, the failure of 
powers which had been consecrated to their work from the 
beginning of the world. The instinct of the Erinyes had at 
last gone wrong upon a question of fact. 

The Dean has not troubled himself to continue his 
jottings relative to the behaviour of the Conscience. In fact, 
he could hardly have done so, for he has heard practically 
nothing more of the pestilent oracle from that time forward. 


E. M. Delafield 
SOPHY MASON COMES BACK 


jrom ‘TIME AND TIDE, 1930 


“ Have you ever, actually, seen a ghost ? ”’ 

It wasn’t, as it is so often, a flippant enquiry. One was 
serious, on that particular subject, with Fenwick. He 
was keen on psychical research, although it was under- 
stood that he took a line of his own, and neither accepted, 
nor promulgated, arbitrary interpretations of any kind. 

He answered cautiously : 

** T’ve seen what the French call a revenant, undoubtedly.” 

‘Was it frightening?’’ asked one of the women, 
timidly. 

Fenwick shook his head. 

*“I wasn’t frightened,’ he admitted. ‘“‘ Not by the 
ghost or spirit—whichever you like to call it. Still less have 
I been so by so-called ‘haunted rooms’ with mysteri- 
ous noises and unexplained openings of doors, and so on. 
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But once, in the house where I saw the revenant—I was 
frightened.” 

‘“ Do you mean—wasn’t it the ghost that frightened you, 
then ?”’ 

*“ No,”’ said Fenwick, and his serious, clever face wore 
a look of gravity and horror. 

We asked if he would tell us about it. 

“T’ll try, but I may have to tell the story backwards. 
You see, when I came into it, everything was over—far 
away in the forgotten past, not just on the other side of the 
war, but right back in the late eighties. You know—horse- 
drawn carriages, and oil-lamps, and the women wearing 
bonnets, and long, tight skirts, all bunched up atthe back. ... 
In a French provincial town, naturally, things were as much 
behind the times then, as they are now. (This happened 
in France by the way—did I tell you ?) It isn’t necessary 
to give you the name of the town. It was somewhere in the 
midi, where the Latins are—very Latin indeed. 

‘** Well, there was a house—call it Les Moineaux. One 
of those tall, narrow French houses, white, with blue 
shutters, and a straight avenue of trees leading to the front 
steps, and a formal arrangement of standard rose-bushes 
on either side of the blue front-door. 

“It was quite a little house, you understand—not a 
chéteau. It had once belonged to a very small community 
of contemplative monks—they’d made the garden and 
the avenue, I believe. When the monks became so few 
in number that they were absorbed into another Order, 
the house stayed empty for a bit. Then it was bought by a 
wine-merchant, as a gift for his wife, who used it as a 
country villa for herself and her children every summer. 
This family lived at—well, in a town about twenty kilo- 
metres away. They could either drive out to Les Moineaux, 
or come by the diligence, that stopped in the village about 
half a mile away from the house. Most of the year, the 
house remained empty, and no one séems to have thought 
that a caretaker was necessary. Either the peasants round. 
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there were very honest, or there was nothing worth taking 
in the house. Probably the thrifty madame of the wine- 
merchant brought down whatever they required for their 
summer visits, and took it all away again when they left. 
There were big cupboards in the house, too—built into 
the wall—and she could have locked anything away in 
those, and taken the key. 

*“‘ The family consisted of monsieur and madame, three 
or four children, and an English girl, whom they all called 
“mees,’ who was supposed to look after the children, 
and make herself generally useful. 

““ Her name was Sophy Mason ; she was about twenty 
when she came to them, and is said to have been very 
pretty. 7 

““One imagines that she was kept fully occupied. 
Madame would certainly have seen to it that she earned 
her small salary, and her keep ; and, as is customary in 
the French middle-class, each member of the household 
was prepared to do any job that needed doing, without 
reference to ‘my work’ or ‘ your work.’ Sophy Mason, 
however, was principally engaged with the children. Quite 
often, in the spring and early summer, she was sent down 
with them to Les Moineaux for a few days’ country air, 
while monsieur and madame remained with‘the business. 
They must have been go-ahead people, by the way, far 
in advance of their time, for ‘ the mees’ seems to have been 
allowed to keep the children out of doors, quite in accor- 
dance with the English traditions, and entirely contrary to 
the usual French fashion of that date and that class. 

‘“‘'The peasants, working in the fields, used to see the 
English girl, with the children, running races up and down 
the avenue, or going out into the woods to pick wild straw- 
berries. Sophy Mason could speak French quite well, 
but she was naturally expected to talk English with the 
children, and, except for a word or two with the people 
at the farm, from which milk and butter and eggs were 
supplied to Les Moineaux, there was in point of fact no 
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one for her to talk to, when monsieur and madame were 
not there. 

* Until Alcide Lamotte came on the scene. 

** All I can tell you about him is that he was the son 
of a farmer—a big, red-headed fellow, of an unusual 
type, and certainly possessing brains, and a compelling 
personality. 

When he and Sophy Mason met first, he was in the 
middle of his compulsory three years’ military service, 
and home at the farm en permission. 

‘One can imagine it—this English girl, who’d been in 
France over a year without, probably, exchanging a word 
with anyone but her employers, their children, and perhaps 
an occasional old curé coming in for a game of cards in the 
evening—left to her own devices in the more or less isolated 
villa—and late spring, or early summer, in the vine country. 
What happened was, of course, inevitable. No one knows 
when or how their first meetings took place, but passions 
move quickly in that country. By the time monsieur and 
madame did appear, to inaugurate their usual summer zie 
de campagne, the neighbouring peasantry were perfectly 
aware that le roux, as they called him, was Sophy Mason’s 
lover. 

“ Whether they betrayed her to her employers or not, 
one doesn’t know. Personally, I imagine they didn’t. In 
that country, and to that race, neither love nor passion 
appears as a crime, even when marital infidelity is involved, 
and in this case it was merely a question, for the girl, of 
deceiving her mistress, and Lamotte—also a free agent— 
was one of themselves. Almost certainly, madame found 
out for herself what was going on. 

“There must have been a crisis—une scéne de premiére 
classe. Perhaps madame kept watch—was peeping through 
the crack of a door just left ajar, when ‘ the mees’ stole 
in—noiselessly, as she hoped—from a moonlight tryst 
in the woods where the wild strawberries had grown a 
few weeks earlier. 
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*“* What! Depraved, deceitful creature, to whom I 
have entrusted my innocent children !.. .’ 

** The French are nothing if not dramatic. 

“I suspect that madame enjoyed herself, making the 
most of the scene, whilst poor Sophy Mason, ashamed 
and guilty, was frightened out of her wits. Perhaps she saw 
herself sent back to the Bloomsbury boarding-house of the 
aunt who was her only living relation, disgraced, and with 
no hope of ever getting another situation. 

** As a matter of fact, madame forgave her. Sophy Mason 
was useful, the children liked her, she was very cheap— 
and perhaps, at the bottom of her heart, madame was not 
very seriously shocked at Sophy’s lapse from virtue. 

** At all events, after extracting a promise that she would 
never meet Alcide again, except for one farewell interview, 
madame told Sophy that she might stay. 

** The farewell interview, I believe, took place in madame’s 
presence—she’d stipulated for that. Something—one can 
only guess that it may have been some pathetic, scarcely 
disguised hint from the girl—indicated to madame’s 
acute perceptions that if Alcide had proposed marriage 
Sophy would have been ready, and more than ready, 
to have him. But Alcide, of course, did nothing of the kind. 
He accepted his dismissal with a sulky acquiescence that 
he would certainly not have shown if Sophy Mason—more 
astute and less passionate—had not so readily yielded to 
him every privilege that he chose to demand. 

‘“ There was an unpleasant and humiliating moral 
to be drawn from his attitude, and it may safely be pre- 
sumed that madame did not hesitate to draw it, probably 
in forcible language. Sophy Mason, poor child, was left 
to her tears and her disgrace. 

“But those pangs of shame and disappointment were 
to give place to a much more real cause for distress. 

In the autumn, Sophy Mason discovered that she was 
going to have a baby. 

** It is, given her youth and probable upbringing, quite 
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likely that the possibility of such a thing had never pre- 
sented itself to her. But that madame had apparently 
not foreseen such a contingency is much more difficult 
to explain. 

‘* It may, of course, be that she attributed more sophisti- 
cation to the girl than poor Sophy Mason actually possessed, 
and that she asked a leading question or two that Sophy 
answered without really understanding. 

“One thing is certain: that Sophy Mason did not 
dare to tell her employer of her condition. She had re- 
course, instead, to a far more hopeless alternative. 

me She appealed to her lover. 

‘* At first, by letter. She must have written eel times, 
if one draws the obvious inference from the only reply 
of his that was seen by anyone but the recipient. It is an 
illiterate, ugly scrawl, evidently written in haste, telling 
her not to write again, and concluding with a perfunctory 
endearment. It was probably those few, meaningless last 
words that gave the unfortunate Sophy courage for her 
final imprudence. It seems fairly certain that she was, 
actually, imaginatively in love with Alcide, whereas 
with him, of course, the attraction had been purely sensual, 
and had not outlasted physical gratification. In fact, 
I have no doubt, personally, that the usual reaction had 
set in, and that the mere thought of her was probably 
as repellent to him as it had once been alluring. Sophy, 
however, could not, or would not, believe that everything 
was over, and that she was to be left to confront disgrace 
and disaster alone. Under the pretext of meeting some 
imaginary English friends, she obtained leave of absence 
from madame, and went down to Les Moineaux on a day 
in late October. 

“‘ Either she had made an assignation beforehand with 
Alcide, or, as seems a good deal more probable, she had 
learnt ‘that he was home again, on the terthination of 
military service, and counted on taking him by surprise. 
She must have made up her mind that if only she could 
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see him again, and plead with him, he would, in the phrase 
of the time, ‘ make an honest woman of her.’ 

“ The interview between them took place. What actually 
occurred can only be a matter of conjecture. 

*“‘ That it took place at Les Moineaux is a proved fact, 
and I—who have seen the house—can visualise the setting 
of it. They would have gone into the living-room, where 
only the bare minimum of furniture had been left, but 
from the ceiling of which dangled, magnificently, a huge 
candelabra of pale pink glass, swinging from gilt chains. The 
gaudy beauty, and tinkling light music of the candelabra 
have always seemed to me to add that touch of incongruity 
that sharpens horror to the unbearable pitch. Beneath 
its huddled glitter, Sophy Mason must have wept, and 
trembled, and pleaded, in an increasing terror and 
despair. 

‘** Lamotte was a southerner, a coarse, brutal fellow, 
with the strong animal passions of his years, and of his 
race. Whether what followed then was a premeditated 
crime, or a sudden impulse born of violent rage and exasper- 
ation, will never be known. With apparently no other 
weapon than his own powerful hands, Alcide Lamotte, 
probably by strangulation, murdered Sophy Mason. 

** When the girl failed to return home, her employer, 
apparently, neglected to make any serious enquiry into 
her fate. Madame, who had perhaps suspected her condition, 
affected to believe that the girl had run away to England, 
in spite of the fact that her few belongings had been left 
behind. 

** Possibly they were afraid of a scandalous discovery, 
but more probably, with the thriftiness of their class, they 
dreaded being put to expense that would, they well knew, 
never be made good by Sophy’s only relation, in distant 
England. 

‘“‘ The aunt, in point of fact, behaved quite as callously 
as the French couple, and with even less excuse. Sophy 
Mason was the illegitimate child of her dead sister, and 
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when, eventually, she learnt of the girl’s disappearance, 
she is said to have taken up the attitude of asserting : 
* Like mother, like daughter,’ and declaring that Sophy 
had certainly gone off with a lover, like her mother before 
her. 

** Conveniently for madame, if she wanted to convince 
herself and other people of the truth of that theory, Alcide 
Lamotte suddenly made off, towards the end of the same 
month, and was reported to have gone to America. Of 
course, said madame, they had gone together. Sophy had 
been traced as far as Les Moineaux without the slightest 
difficulty, and where she had spent the intervening weeks, 
between that visit and her alleged departure to America 
with her lover, no one seems to have enquired. 

“The only clue to the mystery was that last letter, 
written by Lamotte, that Sophy had left behind her, and 
that was found and read by her employers, and in the fact 
that when, in the summer following her disappearance, the 
wine merchant and his family went as usual to Les Moin- 
eaux, they found unmistakable evidence that the house 
had been entered by a back door, of which the lock had 
been picked. 

“Nothing else seemed to have been tampered with, 
or disturbed in any way, and the whole affair was allowed 
to drop in a fashion that, in this country and at this date, 
appeared almost incredible.”’ 

Fenwick paused for a while, before resuming. 

**My own connection with the story, came more than 
forty years later. All that I have told you, was conjectured, 
or found out many years after it happened. I warned you 
that I might have to tell the story backwards. 

‘The wine-merchant of Sophy Mason’s story was the 
connecting link. During the war, I came to know his son— 
a middle-aged man, once the youngest of the children 1 in 
the avenue of Les Moineaux. 

“I need not trouble you with any account of how we 
had come to know one another well—it was no stranger 
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than the story of many other relationships established 
during the war-years. 

*““'We met from time to time, long after the Armistice 
had taken place, and in the summer of 1925, when I was 
in France, Amédé, my friend, invited me to pay him a visit, 
in the midi. He had quite recently married a girl many years 
younger than himself, and in accordance with French 
provincial custom, was living with her in the house of 
his parents—or rather, of his father, for the mother had 
been dead for some time. 

*‘ The wine-merchant himself was over seventy—a hale 
and hearty old man, well looked after by an unmarried 
daughter, and still in perfect possession of all his faculties. 

“Whilst I was with them, an observation on my part 
as to the facility with which all the family spoke English, 
occasioned an allusion to Sophy Mason—the English 
‘mees ’” of forty-five years earlier. 

‘“‘ The old man, I remember, referred to her mysterious 
disappearance, but without giving any great importance 
to the story, and attaching to it, as a mere matter of course, 
the old explanation of the flight to America with Lamotte. 

*‘ In that light one would doubtless have accepted, and 
then forgotten it, but for two things. One of these was 
something that was told me by Amédé, and the other 
the coincidence—if you like to call it so—that forms the 
whole point of the story. Amédé’s revelation, that was 
purposely not made in the presence of his father, was as 
follows : 

** About fifteen years previously, shortly before the death 
of his mother, she had made over to him Les Moineaux, 
the little country villa that had belonged to her. 

** Amédé was fond of the place, although he had no 
intention of ever living there, and long after the other 
brothers and sisters had scattered, when their mother was 
dead, and their father no longer cared to move from home, 
he confhued to visit it periodically. 

‘Tt was, therefore, to Amédé that some peasants one 
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day came, with an account of a gruesome discovery made 
in the wood near the house—that very wood where Sophy 
Mason used to take the children of her employers to pick 
wild strawberries. 

“In a deep ditch, under the leaf-mould of more than a 
quarter of a century, had been uncovered, by the merest 
chance, the skeleton of a woman. Curiously enough—or 
perhaps not so curiously, taking into account the mentality 
of the uneducated—the older generation of villagers viewed 
the discovery with more horror than surprise, and dis- 
played little hesitation in identifying the protagonists 
of the tragedy. The story of Sophy Mason’s disappearance 
had survived the years, and Amédé’s enquiries brought 
to light a singular piece of evidence. 

“* A woman was found who remembered, many years 
before, a revelation made by a servant-girl on her death- 
bed. This girl—a disreputable creature—had declared 
that on a certain October afternoon she had been in the 
wood, with her lover, and that, from their place of con- 
cealment, they had seen something terrible—a gigantic 
youth, with red hair, half-carrying and half-dragging the 
body of a woman, whom he had subsequently flung into 
the ditch, and covered with earth and stones from the hedge. 

*“* Neither the girl, nor the man with her—who was, in- 
cidentally, married to another woman—had dared reveal 
their horrible discovery, fearing lest their own guilty 
connection should thereby come to light. This girl, in 
point of fact, died shortly afterwards, and her story, told 
on her deathbed, had actually been disbelieved at the time 
by her hearers, because the narrator was known to have the 
worst possible reputation and to be a notorious liar. 

*““ The woman to whom it was told swore that she had 
never actually repeated the story, but that rumours of it 
had long been rife and that the wood, in consequence, 
had been shunned for years. 

“The name of Alcide Lamotte, curiously enough, 
seems not to have been directly mentioned. The Lamotte 
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family were the chief land-owners in the place, and were 
accounted rich and powerful, and le roux himself had never 
been heard of since his disappearance to America. 

““ My friend Amédé, hearing this strange echo of the 
past, doubted greatly what course to adopt. It is easy to 
say that an Englishman, in his place, would have doubted 
not at all. The Englishman has a natural respect for the law 
that is certainly lacking in the Latin. Remember, too, 
that it had all happened so long ago—that the only 
known witness of the crime was a woman of ill-repute, 
long since dead—that poor Sophy Mason—if it was indeed 
she who had been done to death—had no one to demand 
a tardy investigation into her fate—and finally, that by the 
law of France, a man cannot be brought to trial for a crime 
that is only discovered after the lapse of a certain number 
of years. Amédé, contenting himself with giving the mini- 
mum of the information in his possession—all of which, 
it must be taken into account, depended upon hearsay— 
to the authorities, saw to the burial of the unidentified 
remains. 

‘There the story would have ended, so far as such 
things can ever be said to end, but for the coincidence 
of which I spoke. 

** Fifteen years later, whilst I was on my visit to Amédé’s 
old father, and just after Amédé had told me of this strange 
and hidden postscript to the mystery of Sophy Mason, 
after an absence of close on forty-one years, Alcide Lamotte 
returned to the neighbourhood. 

*S And here, at last, is where such first-hand knowledge 
as I possess, begins. It is here that I, so to speak, come 
into the story. 

‘For I met Alcide Lamotte. 

‘* He had come back—but, of course, he was not the 
wild, half-civilised lout—le roux—of a lifetime ago. He 
was, actually, a naturalised American, and a rich and suc- 
cessful man. 

‘‘ There was no one left to recognise him, and, indeed, 
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he now even called himself by a different name, and was 
Al Mott, from Pittsburg. 

“You understand—I am not telling you a detective 
story, and trying to make a mystery. It was Alcide Lamotte, 
but when he came to the old wine-merchant’s house, 
Amédé and his father didn’t know it. That is to say, the old 
man certainly didn’t—and Mr. Mott called, the first time, 
with a business introduction, in regard to a sale of land. 
Amédé, when he found that, in spite of his Americanised 
appearance, the visitor was not only a Frenchman, but 
also conversant with the immediate neighbourhood, 
connected him with the district of Les Moineaux, but only 
in that vague, unemphatic fashion that just fails to put 
two and two together until, or unless, something happens 
that produces a sudden, blinding flash of illumination. 

“There was certainly nothing about Al Mott, from 
Pittsburg, to recall the half-legendary figure of le roux. 

‘““ He was a big corpulent man, perfectly bald, with 
a hard, heavy face, and great pouches below his eyes. 
** His manners were not polished, but noisy and genial. 

** Neither Amédé nor his father took a fancy to him, 
but they were hommes d’affaires, there was a transaction 
to be concluded, and one evening he was asked to supper, 
and came. 

“It was an evening in late October. 

**'The old man, of course, was there, and Amédé and 
his young, newly married wife. The aunt—the one that 
lived with them—had gone away for a few days. 

“* The evening, from the beginning, did not go very well. 
Madame Amédé, the bride, was an inexperienced hostess, 
and the guest was not of a type to put her at her ease. 

‘“* Amédé, who was madly in love with his wife, kept 
on watching her. 

“For my part, I felt an extraordinary uneasiness. 
You all know, I believe, what is usually meant by the word 
* psychic’ applied to an individual, and you know, too, 
that it has often been applied to me. I can only tell you 
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that, in the course of that evening, I knew, beyond any 
possibility of doubt, certain things not conveyed to me 
through the normal channels of the senses. I knew that the 
other guest, the man sitting opposite to me, had, somehow, 
some intimate connection with tragedy and violence, 
and I knew, too, that he was evil. At the same time I was 
aware, more and more as the evening went on, that some- 
thing which I can only describe as a wave, or vibration, 
of misery, was in the atmosphere and steadily increasing 
in intensity. 

** Afterwards, Madame Ameédé told me that she had felt 
the same thing. 

** She and her husband, it is worth remembering, were 
in the keyed-up, highly wrought state of people still in the 
midst of an overwhelming emotional experience. That is 
equal to saying that they were far more susceptible than 
usual to atmospheric influence. 

** The old wine-merchant, Amédé’s father, was the only 
person, beside Mott himself, unaware of tension. 

‘** He made a casual allusion to the countryside, and then 
to Les Moineaux—but not referring to it directly by 
name. 

** Mott replied, and the conversation went on. 

‘But in that instant, without any conscious process 
of reasoning or induction, the connection was made in 
my mind. 

‘* I knew him for Alcide Lamotte, and I saw that Amédé 
did too. My eyes, and those of Amédé met, for one terrible 
second, the knowledge flashing from one to the other. 

** Both of us, I know, became utterly silent from that 
moment. Alcide, of course, went on talking. He was 
very talkative, and under the influence of wine, was be- 
coming loud and boastful. He began to tell the old man, 
who was alone in paying attention to him, about his early 
struggles in America, and then his increasing successes 
there. 

‘**He spoke in French, of course, the characteristic, 
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twanging drawl of the midi, and with, actually, a queer 
kind of American intonation, noticeable every now and 
then. I can remember very vividly the effect of relentlessness 
that his loud tones, going on and on, made in the small 
room. 

‘“* He was still talking when—the thing happened. 

** You can, of course, call it what you like. An apparition 
—a collective hallucination—or the result produced by 
certain psychological conditions that are perhaps not to 
be found once in a hundred years—but that were present 
that night. 

‘“* The feeling of unease that had been with me all the 
evening was intensified, and then—it suddenly left me 
altogether, as though some expected calamity had taken 
place, and had proved more endurable than the suspense 
of awaiting it. In its place, I experienced only a feeling of 
profound sadness and compassion. 

“<I knew, with complete certainty, that some emanation 
of extreme unhappiness was surrounding us. Then Madame 
Amédé, who sat next me, spoke, just above her breath : 

“What ts tt?’ 

“ ‘There were two sounds in the room. . . . One was the 
excited, confident voice of Alcide, now in the midst of his 
triumphant story, the other was a succession of sobs and 
stifled, despairing wails. 

‘“‘ The second sound came from the corner, exactly facing 
the place where Lamotte was sitting. 

“‘ There was a door there, and it opened slowly. Framed 
in the doorway, I saw her—a young girl, in the dress 
of the late eighties, with a scared, pitiful face, sobbing 
and wringing her hands. 

“That was my revenant—Sophy Mason come back. 

“I told you, when I began the story, that the—the 
apparition had not frightened me. That was true. 

‘* Perhaps it was because I knew the story of the poor 
betrayed girl, perhaps because I have, as you know,. been 
interested for years in psychic manifestations of all kinds. 
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To me, it seemed apparent, even at that moment, that 
the emotional vibrations of the past, sent out by an an- 
guished spirit all those years ago, had become perceptible 
to us because we were momentarily attuned to receive 
them. 

““In my own case, the attunement was so complete 
that, for an instant or two, I could actually catch a glimpse 
of the very form from which those emotional disturbances 
had proceeded. 

** Amédé and his wife—both of them, as I said before, 
in an unusually receptive condition—heard what I did. 
Amédé, however, saw nothing—only an indistinct blur, 
as he afterwards described it. His wife saw the outlines of a 
girl’s figure. ... 

*‘ It all happened you understand, within a few minutes. 
First, that sound of bitter crying, and then the apparition, 
and my own realisation that the Amédés were terror- 
struck. The old man, Amédeé’s father, had turned abruptly 
in his chair with a curious, strained look upon his face— 
uneasy, rather than frightened. He told us afterwards that 
he had seen and heard nothing, but had been suddenly 
conscious of tension in the room, and that then the ex- 
pression on his son’s face had frightened him. But he 
admitted, too, that sweat had broken out upon his forehead, 
although it was not hot in the room.”’ 

** But Alcide Lamotte ? ”’ 

“ Alcide Lamotte,”’ said the narrator slowly, ‘ went 
on talking loudly—without pause, without a tremor. He 
perceived nothing until Madame Amédé, with a groan, 
fell back on her chair in a dead faint. That of course, 
broke up the evening abruptly. ... 

**'You remember, what I told you at the beginning ? 
It wasn’t the poor little revenant that frightened me—but 
I was afraid, that evening. I was afraid, with the worst 
terror that I have ever known, of that man who had lived 
a crowded lifetime away from the passionate, evil episode 
of his youth—who had changed his very identity, and had 
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left the past so far behind him that no echo from it could 
reach him. Whatever the link had been once, between him 
and Sophy Mason—and who can doubt that, with her, it 
had survived death itself—to him, it now all meant nothing 
—had perished beneath the weight of the years. 

““It was indeed that which frightened me—not the 
gentle, anguished spirit of Sophy Mason—but the eyes that 
saw nothing, the ears that heard nothing, the loud, con- 
fident voice that, whilst those of us who had never known 
her were yet tremblingly aware of her, talked on—of 
success, and of money, and of life in Pittsburg.”’ 


Lord Dunsany 
OUR DISTANT COUSINS 


from THe TRAVEL TALES oF MR. JosEPH JORKENS 
Putnam, 1931 


I was elected a member of the club to which Jorkens 
belongs. The Billiards Club it is called, though they don’t 
play much billiards there. I went there many days before 
I met Jorkens again ; and heard many tales after lunch, 
when we sat round the fire ; but somehow there seemed 
something missing in all of them, to one who was waiting 
for one of Jorkens’s. One heard tales of many lands and of 
many peoples, some of them strange enough ; and yet, 
just when the story promised to grip one, there was some- 
thing that was not there. Or perhaps there was too much ; 
too many facts, too impartial a love of truth, that led so many 
of them to throw everything into their tales, apart from its 
interest, merely because it was true. I do not mean that 
Jorkens’s tales were not true, as to some extent his 
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biographer I should be the last to suggest that ; it would be 
unfair to a man from whom I have had so much entertain- 
ment. I give the words as they fell from his lips, so far as I 
can remember them, and leave the reader to judge. 

Well, about the fifth time I came in, to my great delight 
there was Jorkens. He was not very talkative at lunch, nor 
for some time after; and it was not till he had been awhile 
in his usual arm-chair, with his whisky and soda at hand 
on a little table, that he began to mutter. I, who had made 
a point of sitting beside him, was one of the few that heard 
him. ‘‘ There’s a lot of loose talk,”’ he was saying, “‘ goes on 
in clubs. People say things. They don’t mean them. But 
they say things. A lot of loose talk.”’ 

** Yes,’ I said, “‘ I suppose there is rather. There oughtn’t 
to be.”’ 

“Of course there oughtn’t,’’ said Jorkens. “‘ Now I’ 
give you an instance. Only to-day ; before you came in ; 
but only to-day I heard a man saying to another (they’ve 
both gone out now, so never mind who they were), I heard 
him saying, ‘There’s no one tells taller tales than Jorkens.’ 
Merely because he hasn’t travelled, or, if he has, has kept 
all the time to roads and paths and railways, merely be- 
cause he has never been off a good wide path he thinks 
that things that I] may jhave seen hundreds of times merely 
weren’t there.”’ 

** Oh, he can’t really have meant it,”’ I said. 

‘“‘'No,”? said Jorkens, “‘ but he shouldn’t have said it. 
Now, just to prove to you, as I happen to be able to do, 
that his remark is definitely inaccurate, I can show you a 
man not a mile from here who tells very much taller stories 
than I do ; and they happen to be perfectly true.”’ 

“© Oh, I’m sure they are,”’ I said, for Jorkens was dis- 
tinctly annoyed. 

‘Care to come and see him?” said Jorkens. 

‘Well, I'd just as soon hear one of your own stories 
of things you’ve seen,’’ I said, “if you’d care to tell me 
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* Not till I’ve*cleared myself,’ said Jorkens, “ of that 
loose assertion.” 

** Yes, I'll come,”’ I said. 

So we left the club together. 

** I'd take a taxi,’’ said Jorkens, ‘‘ only I happen to have 
run out of change.”’ 

Though Jorkens was once a great traveller I was not 
sure what training he was in to walk a mile just then. So 
I hailed a taxi, Jorkens insisting that he must owe me the 
money, as it was he who was taking me. We went east- 
wards, and soon arrived at our destination, Jorkens gener- 
ously placing himself in debt to me for the fare. 

It was a small lodging house beyond Charing Cross Road, 
and we were shown upstairs by a maid to a carpetless room ; 
and there was Jorkens’s friend Terner, a man probably still 
in the thirties, though he obviously smoked too much, and 
that made him look a bit older ; and besides that he had 
pure-white hair, which gave a queer venerable appearance 
to a face that seemed somehow unsuited to it. 

They greeted each other, and I was introduced. 

** He has come to hear your story,”’ said Jorkens. 

** You know I never tell it,’ answered Terner. 

“I know,’’ said Jorkens ; “‘ not to sneering fools. But 
he’s not one of those. He can tell when a man’s speaking 
the truth.” 

They looked at each other, but Terner still seemed 
uncertain, still seemed to cling to the reticence of a man 
that has often been doubted. 

“It’s all right,’’ said Jorkens. “ I’ve told him lots of my 
tales. He’s not one of those sneering fools.”’ 

“Told him about the Abu Laheeb?”’ asked Terner 
suddenly. 

** Oh, yes,’’ said Jorkens. 

Terner looked at me. 

“A very interesting experience,’’ I said. 

“Well,” said Terner, taking another cigarette in his 
stained fingers, ‘‘ I don’t mind telling you. Take a chair.” 
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He lit his cigarette and began. 

** It was in 1924 ; when Mars was about its nearest to the 
earth. I took off from Ketling aerodrome, and was away 
two months. Where did they think I was ? I certainly hadn’t 
enough petrol to fly about in our atmosphere for two 
months. If I came down, where did I come down ? It was 
their business to find out and to prove it ; and, if not, to 
believe my story.” 

1924, and Ketling aerodrome. I did remember now. 

Yes, a man had claimed to have flown to Mars ; had been 
reluctant to say much at first, because of some horror that he 
had seen, would not give cheery interviews, was too grimly 
solemn about it, and so encouraged doubts that might 
otherwise not have been, and was soured by them, and 
overwhelmed by a rush of them. 
*“* Why, yes, I remember, of course,’’ I said. “‘ You flew 
tO see” 
** A thousand letters by one post, calling me a liar,”’ said 
Terner. ‘So after that I refused to tell my story. They 
wouldn’t have believed it in any case. Mars isn’t quite 
what we think it. 

** Well, this is what happened. I’d thought of it ever 
since I realised that aeroplanes could do it. But about 
1920, with Mars coming nearer and nearer, and 1924 the 
only year that would be possible, I began my calculations. 
I worked at them steadily for three years; I have the 
figures still : I will not ask you to read them, but the whole 
point of my work was this, that there was only one motive 
power that could possibly get me to Mars before all my 
provisions gave out, and that power was the pace of the 
world. An aeroplane can do over two hundred miles an 
hour, and mine got up to nearly three hundred by means of 
the propeller alone ; and in addition to that I had a rocket 
attachment that gradually increased my pace to an enor- 
mous extent ; but the world, which is ninety-three million 
miles from the Sun, goes right round it in a year; and 
nothing we know on its surface has any pace like that. My 
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petrol and my rocket were merely to pull clear of the earth’s 
attraction, but my journey was made by the force that is 
moving you in that chair at this moment at something like 
a thousand miles a minute. One doesn’t lose that pace 
merely by leaving the earth ; it remains with one. But my 
calculations were to direct it ; and I found that the pace of 
the earth would only carry me to Mars when Mars was a 
bit ahead of us. Unfortunately Mars is never straight ahead, 
but a bit out to the right, and I had to calculate at what 
angle I was to aim my plane away to the right of our orbit, 
in order that the combined pull of my little plane and my 
rockets, and the vast pace of the earth, should give me the 
right direction. It had to be as precise as aiming a rifle, 
with this slight advantage on my side, to make up for all 
the forces that grudged my journey, that the target would 
attract any missile that was going a little too wide. 

‘* But how to get back ? That doubled the complexity of 
my calculations. If the pace of the world sent me forwards, 
so would the pace of Mars. Mars would be ahead of the 
world when I started. Where would the pace of Mars send 
me?” 

I saw a flash of doubt even on Jorkens’s face at that. 

“But it was fairly simple,’? continued Terner. “ Our 
world has the inside berth, a much shorter journey round 
the sun at ninety-three million miles than Mars at an 
average of a hundred and thirty-nine million. It conse- 
quently soon passes its neighbour, and J found that just 
as I was to shoot forward from Earth to Mars, so, by leaving 
at the right hour, I could shoot forwards from Mars to 
Earth. As I said, these calculations took me three years, 
and of course my life depended on them. 

“ There was no difficulty in taking food for two months. 
Water was more cumbersome ; so I took the great risk of 
carrying water for only a month, and trusting to find it in 
Mars. After all, we have seen it there. It seemed a certainty, 
and yet it was an anxiety all the while, and I drank so 
sparingly that, as it turned out, I had ten full days’ supply 
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when I got to Mars. A far more complicated matter was my 
supply of compressed air in cylinders, my method of releas- 
Ing it for use, and my utilisation of exhaled air to the utmost 
that it could be utilised.”’ 

I was about to ask some questions about those cylinders 
when Jorkens interrupted. ‘‘ You know my theory about 
Jules Verne and the men in the moon ? ”’ he said. 

** No,” I replied. 

** So many things he describes have been done since, and 
have become commonplace,’’ said Jorkens ; ‘‘ Zeppelins, 
submarines, and one thing and another ; and are described 
so minutely and vividly ; that it’s my. theory, I don’t know 
what you think, that he actually experienced these, especi- 
ally the trip to the moon, and then told them as fiction.”’ 

** No, I never heard that theory,”’ I said. 

** Why not ? ” said Jorkens. “‘ Why shouldn’t he ? There 
are innumerable ways of recording events. There’s history, 
journalism, ballads, and many more. People don’t believe 
any of them very devoutly. They may disbelieve fiction too, 
now and then. But look how often you hear it said ‘ That’s 
Little Dorrit’s home, that’s where Sam Weller lived, that’s 
Bleak House,’ and so on and so on. That shows you they 
believe fiction more than most things ; so why shouldn’t 
he have left his record in that form ? But I am interrupting 
you. I beg your pardon.”’ 

** Never mind,’’ said Terner. ‘‘ Another thing that per- 
plexed me greatly, and gave rise to immense discomfort, 
was the loss of the pressure of the atmosphere, to which we 
are accustomed. I shall always regard this as the greatest 
of all the handicaps that anyone has to face on a journey 
from Earth. Indeed without the most careful and thorough 
binding with bandages one’s body would be crushed, by 
the pressure within it working outwards when the weight 
of the air was gone. I should have published details of all 
these things if it hadn’t been for that outbreak of disbelief ; 
which would not have occurred if I had had a publicity 


agent.”” 
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“* Most annoying,’’ said Jorkens. 

Terner got up and paced about the room, still smoking 
as always. 

There certainly had been an outbreak of disbelief. It was 
just one of those things that the public had turned against, 
like Epstein’s Rima, only far more so. Some men are un- 
lucky. It was largely his own fault. It was as he had said ; 
if he had had a good publicity agent, the outbreak would 
not have occurred. They would have believed him without 
his troubling to make the journey at all. 

He paced up and down, a few long strides, in silence. 

““T spent every penny I’d got,’’ he went on, “‘on the 
aeroplane and the outfit. I had no dependants. And if my 
calculations were wrong and I missed the red planet I 
shouldn’t want the cash. If I found it and got safely back 
to Earth, I imagined it wouldn’t be hard to earn all I 
needed. I was mistaken there. Well, one never knows. 
Achievement by itself is not enough. The necessary thing is 
for people to admit your achievement. I had not thought 
of that. And the bigger the achievement, the less ready 
people may be to admit it. Lear was recognised much 
quicker than Keats.”’ 

He lit another cigarette, as he did throughout his story 
as soon as he had finished one. 

** Well, the planet came nearer and nearer. It was quite 
large now every night, distinctly coloured. Orange perhaps, 
rather than red. I used to go out and look at it at night. 
The awful thought occurred to me more than once that that 
orange glow might well come from a waste of deserts, yellow 
sand without a drop of water for me ; but I was consoled 
by the thought of those vast canals that had been seen 
with our telescopes, for I believed like everyone else that 
they were canals. 

“I had finished all my calculations by then, by the 
winter of 1923 ; and Mars, as I said, was coming nearer 
and nearer. I grew pretty calm about it as the time ap- 
proached. All my calculations were done, and it seemed to 
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me that any peril that threatened me was all decided 
months ago, one way or the other. The dangers seemed all 
behind me ; they were in my calculations. If they were 
right they would take me through ; if they were wrong I 
was doomed two or three years ago. The same way with 
those tawny deserts that I used to think I saw. I gave up 
worrying about them too. I had decided that the telescope 
could see better than IJ could, so that was the end of them. 
I wouldn’t tell anyone I was going ; I hate to talk about 
things I am going to do. Apparently one has to on a stunt 
like that. Any way I didn’t. There was a girl I used to see 
a good deal of in those days. Amely her name was. I didn’t 
even tell her. It would have soon got out if I had. And there 
would I have been, the silly hero of an adventure that as 
yet I was only talking about. I told her I was going in my 
*plane on a long journey. She thought I meant to America. 
I said I would be away two months ; and that puzzled her ; 
but I wouldn’t say more. 

** Every night I took a look at Mars. He was large and 
ruddy now, so that everyone noticed him. Just think of the 
different interests with which they were looking at Mars; 
admiration of his beauty glowing with that bright colour, 
casual curiosity, apathy, scientists waiting the: chance that 
would not come round again for years, witch-doctors 
making spells, astrologers working out portents, reporters 
making their articles, and I alone looking at that distant 
neighbour with lonely thoughts unshared by anyone on 
our planet. For, as I told you, not even Amely had the v 
slightest idea. 

‘* Mars was not at his nearest on the night that I started ; 
still over forty million miles away. The reason of this I told 
you : I had to shoot forwards while Mars was ahead of us. 
He came within thirty-five million in 1924. But I set off 
before that. 

‘* ] started, naturally, from the night side of the earth, as 
Mars was lying beyond us away from the sun, and this 
enabled me to aim accurately at my target. It was.a far 
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trickier job coming back. When I say I aimed at my target, 
I aimed of course far in front of it. That will be understood 
by anyone who has ever done any shooting. Well, I went to 
Ketling acrodrome on the night in question, where my 
*plane was. There were one or two fellows there that I knew, 
and of course my rig-out astonished them. 

** * Going to keep warm,’ I remember one of them said. 

‘* Well, I was. Because in addition to my system of band- 
ages to hold me in when I lost the pressure of our atmos- 
phere, I had to wrap up against the absolute cold of Space. 
I should have that inconceivable cold in my face, while 
on my back I should need all the clothes I could wear, to 
protect me from the blaze of the sun ; for those clothes 
would be the only protection there was, when our fifty 
miles of air were behind me. Sunstroke and frost-bite could 
very easily have overcome me at the same moment. Well, 
they are very keen at Ketling about nobody going up if he’s 
in the least bit biffed. You know : a bit the better for his 
dinner. So they started asking me questions with that in 
view. I wouldn’t tell them where I was going. It wasn’t 
till I actually got the ’plane out that I told two of the 
mechanics, so as to have my start recorded. One of them 
merely thought I was making a joke, and laughed, not at 
me exactly, but in order to show that he appreciated my 
having a joke with him. He merely thought it was funny 
in some way that he couldn’t see. The other laughed too, 
but at least he knew what I was talking about. ‘ How much 
juice are you taking, sir?’ he said. 

“* * Fifteen gallons,’ I said, which as a matter of fact he 
knew. It’s good for three hundred miles, which gave me 
plenty to spare if I wanted to cruise a bit over Mars. 

“ * Going there and back in three hours, sir ? ’ he said. 

“ He was quite right. That’s as long as you can fly on 
fifteen gallons. 

“* I'm going there,’ I said. 

“* Well, good-night, sir,’ he answered. I told a third 
man too. 
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*<* To Mars are you, sir,’ he said. He annoyed that 
I should, as he thought, play a joke on him. 

*“ Then we were off. I had a system of sights that gave 
me a perfect aim all the time that I was in the darkness of 
Earth and within its atmosphere, and could still see Mars 
and still steer. Before I left our atmosphere I accelerated | 
with my system of rockets, and broke away by a dozen 
explosions from the pull of our planet. Then I shut off my 
engines and fired no more rockets, and a most enormous 
stillness wrapped us about. The sun shone, and Mars and 
all the stars went out, and there we were perfectly still in 
that most absolute stillness. Yet I was moving, as you are 
now, at a thousand miles a minute. The soundlessness was 
amazing, the discomforts beyond description ; the difficul- 
ties of eating alone, without being frost-bitten, and without 
being crushed by the awful emptiness of Space, which we 
are not built to inhabit, were enough to make the most 
resolute man turn back, except that you can neither turn 
nor steer without air to turn in. 

‘* J was sure of my aim : it was accurate enough according 
to my calculations, the last I saw of Mars: I was pretty 
sure of arriving : but I soon began to doubt my capacity 
to hold out for a month of it. Days and nights can go by 
pretty slowly sometimes even on Earth, but this was one 
interminable day. 

‘* The compressed air worked all right : of course I had 
practised it on Earth. But the machinery for letting out 
continually the exactly right quantities into a kind of metal 
helmet, from which I breathed it, was so complicated, that 
I could never sleep for more than two hours on end, without 
having to wake and attend to it. For this purpose I had to 
have an alarm clock quite close to my ear. My discomforts 
would, I think, be no more interesting than a record of a 
long and tedious illness. But, to put it briefly, a little after 
half-way they got the better of me and I was going to give up 
and die ; when suddenly I saw Mars. In the broad glare of 
the daylight I saw a pale white circle, like the very littlest 
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of moons, nearlahead of me and a bit to the right. It was 
this that saved he. I gazed at it and forgot my grea dis- 
comforts. 

“* It was no more visible than a small bird’s feather, high 
in the air, in sunlight. But it was Mars unmistakably, and 

, Just where it ought to be if I was to reach it. With nothing 

else to look at through that endless day, I gazed too much 
at Mars. That brought it no nearer ; and I found that if 
I was to get any comfort from it in my weariness I must 
look away from it for a bit. That wasn’t easy with nothing 
else to look at, but when I did look away from it for an 
hour or so, and looked again, I could see a change. I 
noticed now that it was not entirely lit, being dark on the 
right hand side, and illuminated about as much as the moon 
on its eleventh day, three days from full. I looked away 
again and then looked back at it, and so I passed about 
two hundred hours of that long weary day. Gradually the 
canals, as we call them, came in view, gradually the seas. 
It grew to the size of our moon, and then grew larger, ex- 
hibiting a spectacle the like of which no human eye had 
ever seen before. From then on I forgot my discomforts. 
Now I saw mountains clearly, and presently rivers, and the 
flashing panorama widened before me, giving up secrets at 
which our astronomers have guessed for over a century. 
There came the time when after a spell of sleep I looked at 
Mars again, and found that it had lost the look of a planet, 
or any celestial body, and appeared now like a landscape. 
Soon after that I got the feeling that, though my course 
was quite unchanged, Mars was no longer ahead of me but 
underneath. And then I began to feel the pull of the 
planet. Things rocked in my ’plane : kegs, tins and such ; 
and began to shift, as far as their lashings would let them. 
I felt the pull too where I sat. Then I got ready for entering 
the atmosphere of Mars.”’ 

** What did you have to do ?”’ said Jorkens. 

“* Had to be very careful,’’ said Terner. “ Or I’d have 
burned up like a meteorite. Of course I was overtaking it, 
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not meeting it, so that our two speeds largely neutralised 
each other ; and luckily the atmosphere is only thin at first, 
like ours, so you don’t strike it bang. But the ’plane took 
some handling for all that. Once I’d steadied her, flying is 
much the same there as it is here. Of course I’d turned on 
my engines as soon as I struck Mars’ atmosphere. I came 
down pretty straight, not wishing to show over too wide an 
area, So as not to excite too much curiosity amongst what- 
ever might be there. I may say that I expected to find men 
there, not through any knowledge I had or researches I’d 
made, but because most people do. I don’t mean that I 
was persuaded by that, but what vaguely persuaded them 
had vaguely persuaded me. I came down over a country 
that was considerably covered with forests, though with 
plenty of clearings for a landing. The spot I chose was a 
clearing down in a valley, as it gave the best cover for my 
aeroplane, and I didn’t want to show too much. I expected 
human beings, but thought it just as well to keep out of 
sight if I could : they’re not always as friendly as all that 
even here. In a little over ten minutes from the time I 
turned on my engines I landed in this valley. I had been 
away from Earth a month, just as I’d calculated. It wasn’t 
so very unlike Earth when I stepped out. All the trees were 
different, and of course twigs of these were the first things 
I had meant to bring back. I actually picked a bunch from 
five different ones and laid them down in my aeroplane. 
But the very first thing I did was to replenish my water- 
supply, and to have a good drink, at a stream that I had 
spotted before I came down, running out of the forest and 
down that valley. The water was all right. I had had some 
fear that it might be full of salt, or some wholly unknown 
chemical ; but it was all right. And the next thing I did 
was to take off those infernal bandages and my breathing- 
helmet, and to have a bath in the stream, the first I had had 
for a month, I didn’t put them on again, but left them in 
in the plane, and dressed decently, as I wanted to show 
the inhabitants something human. After all, I would be the 
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first one they had seen from here, and I didn’t want them 
to think we were like caterpillars in a cocoon. I took a .450 
revolver with me too. Well, you have to do that here some- 
times. Then I started off to look for these remote neighbours 
of ours. I passed wonderful flowers but did not stop to pick 
one : I was only looking for man. I had seen no sign of 
buildings as I came down. Yet I had not walked a mile 
through the wood when I came to open land, and there by 
the very edge of the trees, quite close to me, I saw what was 
clearly a building made by some intelligent being : and 
a very odd building it was. 

‘** It was a long rectangle, barely fifteen feet high, and 
about ten yards wide. At one end of it four windowless 
walls and a flat roof shut out all light for about twenty 
yards, but the rest of it was a stretch of quite fifty yards 
guarded by roof and walls of open metal-work, a stout 
mesh of the same material of which the whole building was 
made. 

** And at once I saw that our scientists’ dreams were true, 
for walking in that enclosure so carefully protected by 
metal I saw a large party of the human race.”’ 

** Human !’”’ I exclaimed. 

** Yes,”’ said Terner, “ human. Folk like ourselves. And 
not only that, but, as I had often gathered from books was 
likely to be the case on account of the smaller planet cooling 
sooner than ours and so starting life earlier, rather more 
refined than the best of our people. I never saw anything 
more graceful ; ages had given them a refinement that has 
not yet come to us. I never saw anything more delicate 
than their women’s beauty. There was a stately simplicity 
in their walk alone that was lovelier to see than our 
dances.”’ 

Then he strode on, up and down the room, in silence 
awhile, smoking furiously. 

** Oh, it is an accursed planet,’ he said once, and went 
on with his rapid smoking. I was going to say something 
to get him back to his story ; but Jorkens saw me and held 
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up his hand. He evidently knew this point of the story, and 
the strong effect that it had upon Terner. So we left him 
awhile to his pacing and to his cigarettes. 

And after a bit he continued calmly, as though there had 
been no pause: ‘‘ When I saw that mesh I got my revolver 
ready, for it seemed to me a pretty obvious protection 
against some powerful animal. Otherwise, I thought, why 
not walk about in the open instead of in that narrow 
enclosure ? 

** There were about thirty of them there, dressed simply 
and gracefully, though their dress was a bit oriental from 
our point of view. Everything about them was graceful ex- 
cept that dingy-looking flat house. I came up to the mesh 
and greeted them. I knew that taking my hat off would 
probably have no meaning to them, but I took it off with 
a wide sweep and bowed. It was the best I could do, and 
I hoped that it might convey my feelings. And it did too. 
They were sympathetic and quick, and every sign that I 
made to them, except when too utterly clumsy, they under- 
stood at once. And when they didn’t understand they 
seemed to laugh at themselves, not me. They were like 
that. Here was I utterly crude and uncouth, half savage, 
compared to them; and they treated me‘ with every 
courtesy that they could get my poor wits to understand. 
How Id like to go back with a thousand more of us... 
but it’s no good, they won’t believe me. Well, I stood 
there with my hands on the mesh, and found it was good 
stout metal though much less than half an inch wide: I 
could easily get my thumb through the round apertures, 
so that we could see each other quite clearly. Well, I stood 
there talking to them, or whatever you call it, as well as 
I could, and remembering all the time that there must be 
something pretty bad in those forests for all that thick wire 
to be necessary. I never guessed what. 

**T pointed to the sky, in the direction in which they 
would have seen Earth shining at night ; and they under- 
stood me. Fancy understanding a thing like that just from 
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my uncouth gestures. And they obviously did. But they 
won’t believe me here. And then they tried to tell me all 
about their world, and of course I understood nothing. 
And it wasn’t just being ignorant of their language that I 
felt as my greatest handicap : it was my awful lack of every 
kind of refinement, in comparison with those gracious 
gentle creatures, that weighed on me the most heavily all 
the time I was there. One thing I was able to understand 
from them. Would you like to hear about those canals ? ”’ 

** Yes, very much,”’ I said. 

“Well, they aren’t canals at all,’’ he replied. ‘‘ There 
was one in sight of where we stood, a huge expanse of 
water with a straight edge to it, going through flat plains. 
I pointed and asked them about it. And they all pointed 
up, and there I saw a little moon of Mars, lit up and 
shining like ours. Well that conveyed nothing to me. I 
knew Mars had two moons, but I saw no connection with 
canals. So I pointed to the water again, and again they all 
pointed up. This still conveyed absolutely nothing, so they 
pointed then to the far end of the great canal out in the 
plains ; and at length after a great while I was able to 
see that the water was moving, which is what they were 
trying to explain by signs to me. Then they pointed up to 
their moon again. And in the end I was able to understand 
them. That moon passes so close over plains of mud that 
its attraction drags the mud along after it, and the water 
pours in behind. Once I had seen it, it seemed simple 
enough. No one would dig a canal fifty miles wide, and 
they are at least that. Whereas pulling water along is just 
the job for a moon.”’ 

“ But are the canals as wide as that? ’’ I said. 

** You'd never see them from Earth if they weren’t,”’ said 
Terner. 

I’d never thought of that. 

“There was one girl there that was extraordinarily 
lovely,’’ said Terner. “ But to describe any of them you'd 
need the language of a lover, and then turn that into poetry. 
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No one will believe me. Not a soul will believe me. I talked 
to her, though of course my words meant nothing ; I trusted 
so much to her bright intelligence that I almost expected 
her to understand every word; and so she often did. 
Strange bright birds flew often over us going to and 
from the forest, and she told me the names of them in the 
queer Martial language. Mpah and Nto are two that I can 
remember, as far as I can spell it; and then there was 
Ingu, bright orange and black, with a long tail like our 
magpie. She was trying to tell me something about Ingu, 
who was just then flying over us, squawking, away from the 
trees ; when suddenly she pointed. I looked, ahd sure 
enough something was coming out of the forest.”’ 

For a while he puffed rapidly in silence. 

“I can’t describe it to you. We have nothing like it 
here. At any rate not on land. An octopus has some slight 
resemblance to it in its obese body and thin long legs, 
though this had only two, and two long thin arms. But the 
head and the huge mouth were like nothing one knows. 
I have never seen anything so horrible. It came straight to 
the wire netting. I slipped away at once before it saw me, 
as that lovely girl was warning me to do. I had no idea that 
the thick wire had not been woven as a protection against 
this very beast. I hid amongst some sort of flowering scrub. 
I can smell the scent of it to this day ; a sweet aroma 
unlike any on Earth. I had no idea that they were not per- 
fectly safe from it. And then it came straight towards them, 
and up to the wire. I saw it close, all nude and flabby, 
except for those wiry limbs. It lifted a lid in the roof before 
I knew what it was doing, and put it in a long horrible arm. 
It groped about with extraordinary rapidity, and seized 
a girl and drew her up through the lid. I was on the far 
side of the wire from it and couldn’t shoot. It wrung her 
neck in a moment and threw her down, and slipped in that 
arm again. I ran out from my covert, but before I got 
near it had caught a young man and drawn him up, and 
was wringing his neck as I came round the corner. They 
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had made little effort to avoid that gruesome hand, just 
dodging as it swept by them ; though when it singled one 
out there was little chance to dodge, as they seemed to 
know. And they were all standing together now in the 
corner as I came by them, with a dignified resignation in 
their faces.”’ 

** Couldn’t they have done anything?’ I asked. For the 
idea of a branch of the human race quite helpless before 
such a horror was too new for me to accept it. But he had 
seen it, and understood. 

““It was nothing more than a chicken-run,”’ he said. 
“* What could they do ? They belonged to this beast.”’ 

“* Belonged to it!’ I exclaimed. 

‘You see,”’ said Jorkens, “‘ you don’t understand. Man 
isn’t top dog there.”’ 

“What!” I : 

** No,”’ said Terner, “ that’s it.”’ 

“‘ Another race, you see,’ said Jorkens. 

“'Yes,”’ said Terner. “It’s an older planet, you know. 
And somehow in all that time it’s got ahead of them.”’ 

“What did you do? ”’ I asked. 

“Ran up to the beast,’’ he answered. ‘I somehow 
thought he wouldn’t be afraid of a man, from the way he 
treated them, so I didn’t trouble to stalk him, but just ran 
after him as he was moving off and swinging those two 
young bodies by their ankles. Then he turned round on me 
and reached out an arm and I let him have one from the 
four-fifty. He spun round and dropped the bodies and 
stumbled away, waving his arms above him and bleating 
out of his great mouth. He was evidently not accustomed 
to being hurt. He went bleating away and I went after him 
and gave him two or three more, and left him dead or 
dying, I didn’t care which. 

“* At the sound of my shots the whole wood had awoken. 
Birds soared up piping and whistling, and animals I had 
not seen began to hoot in the shadows. And amongst the 
general clamour I thought I detected some sounds that 
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might have come from mouths like that of the beast I had 
killed. It was clearly time to go. 

“I turned back to the cage, and-there they were all 
gazing at the dead creature in silence and curiosity. I went 
up to them but they continued to gaze at it. None of them 
spoke to me. I saw then that I had done the wrong thing. 
It seemed that one did not kill these beasts. Only the girl 
I had spoken with about the birds turned to me, and she 
pointed swiftly up to the sky, towards Earth. The clamour 
was increasing in the forest. She was right ; it was time to 
go. I said farewell to her. I wonder what my eyes told her. 
I said farewell more sadly than I have ever said it before. 
I nearly stayed. If it hadn’t been for what I had to tell our 
own people I would have stayed, and shared out my two 
dozen cartridges amongst those hideous beasts; but I 
thought I owed it to Earth to bring home the news. And in 
the end they never believed me ! 

“I heaved a rock at that horrible body as I went by, 
not liking to spare another cartridge, on account of the 
clamour in the forest. But those poor people in the chicken- 
run didn’t approve. One could see that in a moment. To 
be eaten by that beast was their fate, and no interference 
with that seemed right to them. 

‘I got back to my ’plane as fast as I could. Nothing had 
found it. It was still safe in the valley. Perhaps I felt a 
moment of regret when I found my retreat to Earth was not 
cut off. It would have made things so simple. And yet it 
would never have done. Well, there was my ’plane, and I 
jumped in and began to wrap on those bindings, without 
which it is impossible to keep together in the bleak empti- 
ness between our atmosphere and theirs. Something peered 
out of the wood at me as it heard me get into the ’plane. It 
looked to me like some sort of a fox, and I went on with my 
wrappings. All the noises in the wood seemed coming 
nearer. Then all of a sudden I thought : what ifit was a dog, 
and not a fox at all! Whose side would a dog be on in 
Mars ? I could hardly imagine a dog on anyone’s side but 
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man’s. But I had seen such horrible things, that I won- 
dered. What if it belonged to those beasts ! As man did, for 
that matter. It would go and tell them I was here. I hurried 
with my wrappings. But the brushwood was being trodden 
quite close. Then I saw branches waving. And a lot of them 
came pouring out of the forest, hurrying towards their 
chicken-run. They were not a hundred yards away, and 
they all’saw me. Then the filthy things turned to their left 
and came towards me. I gave them one shot, and started 
my engines. One seemed hit, but I couldn’t hear its noises 
on account of the sound of my engines. They seemed 
puzzled by the shot for a moment, then came towards me, 
with a queer look on their hideous faces, hands stretched 
out. I only just cleared them. With their great height they 
could almost have gripped my ’plane as I went over them. 
And away I went with all my bindings flapping. Of course 
I couldn’t face Space like that. And I couldn’t dress myself 
and steer at the same time, with such steering as I had to 
do. One degree out and I should have missed Earth. I 
hadn’t much petrol either. It is petrol that I had econo- 
mised on. Obviously. As it was of no use to me except for 
about one millionth part of my journey at each end. You 
can’t churn up Space. Well, I went about twenty miles, and 
lit down in the wide plain through which that moon was 
dragging its fifty-mile groove of mud, for us to look at 
through telescopes. And I had to fly up and down a good 
deal before I was sure of a landing in which I wouldn’t be 
bogged ; as happened to me later. Well, I lit down and got 
on with my dressing. And all the while I had the idea that 
Mars knew a lot more about my presence there than I had 
hoped for. Birds seemed ill at ease, and there seemed too 
much scurrying. At any rate I was in the open and could 
see what was coming. Yet I should have liked to have gone 
a hundred miles or so further, except for the uneasy feeling 
it gave me to be left without any reserve of petrol beyond 
what I knew I should want. So I stayed there and saved. 
up my petrol; and it was lucky I did, Well, I got my. 
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bandages on, but I still had my observations to make from 
the sun in order to find my way home, when I saw some of 
those foul creatures a long way off. Whether they were 
coming after me or not I never knew, but they hurried 
my calculations, and did not encourage me to go gathering 
Martial rocks and flora, which of course would have made 
all this vehement disbelief impossible. And the samples 
from five different trees that I had got in the wood were of 
course all blown away when I went off in a hurry the first 
time.” 

“And you brought back nothing at all?” I asked. For 
there was the ring of truth in his story and I was hoping 
it could be proved. 

“Nothing except an old match-box broken in a very 
peculiar way. And, if you can’t see what broke it, that will 
prove nothing to you either. I’ll show it you later.” 

“* What broke it ? ” I asked. 

‘When we come to it,” he said, “‘ you shall tell me, P'll 
show it you and you shall see for yourself.” 

Jorkens nodded his head. 

“Well, I didn’t go gathéring flowers or anything else, 
except for those twigs that I lost. I ought to have, I know. 
And perhaps I was in too much of a hurry to get away when 
I saw that second lot in the distance. But I had seen the 
faces of the beasts, and they were all I was thinking of. I 
had a large camera, and took a few shots at the landscape, 
which ought to have been conclusive. But I didn’t get it 
home. Ill tell you what happened to that afterwards. 

‘© Well, all that incredulity here was the last thing that I 
thought of ; and the mouths of those loathsome beasts were 
filling all my imagination. I hurried my calculations and 
was off, homewards towards the sun. I saw several more of 
those chicken-runs as I went ; but little else besides forest, 
and plains of mud. I might have seen more if the sun had 
not been in my eyes. Very soon Mars turned a lovely 
cobalt blue, and the beauty of it made me even sadder. 

“Then began again that long weary day, with sun and 
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*plane apparently motionless. Engines shut off, no sound, 
no movement, no weather ; and the weeks dragging by with 
no sign that time was passing at all. It is an awful place ; 
time seems dead there. 

‘* Again I began to despair, nearly to death ; when sud- 
denly I saw ahead of me, like a swan’s feather all alone in 
Space, the familiar curved shape of a world, a quarter lit 
by the sun. There is no mistaking a planet. And yet, re- 
joiced as I was to be nearing home, one thing strangely 
perplexed me : I seemed to be ten days ahead of my time. 
What amazing luck, I thought, that part of my calculations 
must have been wrong, and yet I had not missed Earth. 

‘* J had not seen it as soon as I had seen Mars, on account 
of its being so near to the line of the Sun. Consequently it 
was large when I did see it. As it grew larger and larger I 
tried to work out what continent I was approaching, not 
that it greatly mattered, as I had petrol enough to make a 
good landing unless I was very unlucky. Though it couldn’t 
be where I had expected to land, as I was so much ahead 
of my time. Well, I couldn’t make out anything, as most of 
the orb was in darkness. And when I got into that darkness 
it was a blessed thing, after the glare of the sun in that 
endless lonely day. For there is no light there really, only 
glare. In that awful loneliness there is nowhere for light to 
fall ; it just goes by you in a glare. I got into the darkness 
at last and switched on my engines, and flew till I came to 
the very first edge of twilight that gave light enough for me 
to land, for I was tired of staring at the sun. And that was 
how I came to make a bad landing, with my wheels deep 
down in a marsh. It was not that that whitened my hair. I 
felt my scalp go cold, and my hair whitened ; but it was 
not being stuck in a marsh that whitened it. It was the 
knowledge I had, the very moment | landed, that I was on 
the wrong planet. I should have seen it before, coming 
down, although in the dark : the whole thing was much 
too small. But I saw it now : I was on the wrong planet and 
didn’t even know which, The awful concentrated loneliness 
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of the accident at first froze my thoughts. And, when I did 
begin to think, all was bewilderment. What lay inside of 
Mars ? Only Earth, Venus and Mercury. The size pointed 
at Mercury. But I was ahead of my time, not behind it. 
Or was my chronometer all wrong? But the sun had ap- 
peared no larger, five minutes ago than it appears from 
Earth. In fact rather smaller. Perhaps, I thought, it was 
Venus in spite of this ; though it was too small even for 
Venus. And the asteroids were behind me, outside Mars. 

** What I did not know then was how Eros (and perhaps 
others too), on account of the tilt of the planes of some of the 
asteroids, comes at certain times within fourteen million 
miles of us. So that though his path round the sun lies 
outside Mars, whose nearest is thirty-five million, Eros at 
certain times is Earth’s nearest neighbour. Of this I knew 
nothing ; and yet, when I began to think reasonably, the 
facts at last spoke for themselves : I was on a strayed or an 
unknown asteroid. It should be easier to examine such a 
body when one is actually on it, with its continents all 
spread round one, than when it appears no more than a 
small pin’s head in a telescope. But the calm, the safety, 
above all that feeling of Home, which lie about the astron- 
omer, are aids to accurate thought which cannot be 
estimated. 

** I saw that I had blundered when leaving Mars, making 
some wrong calculation in my hurry, and was very lucky 
to have got anywhere. Who can say when he thinks of all 
the things he might have become, who can say as I can 
that I nearly became a comet ? ” 

“Very true,’’ said Jorkens. 

Terner said this with the utmost seriousness. The danger 
had evidently been near to him. 

‘* When I realised where I must be,’’ continued Terner, 
“I set to work to pull my ’plane out of the marsh, standing 
up to my knees in it. It was easier than I thought. And, 
when I had got it up I lifted it over my head and carried 
it about nine miles on to good dry land.” 
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‘* But an aeroplane ? ”’ I said. ‘‘ What does it weigh ? ” 

** Over a ton,” said Terner. 

** And you carried it?” 

** With one hand,” he said. “‘ The pull of those asteroids 
is a weak and puny thing to anyone accustomed to Earth. 
I felt pretty strong on Mars, but that’s nothing to what 
one could do here, in Eros, or whichever it was. 

**T got out at the edge of a forest of minute scrub-oak, 
the size of the ones that are dwarfed by the Japanese. I 
looked out for any disgusting beasts such as those foul things 
on Mars, but saw nothing of any sort. A few small moths, 
as I thought them, flew by me out of the trees ; though, 
looking back on it, I think they were birds. Well, then I 
settled down to work out my new calculations. I was so 
near Earth now, that I might get it if I could pull away 
from the asteroid, and if only I was close in my guess (and 
it could be no more) at the pace that the asteroid was 
doing. More than a guess I could not make, for I did 
not even know on what little planet I was, and guesses 
are bad things for calculations. But you must use them 
when you’ve got nothing else. I knew at least where the 
path of these asteroids lay, so I knew how far they had to 
go, but the time that they took to do it I could only guess 
from the time that I knew their neighbours took. Had I 
been further from Earth these guesses would have ruined 
my calculations, and I should never have found my way 
home. 

“Well, I sat there undisturbed by anything except my 
own rapid breathing, and worked out those calculations 
as near as I could. I had to breathe three or four times as 
fast as one does on Earth, for there didn’t seem as much 
air as there is here. And of course there wouldn’t be in a 
little place like Eros. What troubled me far more than the 
breathing was the thought that I had only my engines to 
pull me clear of the planet, having used the last of my 
rockets in leaving Mars, and never guessing I should need 
them again. Imagine a passenger from Southampton to 
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New York being suddenly landed at an island in the 
Atlantic. He would be far less surprised than I was at land- 
ing here, and I was not prepared for it. The pull of Eros, or 
whatever small world it was, was not much to get away 
from ; but the amount of atmosphere I should have in 
which to pull away from it was bound to be diminutive 
also, like the planet round which it was wrapped. I knew 
I could get up enough speed to pull clear of Eros, if only 
I had long enough to do it, if only the air went far enough. 
I knew roughly how far it went, as I had felt it in the wings 
of my ’plane on the way down. But would it go far enough ? 
That was the thought that was troubling me as I worked 
at my figures, and breathed as men breathe in high fevers. 
I wouldn’t use my compressed air while I had air of any 
kind to breathe outside. For the hours that I could live 
before I reached Earth were numbered by my supply of 
compressed air. Well, I made my plans, and arranged my 
aim at the Earth, in leisure, such as I had not had on Mars, 
while the little planet spun towards the sun, and its day 
was dawning where I had landed in twilight. Then I had 
time to look round at the oak-forest, whose billowy tops 
were rolling away below me. Take a look now at this 
match-box. Handle it gently. Now what would you say 
made that hole in it?” 

I took from his hand a Bryant and May’s match-box, 
considerably shattered ; shattered from the inside ; leaving 
a hole large enough for a mouse to run through. 

‘It looks as if something had gone through it pretty 
hard,’ I said. 

‘Not through it,’’ he answered. ‘‘ There’s only a hole 
on one side.” 

‘© Well into it,” I said. 

‘* Nor into it. Look again,”’ said Terner. 

Sure enough it was all burst outwards. But what 
had done it was more than I could see. And so I told 
Terner. 

Then he took it over to the mantelpiece, where he had 
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two little cottages made of china, and put it between the 
two, and put a little thatch over the match-box, that he 
had made to fit it. The little cottages on each side of it were 
just about the same size. 

“Now what do you make of it ? ” he asked. 

I didn’t know, and I had told him so, but I had to say 
something. 

** It looks as if an elephant had broken out of a cottage,” 
I said. 

Terner looked round at Jorkens, who was nodding an 
approving head, almost benevolent except for a certain 
slyness. 

I didn’t understand this vehement exchange of glances. 

“What ? ” I said. 

“* The very thing,”’ said Terner. 

** An elephant ? ” I said. 

““' There were herds of them in the oak-forest,” said 
Terner. ‘‘ I was stooping down to pick a branch of a tree 
to bring back, when I suddenly saw them in the dawn. They 
stampeded and I caught one, a magnificent tusker, and 
none of them bigger than mice. This I knew must be 
absolute proof. I threw away the branch ; after all, they 
were only small oak-leaves ; and I put the elephant into 
that match-box and put an elastic band round it to keep 
it shut. The match-box I threw into a haversack that I 
wore over my bandages. 

“* Well, I might have collected lots more things ; but, as 
I said, I had absolute proof, and I had hanging over me all 
the while, and oppressing me with its weight, that feeling 
that I was on the wrong planet. It is a feeling that no one 
who experiences it can shake off for a single moment. 
You Jorkens, you have travelled a good deal too ; you’ve 
been in deserts and queer places.” 

‘Yes, the papyrus-marshes,” muttered Jorkens. 

“ But,”’ continued Terner, “‘ not even there, nor far out 
with the Sahara all round you, can you have had so irre- 
sistibly, so unremittingly, that feeling I spoke of. It is no 
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mere homesickness, it is an always-present overwhelming 
knowledge that you are in the wrong place, so strong that 
it amounts to a menacing warning that your “very spirit 
repeats to you with every beat of the pulse. It is a thing 
I cannot explain to anyone who has not been lost outside 
Earth, an emotion I can share with no one.” 

** Very natural,” said Jorkens. 

* Well, so I got everything ready,”’ Terner went on, “‘ not 
only for myself but for the little elephant. I had a tin into 
which I meant to drop him before we left the atmosphere of 
Eros, and I had found a way of renewing the air in it from 
my own breathing supply often enough to keep the little 
beast alive. I had a handful of green stuff, branches of oak- 
trees, just as one does with a caterpillar. And water and all 
for him. Then I threw over everything that I could do 
without, in order to lighten the ’plane for the dash away 
from Eros. My revolver and cartridges I threw into the 
marsh, and that is where my camera went too. Then I 
started off and flew back into night, to the one part of 
Eros from which I could just see Earth, hanging low above 
her little neighbour’s horizon. It shone in the night of Eros 
like a small moon, like a cricket ball of pale turquoise set 
in silver. I aimed exactly, with all the allowances that I 
had calculated, and shot homewards flying low where the 
air of Eros was densest. At that low level I merely got my 
speed. Then came the crucial moment when I tilted up- 
ward to my aim. Would the air be heavy enough for my 
wings to work on? It was : I was heading in exactly the 
right direction, just as I got clear of night and Earth paled 
away. Now would the speed I had last ? I couldn’t make 
much more in that thin air. I wondered if someone from 
Earth would ever find my bones, if Eros pulled me back, 
and my ’plane beside them. But I did not forget my 
elephant, and reached for the match-box to drop it into 
the tin ; when J found what I’ve shown you.” 

** Gone ? ” I said. 

“Charged out, as an elephant would,” said Terner. 
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‘“* He must have gone before I left Eros. You see for your- 
self, now that you get the proper proportions, that that 
match-box would be to him no more than a hut of laths to 
one of our own elephants. And he had magnificent tusks. 
You wouldn’t try to shut up an elephant here in a hut of 
the very thinnest boards. But I never thought of that. You 
saw it at once. But then I had put those cottages just beside 
it so as to give you the right scale. Well, I didn’t grudge 
him his liberty at the time. I had no idea of the bitter in- 
credulity that I should have to face. I was thinking more 
of the tug-of-war on which my life depended, the speed of 
my ’plane against the pull of Eros. 

** And all of a sudden we did it. There was a slight rock- 
ing of all my kegs and tins as Eros let go. Then the long day 
started once more. I spent it mostly thinking over all the 
things that I was to tell our learned societies about Mars, 
and that asteroid which I believe to have been Eros. 
But they were too busy with their learning to look at 
a new truth. Their ears were turned to the past; they 
were deaf to the present. Well, well.”? And he smoked in 
silence. 

** Your aim was all right,” said Jorkens. 

“* Good enough,” said Terner. ‘“‘ Of course the pull of the 
Earth helped me. I suddenly saw it shining in the day, and 
I didn’t seem much out. Oh, what a feeling it is to be com- 
ing home. Earth pale at first, then slowly turning to silver ; 
and growing larger and larger. Then it takes a faint touch 
of gold, an enormous pale-gold crescent in the sky ; to the 
mere eye a sight of the utmost beauty, but saying some- 
thing more to the whole being, which the understanding 
fails to grip. Perhaps one does take it in after all, but if 
one does one can never pass it on, never tell a soul of all 
that golden beauty. Words cannot do it. Music might, but 
I can’t play. I’d like to make a tune, you know, about 
Earth calling one home with all that changing light ; only 
it would be so damned unpopular, because it is nothing 
like what they experience every day. 
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“Well, I hit it. With the help of that great pull that 
Earth flings out so far, I got home again. The Atlantic was 
the only thing I was afraid of, and I missed that by a good 
deal. I came down in the Sahara, which might have been 
little better than the Atlantic. But I got out and walked 
about, and hadn’t been looking round for five minutes 
when I came on a copper coin the size of a sixpence, and 
on it the head of Constantine. I had recognised the Sahara 
at once, but I knew then that I was in the north of it, where 
the old Roman Empire had been, and knew I had petrol 
enough to get to the towns. I started off again northwards, 
and flew till I saw some Arabs with a flock of sheep or 
goats : you can’t tell which till you are quite close. I landed 
near them and said I had come from England. I had no 
vulgar wish to astonish, as the bare truth would have done, 
so I said I had flown from England. And I saw that they 
did not believe me. I had a foretaste then of the world’s 
incredulity. 

‘* Well, I got home, and I told my tale. The Press weren’t 
hostile at first. They interviewed me. But they wanted 
cheery interviews. They wanted a photograph of me waving 
my handkerchief up towards Mars, to friends I had left 
there. But how could I be cheery after seeing what I had 
seen ? My blood grows colder even now when I think of it. 
And I think of it always. How could I wave my handker- 
chief towards those poor people, when I knew that one by 
one they were being eaten by a beast more foul than our 
imaginations can picture ? I would not even smile when 
they photographed me. I insisted on deleting little jokes 
from the interviews. I became irritated. Morose, they said. 
Well, I was. And after that they turned against me. Bitter- 
est of all, Amely would not believe me. When I think 
what we were to each other! She might have.” 

‘*In common politeness,” said Jorkens. 

‘**Oh she was polite enough,” said Terner. “I asked 
her straight out if she believed me ; and she said, ‘I believe 
you absolutely.’ ” 
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*S Well, there you are,” said Jorkens cheerfully. ‘ Of 
course she believes you.” 

‘* No, no,” said Terner, smoking harder than ever. ‘‘ No, 
she didn’t. When I told her about that lovely girl in Mars, 
she never asked me a single question. That wasn’t like 
Amely. Never a word about her.” 

For a long time then he went up and down that room 
smoking with rapid puffs. For so long he was silent and 
quite unobservant of us that Jorkens caught my eye, and 
we left him alone and walked away from the house. 


James Francis Dwyer 


A JUNGLE GRADUATE 


from THe Story-TELLER, 1932 


The moonlight fell upon Schreiber’s bald head as he 
jerked his body out of the depths of the rough-hewn 
lounge-chair. His eyes were turned to the blue-black smear 
of jungle, but his ears were absorbing the faint sounds that 
came from the interior of the bungalow. The path, like a 
white-washed strip, reached towards the weird tree masses, 
and alongside it the coarse rirro grass stood up haughtily, 
as if protesting against the man-made barrenness. The 
jungle resents a cleared space ; it speaks of the presence of 
human beings. 

* What is it ? ” I asked softly. 

‘* Nothing,”” murmured the naturalist, but his grip on 
the unplaned pine-limbs, which formed the frame upon 
which the Dyak mat was stretched, did not relax. He gave 
one the impression of a man sifting the noises of the night 
with his whole body. 
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Suddenly his head came sharply down between his shoul- 
ders, and the chair seemed to groan protestingly as he left 
it with a spring. A black line appeared upon the moon- 
whitened path, and the heavy German pounced upon it 
with the agility of a cat. 

** It is that damn vermilion snake,”’ he grunted, holding 
the wriggling thing up by the tail as he shuffled towards 
the door. “‘ This is the second time he has escaped.” 

When the chair had again received him with a long- 
drawn creaking sound, I put a question. 

** Did you see him before he’ started across the path ? ” 
I asked. 

“No!” snapped Schreiber. “I just felt that things are 
not right. That is easy. When he escaped, it caused a little 
silence and just a little change in the note of those that didn’t 
keep altogether quiet. Listen, please, now.” 

From inside the darkened bungalow came a peculiar 
wasp-like buzzing that filtered unceasingly into the 
mysterious night. The surrounding jungle appeared to be 
listening to it. At first it defied the attempts of the ear 
when it sought to analyse the medley, then the different 
noises asserted themselves slowly. It was the inarticulate 
cry of the German’s prisoners. There was the soft moaning 
of the wakeful gibbon, the pai-pat of the civet, the whimper 
of the black monkey, the snuffling of caged small things, and 
the rustle of snakes that crawled wearily around their boxes. 
The sounds seemed to bring to the place a peculiar aura 
that put the bungalow apart from the untrammelled jungle 
that surrounded it on all sides. 

‘‘ They are all right now,” murmured the German 
contentedly. ‘“‘ They are quiet, so.” 

‘** But how did they know that the vermilion snake had 
escaped ?” I asked. “ They’re in the dark, and the snake 
made no noise.” 

The naturalist laughed, the pleasant laugh of the man 
to whom a question like mine brings the thrill of subtle 
flattery. 

ZD 
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* How ? ” he repeated. “ My friend, the gibbon in there 
felt it in his blood, ja. He whimper softly, oh, so softly, and 
the news ran along the cages. The dark makes no difference 
to the wild people. Every little bit of their bodies is an eye. 
Every little hair listens and tells them something. That is as 
it should be. I felt the change in their notes. I was dreaming 
of Jan Wyck’s place in Amsterdam just then, and I wake up 
mighty quick. The black monkey is wise, but the tune of the 
others changed to pianissimo very, very sudden. A snake is a 
fellow that can get in anywhere. Listen to them now. I did 
not tell them that he was back, but they know.” 

A feeling of nausea crept over me as the German spoke 
haltingly, groping for the words to express himself. To me 
the bungalow appeared as a leprous spot in the jungle of 
wild, waving tapang, pandanus, and sandalwood, laced 
together with riotous creepers. ‘The whimpering, snuffling, 
and protesting rustling made me shiver, and I surprised 
myself by voicing my thoughts. 

“It seems so infernally cruel,” I stammered. ‘ If you 
look at-——”’ 

The naturalist interrupted me with a quiet laugh, and I 
remained silent. The big meerschaum was being puffed 
vigorously. 

‘* Itis not cruel,”’ he said slowly. ‘‘ Out there ’’—he waved 
a hand at the blue-black smear of jungle that looked like a 
foundation upon which the pearly sky reared itself—“ they 
are dining on each other. My prisoners are safe and have 
plenty. Did you not hear just now how it troubled them 
when the snake escaped ? So ! The black monkey has a little 
one, and she was afraid. The jungle-life is not a lengthy one 
for the weak. I was at Amsterdam five years ago—ach Gott / 
it seems fifty years ago—and at Hagenbeck’s I see a one- 
eared mias that I trapped years ago. She looked well. 
Would she be alive here ? I do not know.” 

The irritating droning noise continued to pour out of the 
bungalow. It floated out into the night that appeared to be 
all ears, in an effort to absorb it. 
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“No, captivity is not bad if they are treated right,” 
continued the naturalist, “‘ and can you tell me where 
they are not treated well ? ” 

I did not answer. Confronted with a request for reasons to 
back up my stammered protest, I found myself without any. 
Schreiber’s captives were well fed. The baby monkey was 
guarded from the snake. 

The big German smoked silently for several minutes, his 
eyes fixed on the jungle belt in front. 

** The zoological people treat their animals better than 
society treats human beings,” he said gently. ‘‘ And the 
naturalists ? Well, they treat them well. I never knew one 
who did not.” 

He stopped for a moment, and then gave a little throaty 
gurgle. Memory had pushed forward something that dis- 
pleased him. 

** I made a mistake,”’ he remarked harshly. “‘ I did know 
of one. The night is young; I will tell you of him. It 
happened a long while ago, when I first came to the 
Samarahan River—Fogelberg and I came together. This 
man’s name was Lesohn—Pierre Lesohn—and he was a 
naturalist of a kind. That is, his heart was not in his work. 
Nein ! He was always thinking of other ways of making 
money, and no man who calls himself a naturalist can do 
that. This business calls for everything—heart, soul, brains, 
all. That is why I said Lesohn was not a naturalist. The 
devil of discontent was gnawing at him, and in this work 
there should be no discontent. No, my friend. 

“© One day I pulled down the river to Lesohn’s place, 
and he pushed at me an illustrated paper from Paris. He 
laughed, too, very excitedly. He was nearly always excited ; 
the discontented people always are. 

“* * What do you think of that ? ’ he said. 

‘‘T read the piece in the paper, and I looked at the 
picture that went with it. It was the picture of an orang- 
outang, and it had under it the brute’s name. He had two 
names, just like you and me. There he was, sitting at a desk, 
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smoking a cigar and making a bluff that he was writing a 
letter. It turned me sick. It was not good to me. I handed the 
paper back to Lesohn and I said nothing. 

‘** Well ?’ he snapped. ‘I asked you what you thought 
of it.’ 

‘¢ * Not much,’ I said. ‘ It interests me not.’ 

“* © You old fool !’ he cried out. ‘ That monkey is earning 
two hundred pounds a week at the Royal Music Hall, in 
Piccadilly. He is making a fortune for his trainer.’ 

***T do not care,’ I said ; ‘I am not concerned one little 
bit.’ 

‘** Ho, ho!’ he sneered. ‘ You want to work in this foul 
jungle till you die, eh? I have other things in my mind, 
Schreiber.’ I knew he had, but I didn’t interrupt him just 
then. ‘ Yes,’ he cried out, ‘ I do not want to be buried out 
here with the wahwahs sihging the “ Dead March ”’ over 
my grave. I want to die in Paris. And I want to have some 
fun before I die, Schreiber. There is a little girl whose 
father keeps the Café des Primroses—Mon Dieu ! Why did I 
come to this wilderness ? ’ 

** * And how will that help you ? ’ I asked, pointing to the 
paper that had the picture of the smart monkey in it. 

“* * How ?’ he screamed. ‘ How ? Why, you old stupid, I, 
Pierre Lesohn, will train an orang-outang, too.’ 

_ “© Tt is not good to make a brute into a human,’ I said. 
‘I would not try if I were you.’ 

“ Lesohn laughed himself nearly into convulsions when I 
said that. It was a great joke to him. He fell on the bed and 
laughed for ten minutes. He was a smart man, was Pierre 
Lesohn—too smart to come out of Paris. The smart men 
should always stay in the cities. The jungle is not for them. 
It agrees only with men who have made a proper assay of 
their faculties. Lesohn never had time to make an assay. 
He was too busy scheming.” 

Schreiber stopped and again leaned forward in the big 
chair. Something had gone astray in the buzzing noise 
from the prison-house, and like a mzstro he listened for the 
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jarring note. Softly he rose from his seat and disappeared 
into the interior darkness. 

When he returned he relit his pipe slowly—the jungle 
life makes a man’s movements composed and deliberate— 
then he settled himself back in the seat of his own manu- 
facture. 

** The little one of the black monkey is ill,”” he explained. 
“‘ If it was in the jungle it would die. Here it will live, I 
think. But we will get back to Lesohn, the smart French- 
man, who should have stayed in Paris. He pasted that 
picture of the man-ape over his cot, and he looked at it 
every day. It got between him and his sleep. 

*** Iwo hundred pounds a week,’ he would cry out. 
‘Think of that, you old, squareheaded German. That is 
nearly five thousand francs ! That is four thousand marks ! 
Could we not train one, too?’ 

‘© Not me,’ I said. ‘ I like the orang-outang just as he is. 
He suits me like that. If he got so clever that he could smoke 
my cigars and read my letters I would not like him one bit. 
He would be out of the place that God gave him in the 
animal kingdom.’ 

** I annoyed Lesohn by telling him that. I annoyed him 
very much. Three days afterwards a Dyak ‘trapped an 
orang-outang that was just getting out of its babyhood, 
and the Frenchman bought it quick. 

** * Tt is just the size I want,’ he said to Fogelberg and me. 
‘I want to train it as quick as I can. Ho, ho, you two fools, 
just wait ! There is a little girl whose father keeps the Café 
des Primroses—wait, German, and see things. Professor 
Pierre Lesohn and his wonderful trained orang-outang ! 
Five thousand francs a week ! Is it not good ? ’ 

*¢ But Fogelberg and I said nothing. We knew the status of 
the orang-outang in the animal kingdom, and we were 
content to leave him on his proper plane. Mother Nature 
fixes the grades, and she knows that the orang is not the 
fellow that shall send notes to his sweetheart or puff cigars 
when he is sitting in tight boots that squeeze his toes that 
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have been made for swinging him through the palm-trees. 
From the ant-eating manis, with his horn armour, right up. 
to Pierre Lesohn, Mother Nature has settled things very 
properly and very quietly. 

‘* Lesohn was not the man for the wilderngss. No, my 
friend. He was all bubble, all nerves, and he wanted to feed 
on excitement ten times a day. And there is no excitement 
here. Not a bit. People in the cities think that there is, but 
they are mistaken. This is a cradle where you get a rest if 
you sit quiet. Do you understand ? The Frenchman could 
not sit quiet. His imagination made him a millionaire after 
he had that orang-outang two days. It did so. It bought him 
a house at Passy, and a carriage and pair, and the smiles of 
the ballet-girls at the Grand Casino. Some men are like 
that. They make their imaginations into gas-wagons, and 
ride to the devil. And Lesohn was taking something that 
didn’t improve things. He kept a square bottle under his 
cot, and he toasted the monkey and the good times that he 
was going to have in Paris—toasted them much too often 
for my liking. 


** That monkey learned things mighty fast. He was a great 
mimic. Every time Fogelberg and I pulled down to Lesohn’s 
place, the Frenchman trotted the damn hairy brute out to 
do things for our approval. Fogelberg didn’t like it. I didn’t 
like it. Mein / We told Lesohn, and he laughed and made 
fun of us. 

** * Oh, you two old fools !’ he cried out. ‘Oh, you two 
old monkey-snarers ! You wait! Professor Pierre Lesohn 
and his trained orang-outang at five thousand francs a 
week ! Five thousand francs ! Think of it ! In the Café des 
Primroses I will think sometimes of you two fools on the 
stinking mud-banks of the Samarahan.’ 

** He was going mad thinking of the good times he would 
have on the boulevards. He drank—Goitt im Himmel, how he 
drank ! He saw himself strutting in Europe with the monkey 
bringing in the money. He was mad, all right. And I think 
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that orang-outang began to think that he was mad. He 
would sit alongside Lesohn and puzzle his old head to know 
what the Frenchman was so excited about. The brute didn’t 
know of the dreams of Monsieur Pierre Lesohn. No, my 
friend. He didn’t know that the Frenchman was going to 
make a pedestal of his wisdom, upon which he could climb 
and kiss his fingers to the Milky Way. Oh, no ! He was only 
an orang-outang, and he didn’t know that people would 
pay four thousand marks a week to see him stick his blue 
nose into a stein and puff at a cigarette. Ach / it sickens me. 

‘* Then one day the monkey got sulky, and would not do 
a single thing. I think Lesohn was drunk that day. He must 
have been. The brute was sulky and the Frenchman was 
drunk. Pierre told me of it afterwards. The mias knocked 
over the specimen cases, and went cranky. Lesohn went 
cranky, too. He saw the boulevards and house at Passy 
and the ballet-girls and the Café des Primroses floating 
away on the monkey’s tantrums, and he got sick. He got 
very sick. He swigged away at the flat bottle till he went 
nearly mad, and then he done something.” 

The blue depths of the jungle appeared to pulsate as 
Schreiber halted in his story to listen again to the sounds 
that came from within. There was witchery in the soft night. 
It touched one with mysterious fingers. It watched outside 
the lonely bungalow, wondering, inquisitive, wide-eyed. 

‘‘“He must have been mad,” continued the German, 
‘* mad or drunk. The Samarahan flowed right by Lesohn’s 
bungalow, and the Samarahan was alive at that place. 
Dirty, ugly, scaly-backed crocodiles slept in the mud there 
all day long. Ugh ! I hate crocodiles. They turn me sick. 
The Frenchman, he was mad, though—mad with drink 
and mad because he thought the orang-outang was turning 
stupid.” 

e Well,” I asked, ‘‘ what happened ?”’ The night was 
listening to the story. The buzzing noise from the prisoners 
died down to the faintest murmur. 

‘* Well,” repeated the naturalist, “ Pierre Leola taught 
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that orang-outang a lesson in obedience. He tied the animal 
to the trunk of a tree near the mud-banks—yes, near the 
stinking, slimy mud-banks that smell like assafoctida, and 
then he, Pierre, laid himself down on the veranda of his 
bungalow with his Winchester rifle in his lap. 

‘‘ The orang-outang whimpered, and Lesohn laughed. 
He told me of this afterwards. The orang whimpered again 
and again. Then he cried out with fear. A bit of the mud 
started to move, and the big mias was afraid, very much 
afraid. You know the cold eye of the crocodile ? It is the 
icicle eye. It is the eye of the monte shark. No animal has 
such a cold eye. The shark ? Wein / The shark has a fighting 
eye. The crocodile doesn’t fight. He waits till all the cards 
are his way. He is a devil. That tied-up pet of Lesohn’s 
attracted the dirty brute in the mud, and the orang-outang 
had been fool enough to tell him by that whimper that he 
was helpless. See ? 

‘The crocodile watched him for one hour—for two 
hours—for three hours. He thought it might be a trap. 
Lesohn watched, too. He was teaching the monkey what 
mighty smart fellows come out of Paris. 

** The crocodile knocked the mud off his back to get a 
better view, and the orang screamed out to Pierre to save 
him. He screamed mighty hard. He chattered of the things 
he would learn if Lesohn came to his aid quick, but Lesohn 
smiled to himself and sat quiet. 

“* The crocodile dug himself out of the mud and looked 
at the mzas, and the mias shivered in every bit of his body. 
Lesohn told me all about it afterwards. He said the monkey 
cursed him when the crocodile flicked the water out of his 
eye and moved a little farther up the bank. That icicle eye 
had the orang-outang fascinated. He lost his nerve. He 
shrieked and he prayed in monkey gibberish, and that gave 
the crocodile plenty heart. Ach, yes ! He thought that he 
held four aces in the little game with the orang, and he 
thinks it good to take a chance. He made a big rush at the 
tree, but Pierre was waiting for that rush. He threw the 
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rifle forward quick, the bullet took the brute in the eye, 
and he flopped back into the stinking mud with a grunt. 

‘You see what Lesohn was ? He was a madman. Next 
day, when Fogelberg and I went down there, he told us all 
about it, and laughed a lot. The orang-outang was so 
mighty afraid that Lesohn would repeat the stunt that he 
was hopping round doing everything that he could. Gott / 
He was much afraid was that monkey. I bet he dreamed of 
nights of the icicle eye of that crocodile. Every time Lesohn 
looked at him he shivered as if he was going to take a fit, 
and he whimpered like a baby. That crocodile had watched 
him for three hours. See ? 

*** Look at him !’ screamed the Frenchman. ‘ No more 
sulks from him! I tamed him! Here!’ he yelled to the 
orang. ‘ Bring me my bottle ! ’ 

*§ Didn’t that monkey rush to get it ? You bet he did. He 
went as if it was a matter of life and death to him, and I 
suppose it was, to his thinking. And Lesohn shrieked with 
laughter till you could hear him at Brunei. He reckoned 
that the cold eye of a crocodile was the very best thing in 
the world to bring a monkey to his senses. 

‘**T will take him over to Singapore next week,’ said 
Lesohn, ‘ and from there I will get a boat to Colombo, and 
then ship by the Messageries Maritimes to Paris. Five thous- 
and francs a week ! You will read of me. Mon Dieu! Yes ! 
You will read of Pierre Lesohn—Professor Pierre Lesohn 
and his trained orang-outang.’ ”’ 

Schreiber halted in his recital. A wind came out of the 
China Sea, charged down upon the jungle and slashed the 
fronds of the big palms like a regiment of cuirassiers 
thundering through space. It died away suddenly, leaving 
an atmosphere of weird expectancy that put one’s nerves 
on a tension. The night seemed to listen for something that 
it knew was coming. 

“Go on!” I cried excitedly. “‘ Tell me ! Tell me what 
happened ! ” 

‘Four days after that night,” said Schreiber gules; 
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‘© T pulled down the Samarahan. When I came in front of 
Lesohn’s bungalow I called out to him, but I got no answer. 
‘ He is in the forest,’ I said to myself ; ‘ I will go up to the 
hut and get a drink.’ It was a mighty hot day, and the 
Samarahan is not a summer resort. Nein / It is not. 

** Did you ever feel that a silence can be too much a 
silence ? Sometimes in the jungle I feel a hush that is not 
nice. It was here to-night when the vermilion snake escaped. 
Often in the forest it chokes the whistle of the cicada and it 
seems to stop the little blades of grass from waving. Fa / It 
is strange. Whenever I feel that silence I am careful. I am 
not afraid, but I know that other things that can feel in a 
way that I cannot feel are much afraid. 

“ It was that kind of silence that I feel when I was going 
up the path to Lesohn’s bungalow. It touched me like ten 
thousand cold hands. I am not imaginative, no, but in the 
jungle one gets a skin that feels and sees and hears. And my 
skin was working overtime just then... . It was telling my 
brain something that my brain could not understand. 

“‘ I walked on my toes through the mangrove bushes at 
the top of that path. I know not why, but I did. I was near 
to making a discovery. I knew that. I stopped and peeped 
through the branches and I saw something. Gott / Yes ! I 
saw something that made me reach out for the news that my 
skin was trying to tell me. I knew, and I did not know. Do 
you understand ? I chased that thing all around in my 
brain, and I was getting closer to it each minute. The things 
I thought of made it come closer, and my lips got dry. I 
thought of what Lesohn had done to that orang, how he had 
tied him to the tree and frightened him into a fit with the 
cold stare of that scaly-backed crocodile, and while I 
thought of that I watched the veranda of the bungalow. 
I seemed to see that monkey tied to the tree and that icicle 
eye looking at him from the mud, and then—why, I knew! 
. came on me like a flash. I felt as if I was hit with a sand- 

ag. 
** For three minutes I could not move, then I staggered 
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towards the veranda. Do you know what was there ? That 
big ugly mias was fumbling with the Frenchman's rifle, and he was 
crying like a human. 

** © Where is Lesohn ?’ I cried out. ‘ Where is he ?’ And 
then I laughed like a madman at my own question. My 
skin, that was all eyes and ears, had told me where Lesohn 
was. 7a / It was so. 

“* The big mias sprang up on his feet and he looked at me 
just as if he understood every word I said. My legs were as 
weak as two blades of grass. I had not seen the thing done. 
Ach ! It was strange. I thought I had dreamed about it, but 
then I knew I hadn’t. It was the silence, and the crying 
mias, and something inside me which told me it is not good 
to teach a brute too much. ‘ Where is he?’ I cried out 
again. ‘ Show me where is he.’ 

“* The orang wiped the tears from his ugly blue nose and 
touched me with his big, hairy arm, and then he started to 
shamble towards the mud-banks where the Frenchman had 
tied him to give him that little lesson in obedience. 

“* T was sick, then. That atmosphere turned me all upside 
down. I knew what had happened. Yes, I knew. My mind 
had pieced things together like the pieces of a picture- 
puzzle. I knew what Lesohn had done to the brute. I knew 
the imitative ways of the mias, and I knew that Pierre was 
often drunk—very often drunk. And then there was the 
knowledge which my skin had strained out of the silence. 
A cold sweat ran from me as I followed the orang, and I 
clutched the rifle tight as I got near the mud-bank and 
looked around for something to confirm the horror my soul 
had sensed. And the proof was there. It was a coat-sleeve 
tied to the tree where the Frenchman had tied the mas a 
week before, and the sleeve wasn’t empty. Nein ! The cords 
had been tied around the wrist of Pierre Lesohn, and the 
cords were very strong. They had stood the strain of the 
pull, and—and it was there as a proof of what had 
happened. 

“It was all so plain to me. Lesohn must have been 
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drunk, see ? Well, while he was drunk it had comie into the 
ugly head of that brute to let Pierre get a thrill from the 
icicle eyes of the scaly-backed devils in the mud. He had. 
tied Lesohn to the tree, and then he got the rifle and copied 
the Frenchman by sitting on the veranda to watch for the 
first one of those things that would find out that Pierre was 
helpless. It was plain—oh, so plain to me. But the French- 
man, in educating that orang, had forgotten to teach him 
how to load a rifle. It was unfortunate, was it not ? The rifle 
was empty, and when the dirty brutes came out of the mud, 
the mias could do nothing. Goit, no ! He just fumbled with 
the breech and cried like a human being till I came along, 
and then it was too late.” 

** What did you do then?” I cried, as the German’s 
heavy bass tones were pursued and throttled by the palpi- 
tating silence. 

“I did nothing,” said Schreiber quietly. “‘ Lesohn-had 
told me what he had done to that brute. Fate—Nemesis— 
call it what you will—has funny ways. I looked at the orang- 
outang, and he backed away from me crying. And he looked 
back a dozen times, still crying, till the Jungle swallowed him 
up. Somewhere out there ”’—the German waved a hand at 
the dark forest that was watching and listening—‘ there is 
an orang-outang with a tragedy on his mind.” 


Leonora Gregory 
| THE SCOOP 


from Tre Passinc SHow, 1933 


The glass doors of the great newspaper office revolved. 
A man in a dark overcoat and black hat strode into the 
empty foyer—deserted save for the grey-haired commis- 
sionaire. 

** Good evening, Plunket,’’ said the man in the dark hat, 
halting before the inquiry desk. There was something 
defiant in his manner. 

““ Good evening, sir,”’ said the commissionaire politely. 
Then his manner changed to surprised recognition. ‘‘ Why, 
isn’t it Mr. Carver ? It’s a long time since——”’ 

Carver cut him short. “I know. Who’s night news 
editor now ? I want to see him.” 

‘ “Mr. Sargent is the night news editor, sir. I’ll phone 
him.” 

** Good. He’ll remember me.”’ 

Carver leaned his elbow on the desk and tapped with 
two fingers impatiently. 

“Mr. Sargent says: What is your business, please ? ”’ 
the commissionaire spoke from the telephone. 

Carver bit his lip in chagrin. There was a time when he 
could have walked straight up to the news room. 

** Tell him it’s big news—exclusive.”’ 

The commissionaire spoke into the phone. Then hung 
up the receiver. 

“* You’re to go right up, sir.” 

“* Thanks.” 

Carver vanished up the stairs. 

It was three years since he had been dismissed from the 
Daily Leader, Three years since he had vowed to wipe from 
his name the slur that had led to his dismissal. 

Now the chance had come to him. He could ask his own 
terms. Sargent would pay for this kind of story. 

Carver chuckled as he mounted the top step and halted 
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for a moment in the passage. For three years he had nursed 
disgrace and failure. 

Once or twice in the first months he had slunk back 
apologetically to see how things were going. But it was no 
good. He had not been able to stand it. 

After three years of brooding a big scoop had come into 
his hand. 

Carver turned the handle of the door marked News 
Room. Half a minute later he was face to face with Sargent. 
They had been fellow-reporters. 

“Well, Carver,’ said Sargent. “Got something for 
me ?”’ He eyed the overwrought man quizzically. 

Carver leaned forward. Sweat gleamed on his white face. 

** Yes,”” he said. “‘ Listen. A man has just been stabbed 
in the front seat of his own car, half a mile from this office. 
His body has been carried along the pavement and put 
down his own coal-hole. I am offering you this story 
exclusively. I can tell you exactly how and where the crime 
happened. I can give you every detail. But you must pay 
me well. It’s worth it, isn’t it, Sargent? ”’ 

Carver’s voice dropped to an ingratiating murmur. His 
keen cyes held Sargent’s. Sargent affected indifference. 
He looked away to where a lad was idling at a reporter’s 
table. 

“‘ Boy,” he called. “ Take this note to the commis- 
sionaire.”’ 

He scribbled a casual message. 

Then he turned back to Carver, who had been fidgeting 
indignantly. 

** Now about this story. Tell me some more of it.” 

Carver leaned forward. 

** ] want my name cleared of the slur it was placed under 
when I lost my job on this paper. I want to be technically 
reinstated. You needn’t worry. I shan’t carry out any 
duties. I'll resign again at once. I promise. I’ll give you it 
in writing. I just want to be honourably reinstated. I want 
my name cleared. How about it, Sargent ? °’ 
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“* I dunno. It’s not in my power to reinstate you, Carver.” 

_ oe but you can speak for me. Will you promise to do 
that 99 

** Oh, yes. If that’s all you want. I’ll speak to the Chief 
to-morrow. But whether he’ll-——” 

“‘ That’s all right,” interrupted Carver. ‘ I'll take my 
chance. He’s not ungenerous.”’ 

“Very good,” agreed Sargent. “‘ That’s settled then ? 
Now the rest of the story.”’ 

Carver bent forward, leaning heavily on Sargent’s desk. 

‘‘This morning,’ he began, “the murdered man 
motored down to Bognor. He drove a friend’s car. But he 
was alone. He had business to perform at Bognor—rent 
moncy to collect. He collected it. In the evening he returned 
to London. Also, as he thought, alone. 

‘“* But he was mistaken. A man was hiding on the floor 
of the back seat all the way. It was a clear, still night— 
beautiful for driving. The man in the back lay so still that 
the driver never suspected. As they slipped through the 
heart of London, the man in the back stirred. Slowly, 
slowly, he raised himself. There was a knife in his hand.” 

Carver paused and swallowed. Then resumed his story. 

‘‘ The motorist drove slowly into his own street, for he 
was tired. It was a quiet street, quite deserted at that hour. 
As he swung round the corner he felt a sharp burning blow 
behind his right shoulder. 

‘“‘ The car swung into the kerb and stopped. The driver 
collapsed over the wheel. Something warm and wet was 
oozing through his clothing. The man in the back felt it as 
he dragged the body over the seat. He swore slightly with 
disgust. The blood was sticky. 

‘‘ Then,”’ continued Carver, ‘“‘ he rolled the body in the 
rugs that covered him during the journey, and carrying 
it like a sack of coal, set his burden on the ground, lifted 
the lid of the coal-hole and tipped the body through it. 
He replaced the lid carefully, got into the murdered man’s 
car and drove away. This only happened two hours ago.”’ 
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Carver leaned back, breathing rather heavily. 

* Well, is it a‘story?”’ 

Sargent looked across at him. His eyes narrowed slightly 
but otherwise his expression did not alter. 

** Yes, it’s a story,’ he admitted. “‘ I’m much obliged to 
you for it. I’m sure the Chief will do what he can for you. 


99 


¢-—_———- 

There was a knock at the door of the News Room. 

‘¢ Just a moment,”’ Sargent called in answer. 

He turned again to Carver. 

“‘ There are just one or two points that you haven’t told 
me. Where the murder occurred, for instance.”’ 

* Oh, yes,’’ Carver grinned. “ That’s rather important, 
isn’t it? The address is: 

** 38 Earl Street, W.C.”’ 

*‘ And,” Sargent rose to his feet. ‘ I suppose you drove 
here by car with the story ? ”’ 

He looked queerly at Carver. 

** J don’t know what you mean,” Carver answered. 

““ I mean,”’ replied Sargent, “ that next time you commit 
a murder to get a scoop for your paper it would be wiser 
to wash your shirt-cuffs before coming into the office. 
Look at that one.”’ 

Carver looked. 

There was a dark stain of blood on it. 

‘“* Come in, gentlemen,” called Sargent, paying no more 
attention to him. | 

Three policemen entered. 

Carver dropped in his chair. 

‘I’m not... the murderer,” he gasped. “I’m ... the 
man... he murdered.” 


Alan Griff 
THE HOUSE OF DESOLATION 


from THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 1934 
I 


The door which opened for Lady Merle revealed a beauti- 
ful hall, old and large, paved with alternate squares of 
white marble and black. It was sparely furnished : the 
footman who held the door, in his grey livery, seemed to 
emphasise its economy. A carpet of rich black at the far 
end led to a staircase, wide, with shallow steps, guarded by a 
banister of hammered iron but otherwise as naked and 
impressive as the hall. Somewhere, away in the house, a 


clock struck four, and Lady Merle murmured, ‘‘ Mr. Neath . 


said three. I am afraid we have been delayed by the mist.” 
The man inclined his head, then pushed gently a corner- 
panel from which a maid stepped out, of the same silence 


and gravity, dressed also in grey. She dropped a curtsy“ 


to the visitor and preceded her up the shallow stairs; along 
a corridor of figured oak, and into a bedroom most magni- 
ficently proportioned. It was a high room, simple, straight, 
lit by candles, its curtains drawn. The charm of the inlaid 
tables, the sweetness of the arched recess with its glazed and 
columned cupboard, the form of the chairs and the per- 
fection of every piece came upon Lady Merle in a delight 
of discovery. She flitted about, making vague sounds, 
until she found herself looking into a sunk glass where the 
shadows condensed and grew queer. Awhile, before that, 
she paused. A tiny shiver shook her. 

*“My child has gone round with the maid and the 
chauffeur,”’ she said uneasily. “‘ I want her to be brought 
to me in the drawing-room the moment she comes in.”’ 

The girl curtsied again and departed, leaving the visitor 
with the shadows of the sunk glass still in her mind. The 
room was beautiful—yes—but it had a cold beauty, a 
Lenten beauty as of snowdrops or narcissi. And why was 
the house so quiet? Lady Merle suddenly thought of it, 


~ 
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standing forlorn in the midst of its Cambridgeshire miles, 
swathed in white mist, like a house seen ina dream. Human 
hands long ago scattered loveliness all over it, yet the place 
was unhappy. Not a word had been spoken to her upon 
her arrival, no one had met her save sad, chill servants. 
Was it any wonder that Barbara Gretton died here ? Neath 
was a strange man, exact in the quality and ordering of his 
house, intensely subtle in his grasp of mental reactions ; 
nevertheless, sharp and hard as a stone. Lady Merle took 
out his letter of invitation and examined the scrawl, already 
fading in a way that suggested the use of watered ink: 
** The sixteenth anniversary of my marriage to Barbara... 
a few friends of those days . . . Colonel Edgbaston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore, John and Flora Howett, Miss Thriplow . .. 
your own adorable little daughter, if you will bring her... 
IT count upon you more than these words can convey... .”’ 
The letter was sincere enough, but why should he become 
“absorbed in his wife’s memory when he had treated her 
always as a foe? Regret? The frustrated desires of age? 
Lady Merle allowed the paper to slip to the floor, and sat 
down, meditating deeply. The quietness began to beat once 
more in her ears and she fancied she could see old Mr. Neath 
bowing enigmatically in the candle-light at the foot of the bed. 
She rose, went out into the corridor which was now quite 
dark. She descended the stairs but, with the footman 
absent, the hall seemed bleaker than ever and the fanlight 
over the door had turned dull. For a space she hovered, 
half ashamed of her flight, considering direction, then she 
tried a passage on the left. It wound interminably past 
silent rooms, its walls decorated very freely by antlered 
heads, each exhibiting that patient sneer which is the 
vengeance of the hunted and the stuffed. No lamps were lit, 
no windows were open. She entered one of the rooms, only 
to find it sheeted and faintly foul like an abode of the dead. 
. Her uneasiness changed to terror : she called aloud, and 
in answer a door was flung back at the ce of the passage 
and light streamed towards her. 
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“Hullo, hullo !’’ she said, almost weeping with relief, 
for there in the drawing-room, exactly as the letter had 
promised, were John and Flora Howett and Laurie Moore 
and his wife, ruddy in the glow of an enormous fire, staring 
after Colonel Edgbaston who had sprung up at her cry. 

“Is it really you, my dear ?’’ the Colonel began. ‘* My 
eyes are so blinded by gazing at that mist beyond the wind- 
screen I can hardly believe ’em. You look tired.”’ 

*“‘ Scared !’? Lady Merle exclaimed. ‘‘ The place might 
be a morgue. Does Neath employ no one but mutes these 
days? They bowed and bobbed and showed me to my 
room—and vanished completely just as it was getting dark ! ”’ 

She pulled a chair nearer the blaze, struggling for mastery 
over the emotions which assailed her. There were perhaps a 
dozen candles about, two in silver sticks on the mantel 
and several in sconces, flooding the room quite brilliantly 
and showing its unusual shape. It was nearly circular, 
having a domed ceiling painted cream, and windows 
all along the curve of one wall. The deeply woven rugs, the 
rare flowers superbly placed, the gay hangings and bright 
silver certainly helped this roundness to spread an air 
of comfort ; but when Lady Merle observed that no less 
than five doors opened out of the room her thoughts went 
travelling once more, down the corridors they served, 
radiating like weird and wicked arteries in the gloom. 
It was a dismal house: despite the perfection of detail 
she was sure it was a dismal house. 

Alarm also had touched her fellow guests. They clung 
round the fire in an anxious sort of way, their faces set, 
their words fumbling tactfully with the thing that had 
surprised them. Shortly after three Jason the butler had 
entered and apologised for Mr. Neath’s absence, saying 
he had gone by car into Cambridge upon some urgent 
business just before luncheon. “ But he has come back, 
angel !’’ Laurie Moore cried in a comic voice. “‘ I saw him 
not ten minutes ago going into a room on the first floor.” 
Jason’s expression, then, had been odd. He bowed very 
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stiffly, and with an unanswerable, “Some mistake, I’m 
sure, sir,’ had departed, leaving the company perplexed. 
All were certain that Neath was in the house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Howett, arriving promptly at three o’clock, had 
seen him from the hall looking over the banisters. John 
Howett had waved to him, but Neath seemed to take 
offence at his friendly action and hurried off. The 
evidence grew stronger: Flora Howett saw him emerge 
from the very room Laurie had seen him enter, and Mrs. 
Moore volunteered the confession that her door had been 
standing slightly ajar and that Mr. Neath had rapped very 
softly on it and looked in and smiled. Why, then, was Jason 
sent with so extraordinary an excuse? The Colonel, 
it was true, had not seen Neath, but he had met his dog 
Tingo, the companion of his every movement, and had 
even called to the animal without getting a response. 

** Oh, Jason must be a bit off it !’’ Laurie said. ‘* Prob- 
ably the old boy came in whilst he was kissing the third 
parlourmaid. Neath didn’t barge into your room, Lady 
Merle, did. he ? ”’ 

** No.’’ Lady Merle was definite. The quiet, ugly memory 
stalked up to her again, but she thrust it aside. ‘‘ I should 
say there would be no difficulty in entering this house 
unseen by servants. There’s scarcely a light in the place 
beyond these candles, and most of the rooms are sheeted 
and shut.”’ 

The firelit faces turned to her in sudden dismay. 

** Shut ?”? the Colonel queried. “ Are you certain, my 
dear ? ”’ 

He went no further, for at that instant Lady Merle’s 
child, Margaret, came bounding in, followed by Lady 
Merle’s maid. 

“Mummy, mummy, I’ve got a spring in my foot! 
Nanny says it’s with sitting in the car. Look ! Look!” 

The child held up the leg in which circulation had 
suffered a check, and dashed it upon the carpet, repeating 
the movement a number of times, dancing about, laughing., 
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**'Be more gentle, my lamb,’’ Lady Merle remonstrated: 
* We call that pins-and-needles. It will pass in a moment. 
Margaret, Margaret, be still!” | 

Everyone was smiling, suspicion had vanished. A servant 
entered, rolling in tea on little low wagons, and the 
tinkle of spoons and the accomplished cutting of cake by 
Mr. Howett took them all into a mood of" superficial 
content. Colonel Edgbaston was encouraged to speak 
of a former visit to the house, when Barbara was alive 
and a party of guests had decided that manor-folk ought 
to attend the manor-church service. They applied to Neath 
for books, of which he had a fine collection, bought in 
many cases for the sake of their bindings rather than their 
contents, and as the first hymn was announced he produced 
some -of these gorgeous objects and handed them round. 
*“‘ They were anything but devotional books,’’ the Colonel 
concluded. ‘‘ Mine was full of outlandish formulz, lilies 
plucked in the beams of the new moon, potion-brewing, 
and the like, so I turned to Barbara, who also was slyly 
amused. ‘‘ I’ve got Geography,’’ she whispered : “‘ what 
have you got ? ”’ 

“‘ Jografy ! Jografy! Jografy!’? Margaret . chanted, 
leaping gaily, ready for the horseplay with which children 
greet the night; but somewhere, away in the house, a 
clock struck six and Lady Merle’s maid returned. 

‘“‘ Have her bed put into my room, Gunson,”’ the mother 
said : ‘‘ I want her with me to-night.”’ 

Time dragged its slow length. The clock proclaimed six- 
thirty and seven, but no host appeared. Lady Merle went 
upstairs to make sure her instructions were carried out, and 
she came back to the circular chamber as to a prison. The 
Colonel’s tale had brought Barbara into the conversation, 
poor Barbara Gretton, frail and fair, whose marriage to 
Neath they were so strangely commemorating. All had 
known her from childhood, each one had received a very 
cogent letter from the host begging them to week-end in 
Cambridgeshire and help him to honour her memory ; 
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but suspicion was harshening their judgment now. It 
was useless to evade the truth that she had died unhappily. 
At first, indeed, Neath had treated her with the deepest 
respect, offered her ease and riches and delight, but as 
soon as it became sure she was childless he withdrew. He 
devoted himself to doubtful studies, spent colossal sums 
in the pursuit of the occult, and betrayed no emotion when 
the years grew too heavy for her. None of the company 
had met her during this last period, and her letters were 
few, but every possibility was examined in the talk. Neath’s 
rude absence gave occasion and the guests discussed him, 
openly. They began to ask if regret were really likely in 
such a man. They grew indignant and sent again for Jason. 

Had Mr. Neath come back yet? He was sorry: no. 
Could enquiries be made through the phone? He was 
sorry : there was no instrument in the house. Talk lan- 
guished, the company became almost stupefied, and for 
a long time the only sound in the room was the crackling 
of the fire. Lady Merle took to prowling to and fro, watching 
the ruddy lights on the dome of the ceiling and the idiotic 
mantel-shadow advancing and receding there as the flames 
moved. She pressed her forehead to one of the window- 
panes ; and she was seized by a pity for the sheep out in the 
tufted park, facing up to the mist, a few lying down, but 
the majority standing patient and very still. The sense 
of the house was like that, she thought : the guests were 
patient as the sheep were, facing up to the menace which 
would presently pass and leave them untouched. 

‘“‘ Dinner is served.’’ Jason’s voice quavered as he made 
the announcement, and apprehension was somehow manifest 
in his figure. ‘‘ Mr. Neath said we were to serve at this hour 
if he had not returned.”’ 

The colonel offered his arm to Lady Merle. They went 
across to the dining-room where a lavish table awaited 
them, of oak and flowers, tall bottles and silver, where from 
their branched sticks the candles put a short flame in each 
knife and scattered high lights among the glasses. The chair 
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at the head was empty. Throughout the meal it threatened 
them, as Banquo’s chair had menaced the Scottish King. 
Laurie Moore bombarded it with jests, but its import 
steadily grew more terrible and during the fish course a 
candle suddenly went out and the man who was serving 
gave a little cry and dropped his fork and fled. It was too 
much for the company’s overwrought nerves. Everyone 
stood up. Colonel Edgbaston rang the bell and when 
Jason appeared he pointed silently to the blackened wick. 
He might no less horribly have been pointing to an open 
grave, for the butler simply froze where he stood. At the 
Colonel’s sharp inquiry, however, he struck a match to 
light it again. As he did so the very next candle in the stick 
also went out, and Jason sprang back as though stung. 

“It’s Mr. Neath !”’ he cried in wildest panic. “‘ It’s the 
master ! the master ! ”’ 

“ What the devil do you mean ? ”’ the colonel demanded. 
** Neath is miles away in Cambridge.”’ 

** You might tell us the truth at once, Jason,’’ Lady Merle 
coldly said. ‘‘ You’re as white as a sheet.” 

““He is in Cambridge, m’lady,’’ the terror-stricken 
butler replied, “‘ and has been these seven weeks. He’s— 
he’s in the cemetery.”’ 

Laurie Moore leaned far across the table, upsetting a glass 
and sending a tongue of purple wine over the cloth. ‘‘ He’s 
not——?”’ 

** Yes, sir,’ Jason said. “‘ Mr. Neath’s dead, sir.”’ 


IT 


Softly, slowly, in the pause that followed, footsteps could 
be heard approaching down the corridor. Jason turned his 
face towards them, with a curious inward stare, the whole 
of his body taut. 

‘* Who is that, walking ? ’’ snapped Colonel Edgbaston 
* Come, Jason ; we’re too old to believe in ghosts.”’ . 
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The butler’s answer, when it came, was as simple as a 
child’s. “ It is only Mr. Neath.”’ 

Flora Howett screamed and stepped back against the 
table. 

“¢ Jason, Jason !*’ Laurie cried. “‘ The ladies don’t 
appreciate your odd humour. If that is Mr. Neath, go and 
bring him here : we’ve been waiting for him all the evening, 
you know.”’ 

‘It’s nonsense,’? Lady Merle said. ‘“‘ Probably one of 
the servants is carrying lamps.”’ 

The footsteps drew nearer ; then there was a loud rap 
on the door. 

** Go on, Jason,’? Laurie Moore exclaimed. ‘‘ We want 
to see the old boy.”’ 

** Dead or alive,’’ said Mr. Howett. 

But the Colonel was intent on exposing the hoax. He 
marched across and without a tremor flung open the door. 
** Nothing !”’ he announced. “‘ Two lamps and an empty 
corridor. Will you oblige us, Jason, by stepping into the 
drawing-room and explaining yourself? ”’ 

His courage restored confidence, and Flora Howett 
led the way. The stir of the returning guests sent the candles 
of the circular room fluttering madly, casting long shadows 
upon the walls and doubled outlines on to the dome of the 
roof, The place seemed homely after the chill and doubt 
of the big dining-room, and the Colonel dropped into his 
chair with a sigh. 

** You’ve been making some very remarkable statements, 
of course, Jason,”’ he said. ‘‘ I suppose you can prove ’em ? ”’ 

** No, sir.”’ 

** What the blazes do you mean—no, sir ? ”’ 

‘© Well, sir, we all saw the empty corridor, sir.”’ 

‘But that Neath—ah—that Neath is dead, although he 
invited each one of us here by letter ? ”’ 

“TI can only say it is so, sir. The funeral was kept quiet 
by his order, but there is a small note in one or two of the 
papers, sir, and the will has been properly proved———” 
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** And the letters ? ”’ 

At that question terror seemed to come down upon the 
butler once more. “ If you please, sir: I posted them,” 
he whispered, looking over his shoulder with something 
of the former inward stare. ‘‘ It was his wish, sir.’’ 

*‘ But surely, Jason, it was a very singular wish,’’ John 
Howett broke in, ‘‘ and perhaps even more singular of you 
to fulfil it. Do Mr. Neath’s executors know ? ”’ 

The firelit circle drew closer. 

** No, sir. It was a secret order he gave me just before 
he died. He——’’ Again the butler stopped and looked . 
round with his quite extraordinary stare, clenching and 
unclenching his fists in a mute agony. 

“* He offered you money? ’”’ the Colonel asked. “ Left 
you a small legacy ? ”’ 

‘* A large one, sir, for éhts.”’ 

** Getting us here ? ”’ 

‘“‘ For posting the letters he wrote months ago. He made 
me promise, on oath, on a very strong oath, sir ; and he 
said———”’ 

6¢ Yes ? 99 

** That if I failed him, sir, he’d come again, sir...’ 

A candle winked just then and a wave of panic went over 
the company. 

** T think you used to assist Mr. Neath in His eeueruena 
Jason,’ Lady Merle said in the cold voice she was unable 
to avoid when she was alarmed. “‘ Isn’t it possible that your 
master’s whims and the stillness of this enormous house, 
so often surrounded by mist, have worried you a little ? 
A few minutes back we heard a footman walking, and you 
at once believed it was Mr. Neath.”’ 

“© It couldn’t be, m’lady : I see that now. I did what I 
promised. Why should he come ? ”’ 

“You believe if he ‘came,’’’ Laurie Moore asked, “‘ it 
would only be for you?” 

*“No! No!” Jason cried loudly. ‘I can tell now it 
would be for something else ! That’s why he chose you all 
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so carefully. Miss Thriplow knew him too well : she guessed.” 

“* By thunder !’”’ the Colonel took him up. “ His letter 
mentioned Miss Thriplow. Why did she refuse ? ”” 

““She didn’t refuse, sir. She didn’t reply at all. She 
guessed.”’ 

** There was some little affair betweem them,’ Flora 
Howett said: “ before the war.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. And I never thought she’d come here 
again. She knew the master, Miss Thriplow did.”’ 

“* Knew he was dead before the letter was sent ? ”’ 

“No, ma’am. She lived too far away. If you’ll notice, 
ma’am, you all come from a distance : Lady Merle from 
Warwick, Colonel Edgbaston from Cheltenham, yourselves 
from Hereford, and Mr. and Mrs. Moore from the North. 
He designed it all wonderfully.”’ 

** But why ?”’? Mr. Howett asked. 

“* The anniversary of his wedding, sir. He talked of 
nothing else just before he died. He——”’ 

The footsteps in the corridor broke out again, and Jason’s 
face had an effect of turning grey. Slowly, half muffled, 
they approached. The fire suddenly began to die down, 
leaving the candles alone to flicker and dance in the gloom ; 
and it became present to the mind of everyone that should 
those candles, by some gust, be blown out, then indeed 
would horror stalk upon them, forcing them to scream 
and cry aloud like children in a nursery panic. But the 
candles did not go out. The footsteps came nearer and 
passed away, the fire resumed its glow. 

“ Please can you excuse me now, sir,’ Jason begged 
in a tiny voice. ‘‘ The whole staff is on edge, sir: we’ve 
been hearing those footsteps for weeks, sir, and the executors 
will not let us go until the end of the month because of the 
will. We just hang together down there, sir. Mr. Neath, 
he left us all money, but only one or two will stop to qualify 
for it after to-night.” 

“Then all the servants guess ? ”’ 

** Guess, sir ! You saw Lush who was serving you with 
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fish when the candle went out. They’re all like that, sir, 
if a knife drops, sir.”’ 

The Colonel waved him away with a quick impulse of 
sympathy ; and again the company was left in the circular 
room, clinging uneasily round the fire, the questions on 
their lips more sinister than before. Jason’s tale fitted with 
so much they had seen, his fears were so genuine, his answers 
so unstudied, that some sort of acceptance was inevitable. 
The clock, away in the house, struck hour after hour, 
but the talk went on and no solution was reached. Mr. 
Howett proposed that they should drive all together from 
the place and spend the night in some Cambridge hotel : 
he went to look out of the window, but the mist forbade 
them, pressing against the panes almost eagerly. The time 
for bedroom candles came, and singly or in couples the 
guests glimmered away up the shallow stairs. Lady Merle 
entered her beautiful room and for some minutes stood 
looking down at her child, innocent in sleep. Could she 
believe all that she had heard ? Was Margaret really in the 
midst of a situation unprecedented in all the memory of 
man ? She undressed slowly and got into bed. She did not 
expect to sleep : round and round throbbed her thoughts, 
a whirlpool of anxieties. She heard the clock which was now 
like some taskmaster calling out the burdens still to be 
borne before she could order her car and drive along the 
crisp January roads in the comfort of the day. After a 
long time her thoughts became less definite : she mixed 
her sequences in a manner that preluded sleep, the silence 
became acceptable, the warmth of the bed seemed to rise 
and embrace her : everything faded. 

Then a scream split her peace. 

‘* Mummy, mummy ! There’s a man in the room, a man, 
a horrible man !”’ 

She was out of bed in a second. “‘ Nonsense, Margaret ! 
You’ve been dreaming, my lamb.” 

‘* A man, a man, such a horrible man,”’’ the child whim- 
pered. ‘“‘ I found him stroking my hair, and when I held 
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up my hand it went right through his fingers. Mummy, 
I don’t like men with smoky fingers ! ’’ 

The poor child wept in the completest misery, and Lady 
Merle sought to comfort her. “‘ You see it was a dream, 
angel,’’ she said, though panic indeed had gripped her. 
‘** No men have smoky fingers. No one could get in: the 
door is locked.”’ 

‘** There !’? Margaret screamed. ‘‘ There ! ”’ 

And Lady Merle turned to see Mr. Neath bowing enig- 
matically in the candle-light at the foot of the bed. “‘ You,”’ 
she whispered, and he smiled bitterly and walked off into 
the shadow. 

Reason ended for her then. She threw on some clothes, 
wrapped Margaret in a dressing-gown, seized a candle 
and fled down the dreadful corridor. The staircase made her 
feel dizzy and sick. She thought she would never reach 
the circular room with her weeping burden ; but at last 
she was there, wildly stirring the sunk fire, kindling the 
wicks, and sitting aquiver in the hugest blaze of light 
she could muster. 


III 


There were five doors in the room, and each in turn 
yielded its surprise. Barely ten minutes after her flight the 
second door was flung back and John and Flora Howett 
came through, John closing it behind him with the air 
of one shutting out a pursuing danger. Husband and wife 
seemed disconcerted to see Lady Merle sitting with her child 
by the fire: they were vaguely dressed, Flora was in a 
dressing-gown and Mr. Howett’s hair was ruffled and his 
tie askew. Once the door had been closed they appeared 
to shy at meeting a fellow guest and they put on negligent 
attitudes ; Flora, indeed, affecting to treat their sudden 
arrival in the dead of night as a tremendous lark. 

** Well, well ! ”? she began. “‘ Who would think of meeting 
you here?” 
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Lady Merle said : ‘‘ Did you see Neath ? ”’ 

Why, yes,’? Mr. Howett replied, arid instantly changed 
to the reality. ‘“‘ He came into our room. It was pretty 
awtul.”’ 

“He smiled?” 

** He grinned. Like this ! ”’ 

John Howett was setting his features into an expression 
of amazing ferocity when the third door opened and 
Colonel Edgbaston appeared, thumbing his moustache, 
coughing characteristically. 

“You folk here, eh?’’ he said. ‘‘ Neath get on your 
nerves ? I hope nothing is wrong.” 

** Everything is wrong,’’ Flora Howett declared. 

**'You mean—ah—you’ve seen him?” 

Lady Merle said : ‘‘ We have all seen him. He is every- 
where about this house, like a desolating cloud, like an 
ugly thought. We are marked down, for some strange 
reason, and we are helpless before him. How did he come 
to you, Colonel ? ”’ 

The tough old warrior was taken aback by her intensity. 
“I woke to find him leaning over me. ‘ You are wanted 
in the drawing-room, dear Colonel,’ he said with, the most 
blackguardly sneer. ‘Oh, dear Colonel, you are wanted 
so badly!’ And he had gone before I could even sit 
u id 

‘It all goes like a plan,’’ Mr. Howett remarked. “ See 
how we gather here at this unusual hour, driven as sheep 
are driven. How long is it to daybreak ? ”’ 

‘* My dear fellow, it is January !”’ the Colonel replied. 
‘“‘ The time is quarter to three.” 

‘Words began to ring in Lady Merle’s head: she 
fancied she could hear her own voice murmuring again, 
‘* Mr. Neath said three.’? and an insupportable horror 
of the hour came upon her. If everything was planned, 
as. John Howett imagined, then three o’clock without 
doubt was the time of climax. Mr. Neath said three ! 
She gathered a handful of Margaret’s fair hair, agonised, 
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‘** What can we do?” she wailed. ‘“‘ What can we do? ”’ 

The child began to whimper aoa “Take me home, 
mummy ! Let us go home.”’ 

‘* Yes, something must be done noon Colonel Edgbaston 
said ; but the words were scarcely out of his mouth before 
the door nearest the windows burst open and Laurie 
Moore rushed in, clad in pyjamas. 

“* Has Neath come through here ? ’’ he shouted. ‘“‘ We’ve 
been plagued by the footsteps all night, and just now I 
saw a figure moving down our corridor. Listen ! ”’ 

The footsteps had broken out in Lady Merle’s passage, 
slow and menacing, and Mrs. Moore, who came in behind 
her husband, said : “‘ They are the same, Laurie. He has 
passed right through this room.”’ 

“He has not !’’ Laurie exclaimed with a return to his 
normal self. ‘‘{ can see the whole thing now. Sit down, 
everyone, and have a nice peaceful smoke before turning 
in. We’ve been fooled by the butler.’’ 

** How ? Why ?”’ 

** Obviously,’”’ Laurie said, lighting a cigarette at one of 
the wicks. “‘ Jason is out there now in the darkness, tramping 
up and down like a ninny. He wants to frighten us all away, 
for some little private business of his own. Perhaps he has 
murdered Mr. Neath. Couldn’t he have a man to stamp 
in each corridor ? Couldn’t Lush have made the footsteps, 
after he ran away from the dinner-table ? What proof have 
we ? It’s a strange, forlorn old house and an extraordinary 
tale like Jason’s would make anyone see ghosts in his 
bedroom. Come on, Colonel ; come on, Howett : we must 
find this Mr. Jason and talk to him again.” 

The men were seized by his enthusiasm. Through three 
doors they went away, separating in the hope of finding 
him the quicker. ‘‘ Jason !|’’ they called, in turn. “ Jason, 
you’re wanted !’’ Their voices roared weirdly down the long 
dull corridors ; then one by one they stopped. Their feet 
could be heard, running back. Their faces, when they re- 
entered the room, were ghastly. 
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** Neath is waiting out there,’’ Laurie Moore said in a 
hushed sort of whisper. “‘ Oh, it’s Neath all right !”’ 

“He was in my corridor, too,’ Mr. Howett almost 
screamed. “ I could not get past. He just stood in the midst 
of an unearthly coldness, and he wagged his head.” 

“Steady, Howett, steady!’ the Colonel protested. 
** There is a child.” 

All turned to her, but Margaret’s head had fallen at a 
queer angle and she was fast asleep in her mother’s arms. 
Lady Merle smiled wanly and stroked her hair. ‘‘ It is 
better so,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ Sleep cleanses the mind and 
brings freshness to the limbs. . . .”’ 

But to that room there were five doors, the last of which 
now opened. Jason rushed through it, the image of terror, 
collarless, clad only in trousers and shirt. He made straight 
for the fire and he crouched there, suppliant, in the most 
abject pose. 

‘“‘It’s the master!’’ he groaned. “‘ He came into my 
room. Laughin’ he was. And he said——”’ 

‘* What did he say? ’’ Lady Merle asked in the pause 
which the butler seemed unable to break. 

‘** That he’d ’ave a child, m’lady !’’ Jason cried out at 
last in an enormous voice. “‘ All his life he waited, ’e said, 
and now—now he can get his wish ! ”’ 


IV 


A candle went out and another followed it, far from the 
fire. In a moment Laurie Moore had struck a match to 
relight both, but as he did so a couple near the windows 
flickered and died. 

** He'll do that now, sir!’’ Jason exclaimed. “ He’ll 
’ave us in the darkness. Look ! ’’ he yelled, and four candles 
went out together, utterly defeating the match which Laurie 
carried. 

The colonel grabbed a candle from its stick and hurried 
with it to Laurie’s aid. The effort was vain. Each candle 
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expired now with a faint hiss and no power could rekindle 
the flame. It was as though invisible drops were falling ; 
and the company was forced to sit in the grimmest silence, 
watching that tide of darkness creep towards them. The fire 
began to smoulder from flame into grey smoke, and in a 
little while the room was completely blacked out. No 
one spoke. A paralysis stole over feature and limb, so 
that when all five doors were thrown open and the house 
staff came crying in the company received it as would a 
collection of mummies. And presently, too, the servants 
fell silent. 

Into this pause, so tense, so necromantic, walked the 
footsteps. A stupefying cold came with them, a long blast 
of iciness that seemed to reach from beyond the world. 
Then in a moment it passed, the footsteps faded away, 
the candles burned up, the fire took flame, and staff and 
butler and guests sat blinking at one another in a confusion 
which no words could dispel. In all that house of desolation 
only one woman, Lady Merle, found voice. 

** Margaret,”’ she sobbed gently, whilst two great tears | 
coursed down her face. ‘““ Wake up ! Wake up ! How can 
you lie there, my darling, so cold and so still ? ”’ 


L. P. Hartley 
THE ISLAND 


jrom Nicut FrEars 
Putnam, 1924 


How well I remembered the summer aspect of Mrs. 
Santander’s island, and the gratefully deciduous trees 
among the pines of that countryside coming down to the 
water’s edge and over it ! How their foliage, sloping to a 
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shallow dome, sucked in the sunlight, giving it back all grey 
and green ! The sea, tossing and glancing, refracted the light 
from a million spumy points ; the tawny sand glared, a 
monochrome unmitigated by shades ; and the cliffs, always 
bare, seemed to have achieved an unparalleled nudity, 
every speck on their brown flanks clamouring for recog- 
nition. 

Now every detail was blurred or lost. In the insufficient, 
ill-distributed November twilight the island itself was 
invisible. Forms and outlines survive but indistinctly in the 
memory ; it was hard to believe that the spit of shingle on 
which I stood was the last bulwark of that huge discursive 
land-locked harbour, within whose meagre mouth Mrs. 
Santander’s sea-borne territory seemed to ride at anchor. 
In the summer I pictured it as some crustacean, swallowed 
by an ill-turned starfish, but unassimilated. How easy it had 
been to reach it in Mrs. Santander’s gay plunging motor- 
boat ! And how inaccessible it seemed now, with the motor- 
boat fallen, as she had written to tell me, into war-time 
disuse, with a sea running high and so dark that, save for 
the transparent but scarcely luminous wave-tips, it looked 
like an agitated solid. ‘The howling of the wind and the oil- 
skins in which he was encased made it hard to attract the 
ferryman’s attention. I shouted to him : *‘ Can you take me 
over to the island ? ”’ 

** No, I can’t,” said the ferryman, and pointed to the 
tumultuous waves in the harbour. 

‘*¢ What are you here for ? ” I bawled. “I tell you I must 
get across ; I have to go back to France to-morrow.” 

In such circumstances it was impossible to argue without 
heat. The ferryman turned, relenting a little. He asked 
querulously in the tone of one who must raise a difficulty at 
any cost : “‘ What if we both get drowned ? ” 

What a fantastic objection ! ‘‘ Nonsense,”’ I said, ‘* there’s 
no sea to speak of ; anyhow, I°ll make it worth your while.” 

The ferryman grunted at my unintentional pleasantry. 
Thenas the landing stage was submerged by the exceptionally 

AAD 
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high tide, he carried me on his back to the boat, my 
feet trailing in the water. The man lurched at every step, 
for I was considerably heavier than he : but at last, waist- 
deep in water, he reached the boat and turned sideways for 
me to embark. How uncomfortable the whole business was. 
Why couldn’t Mrs. Santander spend November in London 
like other people ? Why was I so infatuated as to follow her 
here on the last night of my leave when I might have been 
lolling in the stalls of a theatre ? The craft was behaving 
oddly, rolling so much that at every other stroke one of the 
boatman’s attenuated sea-faring oars would be left high and 
dry. Once, when we happened to be level with each other, 
I asked him the reason of Mrs. Santander’s seclusion. At the 
top of his voice he replied : ‘‘ Why, they do say she be 
love-sick. Look out ! ”’ he added, for we had reached the end 
of our short passage and were “‘ standing by ” in the surf, a 
few yards from the shore, waiting for an “ easy’ in the 
succession of breakers. But the ferryman misjudged it. 
Just as the keel touched the steep shingle bank, a wave 
caught the boat, twisted it round and half over, and I lost 
my seat and rolled about in the bottom of the boat, getting 
very wet. 

How dark it was among the trees! Acute physical 
discomfort had almost made me forget Mrs. Santander. 
But as I stumbled up the grassy slope I longed to see her. 

She was not in the hall to welcome me. The butler, 
discreetly noticing my condition, said : ‘‘ We will see about 
your things, sir.’”’ I was thankful to take them off, and I flung 
them about the floor of my bedroom—that huge apartment 
that would have been square but for the bow-window built 
on to the end. The wind tore at this window, threatening to 
drive it in: but not a curtain moved. Soundlessness, I re- 
membered, was characteristic of the house. Indeed, I be- 
lieve you might have screamed yourself hoarse in that room 
and not have been heard in the adjoining bathroom. 
Thither I hastened and wallowed long and luxuriously in 
the marble bath : deliberately I splashed the water over the 
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side, simply to see it collected and marshalled away down 
the little grooves that unerringly received it. When I 
emerged, swathed in hot towels, I found my clothes already 
dried and pressed. Wonderful household. A feeling of un- 
speakable well-being descended upon me as, five minutes 
before dinner-time, I entered the drawing-room. It was 
empty. What pains Mrs. Santander must be bestowing on 
her toilette ! Was it becoming her chief asset ? I wondered. 
Perish the thought ! She had a hundred charms of move- 
ment, voice and expression, and yet she defied analysis. 
She was simply irresistible ! How Santander, her impossible 
husband, could have retired to South America to nurse an 
injured pride, or as he doubtless called it, an injured 
honour, passed my comprehension. She had an art to make 
the most commonplace subject engaging. I remembered 
having once admired the lighting of the house. I had an odd 
fancy that it had a quality not found elsewhere, a kind of 
whiteness, a power of suggesting silence. It helped to give 
her house its peculiar hush. “* Yes,”’ she had said, “‘ and it’s 
all so simple : the sea makes it, just by going in and out !”’ 
A silly phrase, but her intonation made it linger in the 
memory like a charm. 

I sat at the piano and played. There were some songs on 
the music-rest—Wolf: full of strange chords and acci- 
dentals so that I couldn’t be sure I was right. But they 
interested me ; and I felt so happy that I failed to notice 
how the time was drawing on—eight o’clock, and dinner 
should have been at a quarter to. Growing a little restless, 
I rose and walked up and down the room. One corner of it 
was in shadow, so I turned on all the lights. I had found it 
irritating to watch the regular expansion and shrinkage of 
my shadow. Now I could see everything ; but I still felt 
constrained, sealed up in that admirable room. It was 
always a shortcoming of mine not to be able to wait 
patiently. So I wandered into the dining-room and almost 
thought—such is the power of overstrung anticipation— 
that I saw Mrs. Santander sitting at the head of the oval 
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table. But it was only an effect of the candle-light. The two 
places were laid, hers and mine ; the glasses with twisty 
stems were there, such a number of glasses for the two of 
us ! Suddenly I remembered I was smoking and, taking 
an almond, I left the room to its four candles. I peeped 
inside the library ; it was in darkness, and I realised, as I 
fumbled for the switch without being able to find it, that I 
was growing nervous. How ridiculous! Of course Mrs. 
Santander wouldn’t be in the library and in the dark. 
Abandoning the search for the switch I returned to the 
drawing-room. - 

I vaguely expected to find it altered, and yet I had 
ceased to expect to see Mrs. Santander appear at any 
moment. That always happens when one waits for a person 
who doesn’t come. But there was an alteration—in me. 
I couldn’t find any satisfaction in struggling with Wolf; 
the music had lost its hold. So I drew a chair up to the 
china-cabinet ; it had always charmed me with its figures 
of Chinamen, those white figures, conventional and stiff, 
but so smooth and luminous and significant. I found myself 
wondering, as often before, whether the ferocious pleasure 
in their expressions was really the Oriental artist’s con- 
ception of unqualified good-humour, or whether they were 
not, after all, rather cruel people. And this disquieting 
topic aroused others that I had tried successfully to repress : 
the exact connotation of my staying in the house as Mrs. 
Santander’s guest, an unsporting little mouse playing when 
the cat was so undeniably, so effectually away. To ease 
myself of these obstinate questionings, I leant forward to 
open the door of the cabinet, intending to distract myself by 
taking one of the figures into my hands. Suddenly I heard 
a sound and looked up. A man was standing in the middle 
of the room. 

** I’m afraid the cabinet’s locked,”’ he said. 

In spite of my bewilderment something in his appearance 
struck me as odd : he was wearing a hat. It was a grey felt 
hat, and he had an overcoat that was grey too. 
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““T hope you don’t take me for a burglar,” I said, trying 
to laugh. 

‘* Oh, no,” he replied, ‘‘ not that.” I thought his eyes were 
smiling, but his mouth was shadowed by a dark moustache. 
He was a handsome man. Something in his face struck me 
as familiar ; but it was not an unusual type and I might 
easily have been mistaken. 

In the hurry of getting up I knocked over a set of fire- 
irons—the cabinet flanked the fireplace—and there was a 
tremendous clatter. It alarmed and then revived me. But 
I had a curious feeling of defencelessness as I stooped down 
to pick the fire-irons up, and it was difficult to fix them into 
their absurd sockets. The man in grey watched my opera- 
tions without moving. I began to resent his presence. 
Presently he moved and stood with his back to the fire, 
stretching out his fingers to the warmth. 

** We haven’t been introduced,”’ I said. 

** No,” he replied, “‘ we haven’t.” 

Then, while I was growing troubled and exasperated by 
his behaviour he offered an explanation. “ I’m the engineer 
Mrs. Santander calls in now and then to superintend her 
electric plant. That’s how I know my way about. She’s so 
inventive, and she doesn’t like to take risks.”” He volun- 
teered this. ‘*‘ And I came in here in case any of the fittings 
needed adjustment. I see they don’t.” 

** No,” I said, secretly reassured by the stranger’s account 
of himself, ‘“‘ but I wish—of course I speak without Mrs. 
Santander’s authority—I wish you’d have a look at the 
switches in the library. They’re damned inconvenient.” 
I was so pleased with myself for having compassed the 
expletive that I scarcely noticed how the engineer’s fingers, 
still avid of warmth, suddenly became rigid. 

‘Oh, you’ve been in the library, have you? ” he said. 
I replied that I had got no farther than the door. “ But if 
you can wait,” I added politely to this superior mechanic 
who liked to style himself an engineer, “ Mrs. Santander 
will be here in a moment.” 
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** You’re expecting her ? ” asked the mechanic. 

“I’m staying in the house,” I replied stiffly. The man 
was silent for several moments. I noticed the refinement in 
his face, the good cut of his clothes. I pondered upon the 
physical disability that made it impossible for him to join 
the Army. 

‘* She makes you comfortable here ? ” he asked : and a 
physical disturbance, sneezing or coughing, I supposed, 
seized him, for he took out his handkerchief and turned 
from me with all the instinct of good breeding. But I felt 
that the question was one his station scarcely entitled him to 
make, and ignored it. He recovered himself. 

“I’m afraid I can’t wait,” he said. “I must be going 
home. The wind is dropping. By the way,” he added, ‘‘ we 
have a connection in London. I think, I may say it’s a good 
firm. If ever you want electric plant installed—I left a card 
somewhere.” He searched for it vainly. ‘“‘ Never mind,” he 
said, with his hand on the door, “‘ Mrs. Santander will give 
you all particulars.”” Indulgently I waved my hand, and he 
was gone. 

A moment later it occurred to me that he wouldn’t be 
able to cross to the mainland without notifying the ferry- 
man. I rang the bell. The butler appeared. “‘ Mrs. San- 
tander is very late, sir,” he said. 

** Yes,’ I replied, momentarily dismissing the question. 
*“‘ But there’s a man, a mechanic or something—you prob- 
ably know.” The butler looked blank. “‘ Anyhow,” I said, 
“a man has been here attending to the lighting : he wants 
to go home: would you telephone the boatman to come 
and fetch him away ? ” 

When the butler had gone to execute my order, my former 
discomfort and unease returned. The adventure with the 
engineer had diverted my thoughts from Mrs. Santander. 
Why didn’t she come? Perhaps she had fallen asleep, 
dressing. It happened to women when they were having 
their hair brushed. Gertrude was imperious and difficult : 
her maid might be afraid to wake her. Then I remembered 
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her saying in her letter : “‘I shall be an awful fright because 
I’ve had to give my maid the sack.” It was funny how the 
colloquialisms jarred when you saw them in black and 
white : it was different when she was speaking. Ah, just to 
hear her voice ! Of course, the loss of her maid would 
hinder her, and account for some delay. Lucky maid, I 
mused confusedly, to have her hair in your hands! Her 
image was all before me as I walked aimlessly about the 
room. Half tranced with the delight of that evocation, 
I stopped in front of a great bowl, ornamented with dragons, 
that stood on the piano. Half an hour ago I had studied its 
interior, that depicted terra-cotta fish with magenta fins 
swimming among conventional weeds. My glance idly 
sought the pattern again. It was partially covered by a 
little slip of paper. Ah ! the engineer’s card ! His London 
connection ! Amusedly I turned it over to read the en- 
gineer’s name : 


Mr. MAuvuRICE SANTANDER. 


I started violently, the more that at the same moment there 
came a knock at the door. It was only the butler ; but I was 
so bewildered I scarcely recognised him. Too well-trained 
perhaps to appear to notice my distress, he delivered him- 
self almost in a speech. ‘‘ We can’t find any trace of the 
person you spoke of, sir. The ferryman’s come across and he 
says there’s no one at the landing-stage.” 

‘* The gentleman,” I said, “‘ has left this,” and I thrust 
the card into the butler’s hand. 

‘‘' Why, that must be Mr. Santander!” the servant of 
Mr. Santander’s wife at last brought out. 

“* Yes,”? I replied, ‘‘ and I think perhaps as it’s getting 
late, we ought to try and find Mrs. Santander. The dinner 
will be quite spoiled.”’ 

Telling the butler to wait and not to alarm the servants, 
I went alone to Gertrude’s room. From the end of a long 
passage I saw the door standing partly open ; I saw, too, 
that the room was in darkness. There was nothing strange 
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in that, I told myself : but it would be methodical, it would 
save time, to examine the intervening rooms first. Examine ! 
What a misleading word. I banished it, and “‘ search ’’ came 
into my mind. I rejected that too. As I explored the shut- 
tered silences I tried to find a formula that would amuse 
Gertrude, some facetious understatement of my agitated 
quest. “ A little tour of inspection ’’—she would like that. 
I could almost hear her say : ‘‘ So you expected to find me 
under a sofa ! ’’ I wouldn’t tell her that I had looked under 
the sofas, unless to make a joke of it : something about dust 
left by the housemaid. I rose to my knees, spreading my 
hands out in the white glow. Not a speck. But wasn’t 
conversation—conversation with Gertrude—made up of 
little half-truths, small forays into fiction ? With my hand 
on the door—it was of the last room and led on to the 
landing—I rehearsed the pleasantry aloud : “ During the 
course of a little tour of inspection, Gertrude, I went from 
one dust heap to another, from dust unto dust I might 
almost say...’ This time I must overcome my unaccount- 
able reluctance to enter her room. Screwing up my courage 
I stepped into the passage, but for all my resolution I got 
no farther. 

The door still stood as I had first seen it—half-open ; but 
there was a light in the room—a rather subdued light, 
possibly from the standard-lamp by the bed. I knocked and 
called ‘* Gertrude !”’ and when there was no reply I pushed 
open the door. It moved from right to left so as not to 
expose the bulk of the room, which lay on the left side. 
It seemed a long time before I was fairly in. 

I saw the embers of the fire, the pale troubled lights of the 
mirror, and, vivid in the pool of light by the bed, a note. 
It said : ‘“‘ Forgive me, dearest, I have had to go. I can’t 
explain why, but we shall meet sometime. All my love, G.”’ 
There was no envelope, no direction, but the handwriting 
was hers and the informality characteristic of her. It was odd 
that the characters, shaky as they were, did not seem to 
have been written in haste. I was trying to account for this, 
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trying to stem, by an act of concentration, the tide of disap- 
pointment that was sweeping over me, when a sudden 
metallic whirr sounded in my ear. It was the telephone : the 
small subsidiary telephone that communicated with the 
servants’ quarters. “‘ It will save their steps,”’ she had said, 
when I urged her to have it put in : and I remembered my 
pleasure in this evidence of consideration, for my own 
motives had been founded in convenience and even in 
prudence. Now I loathed the black shiny thing that buzzed 
so raucously and never moved. And what could the ser- 
vants have to say to me except that Mr. Santander had— 
well, gone. What else was there for him to do ? The instru- 
ment rang again and I took up the receiver. 

66 Yes ? 99 

** Please, sir, dinner is served.” 

** Dinner !”? I echoed. It was nearly ten, but I had 
forgotten about that much postponed meal. 

‘* Yes, sir, didn’t you give orders to have it ready imme- 
diately ? For two, I think you said, sir.”’ The voice sounded 
matter-of-fact enough, but in my bewilderment I nearly 
lost all sense of what I was doing. At last I managed to 
murmur in a voice that might have been anybody’s : 
‘* Yes, of course, for two.” 

On second thoughts I left the telephone disconnected. I 
felt just then, that I couldn’t bear another summons. And, 
though my course was clear, I did not know what to do 
next : my will had nothing but confusion to work with. In 
the dark perhaps, I might collect myself. But it didn’t occur 
to me to turn out the light: instead, I parted the heavy 
curtains that shut off the huge bow-window, and drew 
them behind me. The rain was driving furiously against the 
double casements, but not a sound vouched for its energy. 
A moon shone at intervals, and by the light of one gleam, 
brighter than the rest, I saw a scrap of paper, crushed up, 
lying in a corner. I smoothed it out, glad to have employ- 
ment for my fingers, but darkness descended on the alcove 
again and I had to return to the room. In spite of its 
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crumpled condition I made out the note: easily indeed, for 
it was a copy of the one I had just read. Or perhaps the 
original : but why should the same words have been 
written twice and even three times, not more plainly, for 
Gertrude never tried to write plainly, but with a deliberate 
illegibility ? 

There was only one other person besides Gertrude, I 
thought, while I stuffed the cartridges into my revolver, 
who could have written that note : and he was waiting for 
me downstairs. How would he look, how would he explain 
himself? This question occupied me to the exclusion of 
a more natural curiosity—my appearance, my explanation. 
They would have to be of the abruptest. Perhaps, indeed, 
they wouldn’t be needed. There were a dozen corners, a 
dozen points of vantage, all well known to Mr. Santander, 
between me and the dining-room door. It came to me 
inconsequently that the crack of a shot in that house would 
make no more noise than the splintering of a toilet-glass on 
my washing-stand. And Mr. Santander, well versed, no 
doubt, in South American revolutions, affrays, and shoot- 
ings-up, would be an adept in the guerrilla warfare to 
which military service hadn’t accustomed me. Wouldn’t it 
be wiser, I thought, irresolutely contemplating the absurd 
bulge in my dinner-jacket, to leave him to his undisputed 
mastery of the situation, and not put it to the proof ? It was 
not like cutting an ordinary engagement. A knock on the 
door interrupted my confused consideration of social 
solecisms. 

*“* Mr. Santander told me to tell you he is quite ready,” 
the butler said. Through his manifest uneasiness I detected 
a hint of disapproval. He looked at me askance ; he had 
gone over. But couldn’t he be put to some use? I had an 
idea. 

** Perhaps you would announce me,” I said. He couldn’t 
very well refuse, and piloted by him I should have a better 
chance in the passages and an entry valuably discon- 
certing. “I’m not personally known to Mr. Santander,” 
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I explained. “It would save some little awkwardness.” 

Close upon the heels of my human shield I threaded the 
passages. Their bright emptiness reassured me ; it was in- 
conceivable, I felt after several safely negotiated turns, that 
anything sinister could lurk behind those politely rounded 
corners—Gertrude had had their angularities smoothed into 
curves ; it would be so terrible, she said, if going to bed one 
stumbled (one easily might) and fell against an edge ! But 
innocuous as they were, I preferred to avoid them. The 
short cut through the library would thus serve a double 
purpose : for it would let us in from an unexpected quarter, 
from that end of the library, in fact, where the large 
window—so perilous-looking, really so secure on its struts 
and stays—perched over the roaring sea. 

“* This is the quickest way,”’ I said to the butler, pointing 
to the library door. He turned the handle. 

** It’s locked, sir.”’ 

** Oh, well.” 

We had reached the dining-room at last. The butler 
paused with his hand on the knob as though by the mere 
sense of touch he could tell whether he were to be again 
denied admittance. Or perhaps he was listening or just 
thinking. The next thing I knew was that he had called out 
my name and I was standing in the room. Then I heard Mr. 
Santander’s voice. ‘‘ You can go, Collins.” The door shut. 

My host didn’t turn round at once. All I could make out, 
in the big dim room lighted only by its four candles and 
the discreet foot-lights of dusky pictures, was his back, and 
his face—the eyes and forehead, reflected in the mirror over 
the mantelpiece. The same mirror showed my face too, 
low down on the right-hand side, curiously unrelated. His 
arms were stretched along the mantelpiece and he was 
stirring the fire with his foot. Suddenly he turned and 
faced me. 

‘“‘ Oh, you’re there,” he said. ‘“ I’m so sorry.” 

We moved to the table and sat down. There was nothing 


to eat, 
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I fell to studying his appearance. Every line of his dinner- 
jacket, every fold in his soft shirt, I knew by heart; I 
seemed always to have known them. 

“‘What are we waiting for?” he suddenly demanded 
rather loudly. ‘‘ Collins!” he called. ‘‘ Collins!” His 
voice reverberated through the room, but no one came. 
“ How stupid of me,” he muttered, “‘ of course I must 
ring.” Oddly enough he seemed to look to me for con- 
firmation. I nodded ; Collins appeared, and the meal 


Its regular sequence soothed him, for presently he said : 
“You must forgive my being so distrait. I’ve had rather a 
tiring journey—come from a distance, as they say. South 
America, in fact.” He drank some wine refiectively. ‘ I 
had one or two things to settle before . . . before joining 
the Army. Now I don’t think it will be necessary.” 

“* Necessary to settle them?” I said. 

“* No,” he replied, ‘‘ I have settled them.”’ 

* You mean that you will claim exemption as an 
American citizen ?”’ 

Again Mr. Santander shook his head. “‘ It would be a 
reason, wouldn’t it ? But I hadn’t thought of that.”’ 

Instinct urged me to let so delicate a topic drop ; but my 
nerves were fearful of a return to silence. There seemed so 
little, of all that we had in common, to draw upon for 
conversation. 

‘“* You suffer from bad health, perhaps?” I suggested. 
But he demurred again. 

“* Even Gertrude didn’t complain of my health,’’ he said, 
adding quickly, as though to smother the sound of her 
name, “ But you’re not drinking.” 

“I don’t think I will,’ I stammered—I had meant to say 
I was a teetotaller. 

My host seemed surprised. ‘“‘ And yet Gertrude had a long 
bill at her wine-merchant’s,” he commented, half to 
himself. 

T echoed it involuntarily : ‘“ Had?” 
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*‘ Oh,” he said, “it’s been paid. That’s partly,” he ex- 
plained, “‘ why I came home—to pay.” 

I felt I couldn’t let this pass. 

“‘ Mr. Santander,” I said, “‘ there’s a great deal in your 
behaviour that I don’t begin (is that good American ?) to 
understand.” 

“* No ? ” he murmured, looking straight in front of him. 

** But,” I proceeded, as truculently as I could, “‘ I want 
you to realise——” 

He cut me short. ‘‘ Don’t suppose,” he said, “ that I 
attribute all my wife’s expenditure to you.” 

I found myself trying to defend her. ‘‘ Of course,” I said, 
‘she has the house to keep up: it’s not run for a mere 
song, a house like this.” And with my arm I tried to indicate 
to Mr. Santander the costly immensity of his domain. “‘ You 
wouldn’t like her to live in a pig-sty, would you? And 
there’s the sea to keep out—why, a night like this must do 
pounds worth of damage ! ”’ 

“* You are right,” he said with a strange look. “ You even 
underestimate the damage it has done.” 

Of course I couldn’t fail to catch his meaning. He meant 
the havoc wrought in his affections. They had been 
strong, report said : strong enough for her neglect of them to 
make him leave the country. They weren’t expressed in 
half-measures, I thought, looking at him with a new sensa- 
tion. He must have behaved with the high hand, when he 
arrived. How he must have steeled himself to drive her out 
of the house, that stormy night, ignoring her piteous pro- 
testations, her turns and twists which I had never been able 
to ignore ! She was never so alluring, never so fertile in 
emotional appeals, as when she knew she was in for a 
scolding. I could hear her say : ‘“‘ But, Maurice, however 
much you hate me, you couldn’t really want me to get 
wet!" and his reply : “‘ Get out of this house, and don’t 
come back till I send for you. As for your lover, leave me to 
look after him.” He was looking after me, and soon, no 
doubt, he would send for her. And for her sake, since he 
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had really returned to take part in her life, I couldn’t 
desire this estrangement. Couldn’t I ever bridge it over, 
bring it to a close ? Beat: pacific. Well, I would be a peace- 
maker too. 

Confident that my noble impulses must have communi- 
cated themselves to my host I looked up from my plate and 
searched his face for signs of abating rigour. I was disap- 
pointed. But should I forgo or even postpone my atonement 
because he was stiff-necked ? Only it was difficult to begin. 
At last I ventured. 

** Gertrude is really very fond of you, you know.” 

Dessert had been reached and I, in token of amity and 
goodwill, had helped myself to a glass of port wine. 

For answer he fairly glared at me. ‘‘ Fond of me!” he 
shouted. 

I was determined not to be browbeaten out of my kind 
offices. 

*€ That’s what I said : she has a great heart.” 

** If you mean,” he replied, returning to his former tone, 
“that it has ample accommodation! But your recom- 
mendations come too late: I have delegated her affec- 
tions.” 

“To me?” I asked involuntarily. 

He shook his head. ‘* And in any case, why to you ? ” 

** Because I——” 

‘* Oh, no,” he exclaimed passionately. “‘ Did she deceive 
you—has she deceived you into believing that—that you are 
the alternative to me? You aren’t unique—you have your 
reduplications, scores of them !’’ My head swam, but he 
went on, enjoying his triumph. ‘‘ Why, no one ever told 
me about you ! She herself only mentioned you once. You 
are the least—the least of all her lovers!’ His voice 
dropped. ‘‘ Otherwise you wouldn’t be here.” 

‘“* Where should I be?” I fatuously asked. He went on 
without regarding me. “ But I remember this house when 
its silence, its comfort, its isolation, its uniqueness were for 
us, Gertrude and me and... and for the people we invited. 
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But we didn’t ask many—we preferred to be alone. And I 
thought at first she was alone,”” he wound up, “ when I 
found her this evening.” 

** Then why,” I asked, “‘ did you send her away and not 
me?” 

“* Ah,” he replied with an accent of finality, ‘‘ I wanted 
you.” 

While he spoke he was cracking a nut with his fingers, 
and it must have had sharp edges, for he stopped, wincing, 
and held the finger to his mouth. 

“I’ve hurt my nail,” he said. “ See? ” 

He pushed his hand towards me over the polished table. 
I watched it, fascinated, thinking it would stop ; but still it 
came on, his body following, until, if I hadn’t drawn back 
it would have touched me, while his chin dropped to 
within an inch of the table, and one side of his face was 
pillowed against his upper arm. 

““ It’s a handicap, isn’t it?” he said, watching me from 
under his brows. 

“* Indeed it is,” I replied ; for the fine, acorn-shaped nail 
was terribly torn, a jagged rent revealing the quick, moist 
and gelatinous. “ How did you manage to do that ? ” I went 
on, trying not to look at the mutilation which he still held 
before my eyes. 

** Do you really want to know how I did it ? ” he asked. 
He hadn’t moved, and his question, in its awkward, 
irregular delivery, seemed to reflect the sprawled unnatural 
position of his body. 

** Do tell me,” I said, and added, nervously jocular : 
‘* But let me guess. Perhaps you met with an accident in the 
course of your professional activities, when you were 
mending the lights, I mean, in the library.” 

At that he jumped to his feet. ‘‘ You’re very warm,” he 
said, ‘“‘ you almost burn. But come into the library with me, 
and I'll tell you.” 

I prepared to follow him. ~ 
_ But unaccountably he lingered, walked up and down a 
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little, went to the fireplace and again (it was evidently a 
favourite relaxation) gently kicked the coals. Then he went 
to the library door meaning, apparently, to open it ; but he 
changed his mind and instead turned on the big lights of the 
dining-room. “* Let’s see what it’s really like,” he said. “ I 
hate this half-light.” The sudden illumination laid bare that 
great, rich, still room, so secure, so assured, so content. My 
host stood looking at it. He was fidgeting with his dinner- 
jacket and had so little self-control that, at every brush of 
the material with his damaged finger, he whimpered like 
a child. His face, now that I saw it fairly again, was 
twisted and disfigured with misery. There wasn’t one 
imaginable quality that he shared with his sumptuous 
Possessions. 

In the library darkness was absolute. My host preceded 
me and in a moment I had lost all sense of even our relative 
positions. I backed against the wall, and by luck my groping 
fingers felt the switch. But its futile click only emphasised 
the darkness. I began to feel frightened, with an acute 
immediate alarm very different from my earlier apprehen- 
sions and forebodings. To add to my uneasiness my ears 
began to detect a sound, a small, irregular sound, it might 
have been water dripping, yet it seemed too definitely con- 
sonantal for that : it was more like an inhuman whisper. 
“Speak up,” I cried, “‘ if you’re talking to me!” But it 
had no more effect, my petulant outcry, than if it had fallen 
on the ears of the dead. The disquieting noise persisted, but 
another note had crept into it—a soft, labial sound, like the 
licking of lips. It wasn’t intelligible, it wasn’t even articulate, 
yet I felt that if I listened longer it would become both. I 
couldn’t bear the secret colloquy ; and though it seemed to 
be taking place all round me I made a rush into what I took 
to be the middle of the room. I didn’t get very far, how- 
ever. A chair sent me sprawling, and when I picked myself 
up it was to the accompaniment of a more familiar sound. 
The curtains were being drawn apart and the moonlight, 
struggling in, showed me shapes of furniture and my own 
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position, a few feet from the door. It showed me something 
else, too. 

How could my host be drawing the curtains when I could 
see him lounging, relaxed and careless, in an armchair that, 
from its position by the wall, missed the moon’s directer 
ray ? I strained my eyes. Very relaxed, very careless he 
must be, after what had passed between us, to stare at me so 
composedly over his shoulder, no, more than that, over his 
very back ! He faced me, though his shoulder, oddly enough 
was turned away. Perhaps he had practised it—a contor- 
tionist’s trick to bewilder his friends. Suddenly I heard 
his voice, not from the armchair at all but from the 
window. 

**Do you know now? ” 

“© What ?”’ I said. 

‘** How I hurt my finger.” 

** No,” I cried, untruthfully, for that very moment all my 
fears told me. 

** T did it killing my wife ! ” 

I rushed towards the window, only to be driven back by 
what seemed a solid body of mingled sleet and wind. I 
heard the creak of the great casement before it whirled 
outwards, crashing against the mullion and shattering the 
glass. But though I fought my way to the opening I wasn’t 
quick enough. Sixty feet below the eroding sea sucked, 
spouted and roared. Out of it jags of rock seemed to rise, 
float for a moment and then be dragged under the foam. 
Time after time great arcs of spray sprang hissing from the 
sea, lifted themselves to the window as though impelled by 
an insatiable curiosity, condensed and fell away. Its drops 
were bitter on my lips. Soaked to the skin and stiff with 
cold I turned to the room. The heavy brocade curtains 
flapped madly or rose and streamed level with the ceiling, 
and through the general uproar I could distinguish separate 
sounds, the clattering fall of small objects and the banging 
and scraping of pictures against the walls. The whole 
weather-proof, sound-proof house seemed to be ruining in, 
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to be given up to darkness and furies . . . and to me. But 
not wholly, not unreservedly, to me. Mrs. Santander was 
still at her place in the easy chair. 


William Fryer Harvey 
DOUBLE DEMON 


jrom Moons AND TENSES 
Blackwell, 1933 


George Cranstoun put down the newpaper to watch more 
closely the two women who sat in the shade of the cedar on 
the far side of the lawn. 

He had decided that the time had come to inform them 
of his decision. Its success would depend on his reading of 
their characters. Were they, in a word, capable of enter- 
taining the idea of murder ? He thought they were. 

He looked at his sister Isobel reclining on her chaise- 
longue, sixty years old, very much an invalid, an aristocrat 
to her finger tips, used to giving orders, relentless, not un- 
conventional but above conventions, a woman who could 
keep a secret and proud, devilishly proud. Unprincipled ? 

Well, if to stick at nothing for a principle was that, he 
supposed she was. The good name of the family was what 
Isobel cared for most in the world. Provided that were safe 
she could be trusted to keep silent. 

And Judith ? A beautiful woman, Judith. More beautiful 
since his sister had persuaded her to stop wearing her 
nurse’s uniform. Clever, too, as clever as they make them, 
and a born actress. She knew how to get her own way right 
enough and had patience to wait for it. A hard, unscrupu- 
lous woman. Isobel had made a mistake in keeping her on 
when she had really no need for a full-time nurse. Half nurse, 
half companion was an obviously unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment. They were bound to get on each other’s nerves. 
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He wondered sometimes if Judith shared a secret with his 
sister, and that Isobel hated her for this. So much the better 
if it were so. It would make his task easier. 

There was a movement of the chairs on the other side of 
the lawn. Isobel was going in to rest. Judith picked up the 
books and cushions and followed her. 

George lit a cigarette. It was hot in the garden, infernally 
hot. From where he sat in the old stone summer-house his 
eye took in the long low front of Cranstoun Hall with its 
white portico. There were too many trees about the house, 
he told himself. They shut it in on every side except where 
the gardens sloped down to the park with its lake and 
templed island. All right perhaps in spring, but in late July 
the deep green of the foliage was too sombre. Far too many 
flies about too. A wind ought to blow through the place 
and there was no breath of wind. 

Ah, there was Judith ! 

He got up and crossed the lawn to meet her. 

‘“ What about a stroll in the rock garden,” he said. 
** There’s something I want to talk to you about.” 

**{] don’t mind where I go as long as you give me a 
cigarette. What’s the matter, George? You’ve been 
moody all day. Is anything worrying you ? ” 

‘* You can’t expect me to be my brightest and best in this 
infernal heat, but what I’ve got to say is important, damned 
important, and you’ve got to listen. I’ve loved you now— 
how long? We can’t marry; as things are at present, 
there’s no chance of it.” 

Judith gave him a curious smile. 

‘* Have I said I wanted to marry you, George ? ” 

‘“ Not in so many words, but we understand each other 
very well. You’ve made it clear that you don’t want to flirt 
with me. That’s policy.” 

** Well, perhaps it is. 

‘** Anyhow I love you.” 

“ And if I say that I don’t love you ? ” 

*‘ Policy again. You sympathise with me, don’t you ?” 
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** I’m awfully sorry for you.” 

‘** But you do sympathise. You understand me better 
than I do myself. And I’ve kissed you, not nearly as many 
times as I want to and as I hope to do, and you’ve put up 
with it. Now let’s be quite frank. You are poor, ambitious, 
unscrupulous. (I know all about your going through my 
letters.) You’ve played up to Isobel, making out that she is 
far worse than she is so that you could keep your job. 

“I want you badly and since it’s the only way, we must 
marry. You'd like the job of running this place, and you’d 
do it damned well. You would make an excellent hostess. 
Isobel has lost all interest in that side of things, with the 
result that we are shunned as if we had the plague. We 
could travel too and rent a villa on the Riviera. You’d 
enjoy a flutter at Monte Carlo. 

‘“‘ All this to me is a delightful prospect. But I can’t 
marry you while Isobel lives. She treats me like a boy. You 
know my father left me practically nothing. She got every- 
thing ; she’s rolling in money, and I’m her dependent. She’s 
so madly jealous of me that I can’t even invite my friends 
here without first asking her leave. She grudges me any 
new acquaintance I might make. She barely lets me out of 
her sight. You agree ? ”’ 

They had reached the rock garden. Judith sat down on a 
seat by the side of a miniature cascade dabbling her fingers 
in the cool water. 

** 'You’ve put the case very clearly, George, but it doesn’t 
seem to get us much further.” 

*“‘ Exactly. We are up against a dead wall. Isobel must 
go. She’s been ill now for months. She can’t get much 
pleasure out of life. Years ago she tried to commit suicide 
—news to you, but it’s true all the same. We can get a great 
deal of pleasure out of life on certain conditions. I shall 
help her to go.” 

*“ How ?” said Judith, still dabbling her fingers in the 
cool water of the cascade. 

George lowered his voice as he told her how. 
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“And when ?” asked Judith. 

George told her when. 

** And you’ll swear,” she said after a pause, looking him 
straight in the eyes, “‘ that it won’t be before ? ” 

** Yes, I swear it won’t. It may be later because it depends 
on a number of things. But it won’t be before.” 

** And Isobel won’t suspect ? ” 

** No, I shall tell her a story about you. She’ll think it’s 
you | am going to put out of the way. There’s something 
secretive about Isobel, something she wishes to hide from 
me and I think I know what it is. She’s jealous of you, she 
hates you. As I said, she has never got much out of life and 
you, the daughter of a clerk in Balham have, and are going 
to get more. 

**So now you know all about it, my beautiful Judith,” 
he went on. ‘‘ In a year’s time you’ll hardly know this place. 
We shall be entertaining the gayest of house parties and you 
doubtless will be flirting with someone a little more present- 
able than your friend Dr. Croft. It appeals to you ? I see it 
does. Well, all you have to do is to keep quiet and leave the 
rest to me. If you have finished washing your hands we will 
go back to the house.”’ 

Dinner that evening was more than usually silent. Judith 
complained of a headache. Nurse companions are not 
expected to suffer from headaches. ‘‘ Too long an exposure 
to the sun, my dear,” said Miss Cranstoun acidly. “ You 
should wear a hat.” George did little to keep the conversa- 
tion going. His interest centred in the decanter. 

They adjourned to the library. Judith, refusing coffee, 
made letter-writing an excuse for an early withdrawal, and 
the two Cranstouns, brother and sister, were left alone. 

““ George,” said Isobel, ‘‘ you drank far too much at 
dinner. You know very well you are supposed to be on a 
definite regimen. If you can’t keep to the amount stipulated 
we shall have to give up wine altogether. I don’t want to do 
that. The servants will draw their own conclusions but you 
can’t go on as you have been doing.” 
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** Don’t be a fool, Isobel,” George replied. ‘‘ For a clever 
woman your obtuseness sometimes amazes me. You keep 
me on the leash, you treat me as a boy, you give me no 
responsibility, and then expect me to find complete satis- 
faction in life. But I’m not going to quarrel with you. I 
have other far more important things to talk about. If I 
told you I wanted to marry that Wentworth girl what 
would you say ? ” 

‘‘ Impossible, George. You hardly know her.” 

. “ That’s not my fault. You take such precious care now- 
adays to prevent our making new friends. You have no 
objection to her family ? ”’ 

“‘ Of course not. They are as old as ours. But you can’t 
marry her.”’ 

** I’m inclined to agree with you. Judith, for one, would 
prevent it.” 

*¢ Judith ? What on earth has she got to do with it?” 

** More than you think. Judith is a very clever woman 
and her chief cleverness is in hiding her cleverness. You 
made a big mistake, Isobel, in keeping her on so long. 
There was really no need.” 

“‘T’ve certainly been much better the last month, but 
I’m not well.” 

*“* She sees to that.” 

** Now what exactly do you mean, George ? ”’ 

“I’m suggesting that Judith, who after all has ample 
opportunities, takes care, to put it mildly, that your pro- 
gress should not be too rapid. Do you like her ? ” 

. “ She is a competent nurse.”’ 

** And as a competent nurse she knows the value of drugs. 
Of course you don’t like her, Isobel. You know she gets on 
your nerves, you know you hate the way she orders the 
servants about and treats the place as if it belonged to her. 
She thinks it will some day. I suppose you haven’t noticed 
that she’s been setting her cap at me? ” 

* I don’t believe it.”’ 

“It’s true none the less, At first I rather liked the girl, 
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but when I found that she had been tampering with my 
letters and was proposing to use blackmail, if necessary, for 
a lever, I revised my opinion. I can’t afford to be black- 
mailed, Isobel. We can’t afford it.” 

** But George, she has nothing to go on.” 

*€ I wish I could think that. You remember that keeper, 
Carver, whose daughter worked in the dairy ? He bought 
a pub down in Wilton. That’s settled all right, I fancy. She 
won’t get much change out of him. But there are other 
things too. And it seems that my father . . . Well, anyhow, 
for the sake of the family’s good name I’ve decided that we 
shan’t be troubled with Judith much longer.” 

“I engaged her, George, and it is I who shall dismiss 
her.” 

“<I wasn’t thinking of dismissing her, not in your way.” 
He cast a glance behind his shoulder and drew his chair 
nearer to his sister’s. ““ What I really was thinking of 
was——-” 


** And why, George,”’ said his sister at last, ‘‘ do you tell 
me this? ” 

‘* Partly because your help is necessary ; much more 
because I have no wish to go through life with an unshared 
secret. Yours is a stronger character than mine. We shall 
need each other’s support in the future even more than we 
have done in the past.” 

** But Judith ; won’t she suspect ? ”’ 

** No. That will be the last thing she will dream of doing.” 

He told her why. 

‘** And, George,” said Miss Cranstoun faintly, ‘it’s a 
thing I ought to know, it’s an awful thing to ask, but . 
when ? ” | 

George told her when. 

‘“* And now,” he said, “ [’ll say good-night. There are one 
or two things I want to do.” 

George Cranstoun locked the door of his room, and 
taking a key from his pocket unlocked a cupboard. He took 
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down a bottle of whisky from the shelf, poured himself out 
a stiff peg, and drew a pack of patience cards from a 
drawer in the writing desk. Things on the whole had gone 
very well. He had been right in his surmise. Judith and 
Isobel were capable of entertaining the idea of murder. 
Altogether an intriguing situation. 

Very carefully he put out the cards and began his game 
of Double Demon. It would be a good omen if luck were 
with him to-night. Eleven o’clock struck, twelve o’clock. 
The cards would not come out. Half-an-hour after midnight 
he went to bed, and when the clock struck one he was 
sound asleep. 

But when the clock struck one Isobel Cranstoun was wide 
awake. She had locked her bedroom door. Judith Fuller 
was wide awake. She, too, had locked her bedroom door, 
but the communicating door between Isobel’s room and 
Judith’s was unlocked, unbolted. 

George Cranstoun smiled in his sleep. 


In the garage at Cranstoun Hall there were three cars, 
the Daimler, an Austin Seven, and a capacious bus-like 
vehicle built to old Mr. Cranstoun’s orders, which despite 
that fact that it was supposed to serve a number of useful 
purposes, was seldom used. George told the chauffeur that 
it would be wanted early in the afternoon to go into Tot- 
_ bury. Miss Cranstoun had arranged for the indoor and 
outdoor staff to visit the County Show. They were not 
perhaps as appreciative as they might have been had the 
notice been longer. McFarlane would have liked more time 
to overhaul the engine, the upper housemaid might have 
arranged for her new dress to have been delivered earlier ; 
the cook, had she known, would have arranged to meet her 
cousin ; Mr. Brown, the head gardener, had some job or 
other that wanted doing while the fine weather held. 


It was, however, “ characteristic of Miss Cranstoun to 
make a-sudden decision to arrange for other people’s 
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pleasure, and Totbury Show had many attractions. Only 
Woodford the butler, and Mrs. Carlin the housekeeper, 
chose to remain behind. Mr. George, said Miss Cranstoun, 
had planned a picnic tea on the island in the lake. They 
would want only a cold supper. 

George spent the morning down by the boat- house, while 
his sister and Judith took advantage of his absence to hurry 
over the packing that was necessary for his journey. Each was 
conscious of a certain restraint, and they worked in silence. 

George removed the padlock from the bar that locked 
the boat-house and got out the punt. It was a good punt, 
though it badly needed a coat of varnish. The punt was 
provided with two poles. One was all that would be re- 
quired, and one paddle. The second pole and paddle he 
placed in the corner of the boat-house. He brought out 
cushions from the locker and placed them in the sun to air ; 
then getting into the punt he kept along the reed-fringed 
side of the lake until he was opposite the island. The island 
with its solitary poplar and grey stone temple almost hid 
the hall. Almost but not quite. He could still see the upper 
rooms of the east wing and the end of the terrace walk. The 
risk was negligible. From the bank to the island, from the 
island to the bank, four times he made the double journey, 
on each occasion varying his approach. Finally, he fixed 
on his course ; the lake was deep enough there and the 
bottom muddy. It would all happen in the most natural 
way. Judith seated at the far end of the punt would like to 
try her hand with the pole. Isobel would say that it wasn’t 
really safe to change places out in the lake. They had better 
wait until they reached the island. But, of course, 1t would 
be quite safe if they didn’t hurry over it. And then he would 
lose hold of the pole just as Judith was creeping along, there 
would be a sudden lurch and ... George Cranstoun remem- 
bered the pictures he had seen of methods of rescuing the 
drowning. The method that appealed to him most was that 
in which the rescuer, swimming on his back supported the 
head of the drowning person with his hands and held it 
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just above the level of the water. In this case it would be 
just below. 

A gallant attempt at a double rescue. 

George Cranstoun smiled. 

An early lunch. Then the departure of the bus for 
Totbury. At half-past two the unexpected arrival of Dr. 
Croft and another doctor to see Isobel. Judith, of course, 
has to be present at the interview. 

** But why are they so long about it ? ” thinks George, as 
he paces the terrace. ‘“‘ There’s nothing much the matter 
with Isobel.” He had heard nothing about getting a second 
opinion. The absurd secretiveness of women. Anyhow, he 
might as well fill in time by carrying down a few extra 
cushions to the boat-house. 

What was Woodford doing hurrying after him like that, 
poor old Woodford with that hang-dog face of his ? 

Dr. Croft would like a word with him in the library? 
To blazes with Dr. Croft, but he supposed he would have 
to see the man. 

In the library with his back to the empty fireplace, stood 
Dr. Croft. He did not appear to be at ease, and glanced up 
at his companion as if he expected him to take the lead. 
“‘ Dr. Hoylake,” he said stiffly. ‘‘ I don’t think you have 
met him before.”’ 

George Cranstoun nodded. He was not interested in 
Dr. Hoylake. 

“It’s like this, Mr. Cranstoun,” Dr. Croft went on. 
‘* We’ve been having a long talk with Miss Cranstoun, and 
we have come to the conclusion, and Dr. Hoylake agrees, 
that for the good of everybody, and not least for your own 
good, we shall have to make a rather serious break in your 
life’s routine. I don’t think it need be for long. Dr. Hoylake, 
perhaps you would like to explain ? ” 

Dr. Hoylake spoke with slowness and deliberation. 
George Cranstoun realised what he was saying. He found 
the idea curiously interesting. It explained much. 

As he listened he looked out of the window, across the 
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gardens, across the park, to the lake and the boat-house. 
Somebody, probably Jackson the head keeper, was quietly 
putting the punt away. 

*““Safe for the time being under lock and key,’’ said 
George Cranstoun. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, shall we go? ” 


Margaret Irwin 
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On a foggy night in November, Mr. Corbett, having 
guessed the murderer by the third chapter of his detective 
story, arose in disappointment from his bed and went down- 
stairs in search of something more satisfactory to send him 
to sleep. 

The fog had crept through the closed and curtained 
windows of the dining-room and hung thick on the air, in a 
silence that seemed as heavy and breathless as the fog. The 
atmosphere was more choking than in his room, and very 
chill, although the remains of a large fire still burned in the 
grate. 

The dining-room bookcase was the only considerable one 
in the house, and held a careless, unselected collection to 
suit all the tastes of the household, together with a few dull 
and obscure old theological books that had been left over 
from the sale of a learned uncle’s library. Cheap red novels, 
bought on railway stalls by Mrs. Corbett, who thought a 
journey the only time to read, were thrust in like pert, under- 
sized intruders among the respectable nineteenth-century 
works of culture, chastely bound in dark blue or green, 
which Mr. Corbett had considered the right thing to buy 
during his Oxford days ; beside these there swaggered the 
children’s large, gaily-bound story-books and collections 
of fairy tales in every colour. 
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From among this neat, new, cloth-bound crowd there 
towered here and there a musty sepulchre of learning, brown 
with the colour of dust rather than leather, with no trace of 
gilded letters, however faded, on its crumbling back to tell 
what lay inside. A few of these moribund survivors from the 
Dean’s library were inhospitably fastened with rusty clasps ; 
all remained closed, and appeared impenetrable, their 
blank forbidding backs uplifted above their frivolous sur- 
roundings with the air of scorn that belongs to a private 
and concealed knowledge. For only the worm of corruption 
now bored his way through their evil-smelling pages. 

It was an unusual flight of fancy for Mr. Corbett to 
imagine that the vaporous and fog-ridden air that seemed 
to hang more thickly about the bookcase was like a dank 
and poisonous breath exhaled by one or other of these 
slowly rotting volumes. Discomfort in this pervasive and 
impalpable presence came on him more acutely than at 
any time that day ; in an attempt to clear his throat of it 
he choked most unpleasantly. 

He hurriedly chose a Dickens from the second shelf as 
appropriate to a London fog, and had returned to the foot 
of the stairs when he decided that his reading to-night 
should by contrast be of blue Italian skies and white statues, 
in beautiful rhythmic sentences. He went back for a Walter 
Pater. 

He found Marius the Epicurean tipped sideways across the 
gap left by his withdrawal of The Old Curiosity Shop. It was 
a very wide gap to have been left by a single volume, for 
the books on that shelf had been closely wedged together. 
He put the Dickens back into it and saw that there was still 
space for a large book. He said to himself in careful and 
precise words : “‘ This is nonsense. No one can possibly 
have gone into the dining-room and removed a book while 
I was crossing the hall. There must have been a gap before 
in the second shelf.’’ But another part of his mind kept say- 
ing in a hurried, tumbled torrent : ‘‘ There was no gap in 
the second shelf. There was no gap in the second shelf.” 
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He snatched at both the Maris and The Old Curiosity 
Shop, and went to his room in a haste that was unnecessary 
and absurd, since even if he believed in ghosts, which he did 
not, no one had the smallest reason for suspecting any in the 
modern Kensington house wherein he and his family had 
lived for the last fifteen years. Reading was the best thing 
to calm the nerves, and Dickens a pleasant, wholesome and 
robust author. 

To-night, however, Dickens struck him in a different 
light. Beneath the author’s sentimental pity for the weak 
and helpless, he could discern a revolting pleasure in 
cruelty and suffering, while the grotesque figures of the 
people in Cruikshank’s illustrations revealed too clearly 
the hideous distortions of their souls. What had seemed 
humorous now appeared diabolic, and in disgust at these 
two old favourites, he turned to Walter Pater for the 
repose and dignity of a classic spirit. 

But presently he wondered if this spirit were not in itself 
of a marble quality, frigid and lifeless, contrary to the 
purpose of nature. “I have often thought,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ that there is something evil in the austere 
worship of beauty for its own sake.’’ He had never thought 
so before, but he liked to think that this impulse of fancy 
was the result of mature consideration, and with this satis- 
faction he composed himself for sleep. 

He woke two or three times in the night, an unusual 
occurrence, but he was glad of it, for each time he had 
been dreaming horribly of these blameless Victorian works. 
Sprightly devils in whiskers and peg-top trousers tortured a 
lovely maiden and leered in delight at her anguish ; the 
gods and heroes of classic fable acted deeds whose naked 
crime and shame Mr. Corbett had never appreciated in 
Latin and Greek Unseens. When he had woken in a cold 
sweat from the spectacle of the ravished Philomel’s torn and 
bleeding tongue, he decided there was nothing for it but 
to go down and get another book that would turn his 
thoughts in some more pleasant direction. But his increasing 
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reluctance to do this found a hundred excuses. The recol- 
lection of the gap in the shelf now recurred to him with a 
sense of unnatural importance ; in the troubled dozes that 
followed, this gap between two books seemed the most 
hideous deformity, like a gap between the front teeth of 
some grinning monster. 

But in the clear daylight of the morning Mr. Corbett 
came down to the pleasant dining-room, its sunny win- 
dows and smell of coffee and toast, and ate an undiminished 
breakfast with a mind chiefly occupied in self-congratula- 
tion that the wind had blown the fog away in time for his 
Saturday game of golf. Whistling happily, he was pouring 
out his final cup of coffee, when his hand remained arrested 
in the act as his glance, roving across to the bookcase, 
noticed that there was now no gap at all in the second 
shelf. He asked who had been at the bookcase already, but 
neither of the girls had, nor Dicky, and Mrs. Corbett was 
not yet down. The maid never touched the books. They 
wanted to know what book he missed in it, which made him 
look foolish, as he could not say. The things that disturb us 
at midnight are negligible at 9 a.m. 

** I thought there was a gap in the second shelf,”’ he said, 
** but it doesn’t matter.”’ 

** There never is a gap in the second shelf,’’ said little Jean 
brightly. “ You can take out lots of books from it and when 
you go back the gap’s always filled up. Haven’t you noticed 
that? I have.”’ 

Nora, the middle one in age, said Jean was always being 
silly ; she had been found crying over the funny pictures in 
the Rose and the Ring because she said all the people in them 
had such wicked faces, and the picture of a black cat had 
upset her because she thought it was a witch. Mr. Corbett 
did not like to think of such fancies for his Jeannie. She 
retaliated briskly by saying Dicky was just as bad and he 
was a big boy. He had kicked a book across the room and 
said : “ Filthy stuff,”’ just like that. Jean was a good mimic ; 
her tone expressed a venom of disgust, and she made the 
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gesture of dropping a book as though the very touch of it 
were loathsome. Dicky, who had been making violent signs 
at her, now told her she was a beastly little sneak and he 
would never again take her for rides on the step of his 
bicycle. Mr. Corbett was disturbed. Unpleasant house- 
maids and bad school-friends passed through his head, as he 
gravely asked his son how he had got hold of this book. 

“Took it out of that bookcase, of course,” said Dicky 
furiously. 

It turned out to be the Boy’s Gulliver’s Travels that granny 
had given him, and Dicky had at last to explain his rage 
with the devil who wrote it to show that men were worse 
than beasts and the human race a wash-out. A boy who 
never had good school reports had no right to be so mor- 
bidly sensitive as to penetrate to the underlying cynicism of 
Swift’s delightful fable, and that moreover in the bright and 
carefully expurgated edition they bring out nowadays. Mr. 
Corbett could not say he had ever noticed the cynicism 
himself, though he knew from the critical books it must be 
there, and with some annoyance he advised his son to take 
out a nice, bright, modern boy’s adventure story that 
could not depress anybody. It appeared, however, that 
Dicky was “‘ off reading just now,’’ and the girls echoed this. 

Mr. Corbett soon found that he too was “‘ off reading.”’ 
Every new book seemed to him weak, tasteless and insipid ; 
while his old and familiar books were depressing or even, in 
some obscure way, disgusting. Authors must all be filthy- 
minded ; they probably wrote what they dared not express 
in their lives. Stevenson had said that literature was a 
morbid secretion ; he read Stevenson again to discover his 
peculiar morbidity, and detected in his essays a self-pity 
masquerading as courage, and in Treasure Island an in- 
valid’s sickly attraction to brutality. 

This gave him a zest to find out what he disliked so much, 
and his taste for reading revived as he explored with relish 
the hidden infirmities of minds that had been valued by 
fools as great and noble. He saw Jane Austen and Charlotte 
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Bronté as two unpleasant examples of spinsterhood ; the one 
as a prying, sub-acid busybody in everyone else’s flirtations, 
the other as a raving, craving mzenad seeking self-immola- 
tion on the altar of her frustrated passions. He compared 
Wordsworth’s love of nature to the monstrous egoism of an 
ancient bell-wether, isolated from the flock. 

These powers of penetration astonished him. With a 
mind so acute and original he should have achieved great- 
ness, yet he was a mere solicitor, and not prosperous at that. 
If he had but the money, he might do something with those 
ivory shares, but it would be a pure gamble and he had no 
luck. His natural envy of his wealthier acquaintance now 
mingled with a contempt for their stupidity that approached 
loathing. The digestion of his lunch in the City was ruined 
by meeting sentimental yet successful dotards whom he had 
once regarded as pleasant fellows. The very sight of them 
spoiled his game of golf, so that he came to prefer reading 
alone in the dining-room even on sunny afternoons. 

He discovered also and with a slight shock that Mrs. 
Corbett had always bored him. Dicky he began actively to 
dislike as an impudent blockhead, and the two girls were 
as insipidly alike as white mice ; it was a relief when he 
abolished their tiresome habit of coming in to say good 
night. 

In the now unbroken silence and seclusion of the dining- 
room, he read with feverish haste as though he were seeking 
for some clue to knowledge, some secret key to existence 
which would quicken and inflame it, transform it from its 
present dull torpor to a life worthy of him and his powers. 

He even explored the few decaying remains of his uncle’s 
theological library. Bored and baffled, he yet persisted, and 
had the occasional relief of an ugly woodcut of Adam and 
Eve with figures like bolsters and hair like dahlias, or a map 
of the Cosmos with Hell-mouth in the corner, belching 
forth demons. One of these books had diagrams and symbols 
in the margin which he took to be mathematical formulz of 
a kind he did not know. He presently discovered that they 
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were drawn, not printed, and that the book was in manu- 
script, in a very neat, crabbed black writing that resembled 
black-letter printing. It was, moreover, in Latin, a fact that 
gave Mr. Corbett a shock of unreasoning disappointment. 
For while examining the signs in the margin, he had been 
filled with an extraordinary exultation, as though he knew 
himself to be on the edge of a discovery that should alter his 
whole life. But he had forgotten his Latin. 

With a secret and guilty air which would have looked 
absurd to anyone who knew his harmless purpose, he stole 
to the schoolroom for Dicky’s Latin dictionary and gram- 
mar, and hurried back to the dining-room, where he tried 
to discover what the book was about with an anxious 
industry that surprised himself. There was no name to it, nor 
of the author. Several blank pages had been left at the end, 
and the writing ended at the bottom of a page, with no 
flourish or superscription, as though the book had been left 
unfinished. From what sentences he could translate, it 
seemed to be a work on theology rather than mathematics. 
There were constant references to the Master, to His 
wishes and injunctions, which appeared to be of a compli- 
cated kind. Mr. Corbett began by skipping these as mere 
accounts of ceremonial, but a word caught his eye as one 
unlikely to occur in such an account. He read this passage 
attentively, looking up each word in the dictionary, and 
could hardly believe the result of his translation. ‘‘ Clearly,”’ 
he decided, “‘ this book must be by some early missionary, 
and the passage I have just read the account of some 
horrible rite practised by a savage tribe of devil-wor- 
shippers.’ Though he called it “ horrible,”’ he reflected on 
it, committing each detail to memory. He then amused 
himself by copying the signs in the margin near it and 
trying to discover their significance. But a sensation of 
sickly cold came over him, his head swam, and he could 
hardly see the figures before his eyes. He suspected a sud- 
den attack of influenza, and went to ask his wife for 
medicine. 

Bap 
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They were all in the drawing-room, Mrs. Corbett 
helping Nora and Jean with a new game, Dicky playing the 
pianola, and Mike, the Irish terrier, who had lately de- 
serted his accustomed place on the dining-room hearthrug, 
stretched by the fire. Mr. Corbett had an instant’s impres- 
sion of this peaceful and cheerful scene, before his family 
turned towards him and asked in scared tones what was the 
matter. He thought how like sheep they looked and 
sounded ; nothing in his appearance in the mirror struck 
him as odd ; it was their gaping faces that were unfamiliar. 
He then noticed the extraordinary behaviour of Mike, who 
had sprung from the hearthrug and was crouched in the 
farthest corner, uttering no sound, but with his eyes dis- 
tended and foam round his bared teeth. Under Mr. Cor- 
bett’s glance he slunk towards the door, whimpering in a 
faint and abject manner, and then, as his master called him, 
he snarled horribly, and the hair bristled on the scruff of 
his neck. Dicky let him out, and they heard him scuffling 
at a frantic rate down the stairs to the kitchen, and then, 
again and again, a long-drawn howl. 

“What can be the matter with Mike?’’ asked Mrs. 
Corbett. 

Her question broke a silence that seemed to have lasted a 
long time. Jean began to cry. Mr. Corbett said irritably 
that he did not know what was the matter with any of them. 

Then Nora asked, ‘‘ What is that red mark on your face ? ”’ 

He looked again in the glass and could see nothing. 

* It’s quite clear from here,’’ said Dicky ; “ I can see the 
lines in the finger-print.”’ 

“Yes, that’s what it is,’’ said Mrs. Corbett in her brisk, 
staccato voice ; “‘ the print of a finger on your forehead. 
Have you been writing in red ink ? ”’ 

Mr. Corbett precipitately left the room for his own, where 
he sent down a message that he was suffering from headache 
and would have his dinner in bed. He wanted no one fussing 
round him. By next morning he was amazed at his fancies 
of influenza, for he had never felt so well in his life. 
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No one commented on his looks at breakfast, so he con- 
cluded that the mark had disappeared. The old Latin book 
he had been translating on the previous night had been 
moved from the writing bureau, although Dicky’s grammar 
and dictionary were still there. The second shelf was, as 
always in the daytime, closely packed ; the book had, he 
remembered, been in the second shelf. But this time he did 
not ask who had put it back. 

That day he had an unexpected stroke of luck in a new 
client of the name of Crab, who entrusted him with large 
sums of money : nor was he irritated by the sight of his more 
prosperous acquaintance, but with difficulty refrained from 
grinning in their faces, so confident was he that his re- 
markable ability must soon place him higher than any of 
them. At dinner he chaffed his family with what he felt to 
be the gaiety of a schoolboy. But on them it had a contrary 
effect, for they stared, either at him in stupid astonishment, 
or at their plates, depressed and nervous. Did they think 
him drunk ? he wondered, and a fury came on him at their 
low and bestial suspicions and heavy dullness of mind. Why, 
he was younger than any of them. 

But in spite of this new alertness, he could not attend to 
the letters he should have written that evening, and drifted 
to the bookcase for a little light distraction, but found that 
for the first time there was nothing he wished to read. He 
pulled out a book from above his head at random, and saw 
that it was the old Latin book in manuscript. As he turned 
over its stiff and yellow pages, he noticed with pleasure the 
smell of corruption that had first repelled him in these 
decaying volumes, a smell, he now thought, of ancient and 
secret knowledge. — 

This idea of secrecy seemed to affect him personally, for 
on hearing a step in the hall he hastily closed the book and 
put it back in its place. He went to the schoolroom where 
Dicky was doing his homework, and told him he required 
his Latin grammar and dictionary again for an old law 
report. To his annoyance he stammered and put his words 
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awkwardly ; he thought that the boy looked oddly at him 
and he cursed him in his heart for a suspicious young devil, 
though of what he should be suspicious he could not say. 
Nevertheless, when back in the dining-room, he listened at 
the door and then softly turned the lock before he opened 
the books on the writing bureau. 

The script and Latin seemed much clearer than on the 
previous evening, and he was able to read at random a 
passage relating to the trial of a German midwife in 1620 
for the murder and dissection of 783 children. Even allowing 
for the opportunities afforded by her profession, the number 
appeared excessive, nor could he discover any motive for 
the slaughter. He decided to translate the book from the 


It appeared to be an account of some secret society whose 
activities and ritual were of a nature so obscure, and when 
not, so vile and terrible, that Mr. Corbett would not at first 
believe that this could be a record of any human mind, 
although his deep interest in it should have convinced him 
that from his humanity, at least, it was not altogether alien. 

He read until far later than his usual hour for bed, and 

when at last he rose, it was with the book in his hands. To 
defer his parting with it, he stood turning over the pages 
until he reached the end of the writing, and was struck by a 
new peculiarity. 
The ink was much fresher and of a far poorer quality than 
the thick, rusted ink in the bulk of the book ; on close in- 
spection he would have said that it was of modern manu- 
facture and written quite recently, were it not for the fact 
that it was in the same crabbed, late seventeenth-century 
handwriting. 

This, however, did not explain the perplexity, even 
dismay and fear, he now felt as he stared at the last sen- 
tence. It ran : “ Contine te in perennibus studiis,”’ and he 
had at once recognised it as a Ciceronian tag that had been 
dinned into him at school. He could not understand how he 
had failed to notice it yesterday. 
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Then he remembered that the book had ended at the 
bottom of a page. But now the last two sentences were 
written at the very top of a page. However long he looked at 
them, he could come to no other conclusion than that they 
had been added since the previous evening. 

He now read the sentence before the last : ‘‘ Re imper- 
fecta mortuus sum,’’ and translated the whole as : “ I died 
with my purpose unachieved. Continue, thou, the never- 
ending studies.”’ 

With his eyes still fixed upon it, Mr. Corbett replaced the 
book on the writing bureau and stepped back from it to the 
door, his hand outstretched behind him, groping and then 
tugging at the door-handle. As the door failed to open, his 
breath came in a faint, hardly articulate scream. Then he 
remembered that he had himself locked it, and he fumbled 
with the key in frantic, ineffectual movements until at last 
he opened it and banged it after him as he plunged back- 
wards into the hall. 

For a moment he stood there looking at the door-handle ; 
then with a stealthy, sneaking movement, his hand crept out 
towards it, touched it, began to turn it, when suddenly he 
pulled his hand away and went up to his bedroom, three 
steps at a time. 

There he behaved in a manner only comparable with the 
way he had lost his head after losing his innocence when a 
schoolboy of sixteen. He hid his face in the pillow, he cried, 
he raved in meaningless words, repeating : “‘ Never, never, 
never. I will never do it again. Help me never to do it 
again.”’ With the words “‘ Help me,” he noticed what he 
was saying, they reminded him of other words, and he began 
to pray aloud. But the words sounded jumbled, they per- 
sisted in coming into his head in a reverse order, so that 
he found he was saying his prayers backwards, and at this 
final absurdity he suddenly began to laugh very loud. He 
sat up on the bed, delighted at this return to sanity, common 
sense and humour, when the door leading into Mrs. Cor- 
bett’s room opened, and he saw his wife staring at him with 
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a strange, grey, drawn face that made her seem like the 
terror-stricken ghost of her usually smug and placid self. 

** It’s not burglars,”’ he said irritably. “‘ I’ve come to bed 
late, that is all, and must have waked you.”’ 

** Henry,”’ said Mrs. Corbett, and he noticed that she had 
not heard him. ‘‘ Henry, didn’t you hear it ? ”’ 

6s What ? 99 

** That laugh.”’ 

He was silent, an instinctive caution warning him to wait 
until she spoke again. And this she did, imploring him with 
her eyes to reassure her. 

* It was not a human laugh. It was like the laugh of 
a devil.”’ 

He checked his violent inclination to laugh again. It was 
wiser not to let her know that it was only his laughter she 
had heard. He told her to stop being fanciful, and Mrs. 
Corbett, gradually recovering her docility, returned to 
obey an impossible command, since she could not stop 
being what she had never been. 

The next morning, Mr. Corbett rose before any of the 
servants and crept down to the dining-room. As before, the 
dictionary and grammar alone remained on the writing 
bureau ; the book was back on the second shelf. He opened 
it at the end. Two more lines had been added, carrying the 
writing down to the middle of the page. They ran : 


Ex auro canceris: 
In dentem elephantis, 


which he translated as: 


Out of the money of the crab 
Into the tooth of the elephant. 


From this time on, his acquaintance in the City noticed a 
change in the mediocre, rather flabby and unenterprising 
“old Corbett.” His recent sour depression dropped from 
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him : he seemed to have grown twenty years younger, 
strong, brisk and cheerful, and with a self-confidence in 
business that struck them as lunacy. They waited with a 
not unpleasant excitement for the inevitable crash, but his 
every speculation, however wild and hare-brained, turned 
out successful. He no longer avoided them, but went out of 
his way to display his consciousness of luck, daring and 
vigour, and to chaff them in a manner that began to make 
him actively disliked. This he welcomed with delight as a 
sign of others’ envy and his superiority. | 

He never stayed in town for dinners or theatres, for he 
was always now in a hurry to get home, where, as soon as 
he was sure of being undisturbed, he would take down the 
manuscript book from the second shelf of the dining-room 
and turn to the last pages. 

Every morning he found that a few words had been added 
since the evening before, and always they formed, as he 
considered, injunctions to himself. These were at first only 
with regard to his money transactions, giving assurance to 
his boldest fancies, and since the brilliant and unforeseen 
success that had attended his gamble with Mr. Crab’s 
money in African ivory, he followed all such advice 
unhesitatingly. . 

But presently, interspersed with these commands, were 
others of a meaningless, childish, yet revolting character, 
such as might be invented by a decadent imbecile, or, it 
must be admitted, by the idle fancies of any ordinary man 
who permits his imagination to wander unbridled. Mr. 
Corbett was startled to recognise one or two such fancies of 
his own, which had occurred to him during his frequent 
boredom in church, and which he had not thought any 
other mind could conceive. 

He at first paid no attention to these directions, but found 
that his new speculations declined so rapidly that he became 
terrified not merely for his fortune but for his reputation and 
even safety, since the money of various of his clients was 
involved. It was made clear to him that he must follow the 
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commands in the book altogether or not at all, and he began 
to carry out their puerile and grotesque blasphemies with a 
contemptuous amusement, which, however, gradually 
changed to a sense of their monstrous significance. They 
became more capricious and difficult of execution, but he 
now never hesitated to obey blindly, urged by a fear that he 
could not understand, but knew only that it was not of 
mere financial failure. 

By now he understood the effect of this book on the others 
near it, and the reason that had impelled its mysterious 
agent to move the books into the second shelf so that all in 
turn should come under the influence of that ancient and 
secret knowledge. 

In respect to it, he encouraged his children, with jeers 
at their stupidity, to read more, but he could not observe 
that they ever now took a book from the dining-room 
bookcase. He himself no longer needed to read, but went to 
bed early and slept sound. The things that all his life he 
had longed to do when he should have enough money now 
seemed to him insipid. His most exciting pleasure was the 
smell and touch of these mouldering pages, as he turned 
them to find the last message inscribed to him. 

One evening it was in two words only : ‘‘ Canem occide.”’ 

He laughed at this simple and pleasant request to kill the 
dog, for he bore Mike a grudge for his change from devo- 
tion to slinking aversion. Moreover, it could not have come 
more opportunely, since in turning out an old desk he had 
just discovered some packets of rat poison bought years ago 
and forgotten. No one therefore knew of its existence, and it 
would be easy to poison Mike without any further suspicion 
than that of a neighbour’s carelessness. He whistled light- 
heartedly as he ran upstairs to rummage for the packets, 
a returned to empty one in the dog’s dish of water in the 

That night the household was awakened by terrified 
screams proceeding from the stairs, Mr. Corbett was the 
first to hasten there, prompted by the instinctive caution 
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that was always with him these days. He saw Jean, in her 
nightdress, scrambling up on to the landing on her hands 
and knees, clutching at anything that afforded support and 
screaming in a choking, tearless, unnatural manner. He 
carried her to the room she shared with Nora, where they 
were quickly followed by Mrs. Corbett. 

Nothing coherent could be got from Jean. Nora said that 
she must have been having her old dream again ; when her 
father demanded what this was, she said that Jean some- 
times woke in the night, crying, because she had dreamed 
of a hand passing backwards and forwards over the dining- 
room bookcase, until it found a certain book and took it out 
of the shelf. At this point she was always so frightened that 
she woke up. 

On hearing this, Jean broke into fresh screams, and Mrs. 
Corbett would have no more explanations. Mr. Corbett 
went out on to the stairs to find what had brought the child 
there from her bed. On looking down into the lighted hall, 
he saw Mike’s dish overturned. He went down to examine 
it and saw that the water he had poisoned must have been 
upset and absorbed by the rough doormat, which was quite 
wet. 

He went back to the little girls’ room, told his wife that 
she was tired and must go to bed, and he would take his 
turn at comforting Jean. She was now much quieter. He 
took her on his knee, where at first she shrank from him. 
Mr. Corbett remembered with an angry sense of injury that 
she never now sat on his knee, and would have liked to pay 
her out for it by mocking and frightening her. But he had 
to coax her into telling him what he wanted, and with this 
object he soothed her, calling her by pet names that he 
thought he had forgotten, telling her that nothing could hurt 
her now he was with her. 

At first his cleverness amused him ; he chuckled softly 
when Jean buried her head in his dressing-gown. But 
presently an uncomfortable sensation came over him, he 
gripped at Jean as though for her protection, while he was 
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so smoothly assuring her of his. With difficulty he listened 
to what he had at last induced her to tell him. 

She and Nora had kept Mike with them all the evening 
and taken him to sleep in their room for a treat. He had 
lain at the foot of Jean’s bed and they had all gone to 
sleep. Then Jean began her old dream of the hand moving 
over the books in the dining-room bookcase ; but instead of 
taking out a book, it came across the dining-room and out 
on to the stairs. It came up over the banisters and to the 
door of their room, and turned their door-handle very 
softly and opened it. At this point she jumped up wide 
awake and turned on the light, calling to Nora. The door 
which had been shut when they went to sleep, was wide 
open, and Mike was gone. 

She told Nora that she was sure something dreadful would 
happen to him if she did not go and bring him back, and 
ran down into the hall, where she saw him just about to 
drink from his dish. She called to him and he looked up, but 
did not come, so she ran to him and began to pull him along 
with her, when her nightdress was clutched from behind 
and then she felt a hand seize her arm. 

She fell down, and then clambered upstairs as fast as she 
could, screaming all the way. 

It was now clear to Mr. Corbett that Mike’s dish must 
have been upset in the scuffle. She was again crying, but 
this time he felt himself unable to comfort her. He retired 
to his room, where he walked up and down in an agitation 
he could not understand, for he found his thoughts perpetu- 
ally arguing on a point that had never troubled him before. 

“I am not a bad man,” he kept saying to himself. “ I 
have never done anything actually wrong. My clients are 
none the worse for my speculations, only the better. Nor 
have I spent my new wealth on gross and sensual pleasures ; 
these now have even no attraction for me.” 

Presently he added : “ It is not wrong to try and kill a 
dog, an ill-tempered brute. It turned against me. It magne 
have bitten Jeannie.” 
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_ He noticed that he had thought of her as Jeannie, which 
he had not done for some time ; it must have been because 
he had called her that to-night. He must forbid her ever to 
leave her room at night, he could not have her meddling. 
It would be safer for him if she were not there at all. 

Again that sick and cold sensation of fear swept over him : 
he seized the bed-post as though he were falling, and held 
on to it for some minutes. “‘ I was thinking of a boarding 
school,’’ he told himself, and then, ‘“‘ I must go down and 
find out—find out——”’ He would not think what ' was 
he must find out. 

He opened his door and listened. The house was auee 
He crept on to the landing and along to Nora’s and Jean’s 
door, where again he stood listening. There was no sound, 
and at that he was again overcome with unreasonable 
terror. He imagined Jean lying very still in her bed—too 
still. He hastened away from the door, shuffling in his bed- 
room slippers along the passage and down the stairs. 

A bright fire still burned in the dining-room grate. A 
glance at the clock told him it was not yet twelve. He stared 
at the bookcase. In the second shelf was a gap which had, 
not been there when he had left. On the writing bureau 
lay a large open book. He knew that he must cross the room 
and see what was written in it. Then, as before, words that 
he did not intend came sobbing and crying to his lips, 
muttering : ‘‘ No, no, not that. Never, never, never.’’ But 
he crossed the room and looked down at the book. As last 
time, the message was in only two words : “‘ Infantem occide.”’ 

He slipped and fell forward against the bureau. His 
hands clutched at the book, lifted it as he recovered himself, 
and with his finger he traced out the words that had been 
written. The smell of corruption crept into his nostrils. He 
told himself that he was not a snivelling dotard, but a man 
stronger and wiser than his fellows, superior to the common 
emotions of humanity, who held in his hands the sources of 
ancient and secret power. 

He had known what the message would he, It was after 
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all the only safe and logical thing to do. Jean had acquired 
dangerous knowledge. She was a spy, an antagonist. That 
she was so unconsciously, that she was eight years old, his 
youngest and favourite child, were sentimental appeals that 
could make no difference to a man of sane reasoning power 
such as his own. Jean had sided with Mike against him. 
“ All that are not with me are against me,’’ he repeated 
softly. He would kill both dog and child with the white 
powder that no one knew to be in his possession. It would 
be quite safe. 

He laid down the book and went to the door. What he 
had to do he would do quickly, for again that sensation of 
deadly cold was sweeping over him. He wished he had not to 
do it to-night ; last night it would have been easier, but 
to-night she had sat on his knee and made him afraid. He 
imagined her lying very still in her bed—too still. But it 
would be she who would lie there, not he, so why should he 
be afraid ? He was protected by ancient and secret powers. 
He heid on to the door-handle, but his fingers seemed to 
have grown numb, for he could not turn it. He clung to it, 
crouched and shivering, bending over it until he knelt on 
the ground, his head beneath the handle which he still 
clutched with upraised hands. Suddenly the hands were 
loosened and flung outwards with the frantic gesture of a 
man falling from a great height, and he stumbled to his 
feet. He seized the book and threw it on the fire. A violent 
sensation of choking overcame him, he felt he was being 
strangled, as-in a nightmare he tried again and again to 
shriek aloud, but his breath would make no sound. His 
breath would not come at all. He fell backwards heavily, 
down on the floor, where he lay very still. 

In the morning the maid who came to open the dining- 
room windows found her master dead. ‘The sensation caused 
by this was scarcely so great in the City as that given by the 
simultaneous collapse of all Mr. Corbett’s recent specula- 
tions. It was instantly assumed that he must have had 
previous knowledge of this and so committed suicide, 
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The stumbling-block of this theory was that the medical 
report defined the cause of Mr. Corbett’s death as strangu- 
lation of the wind-pipe by the pressure of a hand which had 
left the marks of its fingers on his throat. 


W. W. Facobs 
THE INTERRUPTION 


jrom SEA WHISPERS 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1926 


I 


The last of the funeral guests had gone and Spencer 
Goddard, in decent black, sat alone in his small, well- 
furnished study. There was a queer sense of freedom in the 
house since the coffin had left it ; the coffin which was now 
hidden in its solitary grave beneath the yellow earth. The 
air, which for the last three days had seemed stale and 
contaminated, now smelt fresh and clean. He went to the 
open window and, looking into the fading light of the 
autumn day, took a deep breath. 

He closed the window and, stooping down, put a match 
to the fire, and, dropping into his easy chair, sat listening to 
the cheery crackle of the wood. At the age of thirty-eight 
he had turned over a fresh page. Life, free and unencum- 
bered, was before him. His dead wife’s money was at last 
his, to spend as he pleased instead of being doled out in 
reluctant driblets. 

He turned at a step at the door and his face assumed the 
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appearance of gravity and sadness it had worn for the last 
four days. The cook, with the same air of decorous grief, 
entered the room quietly and, crossing to the mantelpiece, 
placed upon it a photograph. 

**T thought you’d like to have it, sir,’? she said, in a low 
voice, ‘* to remind you.”’ 

Goddard thanked her, and, rising, took it in his hand 
and stood regarding it. He noticed with satisfaction that 
his hand was absolutely steady. 

“It is a very good likeness—till she was taken ill,”’ 
continued the woman. “I never saw anybody change so 
sudden.”’ 

‘** The nature of her disease, Hannah,”’ said her master. 

The woman nodded, and, dabbing at her eyes with her 
handkerchief, stood regarding him. 

**Is there anything you want?’’ he inquired, after a time. 

She shook her head. “I can’t believe she’s gone,”’ she 
said, in a low voice. “ Every now and then I have a queer 
feeling that she’s still here——’’ 

** It’s your nerves,”’ said her master, sharply. 

** _-and wanting to tell me something.”’ 

By a great effort Goddard refrained from looking at 


‘* Nerves,” he said again. ‘‘ Perhaps you ought to have a 
little holiday. It has been a great strain upon you.”’ 

** You, too, sir,’”’ said the woman, respectfully. “‘ Waiting 
on her hand and foot as you have done, I can’t think how 
you stood it. If you’d only had a nurse——”’ 

“*] preferred to do it myself, Hannah,”’ said her master. 
* If I had had a nurse it would have alarmed her.”’ 

The woman assented. “‘ And they are always pecking and 
prying into what doesn’t concern them,”’ she added. 
** Always think they know more than the doctors do.”’ 

Goddard turned a slow look upon her. The tall, angular 
figure was standing in an attitude of respectful attention ; 
the cold slaty-brown eyes were cast down, the sullen face 
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** She couldn’t have had a better doctor,”’ he said, looking 
at the fire again. ‘‘ No man could have done more for her.”’ 

** And nobody could have done more for her than you 
did, sir,’’ was the reply. “‘ There’s few husbands that would 
have done what you did.”’ 

Goddard stiffened in his chair. ‘‘ That will do, Hannah,’’ 
he said, curtly. 

** Or done it so well,’’ said the woman, with measured 
slowness. 

With a strange, sinking sensation, her master paused to 
regain his control. Then he turned and eyed her steadily. 
“Thank you,”’ he said, slowly ; “ you mean well, but at 
present I cannot discuss it.”’ 


For some time after the door had closed behind her he 
sat in deep thought. The feeling of well-being of a few min- 
utes before had vanished, leaving in its place an apprehen- 
sion which he refused to consider, but which would not be 
allayed. He thought over his actions of the last few weeks 
carefully, and could remember no flaw. His wife’s illness, 
the doctor’s diagnosis, his own solicitous care, were all in 
keeping with the ordinary. He tried to remember the 
woman’s exact words—her manner. Something had shown 
him Fear. What ? 

He could have laughed at his fears next morning. The 
dining-room was full of sunshine and the fragrance of coffee 
and bacon was in the air. Better still, a worried and 
commonplace Hannah. Worried over two eggs with false 
birth-certificates, over the vendor of which she became 
almost lyrical. 

‘* The bacon is excellent,’’said her smiling master, ‘‘ so 
is the coffee ; but your coffee always is.”’ 

Hannah smiled in return, and, taking fresh eggs from a 
rosy-cheeked maid, put them before him. 

A pipe, followed by a brisk walk, cheered him still 
further. He came home glowing with exercise and again 
possessed with that sense of freedom and freshness. He 
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went into the garden—now his own—and planned altera- 
tions. 

After lunch he went over the house. The windows of his 
wife’s bedroom were open and the room neat and airy. 
His glance wandered from the made-up bed to the brightly 
polished furniture. Then he went to the dressing-table and 
opened the drawers, searching each in turn, With the excep- 
tion of a few odds and ends they were empty. He went out 
on to the landing and called for Hannah. ‘ 

**Do you know whether your mistress locked up any of 
her things ? ”’ he inquired. 

** What things ? ’’ said the woman. 

“ Well, her jewellery mostly.” 

*“Oh !’’ Hannah smiled. “‘ She gave it all to me,’’ she 
said, quietly. 

Goddard checked an exclamation. His heart was beating 
nervously, but he spoke sternly. 

6é When ? 99 

Just before she died—of gastro-enteritis,” said the 
woman. 

There was a long silence. He turned and with great care 
mechanically closed the drawers of the dressing-table. The 
tilted glass showed him the pallor of his face, and he spoke 
without turning round. 

“That is all right, then,’’ he said, huskily. “I only 
wanted to know what had become of it. I thought, perhaps, 
Milly-——” 

Hannah shook her head. “ Milly’s all right,”’ she said, 
with a strange smile. “ She’s as honest as we are. Is there 
anything more you want, sir ? ”’ 

She closed the door behind her with the quietness of the 
well-trained servant ; Goddard, steadying himself with his 
hand on the rail of the bed, stood looking into the future. 
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The days passed monotonously, as they pass with a man 
in prison. Gone was the sense of freedom and the idea of 
a wider life. Instead of a cell, a house with ten rooms—but 
Hannah, the jailer, guarding each one. Respectful and 
attentive, the model servant, he saw in every word a threat 
against his liberty—his life. In the’sullen face and cold eyes 
he saw her knowledge of power ; in her solicitude for his 
comfort and approval, a sardonic jest. It was the master 
playing at being the servant. The years of unwilling servi- 
tude were over, but she felt her way carefully with infinite 
zest in the game. Warped and bitter, with a cleverness 
which had never before had scope, she had entered into 
her kingdom. She took it little by little, savouring every 
morsel. 

“*T hope I’ve done right, sir,’’ she said one morning. “ I 
have given Milly notice.” 

Goddard looked up from his paper. “ Isn’t she satis- 
factory ? ’’ he inquired. 

‘** Not to my thinking, sir,”’ said the woman. “ And she 
says she is coming to see you about it. I told her that would 
be no good.”’ 

‘‘ T had better see her and hear what she haat to say,’ said 
her master. 

** Of course, if you wish to,’’ said Hannah ; “ only, after 
giving her notice, if she doesn’t go I shall. I should be sorry 
to go—I’ve been very comfortable here—but it’s either her 
or me.”’ 

' * T should be sorry to lose you,”’ said Goddard in a hope- 
less voice. 

‘** Thank you, sir,” said Hannah. “I’m sure I’ve tried 
to do my best. I’ve been with you some time now—and I 
know all your little ways. I expect I understand you better 
than anybody else would. I do all I can to make you 
comfortable.”’ 

“Very well, I leave it to you,”’ said Goddard in a voice 
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which strove to be brisk and commanding. “‘ You have my 
permission to dismiss her.”’ 

** There’s another thing I wanted to see you about,”’ said 
Hannah ; “‘ my wages. I was going to ask for a rise, seeing 
that I’m really housekeeper here now.”’ 

“‘ Certainly,’’ said her master, considering, ‘‘ that only 
seems fair. Let me see—what are you getting ? ”’ 

66 Thirty-six.”’ * 

Goddard reflected for a moment and then turned with a 
benevolent smile. ‘‘ Very well,’’ he said, cordially, ‘* I'll 
make it forty-two. That’s ten shillings a month more.”’ 

** I was thinking of a hundred,’’ said Hannah, dryly. 

The significance of the demand appalled him. “ Rather a 
big jump,”’ he said at last. “ I really don’t know that I——”’ 

“It doesn’t matter,’? said Hannah. “I thought I was 
worth it—to you—that’s all. You know best. Some people 
might think I was worth two hundred. That’s a bigger 
jump, but after all a big jump is better than———”’ 

She broke off and tittered. Goddard eyed her. 

*“* —-than a big drop,”’ she concluded. 

Her master’s face set. The lips almost disappeared and 
something came into the pale eyes that was revolting. Still 
eyeing her, he rose and approached her. She stood her 
ground and met him eye to eye. 

** You are jocular,”’ he said at last. 

“¢ Short life and a merry one,”’ said the woman. 

“€ Mine or yours ? ”’ 

“‘ Both, perhaps,’’ was the reply. 

“* If—if I give you a hundred,”’ said Goddard, moistening 
his lips, “‘ that ought to make your life merrier, at any 
rate.” 

Hannah nodded. ‘‘ Merry and long, perhaps,”’ she said, 
slowly. ‘“ I’m careful, you know—very careful.” 

“* I am sure you are,’’ said Goddard, his face relaxing. 

' “ Careful what I eat and drink, I mean,”’’ said the 
woman, eyeing him steadily. 

“ That is wise,’ he said, slowly. “‘ I am myself—that is 
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why I am paying a good cook a large salary. But don’t 
overdo things, Hannah ; don’t kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.”’ 

“IT am not likely to do that,” she said, coldly. ‘‘ Live 
and let live ; that is my motto. Some people have different 
ones. But I’m careful ; nobody won’t catch me napping. 
I’ve left a letter with my sister, in case.”’ 

Goddard turned slowly and in a casual fashion put the 
flowers straight in a bowl on the table, and, wandering to 
the window, looked out. His face was white again and his 
hands trembled. 

“To be opened after my death,’’ continued Hannah. 
“I don’t believe in doctors—not after what I’ve seen of 
them—I don’t think they know enough ; so if I die I shall 
be examined. I’ve given good reasons.”’ 

“And suppose,’”’ said Goddard, coming from the 
window, ‘“‘ suppose she is curious, and opens it before you 
die ?”’ 

‘We must chance that,’’ said Hannah, shrugging her 
shoulders ; “‘ but I don’t think she will. I sealed it up with 
sealing-wax, with a mark on it.”’ 

*“* She might open it and say nothing about persisted 
her master. 

An unwholesome grin spread slowly over Hannah’s 
features. ‘‘ I should know it soon enough,”’ she declared, 
boisterously, ‘‘ and so would other people. Lord ! there 
would be an upset ! Chidham would have something to talk 
about for once. We should be in the paper—both of us.” 

Goddard forced a smile. “ Dear me !”’ he said, gently. 
‘* Your pen seems to be a dangerous weapon, Hannah, but 
I hope that the need to open it will not happen for another 
fifty years. You look well and strong.” 

The woman nodded. “‘ I don’t take up.my troubles before 
they come,”’ she said, with a satisfied air ; “‘ but there’s no 
harm in trying to prevent them coming. Prevention is 
better than cure.” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” said her master ; “‘ and, by the way, there’s 
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no need for this little financial arrangement to be known by 
anybody else. I might become unpopular with my neigh- 
bours for setting a bad example. Of course, I am giving you 
this sum because I really think you are worth it.” 

** T’m sure you do,’’ said Hannah. ‘‘ I’m not sure I ain’t 
worth more, but this’ll do to go on with. I shall get a girl for 
less than we are paying Milly, and that’ll be another little 
bit extra for me.”’ 

* Certainly,’’ said Goddard, and smiled again. 

** Come to think of it,’ said Hannah, pausing at the door, 
** T ain’t sure I shall get anybody else ; then there’ll be more 
than ever for me. If I do the work I might as well have the 
moncy.”’ 

Her master nodded, and, left to himself, sat down to 
think out a position which was as intolerable as it was 
dangerous. At a great risk he had escaped from the dominion 
of one woman only to fall, bound and helpless, into the 
hands of another. However vague and unconvincing the 
suspicions of Hannah might be, they would be sufficient. 
Evidence could be unearthed. Cold with fear one moment, 
and hot with fury the next, he sought in vain for some 
avenue of escape. It was his brain against that of a cunning, 
illiterate fool ; a fool whose malicious stupidity only added 
to his danger. And she drank. With largely increased wages 
she would drink more and his very life might depend upon 
a hiccuped boast. It was clear that she was enjoying her 
supremacy ; later on her vanity would urge her to display 
it before others. He might have to obey the crack of her 
whip before witnesses, and that would cut off all possibility 
of escape. 

He sat with his head in his hands. There must be a way 
out and he must find it. Soon. He must find it before gossip 
began ; before the changed position of master and servant 
lent colour to her story when that story became known. 
Shaking with fury, he thought of her lean, ugly throat and 
the joy of choking her life out with his fingers. He started 
suddenly, and took a quick breath. No, not fingers—a rope. 
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Bright and cheerful outside and with his friends, in the 
house he was quiet and submissive. Milly had gone, and, if 
the service was poorer and the rooms neglected, he gave no 
sign. If a bell remained unanswered he made no complaint, 
and to studied insolence turned the other cheek of polite- 
ness. When at this tribute to her power the woman smiled, 
he smiled in return. A smile which, for all its disarming 
softness, left her vaguely uneasy. 

“I’m not afraid of you,” she said once, with a menacing 
air. 

* I hope not,’”’ said Goddard in a slightly surprised voice. 

*“‘ Some people might be, but I’m not,”’ she declared. “ If 
anything happened to me——” 

** Nothing could happen to such a careful woman as you 
are,’’ he said, smiling again. “‘ You ought to live to ninety— 
with luck.”’ 

It was clear to him that the situation was getting on his 
nerves. Unremembered but terrible dreams haunted his 
sleep. Dreams in which some great, inevitable disaster was 
always pressing upon him, although he could never discover 
what it was. Each morning he awoke unrefreshed to face 
another day of torment. He could not meet the woman’s 
eyes for fear of revealing the threat that was in his own. 

Delay was dangerous and foolish. He had thought out 
every move in that contest of wits which was to remove the 
shadow of the rope from his own neck and place it about 
that of the woman. There was a little risk, but the stake 
was a big one. He had but to set the ball rolling and others 
would keep it on its course. It was time to act. 

He came in a little jaded from his afternoon walk, and 
left his tea untouched. He ate but little dinner, and, sitting 
hunched up over the fire, told the woman that he had taken 
a slight chill. Her concern, he felt grimly, might have been 
greater if she had known the cause. 

He was no better next day, and after lunch called in to 
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consult his doctor. He left with a clean bill of health except 
for a slight digestive derangement, the remedy for which he 
took away with him in a bottle. For two days he swallowed 
one tablespoonful three times a day in water, without 
result, then he took to his bed. 

‘‘ A day or two in bed won’t hurt you,”’ said the doctor. 
** Show me that tongue of yours again.”’ 

‘* But what is the matter with me, Roberts? ”’ inquired 
the patient. 

The doctor pondered. “ Nothing to trouble about— 
nerves a bit wrong—digestion a little bit impaired. You’ll 
be all right in a day or two.”’ 

Goddard nodded. So far, so good ; Roberts had not out- 
lived his usefulness. He smiled grimly after the doctor had 
left at the surprise he was preparing for him. A little rough 
on Roberts and his professional reputation, perhaps, but 
these things could not be avoided. 

He lay back and visualised the programme. A day or two 
longer, getting gradually worse, then a little sickness. 
After that a nervous, somewhat shamefaced patient hinting 
at things. His food had a queer taste—he felt worse after 
taking it ; he knew it was ridiculous, still—there was some 
of his beef-tea he had put aside, perhaps the doctor would 
like to examine it? and the medicine? Secretions too; 
perhaps he would like to see those ? 

Propped on his elbow, he stared fixedly at the wall. 
There would be a trace—a faint trace—of arsenic in the 
secretions. There would be more than a trace in the other 
things. An attempt to poison him would be clearly indi- 
cated, and—his wife’s symptoms had resembled his own— 
let Hannah get out of the web he was spinning if she could. 
As for the letter she had threatened him with, let her 
produce it ; it could only recoil upon herself. Fifty letters 
could not save her from the doom he was preparing for her. 
Tt was her life or his, and he would show no mercy. 
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For three days he doctored himself with sedulous care, 
watching himself anxiously the while. His nerve was going 
and he knew it. Before him was the strain of the discovery, 
the arrest, and the trial. The gruesome business of his wife’s 
death. A long business. He would wait no longer, and he 
would open the proceedings with dramatic suddenness. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock at night when he 
rang his bell, and it was not until he had rung four times 
that he heard the heavy steps of Hannah mounting the 
stairs. 

“What d’you want?’ she demanded, standing in the 
doorway. 

** I’m very ill,’ he said, gasping. ‘“‘ Run for the doctor. 
Quick !”’ 

The woman stared at him in genuine amazement. 
“‘'What, at this time o’ night?’ she exclaimed. “ Not 
likely.”’ 

‘* [’m dying ! ’’ said Goddard in a broken voice. 

‘“* Not you,’’ she said, roughly. ‘‘ You’ll be better in the 
mo ad 

** I’m dying,”’ he repeated. “‘ Go—for—the—doctor.”’ 

The woman hesitated. The rain beat in heavy squalls 
against the window, and the doctor’s house was a mile 
distant on the lonely road. She glanced at the figure on 
the bed. 

‘* I should catch my death o’ cold,”’ she grumbled. 

She stood, sullenly regarding him. He certainly looked 
very ill, and his death would by no means benefit her. She 
listened, scowling, to the wind and the rain. 

** All right,’ she said at last, and went noisily from the 
room. 

His face set in a mirthless smile, he heard her bustling 
about below. The front-door slammed violently and he was 
alone. 

He waited for a few minutes and then, getting out of 
bed, put on his dressing-gown and set about his prepara- 
tions. With a steady hand he added a little white powder 
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to the remains of his beef-tea and to the contents of his 
bottle of medicine. He stood listening a moment at some 
faint sound from below, and, having satisfied himself, lit a 
candle and made his way to Hannah’s room. For a space he 
stood irresolute, looking about him. Then he opened one of 
the drawers and, placing the broken packet of powder under 
a pile of clothing at the back, made his way back to bed. 

He was disturbed to find that he was trembling with 
excitement and nervousness. He longed for tobacco, but 
that was impossible. To reassure himself he began to re- 
hearse his conversation with the doctor, and again he 
thought over every possible complication. The scene with 
the woman would be terrible ; he would have to be too ill 
to take any part in it. The less he said the better. Others 
would do all that was necessary. 

He lay for a long time listening to the sound of the wind 
and the rain. Inside, the house seemed unusually quiet, 
and with an odd sensation he suddenly realised that it was 
the first time he had been alone in it since his wife’s death. 
He remembered that she would have to be disturbed. 
The thought was unwelcome. He did not want her to be 
disturbed. Let the dead sleep. 

He sat up in bed and drew his watch from beneath the 
pillow. Hannah ought to have been back before ; in any 
case she could not be long now. At any moment he might 
hear her key in the lock. He lay down again and reminded 
himself that things were shaping well. He had shaped 
them, and some of the satisfaction of the artist was his. 

The silence was oppressive. The house seemed to be 
listening, waiting. He looked at his watch again and won- 
dered, with a curse, what had happened to the woman. It 
was clear that the doctor must be out, but that was no reason 
for her delay. It was close on midnight, and the atmosphere 
of the house seemed in some strange fashion to be brooding 
and hostile. 

In a lull in the wind he thought he heard footsteps 
outside, and his face cleared as he sat up listening for the 
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sound of the key in the door below. In another moment the 
woman would be in the house and the fears engendered by 
a disordered fancy would have flown. The sound of the steps 
had ceased, but he could hear no sound of entrance. Until 
all hope had gone, he sat listening. He was certain he had 
heard footsteps. Whose ? 

Trembling and haggard he sat waiting, assailed by a crowd 
of murmuring fears. One whispered that he had failed and 
would have to pay the penalty of failing ; that he had 
gambled with Death and lost. 

By a strong effort he fought down these fancies and, 
closing his eyes, tried to compose himself to rest. It was 
evident now that the doctor was out and that Hannah was 
waiting to return with him in his car. He was frightening 
himself for nothing. At any moment he might hear the 
sound of their arrival. 

He heard something else, and, sitting up suddenly, tried 
to think what it was and what had caused it. It was a very 
faint sound—stealthy. Holding his breath, he waited for it 
to be repeated. He heard it again, the mere ghost of a 
sound—the whisper of a sound, but significant as most 
whispers are. 

He wiped his brow with his sleeve and told himself firmly 
that it was nerves, and nothing but nerves ; but, against his 
will, he still listened. He fancied now that the sound came 
from his wife’s room, the other side of the landing. It 
increased in loudness and became more insistent, but with 
his eyes fixed on the door of his room he still kept himself 
in hand, and tried to listen instead to the wind and the 
rain. 

For a time he heard nothing but that. Then there came 
a scraping, scurrying noise from his wife’s room, and a 
sudden, terrific crash. 

With a loud scream his nerve broke, and springing from 
the bed he sped downstairs and, flinging open the front- 
door, dashed into the night. The door, caught by the wind, 
slammed behind him. 
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With his hand holding the garden gate open, ready for 
further flight, he stood sobbing for breath. His bare feet 
were bruised and the rain was very cold, but he took no 
heed. Then he ran a little way along the road and stood for 
some time, hoping and listening. 

He came back slowly. The wind was bitter and he was 
soaked to the skin. In desperation he made his way back to 
the house, only to find the door closed. The porch gave a 
little protection from the rain, but none from the wind, and, 
shaking in every limb, he leaned in abject misery against 
the door. He pulled himself together after a time and 
stumbled round to the back-door. Locked ! And all the 
lower windows were shuttered. He made his way back to 
the porch and, crouching there in hopeless misery, waited 
for the woman to return. 


IV 


He had a dim memory when he awoke of somebody 
questioning him, and then of being half-pushed, half- 
carried upstairs to bed. There was something wrong with 
his head and his chest and he was trembling violently, and 
very cold. Somebody was speaking. 

‘You must have taken leave of your senses,”’ said the 
voice of Hannah. “ I thought you were dead.” 

He forced his eyes to open. “ Doctor,’’ he muttered, 
** doctor.”’ 

** Out on a bad case,”’ said Hannah. “ I waited till I was 
tired of waiting, and then came along. Good thing for you I 
did. He’ll be round first thing this morning. He ought to 
be here now.”’ 

She bustled about, tidying up the room, his leaden eyes 
following her as she collected the beef-tea and other things 
on a tray and carried them out. 

* Nice thing I did yesterday,’’ she remarked, as she came 
back. “‘ Left the missus’s bedroom window open. When I 
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opened the door this morning I found that beautiful Chippi- 
dale glass of hers had blown off the table and smashed to 
pieces. Did you hear it ? ”’ 

Goddard made no reply. In a confused fashion he was 
trying to think. Accident or not, the fall of the glass had 
served its purpose. Were there such things as accidents ? 
Or was Life a puzzle—a puzzle into which every piece was 
made to fit? Fear and the wind . . . no: conscience and 
the wind .. . had saved the woman. He must get the 
powder back from her drawer .. . before she discovered it 
and denounced him, The medicine . . . he must remember 
not to take it.... 

He was very ill, seriously ill. He must have taken a chill 
owing to that panic flight into the garden. Why didn’t the 
doctor come ? He had come... at last . . . he was doing 
something to his chest... it was cold.... 

Again... the doctor... there was something he wanted 
to tell him .. . Hannah and a powder . . . what was it ? 

Later on he remembered, together with other things that 
he had hoped to forget. He lay watching an endless proces- 
sion of memories, broken at times by a glance at the doctor, 
the nurse, and Hannah, who were all standing near the 
bed regarding him. They had been there a long time, and 
they were all very quiet. The last time he looked at Hannah 
was the first time for months that he had looked at her 
without loathing and hatred. Then he knew that he was 


dying. 


M. R. James 
THE DIARY OF MR. POYNTER 


fron A Tuin Guost AND OTHERS 
Arnold, 1919 


The sale-room of an old and famous firm of book auc- 
tioneers in London is, of course, a great meeting-place 
for collectors, librarians, dealers : not only when an auction 
is in progress, but perhaps even more notably when books 
that are coming on for sale are upon view. It was in such 
a sale-room that the remarkableseries of events began which 
were detailed to me not many months ago by the person 
whom they principally affected, namely, Mr. James Denton, 
M.A., F.S.A., etc., etc., sometime of Trinity Hall, now, or 
lately, of Rendcomb Manor in the county of Warwick. 

He, on a certain spring day not many years since, was 
in London for a few days upon business connected princi- 
pally with the furnishing of the house which he had just 
finished building at Rendcomb. It may be a disappoint- 
ment to you to learn that Rendcomb Manor was new ; that 
I cannot help. There had, no doubt, been an old house ; 
but it was not remarkable for beauty or interest. Even had 
it been, neither beauty nor interest would have enabled it 
to resist the disastrous fire which about a couple of years 
before the date of my story had razed it to the ground. I 
am glad to say that all that was most valuable in it had 
been saved, and that it was fully insured. So that it was 
with a comparatively light heart that Mr. Denton was able 
to face the task of building a new and considerably more 
convenient dwelling for himself and his aunt who con- 
stituted his whole ménage. 

Being in London, with time on his hands, and not far 
from the sale-room at which I have obscurely hinted, Mr. 
Denton thought that he would spend an hour there upon 
the chance of finding, among that portion of the famous 
Thomas collection of MSS., which he knew to be then on 
view, something bearing upon the history or topography 
of his part of Warwickshire. 
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He turned in accordingly, purchased a catalogue and 
ascended to the sale-room, where, as usual, the books were 
disposed in cases and some laid out upon the long tables. 
At the shelves, or sitting about at the tables, were figures, 
many of whom were familiar to him. He exchanged nods and 
greetings with several, and then settled down to examine his 
catalogue and note likely items. He had made good progress 
through about two hundred of the five hundred lots— 
every now and then rising to take a volume from the shelf 
and give it a cursory glance—when a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and he looked up. His interrupter was one of 
those intelligent men with a pointed beard and a flannel 
shirt, of whom the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
was, it seems to me, very prolific. 

It is no part of my plan to repeat the whole conversation 
which ensued between the two. I must content myself with 
stating that it largely referred to common acquaintances, 
e.g., to the nephew of Mr. Denton’s friend who had recently 
married and settled in Chelsea, to the sister-in-law of 
Mr. Denton’s friend who had been seriously indisposed, 
but was now better, and to a piece of china which Mr. 
Denton’s friend had purchased some months before at a 
price much below its true value. From which you will 
rightly infer that the conversation was rather in the nature 
of a monologue. In due time, however, the friend bethought 
himself that Mr. Denton was there for a purpose, and said 
he, ‘“‘ What are you looking out for in particular ? I don’t 
think there’s much in this lot.” ‘“‘ Why, I thought there 
might be some Warwickshire collections, but I don’t see 
anything under Warwick in the catalogue.” “‘ No, appar- 
ently not,” said the friend. ‘‘ All the same, I believe I 
noticed something like a Warwickshire diary. What was 
the name again? Drayton? Potter? Painter—either a P 
or a D, I feel sure.” He turned over the leaves quickly. 
“Yes, here it is. Poynter. Lot 486. That might interest 
you. There are the books, I think : out on the table. Some 
one has been looking at them. Well, I must be getting on. 
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Good-bye, you'll look us up, won’t you? Couldn’t you 
come this afternoon ? we've got a little music about four. 
Well, then, when you’re next in town.”’ He went off. Mr. 
Denton looked at his watch and found to his confusion that 
he could spare no more than a moment before retrieving 
his luggage and going for the train. The moment was just 
enough to show him that there were four largish volumes 
of the diary—that it concerned the years about 1710, and 
that there seemed to be a good many insertions in it of 
various kinds. It seemed quite worth while to leave a com- 
mission of five and twenty pounds for it, and this he was 
able to do, for his usual agent entered the room as he was 
on the point of leaving it. 

That evening he rejoined his aunt at their temporary 
abode, which was a small dower-house not many hundred 
yards from the Manor. On the following morning the two 
resumed a discussion that had now lasted for some weeks 
as to the equipment of the new house. Mr. Denton laid 
before his relative a statement of the results of his visit to 
town—particulars of carpets, of chairs, of wardrobes, and 
of bedroom china. “‘ Yes, dear,” said his aunt, “‘ but I don’t 
see any chintzes here. Did you go to ?” Mr. Denton 
stamped on the floor (where else, indeed, could he have 
stamped ?). “Oh dear, oh dear,” he said, ‘“ the one thing 
I missed. I am sorry. The fact is I was on my way there and 
I happened to be passing Robins’s.” His aunt threw up 
her hands. “‘ Robins’s ! Then the next thing will be another 
parcel of horrible old books at some outrageous price. I do 
think, James, when I am taking all this trouble for you, you 
might contrive to remember the one or two things which I 
specially begged you to see after. It’s not as if I was asking 
it for myself. I don’t know whether you think I get any 
pleasure out of it, but if so I can assure you it’s very much 
the reverse. The thought and worry and trouble I have 
over it you have no idea of, and you have simply to go to the 
shops and order the things.”” Mr. Denton interposed a moan 
of penitence. “Oh, aunt-——-’’ “ Yes, that’s all very well, 
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dear, and I don’t want to speak sharply, but you must know 
how very annoying it is : particularly as it delays the whole 
of our business for I can’t tell how long : here is Wednesday 
—the Simpsons come to-morrow, and you can’t leave 
them. Then on Saturday we have friends, as you know, 
coming for tennis. Yes, indeed, you spoke of asking them 
yourself, but, of course, I had to write the notes, and it is 
ridiculous, James, to look like that. We must occasionally 
be civil to our neighbours : you wouldn’t like to have it said 
we were perfect bears. What was I saying ? Well, anyhow 
it comes to this, that it must be Thursday in next week at 
least, before you can go to town again, and until we have 
decided upon the chintzes it is impossible to settle upon one 
single other thing.” 

Mr. Denton ventured to suggest that as the paint and 
wallpapers had been dealt with, this was too severe a view : 
but this his aunt was not prepared to admit at the moment. 
Nor, indeed, was there any proposition he could have 
advanced which she would have found herself able to 
accept. However, as the day went on, she receded a little 
from this position: examined with lessening disfavour 
the samples and price lists submitted by her nephew, and 
even in some cases gave a qualified approval to his choice. 

As for him, he was naturally somewhat dashed by the 
consciousness of duty unfulfilled, but more so by the pros- 
pect of a lawn-tennis party, which, though an inevitable 
evil in August, he had thought there was no occasion to 
fear in May. But he was to some extent cheered by the 
arrival on the Friday morning of an intimation that he had 
secured at the price of £12 10s. the four volumes of Poynter’s 
manuscript diary, and still more by the arrival on the next 
morning of the diary itself. 

The necessity of taking Mr. and Mrs. Simpson for a drive 
in the car on Saturday morning and of attending to his 
neighbours and guests that afternoon prevented him from 
doing more than open the parcel until the party had retired 
to bed on the Saturday night. It was then that he made 
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certain of the fact, which he had before only suspected, 
that he had indeed acquired the diary of Mr. William 
Poynter, Squire of Acrington (about four miles from his 
own parish)—that same Poynter who was for a time a 
member of the circle of Oxford antiquaries, the centre of 
which was Thomas Hearne, and with whom Hearne seems 
ultimately to have quarrelled—a not uncommon episode in 
the career of that excellent man. As is the case with Hearne’s 
own collections, the diary of Poynter contained a good many 
notes from printed books, descriptions of coins and other 
antiquities that had been brought to his notice, and drafts 
of letters on these subjects, besides the chronicle of everyday 
events. The description in the sale-catalogue had given 
Mr. Denton no idea of the amount of interest which seemed 
to lie in the book, and he sat up reading in the first of the 
four volumes until a reprehensibly late hour. 

On the Sunday morning, after church, his aunt came 
into the study and was diverted from what she had been 
going to say to him by the sight of the four brown leather 
quartos on the table. ‘‘ What are these ? ”’ she said suspici- 
ously. ‘‘ New, aren’t they ? Oh ! are these the things that 
made you forget my chintzes? I thought so. Disgusting. 
What did you give for them, I should like to know ? Over 
Ten Pounds ? James, it is really sinful. Well, if you have 
money to throw away on this kind of thing, there can be 
no reason why you should not subscribe—and subscribe 
handsomely—to my anti-Vivisection League. There is not, 
indeed, James, and I shall be very seriously annoyed if—— 
Who did you say wrote them ? Old Mr Poynter, of Acring- 
ton? Well, of course, there is some interest in getting 
together old papers about this neighbourhood. But Ten 
Pounds !”’ She picked up one of the volumes—not that 
which her nephew had been reading—and opened it at 
random, dashing it to the floor the next instant with a cry 
of disgust as an earwig fell from between the pages. Mr. 
Denton picked it up with a smothered expletive and said, 
** Poor book ! I think you’re rather hard on Mr. Poynter.” 
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“Was I, my dear? I beg his pardon, but you know I 
cannot abide those horrid creatures. Let me see if I’ve 
done any mischief.” “‘ No, I think all’s well : but look here 
what you’ve opened him on.” “ Dear me, yes, to be sure ! 
how very interesting. Do unpin it, James, and let me look 
at it.” 

It was a piece of patterned stuff about the size of the 
quarto page, to which it was fastened by an old-fashioned 
pin. James detached it and handed it to his aunt, carefully 
replacing the pin in the paper. 

Now, I do not know exactly what the fabric was ; but it 
had a design printed upon it, which completely fascinated 
Miss Denton. She went into raptures over it, held it against 
the wall, made James do the same, that she might retire to 
contemplate it from a distance : then pored over it at close 
quarters, and ended her examination by expressing in the 
warmest terms her appreciation of the taste of the ancient 
Mr. Poynter who had had the happy idea of preserving this 
sample in his diary. “ It is a most charming pattern,”’ she 
said, “‘ and remarkable too. Look, James, how delightfully 
the lines ripple. It reminds one of hair, very much, doesn’t 
it. And then these knots of ribbon at intervals. They give 
just the relief of colour that is wanted. I wonder aes | 
was going to say,” said James with deference, ‘“‘ I wonder 
if it would cost much to have it copied for our curtains.” 
‘* Copied ? how could you have it copied, James ? ”’ “* Well, 
I don’t know the details, but I suppose that is a printed 
pattern, and that you could have a block cut from it in 
wood or metal.” “ Now, really, that is a capital idea, 
James. I am almost inclined to be glad that you were so— 
that you forgot the chintzes on Monday. At any rate, Pll 
promise to forgive and forget if you get this lovely old thing 
copied. No one will have anything in the least like it, and 
mind, James, we won’t allow it to be sold. Now I must go, 
and I’ve totally forgotten what it was I came in to say : 
never mind, it'll keep.” 

After his aunt had gone James Denton devoted a few 
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minutes to examining the pattern more closely than he had 
yet had a chance of doing. He was puzzled to think why 
it should have struck Miss Denton so forcibly. It seemed to 
him not specially remarkable or pretty. No doubt it was 
suitable enough for a curtain pattern : it ran in vertical 
bands, and there was some indication that these were in- 
tended to converge at the top. She was right, too, in think- 
ing that these main bands resembled rippling—almost 
curling—tresses of hair. Well, the main thing was to find 
out by means of trade directories, or otherwise, what firm 
would undertake the reproduction of an old pattern of this 
kind. Not to delay the reader over this portion of the story, 
a list of likely names was made out, and Mr. Denton fixed 
a day for calling on them, or some of them, with his sample. 

The first two visits which he paid were unsuccessful : but 
there is luck in odd numbers. The firm in Bermondsey which 
was third on his list was accustomed to handling this line. 
The evidence they were able to produce justified their 
being entrusted with the job. ‘‘ Our Mr. Cattell”? took a 
fervent personal interest in it. “‘ It’s ’eartrending, isn’t it, 
sir,’’ he said, “to picture the quantity of reelly lovely 
medeevial stuff of this kind that lays wellnigh unnoticed in 
many of our residential country ’ouses : much of it in peril, 
I take it, of being cast aside as so much rubbish. What is 
it Shakespeare says—unconsidered trifles. Ah, I often say 
he ’as a word for us all, sir. I say Shakespeare, but I’m 
well aware all don’t ’old with me there—I ’ad something 
of an upset the other day when a gentleman came in—a 
titled man, too, he was, and I think he told me he’d wrote 
on the topic, and I ’appened to cite out something about 
*Ercules and the painted cloth. Dear me, you never see such 
a pother. But as to this, what you’ve kindly confided to us, 
it’s a piece of work we shall take a reel enthusiasm in achiev- 
ing it out to the very best of our ability. What man ’as done, 
as I was observing only a few weeks back to another 
esteemed client, man can do, and in three to four weeks’ 
time, all being well, we shall ’ope to lay before you evidence 
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to that effect, sir. Take the address, Mr. ’Iggins, if you please.” 

Such was the general drift of Mr. Cattell’s observations 
on the occasion of his first interview with Mr. Denton. 
About a month later, being advised that some samples were 
ready for his inspection, Mr. Denton met him again, and 
had, it seems, reason to be satisfied with the faithfulness of 
the reproduction of the design. It had been finished off at 
the top in accordance with the indication I mentioned, so 
that the vertical bands joined. But something still needed 
to be done in the way of matching the colour of the original. 
Mr. Cattell had suggestions of a technical kind to offer, 
with which I'need not trouble you. He had also views as to 
the general desirability of the pattern which were vaguely 
adverse. “ You say you don’t wish this to be supplied 
excepting to personal friends equipped with a authorisation 
from yourself, sir. It shall be done. I quite understand your 
wish to keep it exclusive : lends a catchit, does it not, to 
the suite ? What’s every man’s, it’s been said, is no man’s.’ 

** Do you think it would be popular if it were generally 
obtainable ? ” asked Mr. Denton. 

* I ’ardly think it, sir,” said Cattell, pensively clasping his 
beard. “‘ I ’ardly think it. Not popular : it wasn’t popular 
with the man that cut the block, was it, Mr. "Iggins ? ” 

** Did he find it a difficult job ? ” 

** He’d no call to do so, sir; but the fact is that the 
artistic temperament—and our men are artists, sir, every 
man of them—true artists as much as many that the world 
styles by that term—it’s apt to take some strange ’ardly 
accountable likes or dislikes, and here was an example. 
The twice or thrice that I went to inspect his progress : 
language I could understand, for that’s ’abitual to him, but 
reel distaste for what I should call a dainty enough thing, 
I did not, nor am I now able to fathom. It seemed,” said 
Mr. Cattell, looking narrowly upon Mr. Denton, “ as if the 
man scented something almost Hevil in the design.” 

** Indeed ? did he tell you so ? I can’t say I see anything 
sinister in it myself.” 
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** Neether can I, sir. In fact I said as much. ‘ Come, 
Gatwick,’ I said, ‘ what’s to do here? What’s the reason 
of your prejudice—for I can call it no more than that?’ 
But, no! no explanation was forthcoming. And I was 
merely reduced, as I am now, to a shrug of the shoulders, 
and a cut bono. However, here it is,”? and with that the 
technical side of the question came to the front again. 

The matching of the colours for the background, the 
hem, and the knots of ribbon was by far the longest part 
of the business, and necessitated many sendings to and fro 
of the original pattern and of new samples. During part of 
August and September, too, the Dentons were away from 
the Manor. So that it was not until October was well in 
that a sufficient quantity of the stuff had been manufac- 
tured to furnish curtains for the three or four bedrooms 
which were to be fitted up with it. 

On the feast of Simon and Jude the aunt and nephew 
returned from a short visit to find all completed, and their 
satisfaction at the general effect was great. The new cur- 
tains, in particular, agreed to admiration with their sur- 
roundings. When Mr. Denton was dressing for dinner, and 
took stock of his room, in which there was a large amount 
of the chintz displayed, he congratulated himself over and 
over again on the luck which had first made him forget his 
aunt’s commission and had then put into his hands this 
extremely effective means of remedying his mistake. The 
pattern was, as he said at dinner, so restful and yet so far 
from being dull. And Miss Denton—who, by the way, had 
none of the stuff in her own room—was much disposed to 
agree with him. 

At breakfast next morning he was induced to qualify his 
satisfaction to some extent—but very slightly. “ There is 
one thing I rather regret,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we allowed them 
to join up the vertical bands of the pattern at the top. I 
think it would have been better to leave that alone.” 

*“* Oh ?” said his aunt interrogatively. 

“Yes : as I was reading in bed last night they kept 
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catching my eye rather. That is, I found myself looking 
across at them every now and then. There was an effect as if 
some one kept peeping out between the curtains in one place 
or another, where there was no edge, and I think that was 
due to the joining up of the bands at the top. The only 
other thing that troubled me was the wind.” 

* Why, I thought it was a perfectly still night.” 

** Perhaps it was only on my side of the house, but there 
was enough to sway my curtains and rustle them more 
than I wanted.” 

That night a bachelor friend of James Denton’s came to 
stay, and was lodged in a room on the same floor as his host, 
butat the end ofa long passage, halfway down which wasa red 
baize door, put there to cut off the draughtand intercept noise. 

The party of three had separated. Miss Denton a good 
first, the two men at about eleven. James Denton, not yet 
inclined for bed, sat him down in an arm-chair and read 
for a time. Then he dozed, and then he woke, and be- 
thought himself that his brown spaniel, which ordinarily 
slept in his room, had not come upstairs with him. Then he 
thought he was mistaken : for happening to move his hand 
which hung down over the arm of the chair within a few 
inches of the floor, he felt on the back of it just the slightest 
touch of a surface of hair, and stretching it out in that 
direction he stroked and patted a rounded something. But 
the feel of it, and still more the fact that instead of a respon- 
sive movement, absolute stillness greeted his touch, made 
him look over the arm. What he had been touching rose to 
meet him. It was in the attitude of one that had crept along 
the floor on its belly, and it was, so far as could be collected, 
a human figure. But of the face which was now rising to 
within a few inches of his own no feature was discernible, 
only hair. Shapeless as it was, there was about it so horrible 
an air of menace that as he bounded from his chair and 
rushed from the room he heard himself moaning with fear : 
and doubtless he did right to fly. As he dashed into the 
baize door that cut the passage in two, and—forgetting that 
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it opened towards him—beat against it with all the force 
in him, he felt a soft ineffectual tearing at his back which, 
all the same, seemed to be growing in power, as if the hand, 
or whatever worse than a hand was there, were becoming 
more material as the pursuer’s rage was more concentrated. 
Then he remembered the trick of the door—he got it open 
—he shut it behind him—he gained his friend’s room, and 
that is all we need know. 

It seems curious that, during all the time that had 
elapsed since the purchase of Poynter’s diary, James 
Denton should not have sought an explanation of the 
presence of the pattern that had been pinned into it. Well, 
he had read the diary through without finding it mentioned, 
and had concluded that there was nothing to be said. But, 
on leaving Rendcomb Manor (he did not know whether 
for good), as he naturally insisted upon doing on the day 
after experiencing the horror I have tried to put into words, 
he took the diary with him. And at his seaside lodgings he 
examined more narrowly the portion whence the pattern 
had been taken. What he remembered having suspected 
about it turned out to be correct. Two or three leaves were 
pasted together, but written upon, as was patent when they 
were held up to the light. They yielded easily to steaming, 
for the paste had lost much of its strength, and they con- 
tained something relevant to the pattern. 

The entry was made in 1707. 


“* Old Mr. Casbury, of Acrington, told me this day much 
of young Sir Everard Charlett, whom he remember’d 
Commoner of University College, and thought was of the 
same Family as Dr. Arthur Charlett, now master of y® Coll. 
This Charlett was a personable young gent., but a loose 
atheistical companion, and a great Lifter, as they then 
call’d the hard drinkers, and for what I know do so now. 
He was noted, and subject to several censures at different 
times for his extravagancies : and if the full history of his 
debaucheries had bin known, no doubt would have been 
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expell’d y°® Coll., supposing that no interest had been 
imploy’d on his behalf, of which Mr. Casbury had some 
suspicion. He was a very beautiful person, and constantly 
wore his own Hair, which was very abundant, from which, 
and his loose way of living, the cant name for him was 
Absalom, and he was accustom’d to say that indeed he 
believ’d he had shortened old David’s days, meaning his 
father, Sir Job Charlett, an old worthy cavalier. 

*“* Note that Mr. Casbury said that he remembers not 
the year of Sir Everard Charlett’s death, but it was 1692 
or 3. He died suddenly in October. [Several lines describ- 
ing his unpleasant habits and reputed delinquencies are 
omitted.] Having seen him in such topping spirits the night 
before Mr.Casbury was amaz’d when helearn’d the death. He 
was found in the town ditch, the hair as was said pluck’d 
clean off his head. Most bells in Oxford rung out for him, 
being a nobleman, and he was buried next night in St. 
Peter’s in the East. But two years after, being to be moved 
to his country estate by his successor, it was said the coffin, 
breaking by mischance, proved quite full of Hair : which 
sounds fabulous, but yet I believe precedents are upon 
record, asin Dr. Plot’s History of Staffordshire. 

‘* His chambers being afterwards stripp’d, Mr. Casbury 
came by part of the hangings of it, which *twas said this 
Charlett had design’d expressly for a memoriall of his Hair, 
giving the Fellow that drew it a lock to work by, and the 
piece which I have fasten’d in here was parcel of the same, 
which Mr. Casbury gave to me. He said he believ’d there 
was a subtlety in the drawing, but had never discover’d it 
himself, nor much liked to pore upon it.”’ 


The money spent upon the curtains might as well have 
been thrown into the fire, as they were. Mr. Cattell’s 
comment upon what he heard of the story took the form 
of a quotation from Shakespeare. You may guess it without 
difficulty. It began with the words “ There are more 
things.” 


Cyril Landon 


“YOU’LL COME TO THE TREE 
IN THE END” 


Jrom THE Novet Macazine, 1931 


A thin, cold wind was blowing, and snow was beginning 
to fall along the Edgware Road. 

Jerry Snooks, gunman, late of Chicago, U.S.A., stopped 
his stolen car, leaving the engine running, and like a shadow 
stole swiftly across the pavement to the Post Office. 

A glance through the glazed door assured him that the 
place was empty of customers. 

Drawing his gun from his overcoat pocket, he slipped 
inside. 

““ Stick ’em up, sister !’’ he barked. 

Mechanically, like a marionette, the woman behind the 
post office counter raised her hands, a look of horror 
dawning in the eyes behind her pince-nez. If, for a brief 
moment she contemplated defiance of the order, the sight 
of the gun, now level with her nose, daunted her. 

Under the peaked cloth cap which partly veiled the 
gunman’s frog-like features, Jerry’s mind worked rapidly. 
He covered the small pile of Treasury notes under the grille 
with a slender hand. 

At the sight of the groping fingers, the postmistress, 
her fears for Government property overcoming her personal 
terror, screamed shrilly : 

** Laura ! Thieves ! Help!” 

They were her last words. 

The automatic exploded in thunder and, still holding 
her hands above her head, the woman staggered back against 
the wall, slithered down behind the counter and lay still. 

Impassively Jerry watched her dying tremors as he began 
to stuff the notes into his breast pocket. 

The door at the side of the counter was flung open 
and a young girl of about twenty rushed qut. For a moment 
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what filled her gaze seemed to numb her:; then, like a 
flash, and before Jerry could gain the open door, she had 
seized and hurled a heavy pewter inkpot. The missile 
caught the gunman beneath the right eye. For a brief 
instant he rocked on his heels, then fired again, saw the 
girl stagger against the counter, and the next moment 
was out in the street, the smoking automatic still clutched 
in his hand. 

The noise of the shots had not gone unnoticed, and 
already several people were running towards the. scene 
of Jerry Snooks’s first English hold-up. 

A rubicund-featured tradesman from a ieielibouring 
grocer’s shop was nearest to the gunman. Divining what 
had happened he jumped at the car as Jerry clambered 
in. 

The Chicago gunman stopped him with a bullet in the 
groin, and saw him fall heavily to the gutter. 

As the low gear screamed into action, the little Cowley 
was almost immediately lost in the gloom of the wintry 
afternoon. Jerry Snooks was away. 

More than once during the next few minutes he found 
himself being charged by heavy vehicles, and only escaped 
annihilation by a miracle as he wrenched the little car 
from under their radiators. Each time a shout from an 
infuriated driver came to his ears, he replied with a volley 
of obscene oaths as he charged back over to the proper side 
of the road. 

“To hell with their blasted autos!’ he muttered 
savagely, after another close shave. 

He wiped a striped handkerchief across the place where 
the pewter had struck him. It came away blood-stained. 

During the mad flight that followed, Jerry congratulated 
himself on his astutness in lifting the little car from a side 
street near Oxford Circus that morning. Expert in driving 
all kinds of motor conveyances, he had not taken long to 
master its simple mechanism. The English rule of. the 
road bothered him, but that was to be expected. 
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As he left the tramlines behind and turned on to the 
broad by-pass road, he glanced up at the leaden sky. It 
threatened a heavy fall of snow. 

From the beginning there had been no sign of a chase, 
and as he sped along at about forty miles an hour, his 
spirits rose with his good luck. The success which had 
attended this, his first hold-up in England, elated him. 
It was vastly encouraging. 

“¢ Judas !’’ he muttered, with a reflective grin as he 
changed gear to breast the hill which rose ahead, ‘‘ what 
a lot of boobs these Britishers are ! Must bring some of 
the boys over here next year. Easy pickings ! ”’ 

He chuckled gleefully as he viewed the nearly deserted 
white road which led to safety. 

His raid on the post office had been a sudden impulse 
spurred by the need of instant funds, so for the moment his 
future plans were indefinite. His immediate necessity 
was to put plenty of distance between himself and any 
possible pursuit from the scene of the hold-up. After that 
he would proceed to get rid of the car and complete his 
get-away in best Chicago fashion. 

His left hand patted the side pocket where lay the residue 
of a bottle of Scotch. Then his restless fingers felt the wad 
of notes in his breast pocket and his reptilian expression 
became a wide grin which exposed lavish gold fillings in 
both jaws. 

‘What a cinch !”’ he reflected. ‘“‘ Nobody here carries 
a rod. All one has to do is to walk in and say your piece 
and they hand you the dough. Gee ! ”’ 

It made him feel almost ashamed—like taking the pennies 
out of a kid’s money-box. And nobody raised a peep. 
Why, back in “‘ Chi.’’ by now half the bulls in town would 
have been shooting up the other half in their excitement. 

He drove swiftly against the falling snow. He was be- 
ginning to need a “ kick,’’ and his groping fingers fondled 
the little packet of white powder in his vest pocket. That 
was all right. He planned to hand himself a sniff as soon 
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as it was safe to call a halt. Jerry Snooks could not now do 
without the dope to which he had taken. It was more 
precious even than alcohol. 

Occasionally he glanced backward at the white road 
to London for a sight of pursuers. Nothing suspicious there. 
He pulled his coat collar closer round his throat and cursed 
the English climate. The train of thought recalled Pantelli, 
the little double-crossing Dago he had shot in the back 
less than a fortnight ago, and whose death had been the 
cause of Jerry’s sudden flight to place the ocean between 
himself and the Pantelli gang, who had sworn to put him 
** on the spot.”’ 

The wound beneath his eye burned hotly and a thin 
trickle of blood, now dried on his cheek, lent his expression 
an added evil. 

In the midst of his musings his carburettor began to 
splutter, and his speed slackened, warning him that petrol 
was running low in the tank. Leaning out of the car, he 
thumped the spare tin. It was empty. Time to ditch the 
bus. 

His black eyes ran over the common through which 
his road took him, to where, within a few hundred yards, 
sentinel-wise on a spread of snow-covered open space, 
stood five chestnut trees. There was the “ hide-up ”’ for 
the car. To leave it on the open road would bring the 
‘bulls’? on his track within an hour. 

In spasmodic jerks the car crept past the old inn at the 
cross-roads. There was not a soul in sight as it lurched 
over the uneven surface of the common, and a few moments 
later he had coaxed the Cowley beneath the five trees. 
They formed an almost perfect sanctuary. 

All round the little clearing beneath the heavy branches 
the driving snow had formed into sloping banks. The 
carburettor coughed loudly and finally. The engine 
died. Jerry Snooks had found shelter in the very nick of 
time. 

He got out, stretched his numbed limbs and looked 
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round. In all directions the place was a sheet of virgin 
white. The car, caked in thick snow, merged with the land- 
scape, and from the road, some few score yards away, 
was almost completely invisible in its covering. His track 
across the common was already covered with the falling 
flakes. 

Just a drink and a smoke and a shot of cocaine and Jerry 
Snooks decided he would be away again, this time on foot, 
across country as far as possible from the highway he had 
left. 

With a grunt of.satisfaction he pulled the bottle from 
his pocket and took a long swallow. Coughing, he repeated 
the action. Then, settling back in the car, he produced 
a packet of cigarettes and lit up. 

The whiskey had warmed and uplifted him, sent the 
blood coursing through his veins. Then he remembered 
the dope, took the packet from his pocket—hesitated. To 
his dismay, the supply was almost finished. 

He opened the paper, spread a thin line of the powder 
along his knuckle, and sniffed. His eyes narrowed. A surge 
of courage drove out the dread which had begun to steal 
over him. Then he drank again from the bottle, drained 
it, putting his loneliness to flight. 

. Staring out at the perpetual fall of snow-flakes, he felt 
soothed, indifferent. Soon he could hardly keep his eyes 
open. He slept. 

When he woke an hour later it was almost dark. He 
crawled from the car, chilled to the bone, groaning at the 
stiffness of his limbs. The ramparts of snow had grown 
steadily round him until the car was obscured from all 
prying eyes. 

Overhead it lay piled along the bare branches of the 
chestnut tress. The sight was eerie. He felt watched. Some- 
thing like stark terror clutched at his nerves. Try as he 
would, he could not move his gaze from the branches 
overhead. 

: * Stab me if it ain’t that bloody-minded Tiger Jerry, 
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ho ! ho ! And stab me agen if he ain’t been up to another 
of his murderin’ tricks, the young devil ! ”’ 

The gunman gazed upward from whence the chuckling 
voice seemed to come. Seated astride a large bough some 
ten feet above his head was the quaintest-looking apparition 
he had ever seen in his life. It was dressed in a garb, the 
like of which was entirely strange to his modern fancy. 

An old man crouched, jockey fashion, on the spreading 
snow-covered limb. He wore a long-skirted coat made of 
some material which had once been bright blue but was 
now rusty and faded. Below this protruded long, shabby 
leather boots, terminating in spurs. At the scraggy throat 
fluttered some kind of lace scarf over a spotted belcher 
neckerchief, and from a pocket of the coat peeped the butt 
of a huge, brass-mounted horse-pistol. 

His head was covered with a moth-eaten scratch wig, 
on which was perched a three-cornered hat ornamented 
with tarnished gold lace. 

But the features held Jerry’s gaze in a dreadful fascination. 
The face of the man in the tree, except for a difference in 
years and the black patch which concealed his right eye, 
was a facsimile of his own—Jerry Snooks as he might 
expect to be some thirty years hence ; the same crafty 
expression stamped on the same squab mould. It was 
a forbidding, lecherous likeness, and the fugitive marked 
it with a tremor as he stood staring up into the tree. 

“You murderin’ rogue! Come up and make the ac- 
quaintance of your great-great-great-grandfather,”’ cried 
the other with a rusty, throaty merriment as he brushed 
snow from the bough before him, and with a skinny fore- 
finger beckoned the gunman to mount. 

Scared, Jerry said nothing, but obeyed. Tilting his foot 
against a crevice in the trunk, he sprang, caught the limb, 
and swung himself upward. With a few scrambling move- 
ments he seated himself so that his knees almost pressed 
against the other’s shabby, mustard-hued riding breeches. 

‘What's the big idea ?’? he demanded as he wriggled 
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into a comfortable position on the broad bough. ‘‘ What 
did you say you were ? ”” 

** Yer great-great-great-grandfather,’’ replied the appari- 
tion. “‘ Look at me, young Jerry. Ain’t we as like as two 
peas ? 93 

He leaned forward to blink into the younger man’s eyes. 
The resemblance was startling, and as young Jerry gazed, 
he knew the old man spoke truly. The fear began to leave 
him. He had found someone on whom he could lean in this 
unfriendly land—so far away from Chicago and the boys. 

As his nerves steadied, he found his tongue. The older 
man’s expression restored to him some measure of the old- 
time bombast. His amazement at the sudden appearance 
began to evaporate. There was no doubt whatever in his 
mind as to the relationship. He proceeded to accept it 
as a matter of course. He felt an overwhelming desire for 
friendly converse with anyone. 

““ Gee ! It was like this, pop,’ he confided boastfully. 
*‘ I just did a bit of a job at a post office back at Edgware, 
somewhere outside the big city, and had to bump off a 
coupla skirts and a fat-headed guy who tried to stop me. 
When I got here the engine died on me. So here I am. 
See ? 39 

**I knows all about it,’’ admitted the old reprobate, 
chuckling. ‘* All we Snookses is alike—we comes to the tree 
at the end.” 

He twittered with malicious glee. 

‘* Whatja mean? Spill it!’? demanded young Jerry 
impatiently. ‘‘ Whatja mean by comin’ to the tree——’”’ 

His ancestor’s solitary eye gleamed balefully. 

** Look down there—what d’ye see ? ”’ 

Jerry followed the line of the pointing finger. In the 
snowy waste close by he saw what appeared to be a long- 
shaped mound which stood higher than the surrounding 
snow. 

** That’s my grave, and that’s where I lies until the Day 
of Judgment,”’ wheezed the other. 
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“You certainly are some liar!” grinned Jerry. “ Can 
the funny stuff. Be yourself, pop, and give us the dope 
without any whiskers on it.’’ 

The warmth of the liquor he had consumed was be- 
ginning to leave him. He beat his chilled fingers on his 
thighs and pulled his big coat closer. 

*“ Whatja mean ?’? he demanded again. 

“Ye never heard tell of Slippery Snooks, I’ll wager a 
hatful of shiners. That’s long afore your time, my young 
gallowsbird. Afore your father’s time—him that was 
lynched in the Americas. Or his father’s time—him that 
was transported to Botany Bay and was hanged for killing 
a warder. Oh, we’re a merry crowd, we Snooks! Ever 
since the first of us took to the road, the family motto’s 
been ‘ A short life and a merry one.’ And ’od rot me, lad, 
but I’d lived longer than any of ’em when I was due to ride 
backwards up Holborn Hill. But that never happened. 
>Cos why ? 

‘** Before we took to the High Toby the Snookses was 
respectable,”’ reminiscently confided the old rascal in the 
scratch wig. “‘ The first Jerry Snooks, my grand-dad, was 
a butcher, crony of Tom King and Turpin—two of the 
greatest gentlemen of the road that ever cried ‘ Stand 
and deliver !’ The butcher was a wag in his way. When- 
ever a traveller disappointed him with a shabby purse, 
remembering his old trade, he’d slit the fellow’s nose with 
his clasp-knife, Mohock fashion.’’ The narrator shook with 
glee at his tale. 

Young Jerry had begun to regard his companion warily. 
Something was not “all Jake ’’ here, but what it was he 
couldn’t fathom. What the hell was the old fool driving at, 
he pondered drowsily. 

Surreptitiously he extracted the little paper from his 
pocket, crammed the last of the white powder into his 
nostrils, and as the drug acted, felt wide awake. The other 
went on, unheeding : 

‘But I suppose my old father was, by and large, the 
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prime joker of all the Snookses. He was turned off at 
Tyburn, and when they came to ‘the tree,’ with the 
ordinary on his knees praying for his soul, he kicked him 
out of the cart and sent the topsman after him. How the 
erowd yelled ! Never was a man turned off amid such 
merriment. Ho! Ho!”’ 

Jerry’s vts-d-vis choked and wiped his rheumy eye on the 
frowsy belcher at his neck. 

Young Jerry was restless. This was all very well, but 
it didn’t get a guy anywhere. 

** What happened to you, pop ? ”’ he asked. 

The old highwayman’s features became darkly suffused, 
and the solitary eye flashed. 

“*Ah!” he croaked. ‘*‘ That was a bloody business. 
T’li tell you. Almost on the spot where you had your little 
turn-up I stopped the mail, one hundred and thirty years 
ago. Took a couple a purses and several rings, besides this 
box.’’ He dived into the pocket and produced a handsome 
gold snuff-box, richly ornamented with gems. “‘ As I was 
about to ride off, the guard, an old fool with a sheep’s 
face, fired his blunderbuss and missed handsomely. Then 
he snatched at my mask. I left him lying, a horrid mess, 
in the Edgware Road, after I’d given him the contents 
of both my snappers. 

** It was just such another day as this, and as I sat looking 
down at the old fool, I heard horsemen coming at a hard 
gallop. I knew two of ’em the moment I clapped eyes on 
°em—well, too, for, ’od rot me, I’d stopped ’em by moon- 
light more than once or twice. They were Sir Harry Framp- 
ton, whose father was J.P. for Aylesbury, my Lord of Win- 
chester, who had a seat at Berkhamsted, and two other 
riders, their servants. 

“* As they came up to the coach there was a great hulla- 
baloo. I didn’t wait, but put spurs to my nag, and the 
chase was on. Away we scampered, through Edgware, all 
along the lanes, through Watford they followed, halloo- 
ing like.maniacs. But my mare had the legs of ’em and 
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easily kept the four a matter of two hundred yards behind 
me. 

“ The snow was falling heavily, and I knew I could give 
*em the slip as soon as we came to Hemel Hempsted, where 
I had as snug a lair as there is in the whole of Hertfordshire. 
One or two riders I met on the road gave me plenty of 
room, I warrant you. It takes a brave man to stop a masked 
rider on a spirited nag. When they slowed, so did I ; when 
they pressed their hosses, I did the same. 

“Tl never forget that ride. Every once in a while. I 
waved me hand to encourage ’em’on, and each time one 
of ’°em sent a bullet winging after me. But the lead went 
wide every time. 

*‘ Something went wrong with Betsy as we came near to 
Hemel. She began to tire, and before I could slip aside into 
the little footpath which leads to the King’s Arms, where 
I had my crib, my lord and his friends were too close. So 
I had to go on, trusting to luck. As we came to the cross- 
roads at the Swan, back there ’’—he wagged a skinny hand 
towards the old inn young Jerry had noticed a little while 
before—‘‘ I decided to take to the moor. But, before I’d 
gone two hundred yards, Betsy puts her foot in a hole and 
down I goes. 

‘Roaring and swearing, the four of ’em came at me, 
and as I lay on the ground the two servants jumped from 
their nags and were at my throat. In spite of their masters 
yellin’ to ’°em to take me alive, the two rascals clubbed 
and clubbed again as I sprawled in the snow. Then my 
Lord Winchester dealt his fellow a buffet which sent him 
down like a stemmed ox, and Sir Harry did the like with 
his man. Presently they came to look at me, with their 
swords out. I thought they were going to gut me, and yells 
for mercy. 

“© * No, you bloody varlet,’ roars my lord, * death by the 
sword’s too good for such vermin. *Jis the tree for you, 
as certain as your name’s Jerry Snooks. I haven’t forgot 
that business at Hampstead two months back.”’ 
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** He and Sir Harry conferred together in a low tone, 
while their rascals, who had by now recovered, watched 
me with scowling eyes. 

“**J agree’ cries Sir Harry heartily. ‘ I’ve no time to 
waste, either. If we send him back to London by our fellows 
they'll probably cook his goose on the road, and that’d be 
robbing the topsman. Here and now,’ he cries impatiently, 
and looks about him. 

‘“<* The very thing ! Here, James—Charles.’ 

** The rascals approached. 

‘* * Hang the villain to that tree.’ 

“In a trice the fellows had whipped off my belcher, 
and one of ’em climbed the tree and made one end of the 
neckcloth fast. The other end was passed round my scrag 
as I sat beneath the bough on Betsy. Poor beast, she knew 
what was happening, for she trembled as she stood. 

** The gentlemen took snuff as they watched the business 
with merry eyes. 

“Presently my lord cries: ‘Say your prayers, Jerry 
Snooks.? When I didn’t answer, ‘No?’ he says. ‘ Well, 
then, don’t say ’em. God rest your wicked soul !’ and he 
slaps poor Betsy on the flank with his sword scabbard. She 
plunged forward and left me swinging.” 

“¢ Judas !”’ ejaculated his auditor, with fear gripping 
his vitals. “ But ad 

“* Exactly,’’ returned old Snooks, who evidently read his 
thoughts. “‘ So I comes in the end to ‘ the tree,’ like all the 
family. And now, here you are, my cully. I’ve rattled on 
too long about myself. Let’s talk of you. You’re in as nasty 
a mess as any of us iver was.”’ 

But young Jerry began to shake. The effects of the dope 
had begun their inevitable reaction. 

In his mind he had been vividly picturing the scene 
which old Jerry had been describing. Then he flitted mentally 
to his own adventure a few hours earlier. Again he saw the 
women and the tradesman lying dead, back at the little 
post office on the Edgware Road. 
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The old man watched him, a malicious twinkle in his 
one eye. He forced himself to speak. 

*““'You seem to have the dope on everything, pop,’’ he 
stuttered. “‘ Does it mean I’m for the hot chair just for 
bumpin’ off those dames back there ? C’mon. Shoot the 
works ! ” 

The highwayman’s cackling laughter rang through the 
frosty air. 

** No, cully,’? he answered, when his humour had sub- 
sided. ‘‘ Whatever the hot chair may be, you’re safe from 
that.”’ 

He reflected a while, his evil eye cocked on the shivering 
gunman. 

** All the Snookses, from the time of the Butcher-turned- 
High-Toby-man up to meself, we’ve all gone the same way, 
with our heads in the air and our toes on nothing. And 
that’s your fate, too, Jerry, my lad. But why agonise about 
a trifle like that? A broken neck’s a sight less hurtful 
than six months’ misery on a bed with grisly death at the 
end on’t.”’ 

Young Jerry sat huddled up on his branch, his hands 
deep in his coat pockets, his chin sunk on his breast. All the 
fire had left him. What courage he’d ever had was fled. 

Back in ‘‘ Chi.,’”’ with his gang behind him, he could 
be brave with the desperate cunning of a cornered rat. 
Here in England, this uncharitable land, it was different. 

He had heard tales of the slow, remorseless justice dealt 
to criminals in this freezing country. He had heard that 
English judges could not be bribed; that the English 
police as a force were incorruptible. Judas ! It made his 
flesh creep to think of his recent escapade. It was too bad 
he had not got his gang here. 

The old man was talking again. 

‘Ye’re wondering how y’can defeat British justice, 
ain’t you ? And I’m the man can show you the way. You 
and me’ll get a good laugh over it, too.” 

There was something in the old scoundrel’s tone that 
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brought a flicker of hope to the murderer’s heart. The 
imminence of the terrible justice he had jeered at in far- 
off Chicago had given him a sick feeling at his stomach. 

He leaned forward eagerly to meet the crafty eye. 

. “ Judas strike me blind!’ he exclaimed. “Help me 
out of this jam and ’]]——”’ 

But what he was going to promise was never uttered. 
The old man was already unwinding from his scraggy 
neck the soiled belcher neckerchief, orange with blue spots 
as large as shillings all over its grubby surface. 

In silence and with method, old Jerry tied one end of the 
neckcloth to a strong off-shoot on the branch which sup- 
ported them both. As young Jerry watched his tedious 
fingers with bated breath, something of confidence began 
to well back into his being. Mysterious as were the old 
highwayman’s proceedings, he felt that here was the way 
of escape. 

Old Jerry spoke, his glittering eye fixed on the gun- 
man. 

** Slip this end round your scrag.”’ 

For a moment the full meaning of the uncanny order was 
only dimly apparent to young Jerry. 

With a startled oath he flung out protesting hands. 

But the eye froze his will. He felt the clammy talons 
round his neck, dulling his senses with terror, and made 
no further resistance. 

He was like a rabbit under the mesmeric influence of the 
creature who sat with him, face to face. The foul odour 
of the tomb seemed to emanate from the old man as, his 
job finished, the knotted kerchief arranged to his satis- 
faction around young Jerry’s neck, he gave it a final pat, 
vented a gusty laugh and sat back. 

** Now, all you’ve got to do to cheat justice is to jump. 
I told you we’ll both get a laugh out of this.’’ He burst into a 
yell of devilish merriment. 

Jerry closed his eyes to shut out the vision of his tormentor. 
When he opened them again the old man had vanished. 
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For a bewildered moment young Jerry gazed in stupe- 
faction at the spot where the highwayman had sat. Then 
his eyes closed again ; he swayed uncertainly for a little 
while and slithered sideways from the branch. He was 
conscious of a violent shock, a wrench thatseemed to explode 
the brain. That was the end. 


Three days later the potman at the Swan stood at the 
door of that ancient hostelry watching the downpour. 
The blizzard had passed and now the snow was vanishing 
under a heavy rainfall. Two hundred yards away, under 
the five trees on the edge of the common, he saw what 
appeared to be an abandoned two-seater car. 

Later, when he stood on the spot, he saw the body of a 
young man lying close by. He lay with his arms and legs 
asprawl, with his head twisted sideways, and on the frog-like 
face an expression of terror. For a minute or two the pot- 
man examined the body and its situation. 

** Died of a broken neck—an’ broke ’is neck falling from 
that there branch. Now, what on earth made him want to 
climb a tree in this weather ? ’’ 

He shook his head and walked back across the moor 
to telephone the police. He did not hear the cackle of 
ghostly laughter which came from the tree, nor see the 
shadowy figures of old Jerry and young Jerry, sitting aloft 
enjoying their grisly joke. 


Fohn Metcalfe 
TIME-FUSE 


from JupAS AND OTHER STORIES 
Constable, 1931 


I 


Miss Moody, when Eddie Fisk had gone, sat at her table 
in the sewing-room looking over the papers about Spiritu- 
alism which he had left. 

She had large, masculine hands, knuckles slightly swollen 
by rheumatism, and heavy, painstaking thumbs. Her move- 
ments, as she shook the papers together into a neat pile on 
her left and transferred each, as soon as she had glanced 
through it, to an equally neat pile on her right, were 
methodical with a sort of restrained hopelessness. Now and 
again, however, her expression quickened. She breathed 
noisily and her eyes grew luminous with interest. Mr. Fisk 
had given her an Occult Review, some copies of Light and a 
sheaf of propagandist broadsides entitled collectively The 
Other Stde. There would not be time for her to do more than 
skim this literature during the week-end, yet Eddie would 
unreasonably expect her to know all about it before Monday 
evening’s séance. She frowned vaguely and sighed, laying 
the last broadside carefully upon the pile. Her face was 
long, sombre, rather equine in cast, and with a look of 
despondent fidelity which certainly supported the resemb- 
lance to a horse. Mr. Fisk, indeed, had made a more 
recherché comparison. Returning with his brother Gilbert 
from the north-west of Canada, he had decided that his 
former landlady reminded him of a bull-moose. Of this 
Miss Moody had suspected nothing. 

Before the War, Eddie and Gilbert, with a third brother, 
Morris, had been her first “ guests” in the house on 
Gordon Square. Originally a dressmaker, Miss Moody, on 
her father’s death, had been enabled to lease the entire 
premises of which she had till then inhabited a single floor, 
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and that the highest and most inconvenient. Reserving 
these old apartments for her own continued use, she had 
converted the remainder into a boarding establishment, 
enlisting in this venture the co-operation of her widowed 
sister, Janet Phillimore, who performed the offices of cook. 
During some strenuous but modestly remunerative dozen 
years the two of them had entertained successfully (as the 
** Remarks Book ” in the hall would show) more than two 
thousand gratefully admiring gentlemen, and—by excep- 
tion only it would seem, the difference in the totals being 
sO pronounced—close on one hundred of their wives and 
families. | 

For “ gentlemen,” indeed, Miss Moody’s preference was 
fixed. She was large-hearted, awkward, incapable of 
finesse or any shade of cattiness. Her boarders, beginning 
usually by laughing at her raw-boned frame and at that 
curious, dark-muzzled looking face of hers, would end by 
feeling for her something like affection, at the least, respect. 
** A good sort,”’ ‘* A good creature,” ‘“* One of the best.”’... 
A few of them, like the brothers Fisk, would even call her 
“Ellen” and be admitted to the intimacy of the upper 
floor where she had practised, long ago, her trade of dress- 
making. Here, in the sitting-room, there still remained a 
sewing-machine, and, by the window-seat, a pair of dress 
forms. These latter were a standing joke between Miss 
Moody and her visitors. Eddie, particularly, was used to 
swear at them. Their extreme air of tepid ladylikeness 
extending upwards till the neck was reached, but ending 
there in neuter horror of a black polished knob, would 
almost always move him to profanity. Janet, whilst gener- 
ally approving of her sister’s friends, could wish that 
Eddie’s language were a little more restrained and, a more 
serious count, that he would cease to worry Ellen with those 
everlasting trashy books... . 

Unitarianism, Theosophy, the Ethical Church, Vegetar- 
ianism, the Yogi breathing system, Taoism and now 
Spiritism., Ellen was always getting bitten by the virus of 
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some new and foolish cult and mazing her poor wits with it. 
She was vulnerable to strange religions as other people are 
to measles or to chickenpox, and Eddie, far from checking 
her or talking sensibly, persisted, on the contrary, in 
humouring her fantastic whims. He would laugh almost 
openly at all these fads himself, yet by some curious quirk 
of character appeared to find amusement in making her 
their dupe. Ellen meanwhile continued, muddled, yet 
dumbly confident of ‘‘ something in” these far-fetched 
creeds, constantly being disappointed in each one yet 
always hopefully proceeding to the next. 

For Gilbert, Janet had far greater tolerance. Gilbert was 
tall, commanding, with a hearty breeziness, “‘ much more 
of a man,” she thought, than Eddie, who behaved clown- 
ishly and had a reedy voice. Neither Eddie nor Gilbert were 
“* boarders ’’ any longer, having embarked on business in a 
hide and tannery concern which lay too far away at 
Kennington. Both of them, however, would drop in every 
now and then as time and opportunities allowed. Eddie 
especially, since he had taken up with Spiritism and 
found that he had mediumistic powers, was always coming 
with fresh tracts and booklets to the house. 

Of the third brother, Morris, none of them, least of all 
Miss Moody, cared to speak. Amongst a long and constantly 
extending series of “soft spots,’ this one, and even after 
he was dead, remained the softest still. Unconfessedly, it 
was the obstinately painful memory of Morris Fisk which, 
more than anything, provided impetus for those researches 
into Spiritism which Janet so deplored. Morris, quieter 
than the other two, with a reserve and gentleness of manner 
likely at first to be mistaken for timidity, had come to say 
good-bye to Ellen before he went off to the War, and given 
her his photo. His eyes had held a dumb, startled look of 
suffering. As he was finally descending the front stairs and 
passing through the “ lounge ”’ into the hall he had shaken 
hands with her three times, but whether out of absent- 
mindedness or no she could not quite be sure, 
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Now, as Miss Moody finished the perusal of her “ liter- 
ature ’’ and slowly crossed the room to poke the fire, she 
wondered how it was that Morris had got killed. Nobody 
knew exactly, or, at any rate, Eddie, when she questioned 
him, had appeared loth to say. Eddie was disappointing in 
some ways. After the last séance, held some few days ago 
and in this very room, Ellen had asked him, had he, 
perhaps... had he got any message ? And Eddie had looked 
curious, confused, almost displeased. Surely that was 
unreasonable. Surely with that miracle of disappearing 
flowers fresh in every mind it wasn’t so preposterous that 
she should imagine he had heard from Morris. . . . 

It was six o’clock. The March evening was cold. It was 
getting dark. She would have to go downstairs and look 
in on Janet in the kitchen. But before descending she 
returned to the table and glanced once more at one of the 
leaflets. It was an account of the life and mediumship of 
Daniel Home. Mr. Home, as everybody knew, had been a 
genuine and wonderfully gifted medium, and carried 
glowing coals upon his head and held them in his hands. 
Her eyes lit and her breathing became rapid. Somehow, 
though Ellen could not have explained this to herself, she 
felt that if she, too, could emulate this feat, if she herself 
could do a thing like that, then something in her brain 
that troubled her would be resolved and pacified, disproved 
or proved. She would feel better about Morris Fisk. 


II 


** Well,” said Janet, ‘‘ even if those flowers did vanish, 
and I’m not actually saying they didn’t, what does it 
prove ? It proves they vanished, that’s all. And what good 
does that do? Does it help us to run this boarding-house 
any better, I should like to know ? ” 

“Oh, but—it proves a lot of things, if you think far 
enough. It proves . . .” Ellen hesitated, suddenly losing 
what it had been in her mind to say. Whenever Janet 
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** pounced ”’ on her like this she became flustered and 
unable to go on. She ended lamely : “ It proves that there 
are other laws we don’t know anything about. Eddie was 
saying that it proved a fourth dimension.” 

Janet was shorter than her sister, crisper and sharper 
tongued, with black hair, thick eyebrows, and a com- 
plexion harshly reddened by twelve years of cooking. 
She removed the stove-lid with a clatter, set a large sauce- 
pan in its place, then turned and said contemptuously : 
‘* A fourth dimension, eh ? When I can see and smell it Pll 
believe in it. What does it do ? If it’d help to keep the oven 
hot, or stop my face from getting scorched... !” 

Miss Moody, unequal to the contest, retreated sadly 
from the kitchen. Not only was she incapable of reasoning 
with Janet in these moods, but it was certainly not fitting 
that such arguments should be conducted before little 
Agatha, the scullery maid. Besides, there had been some- 
thing in her sister’s last remarks which curiously discom- 
posed her. It had been funny that she had said that about 
the fire scorching her ! 

Supper was over, and Ellen paused for a few moments in 
the “ lounge ”’ to talk with Mr. Brace. The Braces, man and 
wife, had now been “ permanents ”’ for seven months. Mr. 
Brace was a very old, bald-headed gentleman retired from 
the retail hosiery profession, but his wife was much younger, 
with blondined hair, hardly middle-aged, and occasionally 
quite pretty. Both had been present at the séance. 

““ Coming upstairs on Monday? Yes, of course we'll 
come, though, mind you, we don’t swallow all we’re told. 
Too highty-flighty in his ways, your friend, for me. Too 
joky. And those disappearing flowers. .. . I’m too hard- 
headed, I suppose. Still, we'll be glad to come.” 

Miss Moody passed upstairs to her own floor. The Braces, 
though still sceptical, were genial and not contemptuous 
like Janet. Talk with them had somewhat re-established 
her. She took up some sewing from a chair and brought it 
underneath the light. Janet would come up presently to 
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retire for the night, and Agatha, who now “ slept in” ona 
camp bed in the adjoining room, but for a while she had the 
evening to herself. 

As she sewed, she thought over old Mr. Brace’s words 
concerning Eddie. His comments, she regretfully admitted, 
had upon the whole been just. Eddie, as an advocate, was 
not convincing. That was his way. His manner was too 
often flippant and facetious. Yet, if the thing were true, it 
remained true however Eddie acted, even if he did not 
entirely believe in it himself. One could have powers of 
which one was not worthy. But if you were sincere, if you 
were worthy, surely that would mean greater power still. 

Miss Moody rose to fetch a thimble and caught her 
reflection in the glass. A darting remembrance of some- 
thing which Mr. Brace had said about her hair distracted 
her and made her smile. He had made some impudent 
though evidently complimentary remark for which his 
wife pretended to rebuke him. “‘ Goddiver,” what was 
that ? Old sauce-pot—and at his age too ! Ellen’s hair was 
copious, brown and lustrous, her single beauty. She patted 
it, and her smile grew broader, emphasising large teeth 
and rather exposed gums, “‘ Oo, hoo—he has a cheek—but 
he’s a nice old thing ! ” A short, gruff laugh escaped her, 
and she performed an awkward pirouetting motion. 
Occasionally, when unexpected flattery made her bashful, 
she had a way of flushing suddenly and mildly teetering, 
tricks which although ingratiating and coquettish in her 
early girlhood, were now an inappropriate survival. 

Presently she resumed her sewing. Up here it was usually 
very quiet, but to-night there was a wind, sprung up since 
supper-time, rattling the panes and making curious yawning 
noises round the eaves. It blew, all at once, down the 
chimney, puffing a cloud of smoke into the room. An ember 
fell into the grate. Ellen, sneezing violently, stared at it 
fixedly some moments. Its bright redness dulled, changed 
as she watched to a dead grey. Yet it would still be much 
too hot to touch. 
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Her thoughts turned once again to Mr. Home. What 
had that booklet said ? Though she had only scanned it 
cursorily she found that she was able to remember certain 
phrases word for word. ‘“‘ Home, in the presence of witnesses 
whose probity and public records placed them beyond 
suspicion of collusion in any form of trickery, on several 
occasions thrust his hand amidst the red-hot coals and, 
withdrawing some of them from the fire, set them upon his 
head. This amazing performance was attended by no pain 
or other ill-effects and neither his hands nor scalp showed 
the slightest trace of any burn.” Miss Moody sighed 
sharply. Accounts of such an exploit captivated and at the 
same time terrified her. The mirror before which she had 
stood a few minutes ago to admire her hair was opposite 
her still, and for a second she could see a look almost of 
suffering on her face. To banish it she forced herself to 
smile, then dropped her glance and shifted her position 
slightly from the fire. 

Faith, it was faith, she knew, that had enabled him to 
perform miracles like that. With enough faith one could do 
anything. Even she, Ellen. . . . Her lips parted and she 
caught her breath. She felt tortured. “‘ Oh God, give me 
faith ...!’’ That was all right, to pray to God for faith. 
The Spiritualists believed in Him. But fire—she was more 
terrified of fire than anything. And Janet’s disbelief made it 
more difficult. It had been Janet all along who ‘had pre- 
vented her from being what she might.... 

Suddenly she started, checking a cry. She had, whilst 
thinking about Mr. Home, mechanically continued sewing, 
and now her glance, becoming less abstracted, fixed itself 
in surprise upon her needle. She stared at it frozenly. The 
threaded eye was visible outside the thumb of her left 
hand that held her work ; the other end, the point, pro- 
jected perhaps half an inch upon the inner side, towards the 

ers. 

Then she had pricked herself—driven the needle, seem- 
ingly, right through her thumb. Yet she felt nothing. She 
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could not believe it. For some seconds she stared, and then, 
hesitantly, began to draw the needle out and backwards. 
Yes, true enough, it must almost have grazed the bone. It 
was out now, and blood was flowing, though not copiously. 
How was it that it didn’t hurt ? 

She rose from her chair, conscious all at once of a peculiar 
numbness. But the numbness was not mere absence of 
sensation. It was something, a positive something, charging, 
filling her. She could feel it rapidly invading her, extending 
itself outwards from the centre of her body towards her 
head and hands and feet. In stages, like the beating of a 
pulse or like a clock. . . . As if, inside of her, numbers were 
being counted, very quickly, numbers that mounted up a 
scale to a predestined figure. And there was silence. The 
noise of the wind in the road had ceased, was lost to her. 
Within her brain as well was silence, more profound. 
When the counting was over and the final number reached 
the silence would be absolute. Then, Ellen knew, she could 
do anything. 

Now. She bent, put out a hand towards the fire. 

She saw her fingers in the flames, moving among the 
coals. She pulled out two or three of these, red-hot, trans- 
ferred them to her other hand. Her sleeves were short, and 
for a while she drew the embers up and down her lower 
arms. Finally she pressed them to her cheeks, placed them 
upon her head. 

The door was being slowly pushed ajar. Someone was 
peering in. Agatha. Miss Moody, though she had not 
heard the sounds of her approach nor yet her knock, could 
clearly see, at first, the look of wild incomprehension on her 
face. 

“Come in, Agatha, and shut the door.” Ellen was not 
sure whether her voice, level and calm and reassuring as 
she hoped, were audible or no. 

Agatha’s eyes had now grown wide in horror. She was 
opening her mouth to scream. 
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Ii! 


Ellen, wrapped in her dressing-gown, was sitting up in 
bed. It was Sunday morning and nearly eleven o’clock, 
but she had no intention of rising till the afternoon. Janet, 
after her first bewildered “ What, not getting up? Do 
you feel ill?’ had gone her way downstairs without 
another word, probably quite convinced that to account 
for this unprecedented state of things her sister must have 
something seriously wrong with her. She had ascended 
later with the breakfast tray. “‘ Well, anyhow, your appe- 
tite’s quite good. It seems I needn’t fetch the doctor after 
all... .”? She was evidently prepared to be indignant and 
sarcastic, but on meeting Miss Moody’s glance thought 
better of it. Her own eyes, usually so sharp and menacing 
under their thick brows, had lowered suddenly as if she 
were afraid. 

No, certainly, Miss Moody didn’t need the doctor. All 
that she wanted now was rest, and leisure to think over 
what had happened on the previous evening, that miracle 
of which the only witness had as yet been Agatha, but 
whose reality would presently be wonderingly admitted by 
the world. Meanwhile she sat and listened to the church 
bells ringing down the road, their peals confused and 
muted, at moments altogether silenced by the still unabated 
clamour of the wind. 

‘* I, Ellen Moody, am possessed of superhuman powers.” 
She had tried to explain as much to Agatha when the latter 
had recovered from her faint, though rather unsuccessfully, 
she feared. After replacing the embers on the fire she had 
lifted the little scullery-maid from the floor where she had 
fallen by the door, laid her upon the sofa and hastened to 
fetch brandy from the cupboard. 

But Agatha, when with difficulty revived, had only 
stared at her in horror for an instant and then mutely turned 
away, upon the verge, as was too obvious, of a fresh collapse. 
She had been sick three times since then, so Ellen learned, 
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but had, it seemed, said nothing of what she had seen to 
Janet or to anybody else. 

That was as well. Janet, though curious as to the cause of 
Agatha’s indisposition, would certainly not credit it if she 
were told. She had come up, grumblingly, a little later, as 
Ellen had been getting into bed and rated her for ‘‘ pam- 
pering *? people in hysterics. And now, this morning, left 
short-handed in the kitchen and with nobody but herself to 
superintend the running of the whole establishment, her 
temper would undoubtedly be worse than ever. 

But before long Janet would know. She, too, like Agatha, 
would understand. Not yet, not till to-morrow evening at 
the séance. Miss Moody raised herself against her pillows, 
took a long, deep breath. She would attempt nothing till 
then. That, something told her, would be wise, respectful 
of the power given her. She must have time to think, to 
know this different self that now she was, to fit herself 
again. .. . And, while she waited, she was anxious to be 
undisturbed, not have to talk to anyone, not even Agatha. 
Indeed, for some obscure reason that evaded her, she 
wanted Agatha the least of all. 

Later in the day, after dinner, she got up and came 
downstairs. There were concerned enquiries from the 
Braces, from all her other boarders. Had she been ill, and 
was she better now? Janet, upon the point, she saw, of 
bursting into protest, looked at her curiously and changed 
her mind. Ellen knew why. She knew now that she was 
different. Already they as well could apprehend this 
difference, all of them. She felt a confident languor, 
expanding, filling her. She was shining at them, at every- 
body who came near to her. 

Tea over, she once more retired to her bedroom and 
spent the remainder of the evening in looking over Eddie’s 
papers. Poor Eddie, he was in some ways to be pitied, yet he, 
too, had powers. She must not forget that. She must be 
grateful to him even in his ignorance and flippancy, for 
showing her, for pointing out the path. It was only after 
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she had seen him make those flowers disappear that she 
had had the faith. ... 

And forthe sake of Morris... . 

She looked at herself intently in the mirror. “‘ I, Ellen 
Moody... .” 


IV 


Agatha had packed her trunk and left. Miss Moody could 
still see her small, scared face as she had passed her on the 
stairs. Janet had been outraged. What was wrong with the 
girl? She must be made to stop another week at least, to 
give notice properly. But Ellen, though she was sorry to see 
Agatha depart, said no. Let her go. It was no use to keep 
her if she didn’t want to stay. 

That had been early in the morning, and now it was 
afternoon. Monday afternoon, and not so very long before 
the séance. Miss Moody went about her work as usual, 
saw that the tea, for such as wanted it, was set out on the 
little copper-covered tables in the lounge, added accounts, 
made out a bill or two, and interviewed the plumbers who 
had come to fix the wash-bowl taps in number eight. At 
supper she presided with her customary cheerfulness, 
rallying Mr. Brace upon the vaunted “ hardness ”’ of his 
head. “‘ Well, well, we'll see. I’m not that bigoted. If the 
thing’s not a fraud I’m quite agreeable to be convinced. 
Look here—if I could only get a line on Sammy Price, who 
got his ticket in a motor smash last year... . He owed me 
forty pound... .” 

Old Mr. Brace was really terrible, and Ellen should not 
have encouraged him. His wife didn’t like it, nor, it was 
plain, did Janet, who, though responsible for preparation 
of the meals, was usually able to sit down to them beside 
her sister. Her frowns, however, were without effect upon 
Miss Moody. Ellen had hitherto refrained from talk of 
Spiritualism or other cults in public, but for to-night felt 
careless of offence. What if it were ‘* bad taste ” or impolitic 
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—what if some of them didn’t like it ? Perhaps a few, who 
hadn’t heard of it, might become interested, wish to join 
the séance. 

Shortly after half-past eight a thunderous tattoo on the 
front door, executed in the rhythm of the ‘ Policeman’s 
Holiday,” indicated the arrival of Eddie. He entered, 
carrying a large, box-shaped object, something like a 
botanical press, bound with two leather straps. When he 
had exchanged greetings with Miss Moody he humorously 
extended a little finger towards Mr. Brace, who had walked 
out with her into the hall. Mr. Brace, having gravely 
shaken the finger, tapped on the box. “ Family keeping 
well I trust, sir?’ he enquired waggishly. ‘‘ Not giving 
any trouble ? ”’ 

Eddie smiled and shook his head. ‘‘ No, thank you, 
Grandad. Family’s O.K. Sophronia gamma’s got a little 
flighty since she’s been acting as control to Gertie Gush the 
movie star, that’s all. Otherwise in the pink.” 

Mr. Fisk was short, fair and dapper with a tiny blond 
moustache. He had sharp, restless eyes of a shallow grey 
and was a little overdressed, wearing a blue silk waistcoat 
with enamel buttons, and cloth-topped, patent-leather 
shoes. His feet were very small. 

** All of us ready? ”’ he asked Ellen, casting a glance 
beyond her towards the lounge. “‘ Gilbert’s so sorry that 
he couldn’t come. He’s got a cold.”’ 

‘Yes, we’re all ready.’ Miss Moody had turned and 
made a signalling motion with one hand. Mrs. Brace and 
four or five others had detached themselves with an 
attempted air of casualness from the remainder of the com- 
pany and now were wending their way rather sheepishly 
into the hall. Two of them—gentlemen who had not 
assisted at the previous séances, Mr. Brace introduced very 
carefully to Mr. Fisk, as if he thought that Eddie might 
explode. Somebody uttered an embarrassed laugh. 

‘““ Well, shall we go upstairs ? ’? Miss Moody headed the 
procession, with Janet, more than usually sour, bringing 
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up the rear. Mr. Brace, the irrepressible, offered to carry 
Eddie’s box. “ Oh, no, you don’t. My ladies don’t like 
strangers. . . .”’ Ellen, hearing this badinage behind her, 
turned and spoke rebukefully. “‘ Now, please, we must 
be serious... .” 

Eddie, as soon as they were all collected in the room, 
briskly began to tell them off upon his fingers. ‘‘ Eight of us, 
four ladies and four gentlemen. That’s very nice. We'll sit 
the same as we arranged last week, alternately. Miss Moody 
here, by me, Miss Winter there, then Mr. Tharp and Mrs. 
Phillimore. ... We want another chair or two, I think... .” 
He distributed the company in a circle round the table. 
““Now .. . well, we might as well begin. P’r’aps Mrs. 
Phillimore would be so good as to turn off the light.” 

With the extinction of the light Ellen was conscious of a 
thrill. It was dark, but not entirely so, for a dull glow shone 
redly from the fire. Young Mr. Simpson, one of the two 
newcomers, spoke diffidently : ‘‘ Hadn’t we better put a 
screen in front ?”? How rapidly the general atmosphere of 
eeriness had told on him was evident in his voice. His tones 
were almost reverent. 

** Oh no, it’s not enough to matter .. . but we ought really 
to have music, a piano or something. . . . I get started 
easier ... it’s a pity... .’’ Mr. Brace gave a sudden cough, 
and then, as if afraid that it had sounded sceptical, repeated 
it more sympathetically. Miss Moody was just able to see 
Eddie’s face. Though not, as he was careful to explain, a 
“* trance ”? medium in the strictest sense, it was his custom 
to “go off’’ a little at the commencement of a séance. 
He had now closed his eyes, was fidgeting upon his chair. 
“You know, it takes a little while to come. Some nights I’m 
good and some I’m bad. It all depends upon conditions. I 
mean, it’s more than simply turning on a tap... .”’ Ellen 
had heard all these preliminary remarks before. Presently 
he would begin to sway slightly, and his thin voice would 
take on a sing-song quality. Yes, it was getting like that 
now 
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“* Ah. .. .”” He sat up, drew in his breath sharply. “‘ Mrs. 
Brace, do you mind giving me your hand ? Thank you, 
I The name George is given me. Elderly man, well past 
the middle age, medium height, eyes very dark. . . . Passed 
over several years ago. ... I get a fullness here, a sort of 
tightness, painful. . . .”? Eddie had placed his other hand 
upon his chest. ‘‘ Was it pneumonia—or bronchitis ? ”’ 

** No, lung trouble, consumption. He passed over seven 
years ago, in 1920.” 

* Then you recognise the name and the description ? ” 

“Well, yes, I think so. Only his name was Geoffrey— 
and he wasn’t very old.” 

** An elder brother, perhaps ? ” 

** Well, no,” said Mrs. Brace confused, ‘‘ he was younger, 
a younger brother... .” After a short pause she enquired 
timidly, ‘‘ Does he . . . is there any message ? ” 

** Yes,” replied Eddie. “‘ He says . . . wait, I must catch 
it clearly—he says, what you are passing through just now 
is only for a time, not long. You are to have strength and 
courage.” 

“Oh, thank you.” Mrs. Brace withdrew her hand, 
retired gratefully into obscurity. 

It went on. Next Mr. Simpson, after him Miss Winter, 
Mr. Brace . . . Eddie had messages to-night it seemed for 
everyone but Ellen and her sister. That there were none for 
her Miss Moody was not sorry. Usually she would be 
breathlessly absorbed in all that Mr. Fisk would say and 
do, but now. . . . She was nervous, impatient, wished 
he would “ get on.” She was looking forward to and yet 
half dreading what was to happen after he had done. 
None of them knew, not Janet and not Eddie, what she 
had got in store. Morris perhaps? Her throat grew dry. 
Perhaps...? 

Mr. Fisk was talking, this time in his natural voice. The 
light had been turned on, and he was smiling guardedly, 
wiping his face at intervals with a blue handkerchief. The 
sitting had exhausted him. Janet, endeavouring to look at 
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him sarcastically, blinked suddenly and gave a formidable 
sneeze. 

** And now,” said Eddie, “‘ we’re just going to try the 
slate trick.” 

Ellen wished that he would not be so profane, and that 
his manner and appearance were less “‘ chirpy,”’ sparrow- 
like. Of course, his calling things a “ trick”? was just his 
way, but Mr. Brace, for instance—he would be certain 
not to understand. He would be sure to think. ... 

Mr. Brace, however, had to confess himself completely 
mystified. From his box Eddie produced what seemed to 
be an ordinary school slate and fragment of slate pencil. 
He and Mr. Brace, now sitting opposite each other, held 
up the slate securely pressed against the table’s under side, 
the pencil having first been introduced between the two. 
Mr. Simpson had previously been persuaded to write a 
* question ” on a slip of paper which he had folded up and 
put into his pocket. After a few moments a faint scratching 
sound was heard which continued for perhaps half a 
minute. When it ceased the slate was removed and the 
writing on it compared with that upon the paper. Mr. 
Simpson’s question had been, trivially, ““How many 
buttons are there on my suit ? ”’ to which the answer ran : 
‘** Add the numbers of the year of your birth.”? As Mr. 
Simpson had been born in 1899 this gave the total twenty- 
seven, a figure which, if trousers were included, he admitted 
to be accurate. 

‘“* There then,” said Eddie, beaming, “‘ you got more 
than you asked for, didn’t you ? You see, it’s extra proof 
to answer you that way. None of us knew the year when 
you were born.”’ 

‘“<°M,”? muttered Mr. Brace. “It’s clever, very clever. 
I'll admit you’ve got me shaky. And it’s been most interest- 
ing. I’m sure we’re all exceedingly obliged.’’ 

** Oh, but,”’ said Ellen. “‘ We aren’t going yet. It’s hardly 
half-past nine. I was so hoping that you’d do the flower 
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She flushed, annoyed that she herself had barely escaped 
saying “‘ trick.’’ But that was Eddie’s fault. ‘‘ I’m sure we’ve 
lots of time,’’ she went on hastily to cover her confusion, 
** and I was so looking forward .. .’’ 

In her own voice she caught a strange anxiety, excite- 
ment. Eddie too, for some reason, appeared all at once put 
out of countenance and ruffled, unwilling to comply with 
her request. ‘‘ ’Fraid it'll make me a bit late. You know 
I’m right across the river now.”’ 


V 


Ellen faced him, feeling her cheeks grow hot. ‘‘ Oh, but 
it wouldn’t take so long as that. Hardly a minute.”’ 

She wondered. Why did she insist so vehemently ? 
Was it because that miracle of disappearing flowers had 
first persuaded and convinced her, given her the faith to 
do what she herself had done two days ago ? 

Eddie was still demurring. ‘‘ Rather rushed to-night. 
There’s Gilbert ill. And then, I haven’t got the apparatus 
handy ...”’ 

‘Tut, tut,’ said Mr. Brace, although benevolently, 
‘his ‘ apparatus ’ ! Really, that sounds bad.”’ 

‘** Nonsense,’’ said Eddie reddening. ‘We wanted 
apparatus for the thing we did just now, if you call slates 
and pencils apparatus. That doesn’t make it any less—less 
genuine. Next time we'll do the flower stunt and everything. 
And the direct voice, too—if you don’t call a trumpet too 
much of an apparatus.”’ 

‘“‘ °M,”’ said Mr. Brace again, now slightly less benevolent 
and evidently inclined to grow contentious. “ All right, 
young man. No doubt you know what programme suits 
you best. But all the same if I remember right all that you 
needed when you worked that little piece of mystery 
before was just an ordinary cut-glass vase and three 
geraniums. At least, that’s all that anybody saw .. .”’ 

‘All right |’? Eddie was now exasperated, smiling but 
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finding it a little difficult to keep his temper. “‘ Of course 
.... if you intend to challenge me. . . . Of course, to you, I 
suppose, there’s nothing in conditions. A vase is just a vase 
and flowers flowers... . I'll try it, but if it doesn’t happen to 
come off, then don’t blame me.’’ 

He had resumed his seat, lips pursed. Janet had brought 
a vase containing six carnations from the adjoining room. 

** Lights out, I s’pose ? ’’ said Mr. Brace sardonically. 

“* Yes please, at first.”’ 

Darkness, and once again, for Ellen, that peculiar thrill. 
She was still next to Eddie, could see his lowered profile, 
dimly, at intervals, infer the motions of his hands. He was, 
she thought, somehow a little nervous, and this troubled 
her, made her more anxious that he should succeed. Then 
Mr. Brace would see ! And she—she too would then have 
strength to do as she had planned, repeat her miracle 
before them all, play with the red-hot coals. Her breath 
caught chokingly. 

The seconds passed. What was delaying Eddie ? On the 
last occasion, she remembered, as soon as the lights were 
turned on, the flowers had been discovered, no longer in the 
vase, but shut up in her workbox in a far corner of the 
room. Then, in the sight of all, they had, as they were 
watching, disappeared. They were there, and then they 
were just not there. It was a double wonder. 

But to-night the first part seemed to take much longer. 
That was Mr. Brace’s fault for talking as he had and making 
the conditions adverse. Presently, however, he would be 
confounded as before, and 

Her thought halted abruptly, went on again next instant 
with distressed intentness. Uneasiness, now mounting to 
acute alarm, had for some seconds anticipated recognition 
of its cause. Then, when she understood, her heart turned 
over sickly. She felt faint. It was Eddie. Something was 
wrong. She heard the noise of shivered glass, an object 
falling to the floor, a muttered curse. Oh, what was Eddte 
doing ? What—— 
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The light ! Suddenly and like a blow, blinding, making 
them wince, exclaim. Janet, who had crept to the switch 
and turned it on, standing indignant, pointing at the 
broken vase. Her voice, trembling with scorn: “ Faker ! 
There, that’ll show you all. The faker ! Look at him !”’ 

And Eddie—Eddie discovered, groping, searching appar- 
ently beneath the table for whatever he had dropped, 
emerging presently, his face white and dejected as if he 
were about to cry, blinking and stammering. . . . “‘ There, 
then, just look at him ! Look at that thread wound round his 
hand ! I’m sorry to have had to do a thing like this. . .”’ 

But it was not upon the abject spectacle of Eddie, how- 
ever dismally engrossing, that their attention remained 
fixed for long. Something far worse and far more dis- 
composing than the belated and well-merited exposure of 
a blundering charlatan was going forward in this room. 
It was at Ellen that they looked. 

Miss Moody had risen from her chair, her mouth open, 
though for a time no sound emerged. Terror or pain or 
both seemed to have checked her speech. She held up her 
arms, swayed, tottering. At last her voice was heard, ending 
upon a shriek : “ Fire... the fire... !”’ 

To Janet only did her words appear to carry any mean- 
ing. ‘ Quick, she’s—she must have burnt herself some- 
how. .. .’? She sprang across the room towards her sister, 
dragging the cloth from off the table on her way and 
sending Eddie’s paraphernalia crashing to the floor. “* Run 
quick—the tablecloth’s no good—too thin—blankets—in 
the next room—she’s burnt herself ! ”’ 

Burnt ! Ellen, before her anguish had become too great, 
could realise that. Ellen alone—it might be Agatha as well 
if she were here—could for some tortured seconds under- 
stand... . The fire ! That fire she had scorned two days 
ago now had its way with her, unchecked. Upon her face, 
her head, her arms and hands, wherever she had held the 
coals, the scars appeared. Her flesh was blackening. She 
could apprehend no more. Her mind faded, dissolved in an 
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inordinate agony. She began to run, wildly, in small circles, 
hither and thither, trying to cool herself, uttering shriek 
upon shriek. 

** Blankets—fetch blankets !’’ Finally, perceiving that the 
rest were still too stunned and horror-struck to be of any 
help, Janet was forced to run for them herself into the bed- 
room, tear them from off the bed. But, though she made 
what speed of it she could, returning with a couple almost 
instantly, her efforts were in vain. 

She was, she found, too late. The screams that filled the 
room a moment since had ceased. 


J. C. Moore 


DECAY 


from Kinc CarniIvaL 
Dent, 1933 


Mc. Cotter had nearly finished his luncheon when he 
remembered suddenly that it was his seventy-third birth- 
day, and decided that he would celebrate it by a walk in 
his woods. No one had reminded him of the occasion, and 
his post had consisted merely of the usual batch of accounts 
rendered and a disquieting note from his bank manager 
asking him to call next time he was in town. For the old 
squire of Cottersham was something of a recluse, and he 
lived alone—but for his housekeeper and two maids—in 
the gloomy, isolated Georgian manor. His wife had died 
twenty years ago and he was childless. None of his relations 
troubled him, except with brief letters or cards at Christ- 
mas time ; for everybody knew that he was heavily in debt, 
and that Cottersham was mortgaged up to the hilt of its 
value. So Mr. Cotter was allowed to go his own quiet way 
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towards senility, happy with his trees and his garden and 
his books. 

It had drizzled for most of the previous week, and he 
had hardly been out at all. To-day it was fine at last, and 
a silver-grey quietness of early October possessed the 
countryside. ‘The brown leaves spun down from the tree- 
tops without the ghost of a wind to speed their parting. It 
was a muggy, heavy, somehow ominous day. 

Mr. Cotter took his favourite ash-plant from the hall 
and went out into the garden. Last night’s rain still shone 
on the laurel leaves, and softened the colours of the autumn 
flowers in the beds. There was a faint mist at the farthest 
edge of the wide lawn. 

Mr. Cotter paused half-way down the path for a chat 
with Daniel, his head-gardener, who was planting daffodil 
bulbs in a border. Daniel was cheerful and confident, as 
befitted one who was engaged in laying up a store of April 
gold. 

‘We ought to have a nice show in the spring,”’ he said. 

**'Yes. Good. . . . Those dahlias look nice, Daniel.’’ 

‘* A fine lot, sir.”’ 

For twenty yards the dahlias blazed yellow and dark 
red, an epitome of autumn’s splendour. They wove them- 
selves into a rich pattern, like a carpet of Ispahan intricately 
made to delight the critical eye of Hassan, the confectioner. 
Yet somehow, for Mr. Cotter, theirs was a disturbing 
loveliness. They were arrogant and defiant because they 
saw the leaves fading on the trees and knew that winter, 
with its withering frosts, crept closer every day. Their 
defiance was a gesture of brave hopelessness, such as men 
make when they laugh and sing in the face of death. Mr. 
Cotter wished that instead of autumn it were springtime, 
with the earliest bees in his garden, and the dancing delight 
of daffodils swinging their little golden suns in the wind, 
and he and Daniel listening each day to hear the first 
chiff-chaff. . . . For there was hope and bright certainty 
about the April days, and only a terrible and insecure 
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beauty about October. Once he had loved it, but that was 
long ago when he was young and when winter meant 
hunting and wild-fowling and had no connection with 
bronchitis, no sinister connotation with the steady onward 
march of decay. .. . 

Mr. Cotter turned away from his dahlias and went down 
the path towards the woods. 


Previous Cotters, living in England’s prosperous days, 
had scorned alike greedy adventuring into newly-found 
lands and safer (but just as profitable) operations on the 
soaring stock markets. The former they had regarded as 
legalised piracy, the latter as an ungentlemanly affair, little 
better than usury. They had been chiefly soldiers and 
scholars, and when they returned from their honest trade 
of war, or from the pursuit of knowledge in Continental 
universities, they had always been content to settle in their 
Cottersham backwater, where they shot and hunted, bred 
Shire horses, and planted trees. To-day the great woods of 
Cottersham were their living memorial ; but every sizable 
oak, beech, or larch had a grim price upon it, and lived 
only for so long as Ralph Cotter could afford to pay the 
interest on the mortgage. Each tree had a chip cut out of 
its bark, and a number painted on the white scar. It was 
the first mark of the axe, as Death, watching and waiting, 
will touch with his cold finger this man and that one, while 
the victim still laughs and goes among his fellows. 

Mr. Cotter decided that this afternoon he would walk 
through the Plantation. It was a young wood compared 
with the rest of Cottersham ; Mr. Cotter’s father had planted 
it fifty years ago, a mixture of larch and Scotch pine, and 
since then Ralph Cotter had thinned out some of the pine 
and put in quick-growing Douglas fir among the larches. 
The older woods round about consisted chiefly of deciduous 
trees : beech and oak and hornbeam mingled their branches 
in masses half a mile deep ; little birches, as graceful as 
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gazelles, made up the smaller coppices ; old dreamy elms 
and sanctimonious horse-chestnuts formed an avenue down 
the drive and stood aloofly in the park-land. But of all his 
woods the Plantation was Mr. Cotter’s favourite—perhaps 
because the larches and the young firs grew quickly and 
permitted an old man to watch the results of his handi- 
work, whereas the stolid oaks elsewhere took no account of 
human mortality, reckoning mankind’s allotted threescore 
years and ten but half of their youth, and demanding as 
much again ere they came to maturity. Mr. Cotter did 
not plant oak nowadays, because he knew that long before 
it was sapling-size he would be no more than mould for 
it; and he walked chiefly among his spruces and firs and 
larches and pines, and watched them grow up as he tended 
them. 

For other reasons besides he loved these woods the best. 
The conifers gave out a sweet resinous smell and their 
needles were soft underfoot ; there was no riotous under- 
growth, no tangle of hazel and briars to trip an old man up 
or flip twigs catapult-like into his eyes. ... Only the straight 
brown regimented trunks rose up all round him like a 
bodyguard. He knew them all so well that he could tell 
oft-hand how tall a tree was without looking up to the top 
of it. 

He knew their moods, too : how they seemed to change 
their colour from hour to hour and season to season as no 
other trees could change—how they were rosy at dawn and 
golden at clear sunsets, tawny on bright days and sepia on 
sombre ones, black in wet weather and purplish in the late 
dusks of summer. . . . They had a shade for every mood, 
and a mood for every person, so that their swaying branches 
mourned when a man was sad, and they laughed in their 
windy tops when he was merry. . . . For they were friendly 
and sympathetic trees. They were not impartial and aloof 
like the oaks, nor cold and queenly like the beeches ; they 
seemed to know how one felt when one walked among them, 
and to match their spirit to one’s own. 
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Only one of their moods was wilful and incompre- 
hensible, and they showed it but rarely. Two or three times 
a@ year, when the great winds came, they went suddenly 
mad. Then their topmost branches sobbed and shrieked 
like demoniac violins, crying aloud with a pain that was 
like the agony of poets when loveliness tears at their hearts ; 
and yet close to the ground, where the trunks rose up 
straightly, there was always a queer and expectant stillness, 
so that to stand there was like being sheltered and secure in 
a monastery around which the turbulent world went its 
vain and noisy and terrible way. Perhaps, thought Mr. 
Cotter on these occasions, Cottersham was his hushed 
cloister, at whose gates a new world clamoured insistently— 
a world born in conflict and unrestful as the sea, a world of 
which he knew nothing, but which would soon engulf him 
and swamp his quietude in a swirling, choking flood... . 


Walking between his larches to-day, Mr. Cotter recog- 
nised them all as old friends. Had he not personally superin- 
tended each thinning for over thirty years, weighing up the 
merits of this tree against the merits of that one ? Had he 
not planted many of them with his own hands, and watched 
them grow from foot-high seedlings to trees forty-foot tall ? 
Had he not guarded them, season by season, from high 
winds (by planting a shelterbelt of sycamore), from autumn 
and spring frosts, from smothering by their light-greedy 
brothers, from drought and cockchafer and weevil and 
rabbits and from all the other ills and perils of the forest ? 

Whenever he went through his woods, Mr. Cotter looked 
out constantly for signs of his trees’ enemies. Drooping 
seedlings hinted that cockchafers were busy, and Daniel 
would have to spend a day or two collecting the soft, 
obscene grubs which bit off the roots with their sharp 
mandibles. Peeled stems might signify rabbits or voles, 
which must be trapped or excluded. Gnawed bark higher 
up the trees was a sign of the pine-weevil, the little black 
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beetle with the long snout and the three gold bars on his 
back—Daniel’s children must be set the job of collecting 
them and paid a penny for every hundred they took. 
Nipped cotyledons and larches girdled near the top was 
the work of the squirrels ; but against them, the gay red 
fellows, Mr. Cotter would take no measures at all, and he 
willingly sacrificed to them a few dozen seedlings and maybe 
a grown tree or two every season, a tithe paid readily, 
because of their sleek beauty and the frisking gaiety that 
was theirs. 

One more foe yet waged ceaseless battle against the 
trees. Mr. Cotter dreaded it and hated it more than all the 
others put together. It was stealthy and invisible ; and but 
for a single month of the year was its actual presence seen. 
At other seasons only its results were manifest ; the trees 
swelled and blistered, their bark peeled off, weeping slow 
trickles of turpentine, their needles went yellow, dried up, 
and fell away. Soon the tree died ; and still its assailant 
remained hidden, secret, unseen. Then suddenly, on a 
dank October day, as if in horrible triumph it blazed 
forth blatantly : a host of bright yellow toadstools appeared 
in clusters round the base of the tree, rising up out of the 
mould to mock the dead thing with their dreadful living 
parody of death—for when Mr. Cotter touched ‘them with 
his foot they collapsed stickily, lost their flaming colour, 
and rotted, stinking. Mr. Cotter loathed them, not so much 
for what they did as for what they were. They produced 
in him a sort of queasiness, a definite nausea ; and a strange 
and unreasoning fear. 

It was with a queer apprehension that he noticed this 
afternoon a yellow speckling on the ground, and realised 
that the season of the fungi had come. Unconsciously, he 
quickened his pace as he walked towards it. 


They were toadstools right enough. They clustered round 
the trunk of a felled larch, and from a distance they looked 
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like a patch of celandines or pimpernel flowering out of 
their time. But they had not the innocence of flowers. They 
were sophisticated and intrinsically evil ; even their gaudy 
colour was sinister, unhealthy, and obscene. 

Mr. Cotter remembered cutting down the larch last 
winter, because he had suspected then that the Honey 
Fungus was attacking it. He had felled it alone ; that was 
before the doctor had forbidden such exercise, hinting 
grimly at an aortic aneurism. Well, it might be. The 
doctor had asked questions which had nothing to do with 
Mr. Cotter’s heart ; and Mr. Cotter had smiled queerly in 
reply. 

‘“* The way of a man in his youth, doctor. . . . One of 
the things which no man knows.”’ 

That youth seemed so far away, so lost, so irrelevant, 
that it might have been somebody else’s, nothing to do with 
him. But here and there amid the waste was green 
memory... . 

“We pay,’ said Mr. Cotter shortly, accepting the un- 
spoken verdict. 

So it wasn’t this year, next year, sometime. ... The last 
possibility had been ruled out. And Mr. Cotter was afraid 
of death. ... 

If only he could believe, with the Christians, that it 
was but the opening of the gates into a new and delectable 
existence ! But the supposition was ridiculous, unreason- 
able. Mr. Cotter had a mind trained on the taut logic of 
the Greeks and the sharp, cynical downrightness of Horace 
and Martial. Though he might subconsciously wish to do 
so, he steadfastly refused to play with the comforting non- 
sense about life in the Hereafter. The theory was unsup- 
ported by a tittle of evidence ; it was a dream of mystics and 
madmen, a straw clutched at by men drowning and 
afraid. ... Mr. Cotter would have nothing to do with it. 
At seventy-three, he looked Death straight in the face. 

But what a leering, hideous countenance it was ! There 
was no beauty in it, and the very thought of it always 
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terrified him. One’s dust might dissolve into dust, help to 
build up new cells, new living creatures, in the old, un- 
ceasing roundabout of Nature ; but the soul, the vital spark 
—what became of that ? Vacancy .. . just vacancy. There 
was the darkness and the despair. 

It was said that there came to old people a great peace, 
the quietude of life’s evening, so that they were enabled 
to await with equanimity the beckoning tap on the shoulder 
which would come so inevitably, so soon. Mr. Cotter knew 
that it was a cruel lie. If any among mortals could face 
Death calmly, it was the young, not the old, who could do 
so ; for they felt, perhaps,—like Peter Pan—that it was a 
great adventure, the solution of the insoluble mystery, the 
answer to the unanswerable question. But Mr. Cotter did 
not want adventure, and he had long ago answered that 
question in his own mind. He wanted to stay in the world 
where trees faded yellow in autumn and budded green in 
the spring, where he could plant daffodil bulbs in Sep- 
tember and be sure that a golden harvest would gladden 
his eyes in the following April. ... Now he could never be 
sure. 

He wouldn’t go easily, he knew. He loved life still, after 
his own fashion ; he would have to be cut down violently, 
torn away from it, like that tree, the last that he had felled. 
He remembered the manner of its falling, how it had first 
creaked a faint protest and trembled slightly when he put 
his shoulder against it. One more blow, and he stood 
aside at right-angles to the trunk. The larch swayed and 
began to creak more loudly. The creak became a deep 
groan, a crackle, a long shuddering sob. Then suddenly, 
as it came down, it gave that long high-pitched shriek which 
all living trees give when they fall—a sound like the man- 
drake’s mythical scream, that seems to be verily torn out 
of them, a sort of death-rattle, the cry of their tortured 
spirit which leaves them unwillingly. ... 

Then there was a crash ; the brittle branches split with 
the sound of pistol-shots as they met the ground ; a host of 
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little twigs crackled a chorus. And there followed a minute’s 
deep silence while the wood mourned the tree and paid 
its last tribute to it. The creatures of the forest paused and 
listened to the stillness. At last a jay screeched. The silence 
was over, the obsequies done. The larch, as a tree, was 
forgotten by the wood. It was become a log, and until it 
was cut up and taken away the beetles might make their 
home under it and the little mice have their habitation there. 

That was death, thought Mr. Cotter. One just ceased ; 
and life, pitiless, urgent, went on without one... . 

He sat down on the trunk. He remembered that he had 
meant to have it cleared away, knowing that it was rotten 
and diseased. He had looked under the bark and had found 
there the thin, firm, ribbon-like mycelium of the fungus, 
which would spread quickly to the other trees. He ought 
to have told Daniel to take it away. When one was old one 
was always forgetting things... . 

Mr. Cotter sat still, listening, as was his habit, for the 
small sounds of bird and beast going about their affairs. 
There were none. The wood was strangely, disconcertingly 
still. No jay, no little owl, no scampering of mice, not even 
the cheering flash of a squirrel’s bushy tail. There was a 
mist on the horizon that looked like wood-smoke, a colour 
which is somehow the predominant motif of October even- 
tides. The trunks of the larches were bluish too, like half- 
burned logs. And everything was silent and damp and 
dripping. Even the log on which Mr. Cotter sat felt wet 
and slimy when he touched it... . 

He looked at the place where his hand was—and drew 
his hand suddenly away. He was touching a patch of silver- 
grey fungus which had erupted on the bark. He had seen 
it before he sat down, but had thought that it was lichen, 
by which Nature contrives to make certain dead things 
beautiful. But lichen was clean and dry, whereas this stuff 
was sticky and soft... . Mr. Cotter wiped his fingers on his 
handkerchief and got up quickly. 

Dusk was falling, and it was time to go home. In the 
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house, beside the cheerful fire, he would read a book written 
by an old Roman poet long ago, and so forget unpleasant 
things. He swung his stick, and started to walk briskly ; 
but before he had gone ten paces he noticed that there was 
something curiously wrong with the trunk of the larch 
nearest to the fallen one, and went closer to investigate it. 

He stood and stared at it. Then, with growing disquiet, 
his glance travelled to the other trees round about. The 
same strange rottenness had come to all of them ; there 
were fungi everywhere. 

Their abundance and their diversity were such as Mr. 
Cotter had never seen before. Their forms were varied and 
horrible. Some grew out, bracket-shaped, on the tree itself, 
like huge soapy cheeses ; some had the shapes of toadstools, 
and poked up venomous heads out of the soil at the base 
of the trunk ; some appeared like little blisters on the bark. 
They were snow-white, and spotted, and scarlet, and 
canary-yellow, and bright orange-red. Mr. Cotter had seen 
the latter before ; they reminded him unpleasantly of 
the year’s fashionable colour of lipstick—he had been up 
to London last summer and had noticed with a shudder 
that all the girls in the streets looked as if they had walked 
in the October woods and kissed the horrible things, 
bearing away for ever the ineradicable. mark of their 
madness. 

But there were worse ones now than the orange fungi. 
There were some which were parchment-colour, and 
maculate as if with some loathsome disease ; and there were 
some more which were entirely colourless. These were 
neither white nor grey nor brown ; the most that one could 
say of them was that they had a sort of greyish-yellow 
pallor, the colour of death, if that be a colour at all. Mr. 
Cotter had never seen them before, and a sudden unreason- 
able anger caused him to hit one of them with his stick. 
It bruised dreadfully, as if to show that it was alive—just 
alive, in its obscene and unhealthy way. It bruised bluish, 
then went green and yellow like a rotting corpse, and 
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dripped wet mildew down the tree-trunk until it was 
nothing but a mass of slime, dripping and dripping, 
disintegrating altogether. ... Mr. Cotter stood and watched 
it in fascinated horror. 

It was growing very dark in the wood. Mr. Cotter pulled 
himself together and turned away ; he must get home. The 
trees stood closely round him, and seemed to be hemming 
him in. He must hurry away from these nasty fancies. ... 

He walked for a few yards, and perceived another of the 
grey fungi. Its thick, pallid bracket nearly girdled the tree 
on which it grew. Mr. Cotter raised his stout ash-plant 
again and smote it. A piece chipped off it, and a bluish 
weal appeared on it where the stick had fallen. 

Horrible. All the trees must be rotten to the core. ... 
Mr. Cotter stepped aside, and felt something crush under- 
neath his foot. He looked down, and saw that he had 
trodden on a brown puff-ball. It smoked still into the quiet 
air. ... Mr. Cotter kicked at it, slipped, put out a hand 
towards the tree-trunk to steady himself. . . and touched 
the big grey fungus. 

It was cold and soft, and it felt dead. Mr. Cotter felt 
a horrible nausea rising within him, and with the nausea 
a great fury, so that he lifted his stick and beat the fungus, 
aiming wild blows at it, one after another, until there was 
nothing left of it at all but pulp that had a rotten smell. 
Even as he slew it he saw out of the corner of his eye another 
one at his left hand, and yet a third at his right. He ran 
at them and slashed them in turn. He looked round, and 
there were more on the firs behind him. He struck so hard 
that he broke the end of his stick. Yet he dared not stop 
now ; for he felt, queerly, that he could not stand suddenly 
quiet in the midst of those pulped grey things, smelling 
the rotten smell of them. ... 

Darkness fell, and Mr. Cotter’s breath came shorter as 
he went in demoniac fury from tree to doomed tree, seeing 
his own doom in each, while the October mist rose up 
round the darkening boles and the quiet wood watched. 


Claire D. Pollexfen 
STOWAWAY 


from Tue STory-TELLER, 1931 


"The man Bradlow awoke in terror convinced that someone 
was waving a crimson light to and fro before his eyes. He 
could not immediately understand the uneasy motion of his 
surroundings, the queer slap-thudding sound that repeated 
itself so monotonously, nor the dankly offensive smell that 
fouled the atmosphere around him. He shrank, struggling 
with sleep, from an expected blow. . . a whimpering excuse 
forming glibly on his thin lips. 

And then, in a flash, he remembered. His fears left him. 
He even laughed as he sat up and looked about with a sigh 
of satisfaction and relief. He knew where he was—in the 
chain locker of a sailing ship—the sailing ship he had clam- 
bered aboard in the grey twilight of the foggy dawn. That 
uneasy shifting of the deck meant they were moving— 
probably they were right out of London river by now... 
That slapping sound was the sound of water—waves 
hitting up against the old lady’s timbers as she thrust her 
clumsy bows into them... . That stench was the malodorous 
Thames mud oozing sluggishly out from between the 
monstrous mass of chain links. . . . What he had dreamed 
were a lanthorn’s rays were nothing but the slanting beam 
of the rising sun striking intermittently through the hawse 
holes as the old ship rose and dipped to the swell.... 

Bradlow grinned. He was vastly relieved to know they 
were under way, getting steadily away from the land—out 
to sea, out to safety. Safety, yes. His quarters were pretty 
evil, of course, but they were much to be preferred to the 
quarters from which he had escaped. Anything was better 
than what he had escaped.... 

And after all, it was only for the time being. Presently he 
would crawl out and declare himself. But not yet—not until 
it was too late for them to do anything else but accept his 
presence stoically and sign him on as an extra hand. 
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Trust him to manufacture some plausible story to account 
for his being in the ship. 

He laughed. His discomfort was great, but he could laugh. 
He had escaped. Got clear... . 

He breakfasted off his remaining cigarette, thinking about 
the adventure which had brought him to this plight. It 
had not turned out entirely as he had intended .. . yet he 
had got away with what he wanted... . 

Tentatively he touched the leathern belt he wore round 
his waist. It was a deep, strongly-constructed belt with 
innumerable pockets arranged on the inside, though no 
one, merely seeing it about its wearer’s body, would guess 
its ulterior purpose. 

Bradlow’s long sensitive fingers eased the clasp, opened 
one of the pockets and brought out some tiny object—a 
magnificent diamond, gouged from its delicate setting in 
frantic haste. Its facets caught the brightness of the sun’s 
rays and sent back myriads of responsive gleams, green and 
blue, orange and scarlet with swiftly changing streaks of 
fiery yellow ; a flashing challenge to King Sol, from this 
aristocrat of stones. 

Bradlow fingered it thoughtfully, estimated its worth to 
himself, and returned it to its pocket, wrapped in a piece 
torn from his handkerchief. And from the next section of his 
belt he took more jewels, deep-hued, precious. Collectors 
would have handled such things reverently and with awe, 
but Bradlow contented himself by examining them critic- 
ally—appraising them—and he put them back. He had no 
love for jewels as jewels, or for flawless stones as objects of 
beauty, but only for what they represented—the luxuries 
they would bring. There were other gems in the purse-like 
compartments of his belt, and he found it pleasant to lie 
there and cogitate their ultimate value, rolling them like 
so many bits of coloured ice in the palm of his hand. 

This, he reflected, was the biggest coup he had ever 
pulled off. It would rank him among the greatest jewel 
thieves in history ; he felt a conscious thrill of pride as the 
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idea passed through his mind. Ever since he had left the 
reformatory he had longed to shine as a star of the under- 
world. A smart cracksman. Someone whose work was spoken 
of with bated breath and, possibly, with awed respect. 

They would be hunting for him now. Yes, even now while 
he lay there in the chain locker, they were starting the hue 
and cry after him, sending the human bloodhounds to track 
him down. ... He could visualise the headlines in the 
newspapers . . . the clamour of the journalists . . . the 
officiousness of the police. 

To be sure, this fleeing the country, cringing beneath the 
foredeck of a sailing ship was not part of his original scheme. 
He had meant certainly to leave the country, but not until 
the first excitement had died down, and he had meant to 
leave in very different circumstances. Luxurious conditions 
with dreams of wealth and freedom in the immediate 
future—from the disposal of the stones. 

This . . . this was the outcome of the accident. The unfor- 
tunate affair of the woman—lady’s maid or whoever she 
was—who had come so inopportunely into the room while he 
was at work.... 

Bradlow was not heartless. He squirmed now when he 
recalled the details of last night’s affair. The dimly lit 
dressing-room in that lonely country house ‘to which he had 
gained access so cunningly, so cleverly. The intense silence. 
The comfortable knowledge that all the servants were 
below stairs busy over their supper . . . and then, just as he 
had nearly finished the job and was within an ace of getting 
away without anyone so much as suspecting his presence in 
the house, the woman had appeared. Soft-footed as a cat, 
she had come silently through the silk curtains of the door- 
way dividing the bedroom from the dressing-room. For 
a pregnant moment she had stared wide-eyed, immovable, 
at the sight of this man, the lower half of his face concealed 
by a dark handkerchief, who bent over her mistress’s 
jewel-box . . . then as the truth flashed upon her, she had 
opened her mouth to scream.... 
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And in that moment of tragic possibilities, Bradlow 
shot her. 

He remembered it now with an outbreak of cold per- 
spiration. Every detail stood clear before his mind. He had 
watched her through a mirror—watched her amazement, 
her terror, her suddenly expressed instinct to summon help, 
and wheeling with incredible swiftness he had lifted his 
revolver and sent a shot through her brain before she could 
so much as utter a sound. 

The whole proceeding had been so extraordinarily 
quick, so diabolically silent. Just a sharp report—a report 
muffled by the thick carpets, the heavy silk curtains, the old 
two-foot-deep walls—a little thud as she fell and then... 
then an awareness of the silence that tingled in his ears. The 
terrible, relentless silence of a remote country place... . 
Bradlow shivered as he stood there staring down at the 
woman. He felt sick. A ghastly sense of finality surged 
over him. It seemed as if the whole silent night was 
closing in about him to defeat him in the very moment of 
victory. 

With his eyes on the motionless body in the doorway, he 
made haste to fill the pouches of his belt. He made his 
selections methodically, with a clear brain. That Thing on 
the floor . . . he loathed it. It forced itself on his attention by 
its hideous inertness. He backed slowly away to the window 
by which he had entered. Groping, he found the rope he had 
left dangling there and slid down. How gratefully his feet 
had touched ground ! How cold and crystal clear the air 
felt against his forehead as he turned to run. 

His motor-cycle was where he had left it under a hedge. 
He dragged it out, started the engine and rode off without 
lights—the beginning of a nightmare through twisty lanes 
where the shadows hung dark and velvety. Of nightmare 
quality, too, the episode of the broken valve spring which 
stranded him alone and helpless in the middle of the night. 
A calm and still night. Not a soul about. Not a light 
to be seen anywhere. Near him a sinuously winding, 
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repellent-looking canal . . . dark waters moving sluggishly 
as oil between low banks. 

Hampered by his machine, and knowing the danger of 
being so hampered, Bradlow had pushed the useless bicycle 
over the bank .. . the black water closed over it. 

He set off to walk, his footsteps dragging laboriously. He 
had belonged all his life to cities, and the going was hard. 

Hours afterwards, as it seemed to him, he struck the 
outskirts of a town and with it a railway siding. Trucks 
stood there and mounds of coal ; farther off he could discern 
the greenish-pale lights of a station—and he avoided it. 
Along the track a goods train stood waiting with steam up 
for a clear line . .. Bradlow reached it, climbed a truck-side 
and crawled in under the tarpaulin cover. He lay there 
weary, palpitating, anxious only to put as much distance as 
possible between himself and his crime. He could have cried 
with thankfulness when the locomotive gave a bleating 
whistle and at last the train moved off. It travelled slowly 
and stopped often. He hated those stops while men coupled 
on extra trucks. He listened, trembling for fear of discovery, 
to their commonplace conversations—the commonplace 
that sounded so grotesque in the eerie no-man’s land of 
after-midnight. 

It was still dark overhead when, as he made out Poni the 
names of stations they passed through, they came near 
London. Familiar names and unfamiliar places. Neighbour- 
hoods he had heard about but had never seen. A London he 
did not know—warehouses, wide highways all deserted, 
byways where even at this hour solitary beings slunk like 
beasts on the prowl. And then, high above the surrounding 
roofs, masts and spars. 

Docks 

Like a man tormented in dreams he had managed to 
clamber unseen out of the truck during one of its many 
temporary stops. There was a slight haze, a fog. The air 
struck against him, penetrating, chill. He dived clear of the 

permanent way and found himself among warehouses. The 
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streets shone wet underfoot. Men were there, walking un- 
steadily and talking together—talking loudly, heartening 
one another. He gathered that they were joining their ship 
and that she was on the point of sailing. . . . He followed the 
unsteady seamen . . . passed through on to the dockwall with 
them.... 

She was an ancient sailing ship, a ghostly-looking craft, 
her masts and yards looming up like skeleton arms in the 
faint twilight of the misty dawn. But Bradlow was in no 
critical mood. He blundered forward with the others, got 
on board with the others, and assuming a stagger, went 
for’ard with the others. 

Quickly he looked for a place in which to conceal himself ; 
found it and sought to hide himself. It offered scant security 
when once the business of getting under weigh was done 
with, and as the tug began to ease her from the quay wall 
and take her out into the stream, Bradlow had removed 
himself to the chain locker. It was slimy with mud. It 
smelled foul ; yet it was a sanctuary to him, and he flung 
himself down content that he was on his way to the open 
sea. 

The open sea ! 

Now, through the hawse holes as the vessel dipped, he 
could catch brief glimpses of that sea—translucent green 
valleys tipped with plumy crests, and the crimson pathway 
of the rising sun spreading over it. Bradlow sighed and was 
content. He had left England and his guilt behind him. He 
was safe. He would go ashore at some foreign port. In that 
belt of his was a fortune—enough to last him the rest of his 
life. He began to make plans... life was pleasant... tempt- 
ing prospects spread themselves before him... . 

All the morning he slept—all the afternoon he dozed. 
Later on, towards evening, he was disturbed out of his 
comfortable lethargy by the increased rolling of the ship. 
He looked apprehensively at the mountainous mass of 
chain cable piled about him, the drying Thames mud 
stiffening between the links. It became suddenly a menace 
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to his safety. What if the rolling of the vessel increased ? 
Would the movements cause it to slide about ? He felt a 
darting pang of fear. He began to regard that chain cable 
as an enemy which might at any moment become active. 
He imagined himself destroyed by this shapeless mass— 
hideously tortured . . . pulverised . . . unrecognisable . . . to 
be found, perhaps, weeks after life had left him. His brain 
swirled at the thought. His mouth went dry. 

-He dared not show himself, yet. He dared not leave this 
filthy den and seek security in the fo’c’sle. It was too soon. 
The shores of England were still clearly to be seen in the 
occasional glimpses through the hawse hole. . . they might 
even be scheduled to call at some English port. ... No, it 
was too soon to declare himself, yet. 

An age seemed to pass. The rolling increased—and Brad- 
low’s fears increased. His spine crawled as he listened to the 
sluggish shifting of the gigantic links. It sounded to him like 
some lethargic animal awakening hungrily in the dark 
corner—-stirring, stretching ominously, growling. Presently, 
he felt, it would begin to reach out, fumbling for him in the 
dusk. 

And it was stealthy, as jungle beasts are stealthy. It 
would lie there coiled up motionless until Bradlow thought 
it was fixed in place at last, and then to his horror, it would 
make a faint clanking noise—some part of the monster was 
moving slowly. 

Darkness came. Night blotted out the last glimmer of 
daylight from the oval hawse hole. The old timbers of the 
sailing ship creaked and groaned, and the menace of the 
anchor chain grew momentarily every time she lurched— 
for every lurch was longer and steeper than the last, the 
slope of the deck more pronounced. 

Crouching, Bradlow waited. He listened to the slapping 
hiss of the rising seas, the tumbling scatter of spray breaking 
overhead and running off into the scuppers like an emptied 
bucket. He listened, tormented, for the slow responsive 
movement of the monster with which he was imprisoned. 
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He imagined it had life. A sense of touch. A desire for flesh. 
Once he put out his hand and felt the clammy chill of iron 

. « it was like the cold tentacles of an octopus. He drew 
back, stifling an hysterical scream—a tremor seemed to 
pass through it. It shifted, ever so slightly, as the ship 
plunged. 

Bradlow recoiled. He drew back, pressing against the 
bulkhead as far from his enemy as he could get. 

Other sounds came to him now. The ominous sounds of 
increasing storm—the noise of hurrying feet above—the 
unnatural screaming of the wind, the clash and rattle of 
unfastened doors .. . and then those other sounds became 
blotted out—Bradlow had ears only for the horror within. 
The mud-swathed horror that made stealthy slidings as the 
deck slanted. Was it moving towards him in the darkness ? 
Waiting to overwhelm him with its oozy slime, crush him 
into nothingness with a sudden onslaught of its dreadful 
weight ? He shuddered, longing to escape, yet dreading the 
consequences of declaring himself too soon. .. . 

Every moment now the creaking and groaning of strained 
timbers increased about him. The ancient ship rose dripping 
from the trough of the sea only to be hurried down the next 
steep valley of water which she shook, still half submerged, 
from her valiant bows. 

Struggling, rolling, pitching, she fought her way through 
the storm, and beneath her forward deck the anchor chains 
rolled sluggishly in sympathetic motion. 

With a sudden lurch the vessel lay over on her side—and 
like an unleashed hound the solid mass of cable slid... 
Bradlow screamed. His fists beat like rapidly-working 
hammers against the bulkhead . . . he shouted for help... 
implored someone of the crew to come and save him... get 
him out of this torture chamber... get him out... get him 
out.... 

The storm answered him with a battering shout of 
howling wind, but no human being answered him—no one 
came to him. He sobbed then and between his sobs he 
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promised wealth to the man who released him... wealth 
. .. instant wealth. He clawed his belt as he yelled a mad- 
man’s promises through the bulkhead, and behind him the 
iron monster moved ominously... . 

Bradlow was still screaming wildly incoherent induce- 
ments to the men who were far beyond reach of his cries, 
when the fiercest gust of the storm struck broadside on 
against the struggling ship. She gave a spasmodic heave, 
heeled steeply on her side, and in that moment the monster 
sprang.... 

The vessel righted herself. There was no sound in the 
chain locker except the faint rattle of the mud-caked links 
gently settling down... . 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
A PAIR OF HANDS 


jrom OLD FirREs AND PROFITABLE GHOSTS 


Cassell, 1910 
Dent (Duchy Edition) 1928 


“Ves,” said Miss Le Petyt, gazing into the deep fireplace 
and letting her hands and her knitting lie for the moment 
idle in her lap. “‘ Oh, yes, I have seen a ghost. In fact I 
have lived in a house with one for quite a long time.”’ 

“How you could. 1°? began one of my _ host’s 
daughters ; and “ You, Aunt Emily ?’’ cried the other at 
the same moment. 

Miss Le Petyt, gentle soul, withdrew her eyes from the 
fireplace and protested with a gay little smile. ““ Well, my 
dears, I am not quite the coward you take me for. And, as 
it happens, mine was the most harmless ghost in the world. 
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In fact ’’—and here she looked at the fire again—‘ I was 
quite sorry to lose her.”’ 

“It was a woman, then? Now J think,” said Miss 
Blanche, ‘“ that female ghosts are the horridest of all. They 
wear little shoes with high red heels, and go about fap, 
tap, wringing their hands.”’ 

‘‘ This one wrung her hands, certainly. But I don’t know 
about the high red heels, for I never saw her feet. Perhaps 
she was like the Queen of Spain, and hadn’t any. And as 
for the hands, it all depends how you wring them. There’s 
an elderly shopwalker at Knightsbridge, for instance——”’’ 

“Don’t be prosy, dear, when you know that we’re just 
dying to hear the story.” 

Miss Le Petyt turned to me with a small deprecating 
laugh. “‘ It’s such a little one.’ 

** The story, or the ghost ? ”’ 

66 Both.’’ 

And this was Miss Le Petyt’s story : 


“It happened when I lived down in Cornwall, at 
Tresillack on the south coast. Tresillack was the name of 
the house, which stood quite alone at the head of a coombe, 
within sound of the sea but without sight of it ; for though 
the coombe led down to a wide open beach, it wound and 
twisted half a dozen times on its way, and its overlapping 
sides closed the view from the house, which was advertised 
as ‘ secluded.’ I was very poor in those days. Your father 
and all of us were poor then, as I trust, my dears, you will 
never be ; but I was young enough to be romantic and 
wise enough to like independence, and this word ‘ secluded ’ 
took my fancy. 

** The misfortune was that it had taken the fancy, or just 
suited the requirements, of several previous tenants. You 
know, I dare say, the kind of person who rents a secluded 
house in the country ? Well, yes, there are several kinds ; 
but they seem to agree in being odious. No one knows 
where they come from, though they soon remove all doubt 
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about where they’re ‘going to,’ #§ the children say. 
* Shady ’ is the word, is it not ? Well; the previous tenants 
of Tresillack (from first to last a bewildering series) had 
been shady with a vengeance. 

*‘T knew nothing of this when I first made application 
to the landlord, a solid yeoman inhabiting a farm at the 
foot of the coombe, on a cliff overlooking the beach. To 
him I presented myself fearlessly as a spinster of decent 
family and small but assured income, intending a rural 
life of combined seemliness and economy. He met my ad- 
vances politely enough, but with an air of suspicion which 
offended me. I began by disliking him for it : afterwards 
I set it down as an unpleasant feature in the local character. 
I was doubly mistaken. Farmer Hosking was slow-witted, 
but as honest a man as ever stood up against hard times ; 
and a more open and hospitable race than the people on 
that coast I never wish to meet. It was the caution of a 
child who had burnt his fingers, not once but many times. 
Had I known what I afterwards learned of Farmer Hosk- 
ing’s tribulations as landlord of a ‘ secluded country resi- 
dence,’ I should have approached him with the bashfulness 
proper to my suit and faltered as I undertook to prove 
the bright exception in a long line of painful experiences. 
He had bought the Tresillack estate twenty years before— 
on mortgage, I fancy—because the land adjoined his own 
and would pay him for tillage. But the house was a nuis- 
ance, an incubus ; and had been so from the beginning. 

“© * Well, miss,’ he said, ‘ you’re welcome to look over it ; 
a pretty enough place, inside and out. There’s no trouble 
about keys, because I’ve put in a housekeeper, a widow- 
woman, and she’ll show you round. With your leave I’ll 
step up the coombe so far with you, and put you in your 
way.’ As I thanked him he paused and rubbed his chin. 
‘ There’s one thing I must tell you, though. Whoever takes 
the house must take Mrs. Carkeek along with it.’ 

“© * Mrs. Carkeek ?’ I echoed dolefully. ‘Is that the 
housekeeper ? ’ 
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‘¢© Yes ; she was @jfe to my late hind. I’m sorry, miss,’ 
he added, my face teHing him no doubt what sort of woman 
I expected Mrs. Carkeek to be ; ‘ but I had to make it a 
rule after—after some things that happened. And I dare 
say you won't find her so bad. Mary Carkeek’s a sensible 
comfortable woman, and knows the place. She was in service 
there to Squire Kendall when he sold up and went: her 
first place it was.’ 

*¢* I may as well see the house, anyhow,’ said I deject- 
edly. So we started to walk up the coombe. The path, which 
ran beside a little chattering stream, was narrow for the 
most part, and Farmer Hosking, with an apology, strode on 
ahead to beat aside the brambles. But whenever its width 
allowed us to walk side by side I caught him from time to 
time stealing a shy inquisitive glance under his rough eye- 
brows. Courteously though he bore himself, it was clear 
that he could not sum me up to his satisfaction or bring 
me square with his notion of a tenant for his ‘ secluded 
country residence.’ 

** T don’t know what foolish fancy prompted it, but about 
halfway up the coombe I stopped short and asked : 

*** There are no ghosts, I suppose ? ’ ) 

“It struck me, a moment after I had uttered it, as a 
supremely silly question ; but he took it quite seriously. 
‘No ; I never heard tell of any ghosts.’ He laid a queer sort 
of stress on the word. ‘ There’s always been trouble with 
servants, and maids’ tongues will be runnin’, But Mary 
Carkeek lives up there alone, and she seems comfortable 
enough.’ 

‘We walked on. By and by he pointed with his stick. 
* It don’t look like a place for ghosts, now, do it ?’ 

“Certainly it did not. Above an untrimmed orchard 
rose a terrace of turf scattered with thorn-bushes, and above 
this a terrace of stone, upon which stood the prettiest cot- 
tage I had ever seen. It was long and low and thatched ; a 
deep verandah ran from end to end. Clematis, Banksia 
roses and honeysuckle climbed the posts of this verandah, 
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and big blooms of the Maréchal Niel were clustered along 
its roof, beneath the lattices of the bedroom windows. The 
house was small enough to be called a cottage, and rare 
enough in features and in situation to confer distinction on 
any tenant. It suggested what in those days we should have 
called ‘ elegant’ living. And I could have clapped my 
hands for joy. 

*““ My spirits mounted still higher when Mrs. Carkeek 
opened the door to us. I had looked for a Mrs. Gummidge, 
and I found a healthy middle-aged woman with a thought- 
ful but contented face, and a smile which, without a trace 
of obsequiousness, quite bore out the farmer’s description 
of her. She was a comfortable woman ; and while we walked 
through the rooms together (for Mr. Hosking waited out- 
side) I ‘ took to’ Mrs. Carkeek. Her speech was direct and 
practical ; the rooms, in spite of their faded furniture, were 
bright and exquisitely clean ; and somehow the very atmos- 
phere of the house gave me a sense of well-being, of feeling 
at home and cared for ; yes, of being loved. Don’t laugh, my 
dears ; for when I’ve done you may not think this fancy 
altogether foolish. 

** I stepped out into the verandah, and Farmer Hosking 
pocketed the pruning-knife which he had been using on a 
bush of jasmine. 

‘** This is better than anything I had dreamed of,’ 
said I. 

‘** Well, miss, that’s not a wise way of beginning a bar- 
gain, if you’ll excuse me.’ | 

** He took no advantage, however, of my admission ; and 
we struck the bargain as we returned down the coombe 
to his farm, where the hired chaise waited to convey me 
back to the market town. I had meant to engage a maid of 
my own, but now it occurred to me that I might do very 
well with Mrs. Carkeek. This, too, was settled in thé course 
of the next day or two, and within the week I had moved 
into my new home. 

‘I can hardly describe to you the happiness of my first 
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month at Tresillack ; because (as I now believe) if I take 
the reasons which I had for being happy, one by one, there 
remains over something which I cannot account for. I was 
moderately young, entirely healthy ; I felt myself inde- 
pendent and adventurous ; the season was high summer, 
the weather glorious, the garden in all the pomp of June, 
yet sufficiently unkempt to keep me busy, give me a sharp 
appetite for meals, and send me to bed in that drowsy 
stupor which comes of the odours of earth. I spent the most 
of my time out of doors, winding up the day’s work as a 
rule with a walk down the cool valley, along the beach 
and back, 

“TI soon found that all housework could be safely left to 
Mrs. Carkeek. She did not talk much ; indeed her only 
fault (a rare one in housekeepers) was that she talked too 
little, and even when I addressed her seemed at times 
unable to give me her attention. It was as though her 
mind strayed off to some small job she had forgotten, and 
her eyes wore a listening look, as though she waited for the 
neglected task to speak and remind her. But as a matter of 
fact she forgot nothing. Indeed, my dears, I was never so 
well attended to in my life. 

“* Well, that is what I’m coming to. That, so to say, is 
just zt. The woman not only had the rooms swept and 
dusted, and my meals prepared to the moment. In a hun- 
dred odd little ways this orderliness, these preparations, 
seemed to read my desires. Did I wish the roses renewed 
in a bowl upon the dining-table, sure enough at the next 
meal they would be replaced by fresh ones. Mrs. Carkeek 
(I told myself) must have surprised and interpreted a glance 
of mine. And yet I could not remember having glanced at 
the bowl in her presence. And how on earth had she guessed 
the very roses, the very shapes and colours I had lightly 
wishedYor ? This is only an instance, you understand. Every 
day, and from morning to night, I happened on others, each 
slight enough, but all together bearing witness to a minis- 
tering intelligence as subtle as it was untiring. 
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“I am a light sleeper, as you know, with an uncomfort- 
able knack of waking with the sun and roaming early. No 
matter how early I rose at Tresillack, Mrs. Carkeek 
seemed to have prevented me. Finally I had to conclude 
that she arose and dusted and tidied as soon as she 
judged me safely a-bed. For once, finding the drawing- 
room (where I had been sitting late) ‘ redded up’ at four 
in the morning, and no trace of a plate of raspberries which 
I had carried thither after dinner and left overnight, I 
determined to test her, and walked through to the kitchen, 
calling her by name. I found the kitchen as clean as a pin, 
and the fire laid, but no trace of Mrs. Carkeek. I walked 
upstairs and knocked at her door. At the second knock a 
sleepy voice cried out, and presently the good woman stood 
before me in her nightgown, looking (I thought) very badly 
scared. 

““* No,’ I said, ‘it’s not a burglar. But I’ve found out 
what I wanted, that you do your morning’s work overnight. 
But you mustn’t wait for me when I choose to sit up. And 
now go back to your bed like a good soul, whilst I take a 
run down to the beach.’ 

** She stood blinking in the dawn. Her face was still 
white. 

*** Oh, miss,’ she gasped, ‘I made sure you must have 
seen something ! ’ 

““* And so I have,’ I answered, ‘ but it was neither 
burglars nor ghosts.’ 

‘“* * Thank God !’ I heard her say as she turned her back 
to me in her grey bedroom—which faced the north. And 
I took this for a carelessly pious expression and ran down- 
stairs, thinking no more of it. 

‘‘ A few day later I began to understand. 

‘‘ The plan of Tresillack house (I must explain) was 
simplicity itself. To the left of the hall as you entered was 
the dining-room ; to the right the drawing-room, with a 
boudoir beyond. The foot of the stairs faced the front door, 
and beside it, passing a glazed inner door, you found two 
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others right and left, the left opening on the kitchen, the 
right on a passage which ran by a store-cupboard under the 
bend of the stairs to a neat pantry with the usual shelves 
and linen-press, and under the window (which faced north) 
a porcelain basin and brass tap. On the first morning of my 
tenancy I had visited this pantry and turned the tap ; but 
no water ran. I supposed this to be accidental. Mrs. 
Carkeek had to wash up glass ware and crockery, and no 
doubt Mrs. Carkeek would complain of any failure in the 
water supply. 

** But the day after my surprise visit (as I called it) I 
had picked a basketful of roses, and carried them into the 
pantry as a handy place to arrange them in. I chose a china 
bowl and went to fill it at the tap. Again the water would 
not run. 

** T called Mrs. Carkeek. ‘ What is wrong with this tap ?’ 
I asked. ‘ The rest of the house is well enough supplied.’ 

** * T don’t know, miss. I never use it.’ 

*“** But there must be a reason ; and you must find it a 
great nuisance washing up the plate and glasses in the 
kitchen. Come around to the back with me, and we'll 
have a look at the cisterns.’ 

“© The cisterns ll be all right, miss. I assure you I don’t 
find it a trouble.’ 

‘* But I was not to be put off. The back of the house stood 
but ten feet from a wall which was really but a stone face 
built against the cliff cut away by the architect. Above the 
cliff rose the kitchen garden, and from its lower path we 
looked over the wall’s parapet upon the cisterns. There 
were two—a very large one, supplying the kitchen and the 
bathroom above the kitchen ; and a small one, obviously 
fed by the other, and as obviously leading, by a pipe 
which I could trace, to the pantry. Now the big cistern 
stood almost full, and yet the small one, though on a lower 
level, was empty. 

“It’s as plain as daylight,’ said I. ‘ The pipe between 
the two is choked.’ And I clambered on the parapet. 
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“I wouldn’t, miss. The pantry tap is only cold water, 
and no use to me. From the kitchen boiler I gets it hot, you 
see.”” 

*** But I want the pantry water for my flowers.’ I bent 
over and groped. ‘I thought as much!’ said I, as I 
wrenched out a thick plug of cork and immediately the 
water began to flow. I turned triumphantly on Mrs. Car- 
keek, who had grown suddenly red in the face. Her eyes 
were fixed on the cork in my hand. To keep it more firmly 
wedged in its place somebody had wrapped it round with 
a rag of calico print ; and, discoloured though the rag was, 
I seemed to recall the pattern (a lilac sprig). Then, as our 
eyes met, it occurred to me that only two mornings before 
Mrs. Carkeek had worn a print gown of that same sprigged 
pattern. 

*“* I had the presence of mind to hide this very small dis- 
covery, sliding over it some quite trivial remark ; and 
presently Mrs. Carkeek regained her composure. But I own 
I felt disappointed in her. It seemed such a paltry thing to 
be disingenuous over. She had deliberately acted a fib before 
me ; and why? Merely because she preferred the kitchen 
to the pantry tap. It was childish. ‘ But servants are all the 
same,’ I told myself. ‘ I must take Mrs. Carkeek as she is ; 
and, after all, she is a treasure.’ 

“On the second night after this, and between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, I was lying in bed and reading myself 
sleepy over a novel of Lord Lytton’s, when a small sound 
disturbed me. I listened. The sound was clearly that of 
water trickling ; and I set it down to rain. A shower (I told 
myself) had filled the water-pipes which drained the roof. 
Somehow I could not fix the sound. There was a water-pipe 
against the wall just outside my window. I rose and drew 
up the blind. 

‘* To my astonishment no rain was falling ; no rain had 
fallen. I felt the slate window-sill ; some dew had gathered 
there—no more. There was no wind, no cloud : only a still 
moon high over the eastern slope of the coombe, the distant 
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plash of waves, and the fragrance of many roses. I went 
back to bed and listened again. Yes, the trickling sound 
continued, quite distinct in the silence of the house, not to 
be confused for a moment with the dull murmur of the 
beach. After a while it began to grate on my nerves. I 
caught up my candle, flung my dressing-gown about me, 
and stole softly downstairs. 

‘‘' Then it was simple. I traced the sound to the pantry. 
‘Mrs. Carkeek has left the tap running,’ said I : and, sure 
enough, I found it so—a thin trickle steadily running to 
waste in the porcelain basin. I turned off the tap, went 
contentedly back to my bed, and slept. 

‘¢ ___. for some hours. I open my eyes in darkness, and 
at once knew what had awakened me. The tap was run- 
ning again. Now it had shut easily in my hand, but not so 
easily that I could believe it had slipped open again of its 
own accord. ‘ This is Mrs. Carkeek’s doing,’ said I ; and 
am afraid I added ‘ Bother Mrs. Carkeek ! ’ 

‘* Well, there was no help for it : so I struck a light, looked 
at my watch, saw that the hour was just three o’clock, and 
descended the stairs again. At the pantry door I paused. 
I was not afraid—not one little bit. In fact the notion that 
anything might be wrong had never crossed my mind. But 
I remember thinking, with my hand on the door, that if 
Mrs. Carkeek were in the pantry I might happen to give 
her a severe fright. 

** I pushed the door open briskly. Mrs. Carkeek was not 
there. But something was there, by the porcelain basin— 
something which might have sent me scurrying upstairs 
two steps at a time, but which as a matter of fact held me 
to the spot. My heart seemed to stand still—so still ! And 
in the stillness I remember setting down the brass candle- 
stick on a tall nest of drawers beside me. 

““Qver the porcelain basin and beneath the water 
trickling from the tap I saw two hands. 

*“« That was all—two small hands, a child’s hands. I can- 
not tell you how they ended. 
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‘* No : they were not cut off. I saw them quite distinctly : 
just a pair of small hands and the wrists, and after that— 
nothing. They were moving briskly—washing themselves 
clean. I saw the water trickle and splash over them—not 
through them—but just as it would on real hands. They 
were the hands of a little girl, too. Oh, yes, I was sure of 
that at once. Boys and girls wash their hands differently. 
I can’t just tell you what the difference is, but it’s unmis- 
takable. 

‘* T saw all this before my candle slipped and fell with a 
crash. I had set it down without looking—for my eyes were 
fixed on the basin—and had balanced it on the edge of the 
nest of drawers. After the crash, in the darkness there, with 
the water running, I suffered some bad moments. Oddly 
enough, the thought uppermost with me was that I must 
shut off that tap before escaping. I had to. And after a while 
I picked up all my courage, so to say, between my teeth, 
and with a little sob thrust out my hand and did it. Then 
I fled. 

‘The dawn was close upon me : and as soon as the sky 
reddened I took my bath, dressed and went downstairs. 
And there at the pantry door I found Mrs. Carkeek, also 
dressed, with my candlestick in her hand. 

*** Ah !? said I, * you picked it up.’ 

** Our eyes met. Clearly Mrs. Carkeek wished me to begin, 
and I determined at once to have it out with her. 

*“** And you knew all about it. That’s what accounts for 
your plugging up the cistern.’ 

*** You saw...?’ she began. 

“Yes, yes. And you must tell me all about it—never 
mind how bad. Is—is it—murder ?’ 

‘** Law bless you, miss, whatever put such horrors in 
your head ?’” 

‘* § She was washing her hands.’ 

** ¢ Ah, so she does, poor dear ! But—murder ! And dear 
little Miss Margaret, that wouldn’t go to hurt a fly !’ 

** * Miss Margaret ?’ 
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““* Eh,.she died at seven year. Squire Kendall’s only 
daughter ; and that’s over twenty year ago. I was her nurse, 
miss, and I know—diphtheria it was ; she took it down in 
the village.’ 

‘*¢* But how do you know it is Margaret ? ’ 

‘** ¢ Those hands—why, how could I mistake, that used to 
be her nurse ?’ 

‘* * But why does she wash them ? ’ 

‘*** Well, miss, being always a dainty child—and the 
house-work, you see——’ 

** IT took a long breath. ‘ Do you mean to tell me that all 
this tidying and dusting——’ I broke off. ‘ Is it she who has 
been taking this care of me?’ 

** Mrs. Carkeek met my look steadily. 

‘*** Who else, miss ? ’ 

*** Poor little soul !’ 

*** Well now ’—Mrs. Carkeek rubbed my candlestick 
with the edge of her apron—‘ I’m so glad you take it like 
this. For there isn’t really nothing to be afraid of—is there ? ’ 
She eyed me wistfully. ‘ It’s my belief she loves you, miss. 
But only to think what a time she must have had with the 
others ! ’ 

“** The others ?’ I echoed. 

*“** The other tenants, miss : the ones afore you.’ 

“* * Were they bad ?’ 

““* They was awful. Didn’t Farmer Hosking tell you ? 
They carried on fearful—one after another, and each one 
worse than the last.’ 

‘* * What was the matter with them ? Drink ?’ 

** * Drink, miss, with some of ’em. There was the Major 
—he used to go mad with it, and run about the coombe in 
his nightshirt. Oh, scandalous ! And his wife drank too— 
that is, if she ever was his wife. Just think of that tender 
child washing up after their nasty doings ! ’ 

**T shivered. 

** * But that wasn’t the worst, miss—not by a long way. 
There was a pair here—from the colonies, or so they gave 
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out—with two children, a boy and gel, the eldest scarce 
six. Poor mites ! ’ 

* * Why, what happened ? ’ 

““* They beat those children, miss—your blood would 
boil !—and starved, and tortured ’em, it’s my belief. You 
could hear their screams, I’ve been told, away back in the 
high-road, and that’s the best part of half a mile. Some- 
times they was locked up without food for days together. 
But it’s my belief that little Miss Margaret managed to feed 
them somehow. Oh, I can see her, creeping to the door and 
comforting ! ’ 

*** But perhaps she never showed herself when these 
awful people were here, but took to flight until they left.’ 

** * You didn’t never know her, miss. The brave she was ! 
She’d have stood up to lions. She’ve been here all the 
while : and only to think what her innocent eyes and ears 
must have took in! There was another couple——’ Mrs. 
Carkeek sunk her voice. 

** * Oh, hush !’ said I, ‘if I’m to have any peace of mind 
in this house !’ 

** * But you won’t go, miss ? She loves you, I know she do. 
And think what you might be leaving her to—what sort 
of tenant might come next. For she can’t go. She’ve been 
here ever since her father sold the place. He died soon after. 
You mustn’t go !’ 

** Now I had resolved to go, but all of a sudden I felt 
how mean this resolution was. 

‘* * After all,’ said I, ‘ there’s nothing to be afraid of.’ 

*** That’s it, miss ; nothing at all. I don’t even believe 
it’s so very uncommon. Why, I’ve heard my mother tell 
of farmhouses where the rooms were swept every night as 
regular as clockwork, and the floors sanded, and the pot 
and pans scoured, and all while the maids slept. They put 
it down to the piskies ; but we know better, miss, and now 
we’ve got the secret between us we can lie easy in our beds, 
and if we hear anything, say ‘* God bless the child !’’ and 
go to sleep.’ 
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*** Mrs. Carkeek,’ said I, ‘ there’s only one condition I 
have to make.’ 

‘* * What’s that P’ 

‘** * Why, that you let me kiss you.’ 

*** Oh, you dear!’ said Mrs. Carkeek as we embraced : 
and this was as close to familiarity as she allowed herself to 
go in the whole course of my acquaintance with her. 

“J spent three years at Tresillack, and all that while 
Mrs, Carkeek lived with me and shared the secret. Few 
women, I dare to say, were ever so completely wrapped 
around with love as we were during those three years. It 
ran through my waking life like a song ; it smoothed my 
pillow, touched and made my table comely, in summer 
lifted the heads of the flowers as I passed, and in winter 
watched the fire with me and kept it bright. 

*** Why did I ever leave Tresillack ? ’ Because one day, 
at the end of five years, Farmer Hosking brought me word 
that he had sold the house—or was about to sell it ; I forget 
which. There was no avoiding it, at any rate ; the purchaser 
being a Colonel Kendall, a brother of the old Squire.’ 

*** A married man ?’ I asked. 

** * ‘Yes, miss ; with a family of eight. As pretty children 
as ever you see, and the mother a good lady. It’s the old 
home to Colonel Kendall.’ 

*“** T see. And that is why you feel bound to sell.’ 

“** It’s a good price, too, that he offers. You mustn’t 
think but I’m sorry enough——’ 

*** To turn me out ? I thank you, Mr. Hosking ; but you 
are doing the right thing.’ 

“Since Mrs. Carkeek was to stay, the arrangement 
lacked nothing of absolute perfection—except, perhaps, that 
it found no room for me. 

** * She—Margaret—will be happy,’ I said ; ‘ with her 
cousins, you know.’ 

*** Oh yes, miss, she will be happy, sure enough,’ Mrs. 
Carkeek agreed. 

‘So when the time came I packed up my boxes, and 
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tried to be cheerful. But on the last morning, when they 
stood corded in the hall, I sent Mrs. Carkeek upstairs upon 
some poor excuse, and stepped alone into the pantry. 

** * Margaret !? I whispered. 

*“‘ There was no answer at all. I had scarcely dared to 
hope for one. Yet I tried again, and, shutting my eyes this 
time, stretched out both hands and whispered : 

** * Margaret !’ 

** And I will swear to my dying day that two little hands 
stole and rested—for a moment only—in mine.”’ 


R. Ellis Roberis 
THE HILL 


jrom THE OTHER END 
Palmer, 1923 


It was one of those hard, precise evenings when, before 
sunset, everything seems to become flat, the fields that lay 
just in front of me were cut out of cardboard, the long road 
down to Broad Oak appeared to stretch, not to the country, 
but to a backcloth ; and the trees that overarched the lane 
to Symonsbury were untouched by any breeze that might 
give them the illusion of reality. For, when the country takes 
the decorative note, it is reality which is the illusion : one 
almost imperceptibly flattens oneself along the hedgerows 
in order to avoid breaking the perfect truth of the theatre 
which Nature contrives so much more skilfully than man. 
I was tired and walked a little listlessly. I had business to 
do in Bridport ; but I knew I should be there long before 
seven, and I enjoyed sauntering down the road, while the 
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decadent sun of early April made green tinsel out of the 
budding larches, while soft little puddles of brown glowed 
from the ruts and hoofmarks in the sandy soil. I was feeling 
well in a genially tired way, and quite ready for the walk 
home again ; feeling, however, singularly un-sharp. I mean 
that my senses, after the exertions of the week, were rather 
sleep-haunted—I had caught Nature’s lesson, and felt all 
this activity of limb and thought to be the substance of 
nothing but a rather beautiful dream. My mind was as 
casual as my walk, and was occupied, so far as I remember, 
with nothjng more arresting than some vaguely pleasant 
remembrance of a youthful affection. 

I dwell on all this because I want to insist that I was not 
in an observant mood, not at all in the state to make the 
adventure I had likely. Those to whom I have told this story 
have all insisted that my ‘‘ imagination ”’ or “ fancy ’”’ has 
made more of the facts than they warrant ; that I was de- 
ceived by shadows, or misled by reflections ; that my eyes 
were tired and played me tricks, that my memory is false 
and ill-suited to exact accuracy. So I would insist that such 
imagination as I have was almost quiescent, that my mind 
was singularly unalert, and that nothing can explain the 
extreme vividness of my recollection of that night of April 
grd, except the truth of what I saw. Its very incongruity, not 
only with my mental condition, but with the actual charac- 
ter of the evening, with the verdant artificiality of that 
Dorset springtime, when the countryside is rather less actual 
than the contour on an ordnance map, is a witness to the 
reality of that experience. 

I had indeed forgotten the Hill. I generally used to look 
out for the first sight of it, when the road begins to run 
under the shoulder of the wooded height, and to skirt the 
Hill of Sacrifice. I don’t know who gave it that name: 
whether, indeed, it is more than a modern device of some 
local journalist ; but it suits the Hill. Everyone who passes 
along the main road from Chideock to Bridport must see 
it ; but its most characteristic aspect is only caught from the 
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road between North Chideock and Symonsbury. It is a 
curious, conical hill, covered with green grass and generally 
delivered over to innumerable sheep. It reminds one in- 
stantly of those high places on which the ancient Hebrews 
honoured other gods than Jehovah, the places where 
Solomon built temples for the family godlings of his 
heathen queens. Everyone felt this about the Hill, so it does 
not show any preoccupation of mine that I, too, always 
connected it with sacrifice, and the stone, square altars of 
the old faiths. I had never been up the Hill. I never met 
anyone who had. It was out of the way, and would be, 
though an easy, an unnecessary little climb for one whom 
Fleet Street had left without the wind of his youth. The 
sheep which grazed there belonged to a farm in the valley, 
and found their own way up and down. 

Well, as I said, on that night I had forgotten the Hill ; 
and when I caught my first glimpse of it, I had a shock. I 
thought at first the shock was due to the vision of a familiar 
but forgotten object. I think when one, so to speak, re-sees 
a perfectly familiar object, it has a more active and energis- 
ing effect on the nerves than contact with something en- 
tirely new. Certainly the Hill made me jump. I stood and 
stared at it. As I stared I realised that the shock I had re- 
ceived was not entirely due to the Hill’s re-assertion of its 
presence to my forgetful mind. 

The Hill was different. 

I glanced hastily back along the road, and over to my left 
where the fields stretched idly away ; they were the same as 
they had been a minute ago, comfortable, artificial, flat, 
with no more atmosphere than a landscape in a modern 
painting. Then I swerved back to the Hill. It was ominous, 
alive, clamant with some mystery that I had not guessed. I 
should explain that though it was the Hill of Sacrifice, no 
one had associated it with anything mysterious or unusual. 
It was obviously the servant of some settled, rather courtly, 
religion, where the priests of the second-century Roman, 
journeying from Dorchester, had made polite augury at 
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dawn. This evening, all that was changed. The Hill 
threatened. It quarrelled vehemently with the rest of the 
landscape. It stood like something or somebody naked and 
hairy in the middle of a crowd of modish and courtly figures; 
it was like some primitive, pre-Gothic idol in a French 
classical temple ; or as if you sundered a picture of Wat- 
teau’s with one of those brown, watchful Tahitians of 
Gauguin’s. 

I stood and stared at the Hill. And as I stared I became 
aware of two things. First, there were no sheep on the Hill. 
Their absence aided the strange, nude look of the thing. 
And I began to think that perhaps, after all, the change in 
the Hill was my fancy. Then, as I looked, the Hill lurched : 
that, of course, is an exaggeration ; but it was the effect 
made on me by the movement of something that was almost 
up on the round crown at the top. With that movement the 
power of the Hill became active : suddenly and as by an- 
tagonism, I, too, leapt into mental alertness. The Hill and 
I were there, enemies, but akin in this, that we were the 
players in the set scene ; still the green fields spread away to 
the backcloth ; still the road ran as a stage road runs to the 
wings ; still the sun, though now faintlier, flickered on green 
and brown, and turned them to paper and canvas—but 
now there were two lives on the stage, and the play was 
begun. 

Before starting for the Hill—it is noteworthy that no 
other course but that of immediate access to my antagonist 
ever seemed possible—I looked at it once more, for I knew 
when I had scrambled through the hedge and across the 
first field, I should lose sight, for a while, of the top : I looked 
at the spot where the Hill had shuddered, and I saw that it 
was a figure, apparently human, and heavily burdened, 
which was now on the top and against the blue-black 
clouds which the sun was even now burning into angry 
gold. I was now much too far away—I have always suffered 
from short-sightedness—to make out clearly whether it was 
man or woman, or what it was that the figure carried ; nor 
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indeed did I greatly care, but I got through the hedge and 
started as quickly as I could for the summit of the Hill. 

In the second field it was darker ; and I felt that the at- 
mosphere was a trifle oppressive ; and there was a heavy, 
hot smell in the air, like musk. Of course, by now my im- 
agination was at work ; but I was not consciously inventing 
any explanation of what I saw or felt. I was simply bring- 
ing to bear on facts that were obtrusive all I had of percep- 
tion and sensitiveness. I had not even then definitely decided 
whether what was abroad was evil or not. I knew it was an 
enemy—but it was inimical, at present, only in the sense of 
demanding effort and conflict. I could not proclaim that 
it was evil. As I climbed towards the lower slopes of the 
Hill, still hidden from view by a thick hedge, I was not con- 
scious of any definite aim. I knew where I had to go ; but 
I had no idea of what I should find, or what I should do. 
Just before I reached the final hedge something happened 
which removed all doubt as to the nature of that which I 
had to fight. Abruptly, and beginning on one long piercing 
note, a strange music clove the surrounding silence. After 
the first shrill rending of the evening’s solitary quiet, the 
music went on with a wicked and luxuriant abandon that 
recalled to me all that I knew of the vague power of har- 
mony for evil. It was not vulgarly lascivious or alluring ; it 
had in it that higher note of defiance, that keener note of 
pride and power and of certain, though dishonourable, rule 
which distinguishes the realm of the devil from that of the 
world and the flesh. It had in it that perverse ascetic 
note, that strain of rapture and endeavour and adventure 
which the sons of Satan achieve no less than the sons of 
Christ. It gave out no single note of compromise or conces- 
sion : it was music of the airless heights, of the wilderness, of 
the great wastes of sand, or the interminable vastness of 
evil waters where the greater devils meditate and morosely 
scheme. 

When I heard it, all doubt dropped from me. There 
dropped, too, everything of the present. I knew the music : 
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I knew, somehow, the player ; and I knew his instrument. 
And as I went on up the Hill I knew what task lay before 
me, and with Whom I was to wrestle. I felt no fear and no 
confidence. No fear as to the terror or extent of the conflict, 
and no confidence as to the result. The whole incident, 
though still to come, seemed a part of my life, not something 
that I could do, or could not do, so much as something with- 
out which I would not be I. 

When I was through the hedge the sun was set, but it 
was still quite light, and I hoped it would not be dark for 
almost another hour. I looked up to the top of the Hill, and 
there was the figure I had seen, kneeling and piling stones 
on one another. He—for it was a young lad—was half 
turned towards me ; but he was stooping over his work, and 
evidently had no idea of my approach. The music, which 
was getting louder every moment, seemed to come from the 
top of the Hill ; but I could see no signs of the player : nor, 
indeed, had I expected to. 

I looked carefully to my stick, and wished it had been 
of some stouter wood than cherry ; and then started rapidly 
up the Hill. As I went on the music altered in character : 
from defiance it passed to menace, and from menace to a 
curious thin anger that somehow seemed intended for other 
ears than mine. It was. The lad looked up, puzzled, and I 
saw him distinctly say something towards the sound of the 
music. Then he saw me, recognised me, I think, and started 
down the Hill. The music stopped. 

I went on, and after a few minutes the lad and I met. We 
were both a little out of breath, and stood for a moment at 
gaze. He was a singularly beautiful boy, with one of those 
faces in which it is so hard to discover the lines which will 
afterwards coarsen and harden. He was about seventeen, 
and I remember that I had seen him working on some job 
between Allington and Eype. At the moment his beauty 
was almost unearthly : it had no intellectual qualities, and 
little of character, but just that even bloom which marks 
young animals. There was in his eyes, however, a look 
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far from animal—a look of exultation, of absorption, and 
combined with it a hardness that showed me my task 
would not be easy. What he said was in curious contrast 
with his appearance, and in even odder discordance with 
what was in our hearts, and in the heart of the Hill, and in 
the heart of that old musician who this night, at least, was 
claiming the worship of his ancient altar. 

‘You be trespassing, Mr. O’Brien.”’ 

** 1 suppose I am,’ I answered. “‘ It’s so jolly to be in a 
country where trespassing doesn’t do any harm. It’s why I 
like Dorset, and these great grazing fields.”’ 

He looked at me as the country folk do when they don’t 
quite catch what you say, and yet don’t want to confess to 
it. 

** No one be allowed up here. I must ask you to go down 
again, sir.”’ 

His tone was very polite ; but his eyes were set, and I saw 
his fingers twitching, and noticed the tremor of his shirt 
above his scurrying heart. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ I said. ‘* I’m going to the top. Good night 
to you,” and [I started to get past him, rather hurriedly, 
and with little dignity, I am afraid. 

With a sharp cry he stepped in front of me. Before he 
could say anything more, I spoke again, as sharply as I 
could—for I would have given anything just then to avoid 
the fight, and for the lad to go home—‘*‘ What on earth are 
you doing, boy ? You know perfectly well Mr. Goodere 
doesn’t mind where I go on his land. Besides, you have no 
business here : you are not in his employ, and I don’t know 
that he would allow you here. Get out of my way.” 

For the moment my tone of ordinary annoyance stag- 
gered him. He became—for a minute—an ordinary good- 
looking lad who, through clumsiness, had offended “‘ one 
of the gentry,’? and made a fool of himself. I kept hold on 
myself and waited to see him go away, apologetic and 
abashed. If this was the fight, I had feared unnecessarily. 
He began to turn on his heel, muttering some excuse, and I 
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went on upwards, when suddenly the music began again, 
insistent, defiant, challenging. In a second he rushed round ; 
and with hot, hurried words, clung to my arm, impeding 
my way—‘‘ I was not to go—he was meeting his girl—he 
wouldn’t let me—he would break me if I did—he would 
*? lies, and appeals, and foul threats followed each other 
as swift as sin ; his face once more took on that strange look 
of unearthly beauty, of curious exultation, as he asked me 
not to go up the Hill. 

And the music played faster and faster. 

After a struggle that lasted, I suppose, but for a few 
minutes, I broke away from him and ran towards the 
summit. All pretence was now thrown aside. The lad knew 
that I was aware of his purpose : knew that I knew Who 
his companion would be, and what that awful music meant, 
as it broke the evening quiet of the spring fields with a 
challenge older and more hideous than any voice of cities 
or of civilisation. 

I got to the top of the Hill, with the lad close on my heels : 
and when I was at the top I realised suddenly that it was 
night. Not, I think, that the ordinary world was yet dark, 
but a mist, acrid and pungent, hung over the top of the 
Hill, and seemed to settle on the rude altar which the boy 
had built. 

I could not see him, but I heard his breathing close on my 
right. I thought I would try one last chance to avoid the 
conflict—for now fear had entered my very marrow. “‘ Come 
down,”’ I said, trying to make my voice as self-possessed as 
possible and as ordinary, ‘‘ Come down and I’ll go too.”’ 

There was no answer but his quick breathing ; and then 
on a note of the music he began to sing. When he sang there 
was little trace of Dorset in his speech; and his voice was a 
beautiful treble, that of a boy whose voice is going to break 
later than usual. What he sang I cannot put down here. It 
soared up in unimaginable wickedness, clear and pure as 
crystal, full of thoughts and words that we believe to have 
forsaken our world. The music adapted itself to his song 
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and grew subtly and insolently wicked. The psalm of 
Satan rose up, invitatory, clarion, ascending to heights 
of sin that I did not know had ever been expressed in human 
words, The air grew hotter, and the mist glowed with a 
strange blurred light. The keen, acrid smell grew more in- 
tense, and the music shrieked more and more riotously, as 
though preluding some monstrous apocalypse. 

Then, with no warning, there was silence. 

I could hear nothing, not even my own breathing ; and 
I could see nothing but the blurred glow that was, I judged, 
just over the altar. Then I heard a sound. It was a voice, but 
of an accent not human, and the words it spoke were not 
English. I remember how, even then, it struck me as odd 
that one should hear a voice in a Dorset field speaking in 
tones that belonged neither to the place nor to the age I 
lived in. It sounded very low, very sure, and very old ; old 
not with any quavering, but with that sacerdotal certainty 
of age-long experience which people who are very old, or of 
a great tradition, so frequently possess. Yet any certainty I 
had caught in human voices seemed but a shadow beside 
the deep, awful solemnity of this utterance. The voice was 
magical, ecstatic, assured with an eternal assurance. I 
strained my ears to listen during the few seconds while the 
voice continued, but I could distinguish nothing except 
what I thought possibly was the syllable “‘ Pai,’’ and I 
wondered if the sentence was in Greek. 

My senses by now were singularly acute : I had passed 
through fear into that strong, wine-glowing condition when 
one watches everything securely, oneself being external 
even to the dangers that are threatening one’s body or soul. 
In this state, and in the boldness engendered by it, I took 
one step towards the glow that still shone over the altar, 
Long before I could approach, however, I was smitten—or 
rather not so much smitten as involved in a thick, palpable, 
and hideous atmosphere. Never have I been so submerged 
by anything external. The sensation was partly like that 
caused by a quicksand, which will wrestle with one’s leg 
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or arm as though the sand were endowed with life, and 
when one pulls out the endangered limb, it is as if one 
sprung out of some being’s lively jaws. So with an automatic 
movement of repulsion, I leapt back and was released. 
Then the light glowed more brightly and I saw my com- 
panion. He was standing stark naked, with his arms out- 
stretched like an Orante’s on a Catacomb fresco. His lips 
were still moving, and his gaze fixed intently on the glow 
above the rude stones he had piled up. Every moment 
the glow increased ; I was only just over three yards from 
the altar, but the glow gave no heat, neither was there any 
smoke. Then as the light grew, in the centre of it there ap- 
peared a figure, and yet not so much a figure as a face, nor 
so much a face as a presence. It had the same beauty, that 
intolerable and sinful beauty which the boy had ; or rather 
it seemed to be that beauty. It was, however, never still, but 
passed with incredible rapidity from the expression of one 
sensation to that of another ; it had that most singular 
quality which can occasionally be seen on earthly faces, a 
complete lack of unity—there was no central and availing 
character in which the details might inhere, and it was this 
lack which gave the Presence its extraordinary sense of 
wrongness, of wickedness, of sin. It is a vulgar comparison, 
but the mode of its loveliness, the mode of its very expres- 
sion, reminded me of nothing so much as a cinematograph, 
that dreadful invention in which the mimicry of Life treads 
breathlessly and continuously on the heels of Life itself, and 
yet never attains it. The same absolute lack of peace, of joy, 
of truth, shone at me from the glow on the Hill of Symonds- 
bury. 

As I was looking, feeling numbed and rather sick from 
my effort to penetrate that infernal barrier which sur- 
rounded the altar, the boy stooped down and picked up 
something which had escaped my notice. When he stood up 
again I saw it was a spaniel which from the droop of its head 
was either drugged or dead—I guessed the former. Round 
its neck was a cord, and at the end of the cord a knife, 
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whose blade glanced in the strange glow, gleaming un- 
easily in the shadow of the night. Carrying the spaniel the 
boy stepped forward. I waited anxiously. He, when he was 
within the circle of the light, not only appeared to feel no 
discomfort, but looked lighter, more at ease, supremely 
healthy. If it had not been for the look on his face, and the 
careless way he carried the dog, one would have judged him 
walking towards some celestial, instead of an infernal, re- 
velation. As he approached the altar the Presence over it 
retreated, or rather ascended, and hovered, ominous, giving 
a sort of benison to what was going to be done. 

For the strangest thing about that strange evening was 
not, perhaps, the events so much as my unhesitating ac- 
ceptance of them. As I said, I was in no expectant mood 
when I first saw that movement on the Hill; yet I never 
doubted that what I saw on the Hill was an altar, never 
even questioned myself as to what the boy’s purpose was, 
nor Whom it was he was going to worship ; nor did he, in 
spite of the assumed ordinariness of our conversation, ever 
doubt that I was come to prevent his rites, if and how I 
could. Why this was, I leave to others ; I have only to record 
the facts. 

As he stepped up to the altar, I felt once more that I must 
take some action, I knew not what. It seemed useless to 
approach any nearer to the circle of the sacrifice, and it was 
evident I could do nothing with the boy except by force ; 
and he had on his side powers greater than I had on mine. 
..- But, had he ? Ashamed, I remembered my faith. Since 
this ghastly business had begun I had uttered no conscious 
prayer, taken no steps to set in motion that vast spiritual 
machinery which is on the side of beauty and holiness. I 
made quick, in my foolish flurry, to remedy my mistake. 
Hurriedly I scampered through an “ Our Father ’”’ and 
** Hail Mary,” and, making the Sign of the Cross, walked 
towards the altar. Once more I was sucked in—though 
this time with greater force—and it needed considerable 
effort, as well as natural revulsion, to pull myself out of the 
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circle ; and then I fell back on the clean, dark grass trem- 
bling with futile excitement. 

As I stumbled out, the Presence laughed, and the boy 
echoed it. Anything more horrible in its perfection, more 
cruel in its note of absolute and casual conquest I never 
expect to hear. I felt not only beaten and baffled, but silly 
and childish ; I felt as though some huge force had been 
not so much victorious, as possessive, over me. The boy 
knew, it seemed, that I could offer no resistance, let alone 
any active interference. Maddened, by the laughter, I 
dashed once more towards the altar, and again was first 
absorbed and then, by the strong reaction of my body, 
flung out of the ring, weak and helpless. As I was thus 
beaten for a third time, the music began again. 

This time it had lost its note of gay sinfulness, and was 
more ceremonial and evocative ; but it still kept its under- 
tone of essential vice ; the grey of its formal progress was 
still marked by passages of scarlet and phrases of deep 
black. With the beginning of the music the boy stooped, 
laid the dog on the altar, untied the knife, and swiftly cut 
some string that bound its legs together. As he did so, either 
because the effect of the drug had passed off or because he 
touched the poor animal with the knife, the dog gave a 
little moan. I cannot hope to convey the effect on me of the 
dog’s cry. Quite suddenly I felt that what I had to do was 
to save the dog. That possibly I should also have to struggle 
with the boy, and to fight that Presence which still hung 
over the altar and glowed in the darkness of the night ; but 
that everything else was incidental to saving the dog. 

The boy had now begun a new hymn, and this time he, 
too, used a language which was not English. Once again I 
stepped forward, and as I moved the dog shrieked loudly, 
horribly. I rushed forward, and in a moment was involved 
in the atmosphere of terror and power. This time, however, 
instead of fighting against it, I tried to ignore it, and simply 
kept in mind the fact that I must save the dog. I caught the 
boy’s arm just as the knife was about to come down behind 
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the animal’s shoulder, and with a quick jerk twisted his 
wrist, so that the knife flew out of his hand. With a snarl of 
fury he turned on me—still ignoring him, I caught at the 
dog and rushed towards the darkness. Then something 
caught me : the glow buzzed like a million bees, the face of 
the Thing became altogether blurred with the rapidity of 
its changes, and loomed once more imminent and horrible. 
Hands that were not hands plucked at the spaniel, feet that 
were not feet tried to trip mine ; whatever I caught changed 
and swelled and shrunk and changed until I found myself 
again and again digging my fingers into my own palms, or 
clutching in foiled futility at the thick, obscene air. The 
smell was now rank and poisonous, and though there was 
no heat I felt the sweat running down my brow. The boy 
had fallen, apparently in a fit, but still clung tightly to my 
ankles ; and as I pushed and heaved and struggled through 
the light I dragged his body with me. At first, as I say, the 
Thing which was there had seemed to attack me ; but after 
a moment this stopped, and, instead of any active attack, 
I had to contend with what felt like a crushing, inchoate 
and slime-covered mass. I was near the end of my resources, 
and there was still more than a yard and a half of that atro- 
cious glow to get through. As I fought on, the dog in my 
arms moved, gave a little bark and snapped furiously at the 
air. Strangely enough, the effort of the animal gave me 
extra strength. I burst out of the clutch that was holding 
me, and, the dog still barking excitedly, fell exhausted but 
outside the light. As I fell, my head struck something cold 
and sharp, and I fainted away. . 


I woke in the morning to find a small spaniel anxiously 
licking my hand. 

I sat up, and saw some farm-hands approaching with a 
hurdle. I feebly waved my hand, and noticed that it was 
covered with blood. My head ached intolerably, and I put 
up my hand to it and tound my hair was caked with dried 
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blood. Then on the ground I saw a knife, with blood on 
the blade. The men came up. “Are you better, Mr. 
O’Brien ? ” “ Yes, I’m all right,”’ and I tried to struggle to 
my feet, but my head swam and I had to sit down again, 
rather ignominiously, on the ground. 

‘‘] shan’t need that hurdle, I don’t think—but thanks 
very much. How on earth did I——”’ then IJ recollected 
what my last conscious experience had been, and I could 
still smell that acrid stench. 

‘** How did’ee get here ? Why, we don’t know. Farmer 
Goodere’s spaniel bitch brought us up here. She were in a 
terr’ble to do. Don’t ’ee remember aught ? ” 

I did : but nothing I could tell these men. I muttered 
something about having fallen against a stone ; and they 
looked puzzled. 

I got up again, and found I could stand. 

Yes ; there was the altar, or rather its ruins, for the stones 
had fallen. I began to walk along with the men, when I 
noticed some pebbles arranged rather curiously round the 
altar. I looked more closely at them—and spelled out in 
Greek letters the words TIAN, TIPIATTO2, ATTOAAG ; and 
then I knew under what titles the boy had come to sacrifice 
to Evil, and with Whom I had fought that night. I stooped 
and caressed the dog, who was frisking at my side in extra- 
vagant pleasure. 

‘Ee must have a pup of hers, Mr. O’Brien—she won’t 
be long now,”’ said one of the men. 


That afternoon there was a caller—or rather two—at 
my cottage. My little maid came and told me that Mrs. 
Toogood would like to see me, and a woman entered whom 
I knew well by sight. She was evidently in great distress. 
When she was a‘little calmer she told me how her boy— 
who had just begun work as a railway porter—had been 
rather odd lately, humming to himself, and looking, as she 
expressed it, “ all overish,’? This morning she had gone. to 
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wake him, and found him looking dead white ; no effort of 
hers could rouse him from a slumber that seemed deeper 
than natural. She made up her mind to send some excuse 
to the station, and ran round for the doctor. When he came 
the boy was awake. “‘ He seemed, Mr. O’Brien, to be a 
child again. He just put his arms round me and kissed me— 
which he hasn’t done for three weeks—but he can’t speak.”’ 

** Can’t speak,’’ I echoed. 

** Not a word,”’ she sobbed. “‘ The doctor says he’s had 
a shock.’’ Here she broke down again and wept. 

I sat wondering. “ I suppose, Mrs. Toogood, you don’t 
know whether he was out last night ? ”’ 

** Out ? No, sir. I still go up and see him after he’s in 
bed—and he was in at half after nine. He was very curious, 
though, and didn’t say a word to me, though I knew he was 
awake.”’ 

** Ah ! but earlier in the evening—about sunset ? ”” 

‘* No, sir. He was home to supper, though he didn’t eat 
a bit and wouldn’t speak a word. But it’s this morning, sir. 
Though he’s so kind and nice and happy, he had such odd 
ideas. He got a slate and wrote on it, ‘I belong to Mr. 
O’Brien ’——” 

** What,”’ I said—* I belong 

** Yes, sir ; that’s what I’m telling you. And the doctor 
said we mustn’t excite him, though he doesn’t get annoyed 
like he used ; and so I’ve brought him up here. I thought 
you might help me, sir.”’ 

‘* Where is he ? ”’ 

‘* Outside, sir.’’ She rose eagerly. “‘ May I have him in ? ”” 

** Yes,”’ I answered. 

In a minute she was back with her son. There was no 
doubt about it. It was the same boy. He was not less beauti- 
ful than I had thought ; but this morning there was noth- 
ing sinister or evil about his beauty. He saw me and then, 
with a grace very rare in an English boy, knelt and kissed 
my hand. I hastily drew it away, and asked him— 

‘What do you want?” 
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With a smile that was quite jolly and boylike, he darted 
into a corner, where there was a pair of old boots of mine, 
and went through the motions of polishing them. Then 
looked, first at me, then at his mother, with an air of plain- 
tive request. 

Well, after some discussion that lasted longer than it 
needed, the boy became my servant. He was perfectly sane, 
though more childlike than most country boys. He has 
never recovered his voice, but is so quick that one hardly 
realises his dumbness. I can give no explanation of how he 
was on the Hill of Sacrifice at the same time that he was at 
home eating his supper ; but would suggest that there is 
more than modern incredulity will admit in those old stories 
of the Sabbath when demons assumed the places of men 
and women who were temporarily absent from their homes, 
entangled in the lures of the Devil. 

Farmer Goodere had to give me, not a puppy, but Jessie 
herself : for she ran to my cottage that evening, and has 
lived with me ever since. 


Naomi Royde-Smith 
THE PATTERN 


Jrom Mapam Juuia’s TALE 
Gollancz, 1932 


I 


The first time it happened Beaufort didn’t quite believe it. 
‘The news of Dumaresque’s death had naturally been a 
shock to him, as it was to the whole world. He had opened 
The Times one Wednesday morning and seen that the great 
painter had been killed by a fall from the scaffolding in 
front of his newly finished frescoes. His first thought had 
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been : “* Thank God the frescoes are finished ; there'll be 
no chance for anyone else to spoil the walls.”’ And then : 
‘“‘ I suppose Haggerston or some other outsider will get the 
American commission now.” This mingled relief and regret 
carried him through the rather fierce obituary notices he 
had written for the Daily Telegraph and the Spectator during 
the following days. But after that effort the world had 
grown empty and irrelevant. 

There were five trees in the square behind Beaufort’s 
lodgings in Chelsea. Dumaresque had once made a sketch 
of them. It was the only thing of his Beaufort had ever been 
able to buy. He had passed through the square day after 
day while Dumaresque lived, and each time he saw the 
trees behind their blackened railings they had reiterated for 
him the significance of the picture. Looking at them, he had 
re-established a relationship he was unable to create for 
himself, between the form and the meaning of life. When 
he saw them again on the Sunday after Dumaresque’s death 
they had grown vapid, foolish, horrible. It was as though 
Dumaresque in dying had withdrawn the life he had given 
from everything he had looked on and recorded, leaving the 
forms of things empty, now that the eyes that had seen so 
deeply were blinded. Beaufort had turned his sketch to the 
wall that night, and on Monday he had gone down to 
Fleet Street by Underground. 

Late on the Monday afternoon he had turned out of 
Temple Avenue and crossed to the river-side of the Em- 
bankment. The gulls were wheeling above the parapet, their 
feet hanging from the foam-soft down of their bodies, red 
like coral branches, in the slanting, rain-washed light. 
There were no trams on the Embankment in those days, 
and the plane-trees were still saplings, their youth protected 
by ring-fences more bulky than themselves. On the flag- 
stones between Temple pier and Waterloo Bridge a pave- 
ment artist had drawn his chalky versions of the great men 
of the hour. Mr. Gladstone and Doctor Parker, very 
black, very white, one pale, one rubicund; Queen 
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Victoria, a widow in a crown, the Garter ribbon in Prussian 
blue compelling the eye, lay staring upward side by side. 
A fish on a dish, like an illustration to Reading Without Tears, 
gaped towards a moonlit castle inscribed : “‘ When the war 
is ore we'll part no more at Ehren on the Rhine.” From 
long habit Beaufort felt in his pocket for a shilling. He did 
not give to beggars. Blind vendors of bootlaces, street 
singers, flower girls with piteous babies heavy in their 
shawls offered him their purchasable gratitude in vain: 
but with the pavement artist he felt a tugging brotherhood. 
In the days when a shilling meant a luncheon and a quarter 
to him he had always one to spare for those unhappy 
men who like himself wanted to draw, and like himself 
couldn’t. Sometimes he felt he was paying a thank-offering 
to the merciful God who had allowed him to realise his 
impotence. 

The shilling fell with a spat in the greasy cap held out 
for it. Out of the shadow of the river-wall the wide eyes of 
a dreamer looked up into Beaufort’s face over a great bony 
nose, and large mobile mouth from which a red beard 
flowed away to either side of unshaven cheeks. It was 
Dumaresque, not as he had so fastidiously lived ; but vivid 
and unmistakable under the dirt and squalor of the mendi- 
cant’s array. For one interminable second Beaufort had 
gazed into the unrecognising eyes of the beggar, and then 
from him to his grotesque blazonings. As he looked at them 
the flat absurdities were transfigured ; their erring lines 
fell into harmony, the crude, harsh colours became con- 
veyancers of delight. Beaufort’s mind quickened to a sense 
of power, a gratified lust of the eye. He felt himself sharing 
the ineffable rapture of the artist in the moment of expres- 
sion. The great breath he drew was a tingling pleasure. He 
looked back into the face that shone up from the blackness 
of the wall. It was still Dumaresque’s, still unrecognising ; 
but quickened into a pride of gratitude. The wide, clear eyes 
thanked the stranger for adding to his dole (rare in its 
silver quality among the none too plentiful copper showers 
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of the day), the rarer tribute of unsmiling attention to his 
pictures. Beaufort’s shilling had become, not charity to 
a beggar, but the entrance fee to an artist’s honourable 
exhibition of his work. As the wordless message passed from 
one brain to the other the current of Beaufort’s feeling 
deepened. He was carried on a flowing joy that made him 
one with the genius of Dumaresque, with the aspirations of 
the clumsy pavement artist, with the whole flood of 
humanity reaching out to an unconsummatable union with 
beauty. 

The approach of other spectators drove him onward. As 
he went the tide of his emotions ebbed, leaving a suffused 
happiness that lit the hour’s walk along the river to Milton 
Chambers. It rose again with a surge of content as he 
slipped his latch-key into the narrow slot of the Yale lock 
on his door. The low, double note of his own contented 
laughter broke the silence of his room as he entered it. The 
familiar atmosphere closed around him in a peace as full 
and happy as the desolation that had reigned there for two 
days had been restless and void. For that evening, at least, 
he was sure of joy. 

But, as his reason gradually assimilated the intangible 
adventure, Beaufort came to regard it as unreal. Dumar- 
esque had been the idol of his youth ; made flesh to him in 
one exalted hour in New College gardens on the evening of 
the day on which the painter had taken his honorary 
degree and the unusually articulate undergraduate had 
been asked to meet him as being the only man of his year 
who knew anything about contemporary art. But this 
Dumaresque, dead in his glory ; whose sketch, probably 
a discarded scrap retrieved and sold by a model, had cost 
more guineas than Beaufort after three years’ hard work 
could muster again ; this great, dead Dumaresque had no 
reason for masquerading as a beggar, even if the circum- 
stances of his violent death had not been so public as to 
make the perpetration of such a trick out of the question. 
At the moment, Beaufort admitted, he had had no doubt 
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of the beggar’s identity. But it was years since he had seen 
the real Dumaresque. And he had been overstrung with the 
shock of the news, and the strain of two nights’ work. 
Beaufort never wrote easily, and the task of appreciating so 
great an artist had been made heavier to him by the 
unusually personal quality of his grief. He had lived too 
long with the idea of Dumaresque as the star of his own 
solitary life to mistake him at last. As he had studied his 
work.so he had learnt the features of his face by heart. 

Sometimes, while he still remembered the adventure, he 
thought the whole thing might have been an hallucination. 
But though he had never seen the old man again, the same 
pictures had been there, tended by a plaintive woman who 
ascribed them to “ Grandad ” when he had passed the 
place on the following day. Even after a few nights’ rain had 
destroyed their more urgent appeals to the passer-by, 
Beaufort had recognised the blue of the Garter across the 
stone which had represented the Mother of her People to 
her humbler subjects, and had seen the Rhenish sunset’s 
violets and vermilions staining the background from which 
the outlines of the castled crags of Drachenfels were being 
washed away. Beaufort felt inexplicably consoled by the 
experience, and thought a great deal about it for some days. 
But he never spoke of it to anyone. 

There came a time when he forgot it altogether. He found 
it took him all his mind to make enough to live on by the 
peculiarly careful and fastidious occasional journalism 
which was his only means of earning money once his small 
patrimony had been exhausted. Being slightly lame, he 
neither danced nor played games, and was soon cut off by 
the diversions of active life from those of his Oxford con- 
temporaries who might have helped him to an easier way of 
living. He rowed, for exercise, and for the smooth sense of 
uncrippled travel which it gave him. He found a solitude 
on the water, more triumphant than that of the lonely man 
in streets where he must needs. walk slowly. He slid into 
that healing loneliness on quiet evenings sculling with the 
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tide down from Chelsea Reach to the noiseless traffic of the 
lower river. There he was swift and skilful, a man among 
men at their work. On land he either limped behind his 
companions when out of doors, or fell more and more into 
silence in such gatherings of old friends or casual acquain- 
tances as he frequented. His family ties gradually weakened 
into distant cousinships, for he was an only son, and both 
his parents were dead when he left Oxford. 

Little by little he made a small, solid name for himself as 
an art-critic and essayist and when in the spring of 1908 he 
came into an annuity of £100—left him by a suspicious aunt 
who could not believe that anyone born later than herself 
was to be trusted with capital—he took six months’ leave, and 
wandered through the European picture-galleries, tracking 
down Dumaresques which had disappeared into private 
collections and provincial museums in Germany, and writ- 
ing a whimsical monograph on “ The Occupations of 
St. Joseph as represented in Christian Art,” suggested by a 
dubious Cranach in a gallery at Bonn. 

He came back to find himself rather better known than 
when he left England. This was due to the enthusiasm of a 
young woman who had been doing some of his weekly 
work for the papers in his absence. Mrs. Gray had, one 
week when there were no exhibitions to be noticed, taken 
Beaufort’s little book to review, and to her lively and 
appreciative notice of it she had added many references 
to and quotations from his forgotten articles unearthed from 
six years’ files in two offices. Her review had stimulated 
the interest of that group of famished novelty-hunters 
which is held together by the excitement of making new 
reputations every week-end. Invitations from two pub- 
lishers to submit his next book to them, and from three 
ladies of title, whom he had never seen, to their several 
boxes for the night of La Bohéme were waiting for him 
when he called at The Forum office to report himself for 
duty on the morning after his return. Beaufort had not 
seen Mrs. Gray’s article. He did not even know that his 
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book, the proofs of which he had only corrected in Paris 
a few weeks earlier, had appeared. 

‘** But who is the woman ?”’ he asked after reading the 
review in the editor’s room. 

** Niece of Dumaresque’s. That’s what fired her. She’d 
never forgotten your obituaries. She came in yesterday, and 
refused to take the Press tickets for the Loan Collections at 
the Grafton Gallery when she heard you were back. I 
agreed with her. She’s a nice woman, but she can’t write. 
The special private view is next week.” 

‘* J suppose I ought to thank her,”’ said Beaufort, horror- 
stricken but goaded by obligation. 

He obtained Mrs. Gray’s address and went home and, as 
solitary folks often do, lost his sense of proportion in his 
desire to discharge a debt. 

Two days later Margaret Gray was far more astonished 
than delighted to receive a water-colour sketch of five 
plane-trees in a London Square, an authentic Dumaresque 
worth £50 in any sale-room, with Mr. P. F. Beaufort’s 
compliments and thanks. 

Beaufort, with some reluctance, and after a rather 
difficult exchange of protest and insistence by letter, went to 
call on Mrs. Gray. She had fixed a Wednesday afternoon for 
his visit. 


Il 


The night before, through a series of accidents and 
coincidences, he found himself writing an appreciation of 
Greville Stannorth for The Forum. The accident to the 
Scotch express in which Stannorth was killed happened 
while the political note-writer was away on a holiday, and 
the editor, who was a violent Tory, but a just man, felt 
himself unequal to, or unworthy of the task of praising the 
most powerful Socialist of his day. Chancing to see Beau- 
fort, who was correcting proofs in the office on the day after 
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the accident, he had shut him up with Hansard and a 
shelf of reference-books in a room walled round with tall 
bound volumes of The Times file, and had indicated that, if 
necessary, food and drink could be supplied to the prisoner, 
but that an article was to be the price of his release. To men 
of Beaufort’s temperament coercion is a luxury, and he was 
soon plunged into a search for the essential Stannorth under 
all the misrepresentations of journalism, oratory, de- 
traction, and adulation, and the still more deluding 
expansions of a public speaker’s reported phrases. 

The work had lasted far into the night. It wrapt him 
into a sense of intimacy with an imposing personality, an 
understanding all the deeper for being free from the de- 
flections of purpose inevitable when two minds are simul- 
taneously engaged in absorbing impressions and reacting 
to one another. Beaufort had often seen and occasionally 
spoken with Stannorth, and, in comparing his visual 
memories with the various reproductions of photographs of 
the Yorkshireman which illustrated the records placed 
before him, he was struck with their manifold inadequacy. 
No one of them gave the piercing, aquiline nobility that in 
the living man had notoriously arrested attention in the 
streets and had invited it whenever and wherever he 
spoke, either in the House of Commons or at any meeting 
great or small in Europe or America. The brilliancy of his 
sudden transforming smile hardened into a grimace in one 
or two of the snapshots of the collection seemed to Beaufort 
the worst outrage of all. 

The article was in type, and Beaufort had corrected the 
proofs of it by three o’clock the next afternoon. As he left 
The Forum office one of the sub-editors coming out of the 
newsroom called to him the news which had just come 
over the tapes that Stannorth was to have a public funeral 
in Bradford, his native town, on the following Saturday 
afternoon. ‘‘ They say it will stop the League Match,” 
commented the chattering man. 
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The following afternoon Beaufort, on his way to call on 
Mrs. Gray for the first time, went by Underground to 
Earl’s Court, and, taking the wrong turning (she had 
given him an address in Penywern Road), found himself 
wandering around Courtfield Gardens. The October after- 
noon was clear and the light good at four o’clock, so that 
the occupant of the well-appointed barouche, which 
came towards him with majestic slowness as if impeded by 
the action of a pair of stout and glossy horses, was strongly 
illuminated by the light of the westering sun. Fur-coated 
among cushions, erect though pampered, he travelled, his 
silver hair in thick clumps on either side of his broad- 
brimmed episcopal silk hat. Out of his pale, clean-shaven 
face looked the burning eyes of Greville Stannorth, whose 
body was at that hour lying in the Bradford mortuary. The 
carriage rolled round the square, and Beaufort stood 
watching it for a few seconds, forgetting his search for the 
missed road. “‘ I’ve got Stannorth on the brain,” he said 
to himself, shaking away his amazement, as he moved on, 
‘cutting the corner to regain Earl’s Court Road. 

As he stepped from the kerb to cross the entrance to the 
gardens a gust blew a flimsy sheet of manuscript to the 
ground before him, and, stooping to catch it, he saw that 
the bishop’s carriage, no match in fleetness for an idle 
wind, was following the paper. The fur-coated figure 
leaned over the door of the carriage and took the sheet from 
Beaufort’s hands without a word; but the noble face 
softened into a more than adequate acknowledgment for 
the small service rendered as the dark eyes met Beaufort’s 
anxious gaze in a long, unrecognising look. They were 
Stannorth’s eyes, and it was with just that silent glance that 
Stannorth had thanked him once for a small service when he 
was alive. 

When, in later years, Beaufort recalled the experience, it 
always seemed to him that he had neither searched his 
memory nor asked for direction in the five minutes which 
elapsed between the disappearance of the bishop’s carriage 
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and his own inquiry for Mrs. Gray when the maid answered 
his ring at the door-bell of the flat in Penywern Road. 
The room into which he was shown seemed, as he entered 
it, to be a chamber in the dream begun ten minutes before. 
It was at the back of the house and looked on an enclosed 
garden bounded by the outer wail of the footway for pas- 
sengers from Earl’s Court Station to Warwick Road. The 
long window at the farther end of the room was set rather 
high in the wall so that the light fell slanting over a dark 
band of shadow, greened and dimmed by the leaves that 
still hung thickly on the lower branches of the sycamores 
and plane-trees outside. Beyond the trees swaying strands 
of Virginia creeper moved softly against the wall, and 
through their screen the shadows of the passers-by, as their 
heads flitted across the arches of dulled glass along the 
upper half of the passage, made a soft and constant stir. 
So, thought Beaufort, silent and unreal, would the floating 
alge and oaring fish wave and glide before a diving- 
chamber lying in some shallow around an island in the 
Pacific. The stillness of the room was broken by the tick of 
an ashy fire burning low and lightless in the grate. The 
furniture, comfortable, subdued, and without any mark 
of unconventionality or individual taste, included a round 
rosewood table on beautifully clawed feet, its shining top 
almost covered with embroidery silks : the blues, greens, 
purples, and bronzes of a peacock’s breast forming a 
mound in which a rose-pink skein or so shone like a polished 
flower. A low, broad stool was placed between the window 
and the table in the shadow of the wall below the window 
ledge ; in front of it stood an embroidery frame holding a 
square of canvas half-covered with a design of brier and 
grape-vine, blossoms and fruit, thorn, tendril, leaf and 
branch, that twined into circles through which tiny impos- 
sible birds chased lavender butterflies. 
Margaret Gray came, dark and smooth, with soft black 
hair brushed down over her ears and coiled in a heavy plait 
at the back of her neck. In defiance of the tubular mode of 
Fp 
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the hour, she wore wide, flowing skirts that swelled and sank 
with the air they held as she took her seat on the stool 
before the work frame. 

They talked of Dumaresque ; of his work ; of Beaufort’s 
exposition of it ; of her memories of her famous relative ; 
of her own work. 

** Oh, it’s really this, I work for the trade,”’ she said, 
pointing to the embroidery. ‘‘ Writing is only by the way, 
and when it comes my way.” 

Soon they came to Stannorth, whom she also had 
known a little. 

“I heard all his Albert Hall speeches. I had to slip 
away alone to do so. My mother thought him vulgar. It 
was only after I was thirty that she gave up preventing me 
reading his speeches in the papers—even now I have to read 
his books at the Public Library.” 

Beaufort was making a silent note that she had a mother 
who seemed to exert a more immediate authority than the 
husband of whom so far no word had been spoken. He was 
preparing to tell this woman, who seemed already so old 
and easy a friend, of his afternoon’s encounter when the 
unusually brisk rattle of a latch-key in the door of the flat 
followed by a scutter of high heels in the hall made Mar- 
garet Gray break off a sentence and fix her eyes on the door. 

*“* My mother has come in,” she had time to explain with 
a just perceptible faltering of her voice, before the stillness 
of the room was not so much broken as annihilated by the 
entry of Mrs. Magnus Morrison. 

Beginning with apologies for not being at home to 
receive him, the pretty and voluble middle-aged lady to 
whom Margaret seemed less of a daughter than a wise and 
patient friend, passed with dizzying swiftness, first to an 
explanation of her absence, occasioned by the imperative 
necessity of attending the inaugural lecture of a series on 
“How to Reach Harmony,” by Dr. Bodley Shortt, and 
then, without any conscious speech from Beaufort, to 
incredulous surprise at his ignorance of such a power as the 
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doctor—‘‘ from America, dear Mr. Beaufort, but all the 
fresher and more stimulating ”—and finally to an, urgent 
invitation, a command almost, for his next lecture, ‘‘ on 
Thursday.” 

Beaufort heard himself, in a pause in Mrs. Morrison’s 
whirling talk, asking suddenly if any bishops lived in that 
neighbourhood. To his shy and rather tenacious mind the 
question had relevance as being his conscious return to the 
conversational level from which Mrs. Morrison’s entry had 
hurled him. But the unconcealable surprise with which it 
was received by both ladies plunged him immediately into 
a desperate consciousness of the yawning hiatus his thoughts 
had bridged too silently, joining what he hadn’t said to 
one of them to what he would now be obliged to say to both. 

Margaret Gray, without a clue to the cause, was quick to 
see and pity the confusion it induced. It almost seemed as if 
long habit had taught her to aid the incoherence which her 
mother’s spate of welcome to a stranger often produced in 
that stranger’s response. 

‘* A bishop,”’ she said brightly. She had not been bright 
till then. ‘‘ Oh, yes, there is mother’s bishop in Courtfield 
Gardens, Bishop Brydone. He wasn’t so well known as he is 
now till one of the hungry sheep who had looked up and 
been fed to repletion left him a vast income on condition 
that he renounced his see. So he gave up a great deal of the 
work to his chaplain, and kept the title and the kudos.” 

‘‘ Margaret, Margaret,” protested her mother, “ you 
must not misrepresent one of the most generous actions—a 
marvellous man, Mr. Beaufort—a true worker in the Field 
of Higher Thought.” 

‘*T think I must have met him this afternoon,” said 
Beaufort, ‘* driving in what is called a well-appointed car- 
riage—a man very like Stannorth.” 

‘¢ Like that Socialist ! °? Mrs. Morrison was eager. ‘‘ Not 
in the very least. Margaret dear, run upstairs and fetch my 
photograph of the bishop from my bureau. My poor 
daughter,” she went on as Margaret obeyed her, “ will 
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never be rid of her neuralgia while she continues to speak so 
uncharitably of the best of men. Oh yes, I assure you, 
neuralgia is always the outward sign of a bitter spirit. It is 
the whole aim of my life to persuade that dear girl of mine 
to turn her great mental powers into the right channels. If 
she had only listened to me two years ago her husband 
might have been saved. Surely you knew? Everybody 
knows ! In an asylum. A little right thinking around him 
would have prevented it, but my daughter kept it from me 
until it was too late. Indeed for the last six months of their 
life together I was never allowed to see my son-in-law at all. 
I had no idea what was going on until it was all over. The 
doctors were intolerable and intolerant, Mr. Beaufort. I can 
never tell you how gross and obstinate some of the so-called 
mental specialists can be. Now Mr. Bodley Shortt, who is 
a mental healer...” 

Margaret’s return with the photograph of a bland and 
chubby ecclesiastic relieved the almost choking Beaufort 
from the attempt to stem her mother’s torrent of revela- 
tion. Soon after he left the house, having retained enough 
grasp of his tottering faculties to arrange to take Mrs. Gray 
to the Dumaresque Loan Collection on the following 
Thursday. 

Beaufort walked home, his mind fluctuating between 
pictures of glowing embroidery and the bishop with 
Stannorth’s face. This time the door that opened to let him 
into his quiet room opened on no welcoming contentment. 

For the first time since he had taken the shabby two 
rooms and a bath which went by the name of a flat, made 
habitable to his desire, because of one window overlooking 
the river opposite Battersea Church, Beaufort came back to 
it without a sense of refuge. The incomplete adventure of the 
day was not yet over. Its psychological effect, prevented by 
the other more tangible adventure of the opening hours of 
a new friendship, returned to disarrange the later impres- 
sion without compensating him for the frustration of 
his wish to recapture the first memory of this sea-dim 
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room before its invasion by Mrs. Morrison’s shattering 
talk. 

The next day he was rather late in his outgoing. The 
decent woman who came in to cook his meals and do his 
housework had, as she admitted without embarrassment or 
self-pity, been obliged to attend to a husband in the early 
stages of convalescence from what she called ‘‘a proper 
old drunk.” The No. 11 omnibus which he took from the 
corner of Lower Sloane Street by Chelsea Barracks, as was 
his custom when late, was in the dawdling mood common 
to motor-buses in the years when they first began to destroy 
the wood pavements of London. It made a prolonged 
pause outside the Grosvenor Hotel in Buckingham Palace 
Road. Beaufort, who was lighting his pipe as it stopped, 
looked up as one looks in response to a fixed gaze and 
became aware of the first storey window of a tailor’s shop 
established behind a door-bell and the semi-private 
decorum of a whitened doorstep and a brass plate on the 
ground floor. An old-fashioned wire blind, on which the 
tailor’s name and state were set forth in faded gilt letters, 
hid the interior of a room out of which, against the blackness 
of the upper pane, shone the hair and face of Stannorth. 

There was no mistaking the deep, inward gaze of the eyes 
that looked through the glass past Beaufort into some 
vision of their own. For the three or four minutes’ rest the 
omnibus still allowed itself, Beaufort watched the figure 
separated from him only by the width of the pavement. The 
man was apparently a little older than Stannorth had 
seemed at their last meeting, and round his neck, plainly 
yellow against the dark coat that was merged in the unil- 
luminated shadow in which he stood, a tape measure hung, 
its inch-marks visible to Beaufort’s long-sighted eyes. A 
tailor, certainly, and just as certainly Stannorth as Beau- 
fort had seen him at their last meeting only a few weeks 
before, absorbed in the intricacies of a situation arising out 
of some negotiations in which he was then engaged. 

Beaufort did no work that day, and very little for the 
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rest of the week. All his thoughts broke off into memories 
of the baffling encounter. Any attempt at concentration on 
other matters ended in an effort towards a reasonable ex- 
planation of the repeated experience. 

Finally, in desperate need of telling someone, he told 
Margaret about it, quickly, hurriedly, half-afraid of her 
possible scorn, and yet relieved by putting it into words as a 
child confiding the substance of its nightmare in the hope 
of deliverance from its shadowing spell. They were having 
tea in her work-room after seeing the Dumaresque pictures, 
an exhibition through which Beaufort was conscious of 
hurrying his companion in order that some of the time, 
so fortunately demanded of Mrs. Morrison by the apostle of 
Harmony, might be left to him for talk. 

Margaret was wonderfully unastonished. But she was not 
credulous. She listened, asked for details, and then began in 
a quick, concentrated way to weave an explanation, for 
herself, it seemed, quite as much as for him. 

‘“‘ They were both dead, and you knew it. It is not won- 
derful that you should have thought that you saw Stannorth 
after that first experience with Uncle Jim.”’ But she did not 
dismiss the matter as hallucination due to fatigue and 
loneliness. 

“It wouldn’t be quite honest of me not to tell you 
something that I can’t help feeling makes it all the more 
unlikely that you have imagined this second experience 
alone. I wrote to Mr. Stannorth myself several times some 
years ago when I was in great trouble, and in one of the 
letters he wrote in answer he said—it was about living on 
money that one hadn’t earned that I’d worried him : ‘ It 
isn’t only earned money that is fit to touch. I’d rather take 
an honest income from a brewer to save my soul than earn 
the stipend of a bishop or live the servile, indoor hours of a 
respectable tailor.’ I don’t know if he ever said that to other 
people. I know I’ve never quoted it to anyone till to-day.” 

Beaufort had found the connection between the two 
apparitions not only established by her admission but also 
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otherwise related by it to the single appearance of Dumar- 
esque. 

“If there was one thing Dumaresque hated it was 
incompetence ; especially the persistent incompetence of 
the bad artist,” he told her. ‘‘ Those pavement fellows were 
in the lowest, or highest, degree the men he’d have obliter- 
ated if he could. It was knowing his standard of the tolerable 
that choked me off from painting any more myself. I’ve 
always felt he was just and right, but hard too, about it. 
After all, he had genius. There was a drudgery he never 
had to work through. He never had been sloppy or inac- 
curate from the time he drew that horse coming straight at 
you between the shafts when he was seven. There’s a 
divine innocence about that drawing. He didn’t know he’d 
chosen the most difficult way... .” 

**I daresay Mr. Stannorth didn’t know how much a 
bishop or a tailor might be free or aware of freedom either,”’ 
said Margaret. “‘ You may have been shown some comple- 
tion of their experience . . . they both died suddenly—in 
the midst of action—with their powers still growing.” 

“‘ I wonder ? ” said Beaufort. “‘ You think, if they’d died 
in their beds with knighthoods thick on their brows and all 
their lives complete behind them, they’d have known about 
bishops and fifth-rate artists, and I should have seen 
nothing.” 

** I don’t think,” said she. “ I only wonder too. It would 
be easier in a way to make a meaning out of it if you 
hadn’t known they were dead till after you’d seen them so. 
You’d have been surer then that it was not only your mind 
playing tricks.” 

‘* I suppose I should,” said he, ‘‘ But even then it would 
be only I who could be sure. I couldn’t convince anyone 
else any more than I can now.” 

‘“‘ But I believe you,” she urged, “ only I don’t under- 
stand what actually did happen.” 

‘You want to understand ? ” he questioned. 

** It’s a bad habit, I know ; but I do. I can’t let anything 
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rest of the week. All his thoughts broke off into memories 
of the baffling encounter. Any attempt at concentration on 
other matters ended in an effort towards a reasonable ex- 
planation of the repeated experience. 

Finally, in desperate need of telling someone, he told 
Margaret about it, quickly, hurriedly, half-afraid of her 
possible scorn, and yet relieved by putting it into words as a 
child confiding the substance of its nightmare in the hope 
of deliverance from its shadowing spell. They were having 
tea in her work-room after seeing the Dumaresque pictures, 
an exhibition through which Beaufort was conscious of 
hurrying his companion in order that some of the time, 
so fortunately demanded of Mrs. Morrison by the apostle of 
Harmony, might be left to him for talk. 

Margaret was wonderfully unastonished. But she was not 
credulous. She listened, asked for details, and then began in 
a quick, concentrated way to weave an explanation, for 
herself, it seemed, quite as much as for him. 

: They were both dead, and you knew it. It is not won- 
derful that you should have thought that you saw Stannorth 
after that first experience with Uncle Jim.”’ But she did not 
dismiss the matter as hallucination due to fatigue and 
loneliness. 

“It wouldn’t be quite honest of me not to tell you 
something that I can’t help feeling makes it all the more 
unlikely that you have imagined this second experience 
alone. I wrote to Mr. Stannorth myself several times some 
years ago when I was in great trouble, and in one of the 
letters he wrote in answer he said—it was about living on 
money that one hadn’t earned that I’d worried him : ‘ It 
isn’t only earned money that is fit to touch. I’d rather take 
an honest income from a brewer to save my soul than earn 
the stipend of a bishop or live the servile, indoor hours of a 
respectable tailor.’ I don’t know if he ever said that to other 
people. I know I’ve never quoted it to anyone till to-day.” 

Beaufort had found the connection between the two 
apparitions not only established by her admission but also 
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otherwise related by it to the single appearance of Dumar- 
esque. 

“If there was one thing Dumaresque hated it was 
incompetence ; especially the persistent incompetence of 
the bad artist,”’ he told her. ‘‘ Those pavement fellows were 
in the lowest, or highest, degree the men he’d have obliter- 
ated ifhe could. It was knowing his standard of the tolerable 
that choked me off from painting any more myself. I’ve 
always felt he was just and right, but hard too, about it. 
After all, he had genius. There was a drudgery he never 
had to work through. He never had been sloppy or inac- 
curate from the time he drew that horse coming straight at 
you between the shafts when he was seven. There’s a 
divine innocence about that drawing. He didn’t know he’d 
chosen the most difficult way... .” 

““T daresay Mr. Stannorth didn’t know how much a 
bishop or a tailor might be free or aware of freedom either,” 
said Margaret. ‘‘ You may have been shown some comple- 
tion of their experience . . . they both died suddenly—in 
the midst of action—with their powers still growing.” 

** I wonder ? ”’ said Beaufort. ‘‘ You think, if they’d died 
in their beds with knighthoods thick on their brows and all 
their lives complete behind them, they’d have known about 
bishops and fifth-rate artists, and I should have seen 
nothing.” 

* I don’t think,” said she. “‘ I only wonder too. It would 
be easier in a way to make a meaning out of it if you 
hadn’t known they were dead till after you’d seen them so. 
You’d have been surer then that it was not only your mind 
playing tricks.” 

‘* I suppose I should,”’ said he. ‘‘ But even then it would 
be only I who could be sure. I couldn’t convince anyone 
else any more than I can now.” 

‘* But I believe you,” she urged, “ only I don’t under- 
stand what actually did happen.” 

‘You want to understand ? ’’ he questioned. 

‘* It’s a bad habit, I know ; but I do. I can’t let anything 
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that happens alone unless I can get it related in some way. 
It is part of the same thing as embroidery. The designs are 
satisfactory when they come. Each part depends on and 
supports and explains the rest, and there is never any 
doubt of the right colours for each new pattern. But I go 
for days unhappy over the wrong ones. The whole thing 
comes right with a click, if it comes right at all. I put away 
the ones that go wrong, sometimes for more than a year at 
a time, until I can find the right way. It seems like re- 
membering very often, as though I’d once seen the real 
pattern and forgotten it.” 

“* Do you ever dream them ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“No: I’m no dreamer. Nor what my mother calls a 
* psychic.’ But I like to understand the whole of anything 
I do, and I don’t really understand the way in which I get 
some of my designs. Some of them, naturally, I compose 
out of habit and rules, just as one writes Art Criticisms.” 

Beaufort protested. Old hand as he was, he could not 
write out of habit. 

“The shortest notice of the silliest little show often 
takes me hours to begin. But I never feel, as you do, that the 
thing I’m striving for exists. I’ve got to make it out of my 
material. Of course yours is creation and mine so often only 
destruction, You have naturally the advantage of feminine 
intuition.” 

She laughed a little. 

“] daresay I have, and you won’t get me to deprecate 
your stock phrase. I wouldn’t be a man for all the logic in 
Europe.” Her voice deepened to an almost passionate tone 
as she spoke and she changed the conversation immediately 
to a discussion of the notice he was going to write on the 
Exhibition they had just visited. 
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IIl 


It would not be correct to say that Beaufort’s intimacy 
with Margaret Gray ripened either quickly or slowly. They 
knew each other from the first. All they did was to explore 
together a world which had more to give them after each of 
their adventures into it. What they found in company they 
discussed until it yielded meanings neither of them had 
realised before their thoughts met at the point of revelation. 
When they were apart the smallest adventure of daily life 
was charged with a significance, a tenderness, a beauty, or 
a source of laughter to be communicated and increased 
when they met. The winter was before them, and they were 
indoor folk. Theatres, picture galleries, concerts, and long 
talks over the fire when the afternoon light had faded below 
the point at which Margaret could see her stitches, filled 
up the hours of a companionship which seemed to have no 
beginning and needed no consummation. Once or twice 
on warm autumnal afternoons Beaufort had taken her on 
the river, rowing ber over those urban reaches he loved so 
strangely better than the green-banked waters above the 
locks. On Sunday mornings they established an unvarying 
walk ; up Earl’s Court Road, up Holland Walk, through 
the palisaded foot-paths over Campden Hull, past Hornton 
House and Gordon Place into Kensington Gardens and so, 
straight across the grass for two good miles to the Achilles 
statue, where they sat for half an hour before turning home 
along the Row. When it rained Margaret wore an orange 
waterproofed cap and coat, wonderful in those dim days in 
its glow and colour and the bloom of its texture. Its ining 
was silvery and silken when the wind blew the coat apart. 
It echoed the grey of her eyes and the gleam of the water, 
that reflected the grey London sky above them. He asked 
her how she came by the faming thing. It had been ex- 
hibited by an Austrian fashionmonger, she told him, as an 
example of what could be made, though hardly worn, and 
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so she bought it for very little money when the exhibition 
was over. 

“There were blues and greens and browns as well, but 
this lights up a dark day better.” 

‘‘Only a woman would dare to wear it,” he com- 
mented. ‘‘ Only a beautiful woman,”’ he wanted to say, but 
that didn’t seem necessary with Margaret. 

‘Qh ! I’m glad I’m a woman,” she scoffed. ‘“‘ I’m glad 
I’m not obliged to be drab.” 

It was Mrs. Morrison who thrust Beaufort out of the 
enveloping peace of their happiness, though it could not 
have lasted very much longer for both of them in that 
unconscious calm. 

He had arranged to call for Margaret one afternoon in 
March to take her out to an early dinner in Soho and then 
to the St. Matthew Passion Music at St. Anne’s. He was a 
little late, and as he hurried out of the Underground station 
he grew aware of an odd, dissatisfied sensation, a feeling 
vaguely guilty and afraid which grew more definite and 
more unaccountable as he drew nearer the house. Margaret 
was the least exacting, most unpunctual person in the 
world, and he had no fear that she would reproach him for 
five or ten minutes lost out of their evening. Nor was he an 
insatiable lover from whom each instant so forgone was a 
tragic, unredeemable theft. It was quite likely that she 
would keep him waiting as it was. He might even have to 
listen to the spread-eagle philosophy of one of Mrs. Mor- 
rison’s cO-practitioners, called in to save her from a solitary 
evening in Margaret’s absence. Mrs. Morrison had refused 
to accompany them, as she often did when they went to 
concerts. 

*“* Much as I love music,” she explained, “ I feel it should 
never dwell on Error. There is, as you know, no worse 
false claim than that imposed on one’s mind by the 
legend of the Crucifixion. It is Stainer’s Crucifixion you want 
me to hear, isn’t it? No? Oh, well, it’s all the same thing, 
and besides,’’ said Mrs. Morrison with one of those swift 
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culminations of the demolishing process which still had 
the effect of paralysing Beaufort’s mind, ‘‘ my principles 
will not allow of my entering a church, even on a secular 
occasion.”’ 

The sight of Mrs. Morrison bonneted and alone coming 
down the steps of the house as he turned into Penywern 
Road only aggravated Beaufort’s apprehension of dismay, 
and her voluble consternation when they met confirmed 
its validity long before the import of her news could reach 
his intelligence. 

‘* Dear me,” she exclaimed with a radiant enjoyment of 
some explanation behind the mere fact she was announc- 
ing. ‘‘ What a pity ! I was afraid the telegram would miss 
you. Margaret told me to send it to Chelsea, but I was so 
sure that was only her confusion. She has so little self- 
control in the highest sense at moments like these. So I sent 
it to the Signal. You only go to the Signal on Thursdays ! 
Now how was I to know that? Well, you'll find it there 
waiting for you to-night, and, as you’ve caught me in time 
to explain, no harm is done. Indeed I’m not at all sure 
that it isn’t for the best, as how should it not be when one 
is in tune with the Infinite ? You can walk along with me 
to the Rooms of the Golden Silence—music there, Mr. Beau- 
fort, is always gay and uplifting. I should like you to come 
in with me and hear our gramophone record of Madame 
Clara Butt singing dear Miss Treacher’s beautiful words to 
the tune of Rubinstein’s Melody in F—and I'll explain the 
wonderful thing that has happened.” 

‘“*Is Mrs. Gray not well?” faltered Beaufort. “‘ Had 
I not better see her herself if she is unable to come to Soho 
this evening ? ” 

‘* Margaret is perfectly well,’ said Mrs. Morrison firmly. 
‘* J should feel I had myself given way to Error if anyone in 
my house were ever out of health. But you can’t see her. She 
has gone to Bingham Priory—we only heard this morning. 
I went off at once to the Circle of Healers to announce the 
miraculous result of our Thought. Though why I should 
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call it a miracle when it is only the natural result of Applied 
Science...” 

“Bingham Priory ? ”’ 

‘** Yes. To her husband. Bingham is where they took the 
poor boy. Needlessly extravagant I call it, and Margaret is 
so slow over her needlework she can never hope to make up 
the fees that way without seriously intrenching on our 
joint income. I have tried over and over again to persuade 
her to demonstrate Supply, though I cannot feel really 
assured that it would be right to allow an unbeliever to 
practise for material relief... .” 

‘* Has she gone for long ? ”’ 

‘* We shall know in a day or two. She will return when 
they decide to liberate him. Of course they might have sent 
him home to me in perfect confidence if they had only 
realised the source of his cure.” 

Still Beaufort refused to understand what she was telling 
him. She had to put it into plainer words. 

“We heard this morning that the Power of Mind exerted 
over my poor son-in-law, through Absent Treatment, had 
been successful. He has recovered his reason and asked for 
his wife.” 

‘* But—softening of the brain,” urged Beaufort. 

Mrs. Morrison raised a protesting hand. 

“There is no such thing as softening or hardening of 
any organ. There is, indeed, properly speaking, no such 
thing as brain. There is,” and the aphorism loomed in the 
deep breath she drew before exploding it, “ nothing at all 
but Mind.” 

They were in Warwick Road, and Beaufort was walking 
beside her in a mist through which her words came to him 
muffled and disconnected. “‘ Bingham Priory .. . doctors 

. twelve-thirty from Victoria .. . no time for lunch...” 
and then, before he could recover thought or speech to 
restrain her, she was plunging into the things he had shut 
away even from his thoughts. 

‘* Of course,” she was saying before he could stop her, 
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‘a mother knows. I felt that my child was arousing nothing 
Se the noblest form of friendship in you, and she herself is 
so cold, so unsexed, if I may use a slightly coarse expres- 
sion, there is nothing really womanly about her so that 
there can be no cause for Paul to object to your presence 
in our midst when he returns to us.” 

Beaufort must have found some reasonable and appar- 
ently courteous way of leaving her, for she bore no resent- 
ment when he saw her next, but he never knew how or 
where they parted. The numbness he always felt in her 
atmosphere broke into a surging fury which carried him as 
far as the river before his reason rose from the waves of 
emotion in which it had been tossing, submerged in an 
awful angry gloom. Out of the turmoil he came at last to 
one clear fact. Margaret was his. Nothing that had hap- 
pened before they met, nothing that those preposterous 
women monkeying with their perverted prayers could or 
couldn’t do, now or in the future, could alter that. And 
even in the blindest storm of his wrath and fear he didn’t 
believe that they had done anything. He dreaded and he 
longed for the crash that would shatter for her, as it had 
for him, the deep and breathless illusion in which they had 
lived till now. 

They had always avoided the subject of her marriage. 
If it had not been for Mrs. Morrison's occasional allusions 
to “ poor Paul ’’ he might hardly have remembered that she 
was not a widow. But, plainly, the evasion could not have 
continued for ever. An intimacy of thought such as theirs 
would never tolerate so large a reserve. The day was bound 
to come when it would either be broken or grow to domin- 
ate and destroy their peace. As he grew calmer Beaufort 
almost forgave Mrs. Morrison for bringing it into the fore- 
ground when it could no longer be ignored when Margaret 
returned. Now that the barrier between them had been so 
clearly defined, so perceptibly raised both by Mrs. Mor- 
rison’s actual news and by the moral she attached to it, he 
was awake to his own determination to destroy it. 
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For three days he waited with a high patience for her 
sign. When it came as a letter (he could have seen her 
before him at any moment with as little amazement) the 
only thing he knew of it for hours was that it carried her first 
use of his Christian name. She wrote it without demur in 
direct response to the appeal of which there was no need to 
speak. 


SEAFORD, 
March 20th. 

Dear Puitip,—I am staying here till Wednesday with 
my husband’s parents. They are old friends of my 
mother’s, and she has come down for a week to discuss 
family arrangements. She tells me that you know about 
Paul, and that she spoke to you about her unfortunate 
interpretation of the message from Bingham Priory last 
week. He is not recovered. He never will be well in his 
mind again, though his body grows stronger now that he 
is not free to waste his strength. Last week he had one of 
those flickers of reasonableness which come sometimes 
before the worst darkness, and they sent for me because 
he asked. But when I got there it was impossible for me to 
see him. I had to wait till Monday and then he thought 
I was someone else. 

I have never spoken to you about this. It is best not to 
speak of it at all ; but as my mother has told you in her 
own way, I feel you should know the truth. I do not want 
you to feel that I am asking you to share a burden with 
me in the very smallest degree, and I hope you will not 
allow yourself to be at all unhappy for me. 

Yours ever, 
MARGARET GRAY. 


He did not answer her letter, but when the Wednesday 
came he spent the day at Victoria to meet every train from 
Seaford till she arrived in the late afternoon. There was no 
discussion, hardly any greeting between them. 
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She let herself into the empty flat with a latchkey, and he 
followed her from the taxi with her suitcase and dressing- 
bag. 

All the silence of uninhabited days and nights had 
gathered in the dim green room. A bloom of dust lay on the 
window glasses. The glowing silks in the embroidery frame 
were shrouded in a holland cover. She raised her arms to 
draw the pins from her hat, and the movement sent his 
heart to his throat with a thumping pain that seemed like a 
sound in the stillness. Her face was ashen white and tears 
fell slowly from her eyes and hung in the lawn of the open 
collar of her gown. And then her tears were on his face too, 
salt in his mouth as he held her, his hands deep in the 
clouds of her soft, dark hair. 

But their peace was broken. In the two days before Mrs. 
Morrison’s return she told him all he ever knew of her 
marriage. She had gone to Paul Gray urged by the reform- 
ing zeal which can so easily take the place of love in inex- 
perienced natures. Mrs. Morrison had hailed the handsome 
young reprobate as a possible cure; had claimed the 
chastened docility of his manner for the first year of his 
marriage as the result of her Mental Healing. When Mar- 
garet’s baby was born dead and its father had assuaged his 
grief in a six weeks orgy the clamour of which could not be 
muffled, Mrs. Morrison had blamed the weak and terrified 
girl for the unbelief and resentment which had, she pointed 
out in her enlightenment, caused both catastrophes. 

In the third anniversary of her wedding day Margaret 
moved into the flat or lower half of the converted house in 
Penywern Road, having sold up her husband’s home on his 
removal to Bingham Priory. She knew she could get enough 
work to supplement what her mother called “ our joint 
income.’ This was, in point of fact, the interest on capital 
left in trust for Margaret by her father, an active and ad- 
venturous soul, who had refused to live in the same con- 
tinent with his wife for many years and had died most 
enjoyably, in Pekin during the Boxer Riots. 
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Inexplicable as it was to Beaufort, Margaret was fond of 
her mother. 

“I’m sorry I can’t be a complete comfort to her,’ she 
said, “ but I can’t. The things she believes seem to me to be 
simply silly, but they keep her happy and cheerful. They 
keep quite a lot of people going, so I daresay I’m wrong. 
But that way of thinking, or of not thinking, doesn’t make 
any pattern for me. So it’s no use, Philip. I can’t make her 
unhappier than I must. She’s had her heart really broken 
twice, once by my father and once by my husband. I’m always 
giving it little cracks. I can’t break it again even for you.” 

“Do you think it would break badly, to see us both 
honestly happy after all you’ve had to suffer ? ”’ 

“That is not worth answering. Besides, we were happy 
enough till now. And she wouldn’t think it honest.” 

So they wrangled, all their safe companionship destroyed 
by the new claims and the old duties which renewed their 
conflict every time they met. Sometimes, for an hour, they 
would capture a rapt ecstasy when mood met mood and 
everything else faded out of significance in a soaring unity 
of heart and desire. But oftener he coming eagerly to her 
would find her abstracted or cold. Sometimes her glow of 
welcome would fail to lighten the gloom of his dissatis- 
faction with this way of life. 

In her darker moods she would blame him for his man- 
hood. ‘“‘ Why can a man never be content ? We could have, 
did have so much. There was all you and all me before 
you began to think of just that little part of us that isn’t 
you or me but just everybody.’’ And then, “ I’m glad I’m 
not a man. Men destroy and waste.”’ 

But this was not often. After her worst outbursts, which 
usually came soon after a return from one of her periodical 
visits to her husband, she would appear for a time repentant 
and docile and they would enjoy weeks of happy compan- 
1onship and the pleasures which a widening circle of mutual 
acquaintances and the interests of successful work brought 
them. 
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Margaret, who had never regarded writing as anything 
but a commercial pursuit, gave it up altogether, though her 
practical knowledge and interest in art were constantly 
useful to Beaufort, whose reputation, never large, grew, as 
time went by, to the extent of enabling him to earn a much 
more adequate income by his work. Margaret’s em- 
broidery also increased in value and she was able, when she 
went down to Bingham Priory four times a year, to take 
with her large supplies of the mechanical toys which Paul 
took to pieces and attempted to reconstruct for hours and 
days together in his good periods. 

Twice in those years Beaufort went abroad for a month 
or six weeks, and once he spent an incredible fortnight at | 
Littlehampton, after influenza, at the same time as Mrs. 
Morrison, who had been taken ill a week before he was. 

Margaret came down at the week-ends to cherish her two 
invalids. She was quite reasonably happy, and Beaufort 
found compensation for the boredom of listening to her 
mother by inventing ways of bringing Mrs. Morrison’s 
conversation up to the admission that she had succumbed 
to Error and Mortal Mind. He played a kind of football 
with himself and his not entirely unconscious antagonist. 
Getting the word “ influenza ’”’ through without correction 
was a try ; getting her to use it herself a goal. 

On their last day there Mrs. Morrison surprised Beaufort 
by an unusual flash of sympathetic common sense. 

** You have been very patient with an old woman,”’ she 
said as he walked back with her to her lodgings to tea. ‘* I 
sometimes think you and I understand one another far 
better than Margaret understands either of us. With her 
own mother, of course, a daughter is often at a loss ; but 
friends of the same age should be able to make allowances 
for one another. Of course poor Margaret’s unhappy mar- 
riage has made her very hard on all men at times. But 
I don’t know what she would do without you if ever you 
were to marry and have less time to give to us.”’ 

One Sunday, soon after his return from Littlehampton, 
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Margaret and Beaufort, sallying out for their established 
walk, passed through Lexham Gardens and were stopped 
for a moment by a stout little ecclesiastic who inquired for 
Mrs. Morrison and received the news of her restoration to 
health and activity with genial satisfaction. 

‘¢ That’s mother’s bishop,”’ said Margaret, when he had 
left them, “‘ the one whose photograph you saw the first time 
you came. He used to live in Courtfield Gardens and drove 
a pair of fat horses. Now he’s got a Rolls-Royce. I wonder 
why he was walking to-day. He’s not in the least like Stan- 
north.”’ 

Beaufort agreed. And yet in a vague, confused, but un- 
deniable way he recognised in the complacent little man 
with whom he had just shaken hands the person who had 
worn Stannorth’s personality for an unmistakable moment 
five years ago. He did not take up the discussion Mar- 
garet’s reference to Stannorth was obviously intended to 
provoke. There was an edge to her voice as she made it 
which Beaufort had learned to interpret. She was in a 
mood to which any retrospection, however innocent or 
impersonal its origin, was dangerous. The wells of memory 
were filled for her with bitter waters, and any drain on them 
might flood the day, drowning her present content. 

As the summer approached her uneasiness grew. If 
Beaufort had been a stronger man he could, even then, 
have taken her away from the ambiguities he had accepted 
for her sake. But, having given way in the first amazement 
of their passion, he now lacked that initial energy through 
which he might at the beginning have dominated her will. 
Finally, towards the middle of June, he grew intolerably 
weary of the strain her captiousness enforced, and set off on 
a wandering tour through the Bavarian Tyrol. The expe- 
dient proved to him, as other separations had done, that the 
trouble between them was not fundamental. 

Margaret was not an intimate letter writer : she could 
record facts but not feelings, and she preferred to write 
postcards. Owing to a threatening of sciatica which caused 
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him to make a little change in his itinerary, Beaufort did 
not get any answer to his own letters for three weeks, so 
that an accumulation of letters and postcards (Margaret 
was always willing to write often so long as she need not 
write much) was waiting for him when he arrived at his 
hotel in Munich. 

With a greediness in which he recognised the efficacy of 
his cure, Beaufort seized on the thickest of the three enve- 
lopes addressed in Margaret’s beautiful formal writing and 
opened it without any reference to postmarks or dates. Not 
since the letter she had written him from Seaford had any 
word of hers communicated so much feeling to him as this 
long, gay, almost eloquent account of her daily life, con- 
tinued from the events detailed in its predecessors and as- 
tonishingly alive, tender almost in its references and replies 
to a letter from him. There were three letters and two post- 
cards in all, and through all but the two earliest there 
sounded this sweet, free note. Beaufort sat for hours writing 
a long, delighted answer to which he added a soaring post- 
script when the next morning’s post brought another 
shorter but even more intimate letter from her. 

** There will be so much to tell and hear when you come 
back,” wrote this astonishingly articulate Margaret. *‘ I feel 
the winter will not be long enough to hold it. Deserts of vast 
eternity wouldn’t be long enough. But don’t imagine I want 
you to hurry back. The end of September will be just the 
right time to begin to talk again.” _ 

He was too happy to wish to question her, too wise to 
notice the change in any other way than by seizing the 
direct opportunity which every answer to these new, gay 
letters offered. And so, throughout July, the correspondence 
ran, consolidating the termination of their indefinite, unac- 
knowledged estrangement. 

Beaufort was in Rothenburg on the first of August, so 
absorbed in the solitary delight of his first acquaintance 
with the lovely little town with all the glory of shady trees 
and yellow sunlight to enhance the fairy-tale charm of its 
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sugar-loaf turrets and painted gables, that he was unaware 
of the disaster that had befallen Europe. He had not seen a 
newspaper for a week, and when the news of war reached 
him at last it found him totally unprepared, and, owing to 
the international dislocation of mails, almost without 
money. 

Acting on the advice of the wise and kindly German inn- 
keeper who, realising the depth and danger of his guest’s 
ignorance of the situation, had enlightened him in time, 
Beaufort travelled southwards into Italy, and at Genoa 
was able to obtain credit for a sum sufficient to carry him 
home. But it took him several weeks to get along the 
Riviera up through France and so back to London, where 
there was more than enough work for him to do in the 
depleted newsroom of The Forum. 

Before he reached England, Margaret had gone with one 
of the first ambulance parties to Belgium. 

He found Mrs. Morrison, after a weck’s search, estab- 
lished in a community at Highgate. 

‘On the Northern Heights,” she explained, “ our gaze 
never removed from the south-east, we keep up a ceaseless 
stream of protective thought directed towards the battle- 
fields of Flanders.”’ 

But in an odd, half-ashamed defiance of her creeds, she 
spent many hours of her vigil at a Red Cross Depot rolling 
bandages, her pretty, faded face, with its visionary eyes, 
very effectively devotionalised by the white linen square she 
wore pinned nursewise round her head. 

She told him that the Earl’s Court flat was given up to 
Belgian refugees ; that Margaret, who had learnt dispensing 
in her girlhood, meant to stay out of England till the war 
was over; that after a fortnight of violent, anguished 
pacifism, she had decided to do some kind of nursing ; and 
finally, through an hour of the conversational hurricane 
to which he had learnt to subdue his attention, that Paul 
was dead, 

** But surely, dear Philip, you knew that ! The very week 
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you left England. I thought it was so wise and thoughtful of 
you not to return at once. Of course now everything has to 
give way to patriotism. Still next spring, perhaps, when the 
war is over...” 

Mrs. Morrison was never able to believe that the war 
wouldn’t be over “‘ next spring” or ‘‘ before Christmas.” 

** I think,” said Philip, “‘ that possibly some of Margaret’s 
letters may have been lost.” 

But he knew that she had not told him. The fact had 
remained her secret. He had learned without guessing it in 
the spontaneity and hope of those new surprising letters. 

But that was all over now. Margaret at a base hospital 
working sometimes for twenty-four hours at a stretch, her 
mind full of an angry pity for the torment of the wounded 
men around her, had lost the short-lived freedom of her 
heart. She sent a weekly postcard to her mother, an occa- 
sional unhappy letter to Beaufort. He grew to dread the 
coming of the flimsy grey envelopes directed in violet ink. 

“How can you understand ?”? she answered his hope 
that they might meet at Christmas if she could get leave. 
** You are still at home, in the old, safe life. You do not see 
what I see every day : see and touch and hear.” 

She had none of the exaltation, the strength born of 
exercising a long-trained faculty, the human pride which 
carries good nurses through their most exacting days. She 
was an amateur whose skill was an hourly effort, not a 
habit. Her self-control was a demand made on her will, 
not a spontaneous reinforcement of it. 

Beaufort, realising her case, suffered with and for her. 
The taunt she flung at his London safety did not move him. 
Even if his infirmity had not made active service out of the 
question, the thinning of The Forum staff had gradually 
forced a great deal of office work upon him. The awful 
distress of the editor, whose only son was killed in the battle 
of the Marne, had, for a few weeks, thrust him into actual 
if unacknowledged responsibility from which it was becom- 
ing more and more impossible for him to retire. His man’s 
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need to have some outward share in the crisis, and the 
natural human desire to justify his position to those who 
might question it—never a strong instinct in Beaufort— 
found an insufficient, chilly satisfaction in the long nights he 
spent as a special constable watching the power-house in 
Lots Road. 

But though he did not resent Margaret’s attitude, he was 
made profoundly unhappy by it. The sense of separation 
from her was an almost unendurable pain. If he had under- 
stood her less, if he had not had an undying assurance of 
a reality in their relationship behind the cloud flung over it 
by her relapse into that old obsession, he might have 
forgotten her, or at least have forgone the hope of her 
return. Margaret lost would have been a sorrow to 
combat. Margaret alienated was an incessant, gnawing 
trouble for which there was no cure but her restoration to 
the understanding from which she so wilfully withheld 
herself. 

After the New Year he saw very little of Mrs. Morrison. 
His work was exacting and her occupations increased upon 
her, so that several weeks went ‘by at a time without any 
news of Margaret reaching him. At last, after a longer 
silence than usual, she wrote in pencil, hurriedly on a 
postcard : 


‘“S May GET LEAVE NEXT WEEK. M.”’ 


The news cheered Beaufort. The card, for all its brevity, 
seemed to throw a slender bridge over the abyss which every 
recent letter of hers had deepened. At any rate, he might 
soon see her again. 

The March weather had broken into sunshine by Lady 
Day when Beaufort, with Margaret’s card in his pocket, 
left the Forum office at one o’clock and walked by Maiden 
Lane and Leicester Square towards Jermyn Street, feeling 
more nearly happy than he had done since he had left 
Munich after answering her letters in July. He was on 
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his way to lunch with Jack Beaufort, a cousin of his, a 
Major of the R.F.C, home on ninety-six hours’ leave. 

They were both only sons, and had been brought up 
together until Philip went to Oxford and his cousin to 
Sandhurst. But the war had drawn them together as the 
only near relative either possessed, and they had always a 
great deal to say when they met. 

Talk engrossed them till the coffee and cigars came, and 
then they both drew back from their strained leaning 
towards one another across the small corner table and 
began to look about the slowly emptying room. 

“*'There’s one of my youngsters over there,” said Major 
Beaufort. ‘“‘ Come home to get married. They’re marrying 
out of the cradle all the time. Minors, too, lots of them. It’s 
characteristic of all war reactions. But there’ll be lots of 
trouble over it.” 

On the discreet semi-shadow of a table under the win- 
dows, Beaufort saw a young flying officer who was evidently 
having the worst of it in an argument with his companion, 
a lady who seemed to wear her jewels as clothing and her 
furs as ornament to a frock with almost preserved decency. 

** They don’t look very happy,’? commented the Major, 
** and that’s a pity. These boys ought to have the finest time 
love or money can give. They—hullo !——” 

The bride with a shrill ‘“‘ Oh, is it? Then I shall appeal 
to him,” had risen from her chair and was storming down 
the room towards Major Beaufort, while her young hus- 
hand, frozen into horror by her sudden movement, sat 
helpless and appalled at the result of his evident warning. 

The elder man rose to meet the raging little fury before 
she could give her complaint to the already aroused atten- 
tion of the dwindling but still considerable crowd in the 
room. 

‘* If you want to discuss anything with me, Mrs. Jeremy,” 
he said pleasantly, ‘‘ we’ll go outside where there are com- 
fortable chairs and we can talk quietly. Will you settle up 
for me, Philip ? ” and he steered the not quite steady little 
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creature to the door, throwing a reassuring nod to the 
discomfited lad, kept behind like Philip by the necessity of 
paying his bill. 

Philip, wishing to give the drama time to play itself out, 
ordered a liqueur and a fresh cigar and looked anywhere 
but towards the table from which the disturbance had come. 

But after a few moments his gaze was drawn towards the 
young man whom some delay over change was keeping in 
his seat. As Beaufort turned towards him the boy’s eyes met 
his in a long, unwavering look. Out from them to Beaufort 
there poured shame, defeat, and a passion of desire for 
forgiveness. Somewhere in their troubled depths there was 
the flicker of a smile, humble, humorous, exculpatory. An 
anxious claim to the common weakness Beaufort’s gener- 
osity might admit to sharing with the foolish youth, however 
much his wisdom or fastidiousness might have preserved 
him from its grosser consequences, streamed across the . 
space between them, stirring in Beaufort a wild recognition. 

They were Margaret’s eyes, grey and black-lashed under 
the level brows, Soft dark hair brushed from the broad fore- 
head showed the five peaks of beauty, one above between 
the eyebrows, two at each temple, of which she was admit- 
tedly vain. The long straight nose, with its arched, curved 
nostrils ; the tiny mole on the underlip of the wide, firmly 
formed mouth ; the steady sweep of the jaw from chin to 
ear ; the firm throat, broadening into the line of chest and 
shoulder, were familiar to Beaufort, learnt by eye and hand 
in their days of companionship, fixed in his mind through 
hours of memory and longing. The very attitude of the 
khaki-clad figure was Margaret’s, Elbows on the table, one 
index finger pressing back the other, the rest curled inwards 
to the palms of the large, deft hands, so she had faced him 
many a time in argument or exposition. Now in the temsion 
of this eager, miserable boy she was restoring to him the old 
untroubled peace, certified and made durable by her 
acceptance of the humiliation through which she was, at 
last, made wholly known to him. Joy welled up in his 
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heart, loosening the constriction of the past months. He 
could feel the lines of his worn face soften into the smile 
that answered the boy’s imploring gaze. The grace of this 
momentary beatitude extended itself to the third person in 
this strange interweaving of experiences. To the young 
flying man to-day, as to the old pavement artist twenty years 
ago, Beaufort had communicated some radiance of the 
vision which had at last reached its culminating signi- 
ficance for him, alone. 

The boy stood up, collected his change, tipped the 
waiter and moved away from his table. As he came into the 
clearer light of the centre of the restaurant the semblance of 
Margaret fell away from him, and a tall, dark officer, pale 
and beardless, but unmistakably a boy, stood for a second 
at Beaufort’s side. 

** Thank you, sir,”’ he said in a husky voice and was gone. 


As he climbed the dark, narrow stairs to the Forum 
office, the editor came out of his room. 

“YT say, Beaufort,” he said, “‘ Jacobson’s been in on his 
way to Charing Cross. He’s from Rouen, and says Mrs. 
Gray was killed there last night in an air raid. She was 
Dumaresque’s niece, you remember. Of course, you knew 
her at one time. Would you care to do an obituary ? About 
twenty lines, I should think.” 

‘*'No,”? said Beaufort slowly. “It’s very kind of you. 
I don’t think I will. This time it really isn’t necessary.” 


Herbert Shaw 
WHAT CAN A DEAD MAN DO? 


from Tue Strand MaGazing, 1928 


James Frensham dined alone. Considering that he was a 
ruined man, he ate an admirable dinner. It was less 
surprising that he allowed himself a third glass of the 
765 brandy which, during the bright years of Frensham’s 
astounding success, an army of generous guests had nobly 
praised. To-night, scattered about London, they waited 
for the crash as men wait for an expected, a certain clap 
of thunder. Some of them, who had really liked Jimmy 
Frensham, felt a little awe. 

Louis Strang felt only pleasure. 

James Frensham drank alone. He chatted for a moment 
with his butler. The man’s wife was ailing, and Frensham 
was glad to hear that she was better. He remarked that 
that sort of thing meant of lot of expense, found a fifty- 
pound note in his case, and insisted that Harris should 
accept it. Harris and his employer liked each other very 
much, and the man was so surprised and delighted that it 
was difficult for him to speak. Frensham had to stare hard 
at the brandy in the big glass, and his eyelids felt unsteady. 
He said : 

“The next time Dainty Dancer runs over six furlongs, 
Harris, don’t forget to back her. She’s the best three-year- 
old I’ve ever had.”’ 

Harris had pleasant memories. 

* You’ve had some good ones, too, sir. Shall you be going 
out?” 

““Only round the square. It’s still fine, isn’t it? Oh, 
Harris, I’ve mislaid my fountain-pen somewhere in the 
house.”’ 

Harris promised to find it. Jimmy Frensham, big and 
smiling, took his cigar into the study, and for ten minutes 
considered things from the point of view of a man whose 
notes were going about the City at forty per cent discount 
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and no takers. Settling day was just over the edge of to- 
morrow. You couldn’t alter that. There can a be one 
winner—another unalterable fact. 

Louis Strang, who had hated him for ten ae Louis 
Strang, who could fairly be described as a dirty little squirt, 
had beaten him at last. The worst annoyance was that 
Frensham had been unaware, till six months back, of the 
bitterness and strength of Strang’s enmity. Strang, born 
in South Africa of a Dutch mother, dark and small and 
sallow, had successfully kept his place as an admirer of 
Frensham’s spectacular daring, as a friend. Ostensibly 
together, they had gone into that ambitiousscheme known as 
Imperial Supplies, to buy for control and a rising market. 
But Strang and his crowd, knowing more than Frensham, 
had sold and sold, under a score of disguises in the way 
of fancy names. The very money-lenders Frensham had 
been forced, as time went on, to approach and use had been 
the puppets of Strang and his associates, additional in- 
struments in the squeeze. 

Jimmy Frensham thought how easily his two great hands 
could lift slender little Louis, caress him for much less than 
a minute, and drop him dead and ugly : and then Harris 
brought him the missing fountain-pen. The thought of the 
man’s sick wife returned to Frensham, and he felt a sudden 
tremendous elation because he was a bachelor. He pulled 
open one of the small drawers of the bureau. 

“I’m getting careless. Could you find me a stamp? 
And I’ll have some coffee to-night, ‘I think.” 

Harris hesitated, and Jimmy Frensham laughed. “ I'll 
have coffee all the same. Doctors don’t know everything, 
Harris.” 

And he thought : ‘* Nor Harris either. Nor James Fren- . 
sham, for that matter. I’m going to enjoy that coffee. 
And Ill get him to bring in the brandy—I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t.”’ 

He did enjoy the coffee. He gave himself five minutes 
with the evening paper, and he enjoyed that also, for he 
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was tolerant and happy, except when he thought of Louis 
Strang. He figured himself standing in the wings, unseen, 
and watching with amusement the colourful play of the 
world he knew. There was a surprise for him in the news. 
The paper featured a portrait of Lady Alison Fortess, 
and the exclusive announcement of her engagement to 
Mr. Louis Strang, the millionaire financier. Frensham 
laughed without resentment. 

“Why, that’s Worthing’s daughter,” he said to himself. 
** The little dago’s climbing high. Top of the tree ! ” 

He went out into the quiet of King’s Square, and loved 
the blue gentleness of the summer night. It was half-past 
nine. The last collection from the pillar-box at the farther 
corner was at five minutes past ten. The driver of a cruising 
taxi, seeing the big man without a coat, bareheaded, and 
in evening clothes, summarised him as a regular toff, 
and was proud of the London that brought him his daily 
bread. 

At twenty minutes to ten Harris heard Jimmy Frensham 
return. Jimmy Frensham, unlocking another drawer of the 
bureau, said cheerfully to himself, “‘ I’d like to have another 
smack at Master Louis’; but that is not in evidence. 
At a quarter to ten Harris heard the shot and dashed 
upstairs to the study. Jimmy Frensham was dead, and Harris 
saw that he was smiling, and cried like a baby. The jungle 
never displays a dead heat. There can only be one winner. 


Louis Strang was dancing at the Cardinal when he got 
the news. He came back from the telephone. He was 
a wonderful dancer; it was his dancing Lady Alison 
had first adored about him, and, after that, she had dis- 
covered romance in his rise from obscurity, in his sleek 
movements, in the smooth, unwavering passion of his dark 
eyes. With all this, she kept her pride, high and cold. Louis 
worshipped her beauty and herself. With what imagination 
he had, he saw himself as a humble pilgrim, for whom the 
gates of the temple on the mountain-top were suddenly 
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flung open without demur. Lady Alison was the symbol of 
his marvellous success. What a triumph ! 

“Poor Jimmy Frensham’s shot himself,’? he whispered 
to the man who was having supper with him, and - Rogers 
set his cigar at a steep angle and laughed. Rogers had 
been on the right side in the battle with Imperial Supplies. 

** Cut that out, Louis,’’ he sneered. “‘ The sob stuff doesn’t 
go. You mean that you and I and the rest of the crowd 
have bumped Jimmy Frensham off where he can’t do 
any harm. And you didn’t mind what dirty tricks you used 
to do it, either. It’s a good job for you that your swell | 
Lady Alison doesn’t understand business. She——” 

“IT don’t want any mention of Lady Alison from you,” 
flamed Louis, but Rogers was unruffied. 

** It doesn’t interest me much,” he retorted. “‘ I’m saying 
that Jimmy always scared you to death, and that you’d 
never have stood up to him in a ring even if he had a hand 
tied behind his back. He’s out, and we’ve cleared half a 
million, but he was something you’ll never be—a good 
fellow and a fair fighter ! It’s worth another bottle of Roe- 
derer. Call the waiter.” 

** I wasn’t afraid of him,”’ declared Louis, but he had to 
think before he said it. 

** Oh, no,” said Rogers, indifferently. “‘ I’m sorry you’re 
upset by the news. That’s what I meant to say. You needn’t 
be afraid of him any more, need you ? ” 

And the thought that he need no longer be afraid of 
Frensham was indeed the laurel of victory. It rested Strang’s 
little soul as he sipped his wine. It was good for him that 
he welcomed and gave thanks for his peace at that moment. 
It was good for him that he slept well that night. He was 
to know little sleep in the days ahead of him. 

** 'When’s your wedding ? ”’ 

‘* Inside a month from now,” Strang told him, happily. 

Rogers grunted. “‘ I’d like to know what you’re paying 
old Worthing. Well, now I’ll be able to buy you something 
worth while, Louis. It’s a pity you’ve got a Rolls already. 
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Where are you going to live? Portland Place, or just 
Heaven—till she finds you out ? ”’ 
Strang hated him. 


On the next morning, Friday, Strang’s sense of pleasure 
was still bright and keen. Then, among the letters they 
brought to his bedroom he saw the handwriting of Jimmy 
Frensham, and felt sick. Damn him! It wasn’t good 
manners of the fellow to worry him now. 

He put it aside. He took up the other letters. Jimmy 
Frensham’s handwriting stared at him from the quilt, 
so he turned the letter over, and had an odd feeling of 
being wise and clever. Why couldn’t he open the other 
letters and read them ? He made a snatch at the letter and 
tore open the envelope, hot and resentful because of the 
absurd notion that something was making him do this 
against his will. 

What on earth could Jimmy have to write to him about 
in that thin scrawl] which had always seemed such a 
curious contradiction of his open and generous personality ? 
Strang had already, to feed his pleasure, looked at the 
newspapers and read Harris’s story. Frensham had gone 
to post a letter, he thought. And here it was. It must be 
the last thing Jimmy Frensham had written. 

There wasn’t much of it. 


“I am desperate. I have made up my mind to see you again. 
I will come and see you next Thursday evening at Hanover Place, 
exactly at ten. Wait for me. “ Juvocy.” 

Louis rang the bell. When his man came, he held out 
the blue envelope. 

“Are you sure that this letter was delivered here this 
morning ? ” 

*“* Quite sure, sir.” 

** There’s no chance of its having been in the flat some 
time—overlooked in some way, is there ? ” 
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** None at all, sir. I remember seeing it with the others 
this morning, when I unlocked the letter-box.” The man 
was plainly bewildered. ‘ Wouldn’t the postmark tell 
you, sir?” 

Louis sweated. What a fool he was ! In the shock of his 
first thought it had never occurred to him to examine the 
postmark. He was betraying the fear that already had begun 
to destroy him. The man was staring at him. Louis was 
holding out the letter. He snatched it back, and fumbled 
with a lie to excuse his enquiry. 

** I couldn’t quite make it out.”? Now, holding the letter 
close to his eyes, he murmured : “I can see it now. It’s 
quite all right, thanks. It was posted last evening. Thanks.” 

The door shut. Louis Strang, drawing in his breath, 
shivered. It was a fine morning. Into the sunniest room of 
the big flat in Hanover Place he imagined a darkness 
creeping, a darkness slow and cold. 

Let’s see, what did Harris say ? Mr. Frensham wanted 
his fountain-pen. Mr. Frensham asked him for a stamp. (At 
the time he made these requests, Louis Strang reflected, 
Frensham must already have made up his mind to do away 
with himself. He wanted these things, reasoned Louis, 
in a slow and child-like way, to write a letter. This letter.) 
Mr. Frensham went out at half-past nine. Harris heard Mr. 
Frensham return at twenty to ten. At fifteen minutes to 
ten Harris heard the shot that signalled full stop for Jimmy 
Frensham. | 

Jimmy Frensham’s purpose in ‘leaving the house had 
been to post this letter—this letter that was half a threat, 
half a command. “ Wait for me % 

Strang slipped out of bed and locked the door. It wouldn’t 
do for anybody else to see this letter. As he put on a dressing- 
gown his eyes were still fixed on the blue envelope, the blue 
letter ; and both letter and envelope seemed alive and 
menacing. 

It meant a bit of courage to reach out for the envelope, 
to verify the postmark with the time of collection, 10.5. 
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Somebody in the sunlit room, in a voice exasperated and 
angry, said suddenly : “ Siop now / *’ and Louis started. 
It was a second before he realised that he was talking 
aloud. 

The thought that Frensham might have written the letter 
earlier in the day was responsible for Strang’s exclamation. 
Suppose Frensham had meditated a last appeal to his 
enemy, and that the posting of the letter had been delayed 
by a careless servant. Strang theorised unhopefully on 
this chance, and then rejected it. It didn’t hold. Jimmy 
Frensham would have telephoned any such appeal. Or he 
would have dispatched it by a special messenger. He 
would have done neither, concluded Strang ; he wouldn’t 
have written a word. Jimmy Frensham always went 
straight at things. He would have come round to Hanover 
Place himself, big and confident, unflurried though they 
had driven him to the very edge. 

And he still said he was coming—exactly at ten—though 
the last of him lay quiet in a room of the house in King’s 
Square. On Thursday next. Exactly at ten. He was the 
loser, but he was a big fellow still. There wasn’t a doubt 
now in Strang’s mind about the last message from his 
enemy. We said a man was dead, and that was only a word, 
and what more did we know about it ? What had any of 
us known, from the far time when the first man, the very 
first man, died? Already Louis shrank within himself, 
already the fear of big Jimmy Frensham, the fear that had 
prompted all Strang’s lies and hate and knavery, was a 
grey mist upon his mind. 

Already Louis Strang expected him. 

What nonsense! Louis pulled himself together. He 
reminded his quaking soul that men were mad when they 
killed themselves. They weren’t like the fortunate people 
they left behind—the winners. They were already children 
of the darkness they were about to enter. They did mad 
things—and wrote them—for a last glimmer of satisfaction, 
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But Jimmy Frensham, who used to boast that he never 
missed an appointment, had never been spiteful or mean. 

The telephone rang, and loud-voiced Rogers spoke. 

“How are you, Louis? ” 

** Fine, thanks.” In the glass, as he spoke, Louis saw 
the white face of a man in hiding, eyes oddly wide open— 
himself. It was distressing and unfamiliar. 

F “* That’s good. I feel like nothing this morning. Couldn’t 
eep.”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter? You were fit enough last 
nigh » 

“Too much bubbly, I expect, in that gilded pothouse 
of yours. Kept on dreaming. That’s why I rang up—I had 
to tell you. By gum, I can laugh at it this bright morning, 
but not then, Louis!” 

He heard Rogers’s laugh, noisy and brutal. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about, Rogers.” 

““T’m telling you, aren’t I? I had no end of a fright. 
I woke up with a start, and F could have sworn that Jimmy 
Frensham was there in the room. I even thought I saw 
him ! 99 

** What!” Louis choked over the cry. 

** T can’t hear you. I must have been dreaming, of course, 
but it didn’t seem like dreaming a bit. I believed, even, 
that I heard him talking, but that don’t matter.” 

Louis almost sereamed, ‘* Yes, it does matter. What did 
he say?” 

“What are you moaning about?’ demanded the 
astonished Rogers. “I thought Pd leave that out—it 
was only a dream, you idiot. He said, ‘ You tell that lying 
little cad Stvamg I’ be seeing him again soon. Very soon. 
And. he'll be sorry.’ Then I woke up, all hot and bothered. 
I was dam’ glad, I’m telling you. Eh?” 

Louis Strang was looking foolishly at the stranger im the 


glass. 
‘* Eh ? You there, Louis ? ”* 
6é Yes,” | 
Gap \ 
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** Funny, wasn’t it ? I’ve never had a dream that seemed 
more solid and straight. Real, like. So dashed real that 
I thought you’d like to know about it. It wouldn’t have 
taken much to make me run out of the room. Or to touch 
him. It was that real. I can’t persuade myself now that I 
didn’t really hear him talking. What did you say ? ” 

** Nothing ! ” 

‘* Of course, the rummest part of it is that Jimmy was 
nuts on spiritualism this last year or so. Used to go in for 
the whole doings—table-raps, manifestations—whatever 
you have from wherever he is, poor chap. Believed in it 
all ends up. Why, once——”’ 

Something in Louis froze. “‘ Are you sure ? ” 

“*T am.” said Rogers. ‘‘ He asked me to make one at his 
séances more than once. But it’s not my line. Nor was last 
night’s performance—by Christopher, no! Can you get 
to the Savoy later on, Louis? I’ll be lunching there.” 

Louis excused himself, and then a sudden hope made 
light in his burdened mind. “ What are you doing next 
Thursday, Rogers ? It’s time I had a day off. What about 
driving down to Bramshott and playing golf? Or start the 
day before, and get farther—Devon—Westward Ho?” 

*“No bon,” Rogers told him. “I’m slipping over to 
Paris that day.”’ 

That was better still. That was farther from Hanover 
Place, wasn’t it? So Louis cried urgently, ‘‘ Mind if I 
come, Rogers ? ” 

Rogers’s laugh was very near a bellow. “ No bon 
again,” he guffawed. “ Do you think I’m going to Paris 
alone! That’s a good one, Louis. Well, I thought you’d 
like to hear about my dream of Jimmy. I’m all set for. 
him if he turns up in a dream again. He won’t scare 
me ! ”” 

“Nor me,”’ Louis quavered. 

“‘T should say not. I wouldn’t be surprised if there was 
something in this spirits business—but what can a dead 
man do? mh (as 
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** That’s right. What can a dead man do?” Louis 
echoed, and rang off. But the bright room was lonely 
without the booming voice of Rogers, and terror entered 
into him. 

Friday, wasn’t it? He had to look at the paper to make 
sure. Friday, Saturday, Sunday . . . Thursday—seven days 
and six nights between now and ten o’clock on Thursday. 
This day and its to-morrow, the next day and the day 
after, he was to think of little else but of Jimmy Frensham 
and his threat. 

The Coroner said that Harris had given his evidence in 
@ very straightforward manner. Mr. Frensham’s doctor 
had testified that Frensham had been worried and anxious 
lately, different from his usual self. There was no need to 
call any other witnesses. It was, unfortunately, a perfectly 
plain case of a man with great talents who was also—and 
had been all his life—a great gambler. He had staked all 
he had on a last throw (while he was talking, the Coroner 
could plainly see that line in the newspapers), and he had 
failed. Well knowing that he could not meet his liabilities, 
he had taken this last and desperate step—— 

Louis Strang, drawn against his will to crowd into the 
public gallery at the inquest, went out, and making for his 
car, which he had purposely ordered to wait some distance 
away in a side street, suddenly imagined a surprising re- 
semblance to Jimmy Frensham’s back in a man who walked 
a few paces ahead of him. The man halted to look in a shop 
window, and Louis stopped dead. He noted the man’s 
height and big shoulders, the same as Jimmy Frensham’s. 
The grey suit and dark brown hat were such as Frensham 
mostly wore, and then it seemed to Louis that his own life 
stopped. In a dark and paralysing second of terror at its 
height, he recognised the black twisted walking-stick, with 
its curious knob, which Jimmy had been wont to carry. 
It must be Jimmy Frensham ! 

Louis turned and bolted, got a taxi and crawled into it. 
He huddled there, quivering, breathing hard. The man 
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had driven him aimlessly for an hour before his fare found 
courage to go home. 

He found several explanations of his encounter, but none 
of them satisfied. Fear captured him and all his thoughts, 
so that no effort of his brain had power to mitigate the slow 
hours of the hell now presented to him, the hell which 
possessed a frightening boundary of time—ten o’clock next 
Thursday. The hours were slow, yet the days—not the 
cruelly burdened nights—seemed to gallop towards that 
boundary with a shameful eagerness and haste. 

Alone at Hanover Place, he confessed again and again, 
half praying, that he had indeed wronged Jimmy Fren- 
sham grievously in his hatred, that he had employed 
many lies and meannesses beyond forgiveness during 
the long, treacherous fight that had ended in Fren- 
sham’s ruin. Louis Strang, thus confessing, was willing 
to believe that God heard these prayers. But that did not 
comfort him. Would Jimmy Frensham hear them? Would 
Jimmy Frensham, knowing that he was truly sorry and a 
penitent, hear them and relent? 

And he would stare again at the letter which he dared 
not show to a soul. He was the winner, he was a very rich 
man—odd that from all the host of men who had taken 
part in the crowded trafficking of his life there was none 
he could trust with his secret fear! Men he had got the 
better of, men who had bested him—out of them all not 
one | 

Lady Alison ? The big studio photograph of her looked 
at him ; she was serene and steady-eyed, very far from all 
this turmoil of dread. Infinitely apart from the jungle 
of the market through which Louis had lied and clawed 
his way to success, his thought of her made her more 
desirable than ever. 

He dared not go to her. She idealised him, he knew, 
and he could not lie to her ; and without lying what ex- 
planation could he give? Meanness, unfaithfulness, and 
fear were against her code, and she abhorred them. Should 
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she discover any of these in Louis, she would be lost to 
him. And Louis clung to the thought of her as to a sunny 
land. 

He looked out into Hanover Place and saw the man 
in the grey suit whom he had believed to be Jimmy Fren- 
sham. Louis was always seeing him now, once getting on 
to a bus by the print shop in the Strand, once in Soho 
just as Louis was coming out of the Marquis after lunch, 
once outside Rule’s, reading an evening paper he had just 
bought. He had never looked at Louis. 

Suddenly it was Monday—almost, Louis Strang per- 
suaded himself, before he had given any earnest consider- 
ation to the matter at all. An idea completed itself. He 
rang up the depot of Airways, Ltd. ‘ 

‘*I want a ’plane next Thursday evening. I want to 
start at nine o’clock—not before—a night flight to Vienna. 
Can it be done ? Thank you. I’ll be there at nine.” 

Now he was a little happy ; he even laughed. “ Wait 
for me——”’ Jimmy Frensham had ordered him. It wasn’t 
likely. Exactly at ten, out there in the high free skies, 
all cities and their nastiness as nothing, the tiny lights 
of them showing like lines of a quiet song, what could a 
dead man do? : 


The girl in grey came to Hanover Place the next evening. 
Louis had dined at Verrey’s, and she was waiting when he 
returned. Louis’s servant gave him her card—Miss 7. 
Childs. Louis would not have seen anybody ; but written 
boldly across the card were the words, ‘“‘ Late Secretary to 
Mr. James Frensham.” Louis said, ‘‘ Ask her in.” 

There was an urge in him to say at once, “ Very likely 
you can tell me something,” but when she stood there, 
in front of his table, her quietness made him feel cunning. 
He said : 

‘What do you want ? ”’ 

She looked puzzled. ‘“‘ Didn’t your man tell you? He 
wouldn’t hear of my waiting until I let him know my 
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business. I told him that I was hoping you might find me 
something to do.” 

Louis was relieved. ‘‘ Oh, you want a job, Miss Childs ? ” 

‘* I shall do, soon.” As she smiled, she looked very pretty. 
Louis thought also that he had never seen a girl so self- 
assured. In spite of the implication in her answer, one might 
have thought that a job was a matter of indifference to 
her. 

‘¢ Sit down, Miss Childs. Ill see what I can do. How long 
did you work with Mr. Frensham ? ” 

** Over three years.”” The visitor glanced at her wrist- 
watch, an expensive affair of platintym from the shop that 
looks over the little valley in Bond Street, and Louis 
thought : “ That thing cost all of thirty guineas. Jimmy 
Frensham must have paid her very well.” In the second 
drawer down his right hand was touching Frensham’s 
letter. In three years she must have known Frensham’s 
moods, the way he looked at life and regarded other people. 
Why wasn’t he getting forward ? Hadn’t he got to find 
out everything he could about Frensham ? 

*€ Miss Childs, did Frensham—were you with him on the 
day he shot himself? ” 

“No, Mr. Strang.” 

** I was terribly upset when I learnt what had happened. 
Did Frensham ever say anything about me ? ” 

She looked at him for the first time. ‘‘ Weren’t you his 
friend ?*’ she asked. The coldness of her tone startled 
him. 

‘“*I was once.’? Confound the girl! Was he defending 
himself to her ?—and if she took another glance at that 
watch he would tell her straight out about her manners. 
But now she was looking at him expectantly—that answer 
wouldn’t do for her, then—he had to go on. “ But we didn’t 
see eye to eye about several things, and we quarrelled. 
Business is business.” 

*“‘ That’s what Mr. Frensham used to say when he talked 
about you. He said that was written on your heart, that 
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phrase, and he used to laugh, and say it was the world’s 
mouldiest motto to go through life with, and he had a good 
mind to write and tell you so. But he never troubled. Why 
do you look so angry ? You wanted to know, Mr. Strang.” 

She found a card in her bag, scribbled something, and 
got up. “ That’s my new address, Mr. Strang. Perhaps you’ll 
let me know.” 

“Wait a minute, please,” said Louis, quickly. ‘‘ There’s 
something I want to show you.” He folded Frensham’s 
letter so that the first line did not show. “It’s a letter 
Frensham wrote me ”’—he resolved to lie—‘ several days 
before he died. There’s—something strange about it, 
and I want to know if you think it’s his usual writing. 
Of course, he must have been very worried about that 
time——” 

His visitor nodded. ‘‘ Do you mind if I take my hat off ? ” 
she asked. “ It’s terribly hot in here.” 

* Certainly,” said Strang. 

Then she came round and stood at his side. She bent 
down, studying what she could see of the letter, firmly 
held under Strang’s fingers. 

“It was written a week before,” Strang lied. “ An 
appointment for last Thursday, but he did not keep it. 
Now, do you think that’s in Frensham’s usual writing ? ” 

His question was not answered. Miss Childs seemed 
astonished. ‘‘ Last Thursday ?”’ she echoed. 

** CGan’t you see it properly ?”’ Strang demanded, and 
switched on the desk lamp. “It’s plain enough. Next 
Thursday, exactly at ten.” 

*“That’s not Thursday at all,” declared Miss Childs, 
calmly. “‘ It’s Tuesday, and it’s nearly ten now.” 

“What!” Strang demanded. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell 
me that word isn’t Thursday ? ” 

“TI know it isn’t. It’s Tuesday—to-day. Why, what’s 
the matter ? ” 

For all the colour had gone from Strang’s face, and he 
felt himself sink in his chair, and a curious sensation of great 
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cold wrapped and numbed him. The familiar things of the 
pleasant room seemed ghostly. His plans for escape were 
two days late. If Jimmy Frensham kept his promise, the 
dreaded minute of his coming was almost here. Miss Childs 
heard him breathe. She was still bending over the letter. 
He felt her body light against his shoulder, was conscious 
of a faint perfume. She moved away from him and 
straightened. Strang mistook her action, and was desper- 
ately afraid. 

“Don’t go!” he implored her. “ Don’t go! Don’t 
leave me alone!” 

Then he cried : ‘“‘ What are you doing?” For she had 
taken up the letter, and was calmly unfolding it. Now she 
discovered something fresh. She stooped lower, holding 
the letter under the lamp. 

‘* Look at that signature ! ” she exclaimed. 

** It’s his, plain enough, isn’t it ? Fammy ?” 

‘“* That’s what it was meant to be. But look again. It’s 
a bit more scrawling, even, than the rest. It could just 
as easily be Jenny, couldn’t it, now? And my name’s 
Jenny.” 

The discovery appeared to please her. Her smile be- 
wildered him. Again Louis touched darkness, and felt 
lost. What made her go on babbling about the signature 
—what did it matter ? 

But Miss Childs persisted in reflecting over it. ‘“‘ That 
was an accident,” she mumured. “I didn’t have a thought 
of it—I never noticed it till this minute.” 

** What the devil do you mean ? ” Louis gasped. ‘* You 
told me you weren’t with Frensham that day. Have you 
seen that letter before ? Give it to me!” 

But Jenny Childs shook her head. With an amazement 
which brought a sharpening of his fear, he heard her laugh. 
The crowded room of his weary mind admitted a dim 
wonder whether she were mad. In this room of ghosts, one 
did not laugh. 

But Miss Childs laughed. And she touched his shoulder. 
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** Pull yourself together,” she said. ‘f Jimmy Frensham 
won’t be coming.” 

** What do you know about that letter ? ” 

“* Everything. I wrote it—five minutes after I came home 
and found Jimmy dead. I meant to give you the worst 
fright I could—because you killed him, Mr. Strang. I’m 
Jimmy Frensham’s niece—Jimniy was the best man God 
ever put breath into, and you aren’t fit to lick his boots. 
You see, I knew all about you, Mr. Strang. You had been 
a friend of his, and you didn’t give him a chance. You just 
hunted him down, and you were glad he was dead. Weren’t 
you?” 

Louis Strang said nothing. He had got to his feet, and 
he was looking at her. Recovering, he slowly understood 
that she was speaking the truth, and that the slow agony 
of the past days was her creation. He was unconscious 
that his right arm was bent, but he knew, within him, an 
impulse to strike her. 

Miss Childs moved to her hat. ‘‘ I could imitate Jimmy’s 
writing easily,” she said. “‘ I’ve done personal letters for 
him lots of times. Good-bye, Mr. Strang. Jimmy Frensham’s 
brother will be waiting for me outside. You’ve met 
him.” 

‘Damn you!” Strang breathed, and still looked at 
her. Jenny Childs had championed Jimmy Frensham 
because he had been kind to her, and she adored him. 
He had been so big, so valiant, even when he was aware 
that Strang and Strang’s crowd had smashed him to a 
finish. She had had her agony—to have seen him dead. 

So, when Louis swore at her, she laughed again. 

** 1 don’t see why you should be violent about it, Mr, 
Strang. Jimmy was heaps bigger than any of you—and 
you’ve got all the money. You can’t have everything.” 

* But,” gulped Strang, “ do you think ’m——” 

She cut him short. “‘ You deserved any bad time you’ve 
had, and you jolly well know you deserve it,” she said, 
and she might have been pronouncing a judgment. 
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** Good night, Mr. Strang.” 

And then Jenny Childs screamed. For a devil of the 
old days was suddenly in Louis Strang, from the old dark 
time before he had first tremblingly met Lady Alison and 
worshipped her as a star, with a worship that must shut 
the doors on all other women for ever, because Lady 
Alison, cold and serene and prideful, was the ultimate, was 
heaven. This girl Jenny had trampled his courage and his 
vanity, had made him so smal] that revenge, even the littlest 
and the meanest, was necessary to assuage his resentment 
and his pride. Louis Strang went back to type, to the snarling 
gutter of his early days. 

He leapt at Jenny Childs and held her close, smiling 
and mumbling at the white fury of her face, at her efforts 
for release. So Jimmy Frensham was too big for him, eh ? 
—she had flung that in his face. Well, she might be right 
about that, but he had always been able to get along with 
women. She strove to get her bruised arms free, and Louis 
thought, ‘‘ Let her struggle. She’ll come round——” 

** I didn’t know how pretty you were,”’ he said, and kissed 
her while she shut her eyes before his jungle grin. ‘‘ Don’t 
scream—there’s only my man outside—and he knows 
his job, or used to. You little devil Did you think, after 
what you’ve done, I’d let you go away for nothing ? ” 

Jenny Childs opened her eyes. “‘ Let me go, Mr. Strang. 
At once—or you'll be sorry ! ”’ 

“ They all say that.’? Louis held her more tightly still. 
And the door opened, and Lady Alison Fortess showed 
there. Her eyes did not seem to alter. Jenny Childs, turning 
her head, furious and beaten, saw a beautiful woman 
whom she liked at sight. If a woman cannot free her arms, 
she can still think quickly, and at once Jenny decided that 
Lady Alison was a great deal too good for a successful 
little adventurer like this beast Louis. As she thought that 
she found she could release her arms, for Louis had moved 
away from her in consternation.. The way of revenge upon 
Louis was suddenly clear to her. She held out Jimmy 
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Frensham’s note, remembering, above her loathing of Louis, 
the accident of the signature. 

*“'You’d better take that, Lady Alison,” she said. “‘ I’m 
Jenny !”’ 

Lady Alison made an admirable exit. They heard the 
outer door of the flat close. 

*“* That was your fault,’’ said Jenny Childs, reaching for 
her hat. ‘‘ I telephoned Lady Alison to come at ten. In 
case you got very angry, I was going to explain things to 
her—to tell her the rotten way you treated poor Jimmy. 
You won’t be able to explain anything to her now. Good 
night, Mr. Strang !”’ 


There can only be one winner when two men fight. 
But sometimes there can be two losers. Perhaps big Jimmy 
Frensham, somewhere beyond, still smiling, knew that 
now. 


Vincent Sheean 
THE VIRTUOSO 


Jrom Tue StTory-TELLER, 1933 


Krakovsky lived in a crowded apartment out in the grey 
wastes of Charlottenburg, not far from the Olivarplatz. 
His wants were attended to by a silent, elderly female called 
Amalie, who according to tradition had once been some- 
thing more than a housekeeper to him ; her present status 
was something less than that. Krakovsky treated her, 
according to his whim of the moment, as an article of 
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furniture, a bond slave, or the convenient butt of his rather 
clumsy witticisms. For reasons best known to herself, Amalie 
adored him ; and there were persons qualified to judge who 
said that Amalie’s devotion was the best thing they knew 
about her master. 

Except, that is, his rare and irresistible genius as an inter- 
preter of nineteenth century piano music; in this few 
people in the past four decades found much fault with Eugen 
Krakovsky. The round little man with the pudgy fingers, so 
pompous and perfumed and self-satisfied, fell heir to all the 
poetry of the romantic era when he sat down to play. From 
Mendelssohn through Schumann and Chopin and Liszt— 
up to and including some of the piano music of Brahms— 
the works of two or three generations of composers seemed 
to have been written especially for his performance. 

He had the two primary requirements for interpretation 
of such music—agility of technique and beauty of tone— 
to the highest possible degree. For music of more austere 
pattern he had no gift, and, indeed, no patience ; his taste 
and his talents were marvellously adjusted to each other, 
so that he was never tortured by the desire to reach heights 
which were beyond him. 

It used to be said of him that he could play “ faster than 
any pianist who ever lived,’ and however ironically the 
comment may have been intended in the first place, 
Krakovsky had long accepted it as a tribute to his genius. 
For years it had been an article of faith with him that his 
technique on the piano had no equal in the world. With that 
assurance firmly lodged in his mind and heart, he could 
afford to be generously condescending towards those 
inferior creatures, the other pianists of the century. Often 
he went so far as to say to them after a particularly good 
performance : “I could not have done better myself.”’ 
These words were delivered with such a patronising smile 
that they deceived nobody ; it was clear that he knew the 
statement to be impossible, and that only his greatness of 
spirit produced the extravagant compliment. 
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Krakovsky had just given a recital in Chicago when 
Marco Charitakis came to see him. Charitakis was a Greek, 
very tall and handsome, who enraptured concert audiences 
as much by his looks as by his performances on the piano. 
He was, perhaps, too intelligent to be a really first-rate 
virtuoso, but he was much admired by piano students and 
old ladies with a fondness for music. He was witty ; he was 
even subtle. He had studied in Berlin, and Krakovsky knew 
him well enough to be slightly uncomfortable in his pres- 
ence. Charitakis took a malicious pleasure in making 
remarks which he knew Krakovsky could not understand, 
and in bestowing compliments so fulsome that they 
made even Krakovsky doubt his sincerity. They talked 
to each other in fluent, execrable German and French ; 
Krakovsky with the heavy, trailing accent of the 
Polish Jew, and Charitakis with the lisping elegance of 
the Greek. 

“Ah, Maitre!’ said Charitakis, taking Krakovsky’s 
hand. “ Que c’était merveilleux ! Comme vous avez joué aujourd’- 
hut! Es war wirklwh ausgezeichnet, wrssen-Ste—sert Leszt hat 
ntemand so grossartig Liszt gesprelt !”’ 

This kind of jargon was Krakovsky’s accustomed medium 
of communication with the world, and he answered in kind. 
They were standing on the stage of Orchestra Hall, where 
Krakovsky’s recital had just ended, and where Charitakis 
was to play two days later. Around them milled the ladies 
and gentlemen of musical Chicago, ready to shake the 
virtuoso’s hand and ask him if he would not come on to a 
little party—‘‘ really just a small party, you know ; only 
musical people will be there ’’—after he had rested a bit. 
Krakovsky was glowing with pleasure. He had played 
the Liszt sonata and the Brahms-Paganini variations, 
among other things, and had finished off the Polonaise 
in A-flat as an encore; his fingers still tingled with 
excitement. 

“You are very gracious,”’ he said to Charitakis, failing 
to observe the twinkle in that gentleman’s large, brown eyes. 
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“And this from you-—such an artist! I tell you what, 
Charitakis, come to the hotel with me after this is over and 
have a drink. I have got some beer which was brewed 
before Prohibition was taken off ; it’s not bad. Perhaps I 
shall play some more for you. It was good to-day, eh? 
The old man can still play faster, eh ? ”’ 

He chuckled and gave his hand to a lady who had been 
hovering over him. Charitakis—after an explosive accept- 
ance of Krakovsky’s invitation—turned and walked 
- towards the stage door. 

“Go on home, my dear,”’ he said to his wife. ‘‘ The old 
fool has asked me to come to his hotel and have a glass of 
beer. The Tsar himself could not have been more condes- 
cending. He says he may even play for me.”’ 

*“* He is an impertinent old camel,’”’ said Mme Charitakis 
with venom. She was a fat Frenchwoman with many 
diamonds and a flour-covered face. ‘‘ I am sure you play a 
thousand times better than he does, my love. Why do you 
waste time on him ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps he amuses me,”’ said Charitakis, smiling. “ I 
might tell him your opinion of our relative merits and see 
the sparks fly. Depend upon it, I shall not be bored.”’ 

*¢ Soit,’? said Mme Charitakis. ‘“‘ But remember not to be 
late for dinner. We have an engagement with some of the 
adoring ladies of Chicago, and they are not likely to wel- 
come me without you.”’ 

Charitakis stood near the door and waited another 
fifteen minutes until Krakovsky had absorbed the last 
compliment, declined the last invitation, and entrusted his 
invaluable fingers to the last eager music-loving hand. 
Then the two pianists made their way out to the older 
virtuoso’s waiting car. 

They were a rather startling contrast as they went down 
the long corridor towards Michigan Boulevard. Charitakis, 
suave and handsome in his over-elegant clothes by French 
tailors, towered above the plunnp little figure beside him. 
Krakovsky, still excited by the concert and his own glory, 
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talked incessantly, waved his hands, made faces. It mattered 
very little to him whether Charitakis listened or not— 
whether, indeed, it was Charitakis or another who strode 
along beside him. The exaltation of the performance had 
not subsided yet, and until it did Krakovsky was beyond 
noticing such trivial details. 

‘*'What a house !”’ he was saying. “‘ Did you see how 
crowded it was ? And all genuine sales, too, my friend—all 
of the seats were paid for. And how they listened ! I could 
almost hear them holding their breath in the pauses. I think 
they liked the Liszt sonata best, nicht? Or perhaps the 
Chopin waltzes. They always like the Chopin waltzes. I 
have not played in Chicago since Nineteen-twenty, and 
they have not forgotten me. One of the ladies who came up 
afterwards sai ° 

Charitakis contributed almost nothing to the conversation 
for the first half-hour, and the little he did say was scarcely 
heard by Krakovsky. But after half an hour of such chatter 
Krakovsky, sipping his second glass of beer in the comfort- 
able hotel sitting-room, grew a little quieter. 

** Ach, Gott !’’ he said, stretching his feet out on a chaise 
longue. ‘““ How I miss my own house and Amalie ! The next 
time I make a concert tour in America I shall bring 
Amalie with me. I am getting too old to travel alone. ... 
Tell me, Charitakis, did you really like the Chopin 
waltzes ? ” 

Charitakis assured him for the fortieth time that he had 
really liked the Chopin waltzes. Then, turning his glass of 
beer around against the light and looking at it attentively, 
he added : 

** And that black-key étude—how beautifully it was 
played! ...I wonder . . . Master, did you ever know 
Biélostotzky ? ”’ 

Krakovsky, lighting a cigarette, frowned importantly as 
he reflected on this question. 

**Biélostotzky?’? he repeated. ‘‘ Biélostotzky? Isn’t he the 
little man who teaches piano in the Moscow Conservatory ? 
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Yes, it seems to me I met him in Russia before the war 
—him or another with such a name.”’ 

Charitakis continued to look at his glass of beer. 

*““ T wondered,”’ said te Greek suavely, “‘ if you had ever 
heard him play that black-key étude. He always finishes it up 
by making a glissando in double octaves between the final 
chords.” 


Krakovsky looked up sharply. 

‘* Impossible !| ’’ he said. ‘‘ Nobody can do that.”’ 

Charitakis smiled with a profound satisfaction and drank 
his beer. 

“7 am afraid, dear Master,’’ he said, ‘“‘ that you are 
wrong on that point. I have heard Biélostotzky do it—not 
once, but many times. I did some work with him before the 
war, and when I toured Russia again last year I went to see 
him. He is an old man now and does not teach much at the 
Conservatory, but he played the black-key étude for me and 
finished it with the same glissando in double octaves. It 
gives an electrifying effect.” 

Krakovsky got up and went over to the grand piano 
which the hotel management had installed in the room 
for him. 

“1 have never heard of such a thing,’’ he mumbied, 
disturbed. ‘* Let me just see if it is possible. I cannot be- 
lieve it.”’ 

He opened the piano, sat down, stared at the keyboard 
for a moment, and began to play the Chopin étude in G~flat, 
Opus 10, No. 5. He played it, of course, with an incredible 
brilliance and precision. Charitakis listened with closed 
eyes. At the end of the piece Krakovsky hurled his fingers at 
the four B-flats on the upper octaves of the piano and 
attempted to bring them down in unison, glissando, over 
the black keys. His fingers fell between the black keys, 
thumping accidentals without number. The noise was 
terrific in the little room. 

“The devil !’? he said, jumping up and holding his 
fingers anxiously. ‘It is impossible. It cannot be done. 
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Nobody could play such a thing. The human hands are 
not made to play such a thing.” 

** It is of no importance, dear Master,”’ said Charitakis. 
** It is a cheap trick, after all. Biélostotzky does it, but who is 
Biélostotzky ? Only an obscure piano teacher in Moscow. 
He is quite unworthy of your attention, Master.”’ 

Krakovsky began to walk up and down the room. 

*“‘ I cannot understand it,”’ he said. ‘‘ I have never heard 
of anything I could not do—anything, that is, that anybody 
else could do. It is not possible. Voyez-vous, Charitakis, I am 
the greatest pianist of all time ; everybody admits that my 
technique is without parallel anywhere. How can it be 
possible for a miserable little Russian piano teacher to play 
something I cannot play ? Look at the distances between 
the black keys on the piano! Voyons, voyons—let us be 
reasonable men, and do not ask the impossible ! ”’ 

** I am sorry, Master,”’ said Charitakis. “ It is a matter of 
no importance. I would not have you disturbed over it for 
anything in the world. But the fact is that it isn’t impossible, 
since Biélostotzky does it.”’ 

Krakovsky sat down suddenly ; his round face puckered 
and he looked as if he were about to burst into tears. 

**T can play a glissando in double octaves on the wiaste 
keys,’’ he said. “I can do it better than anybody now 
living, as you will admit, nicht? But I never heard of such 
a thing on the black keys. Leschetizky never did it, I know. 
Tausig never did it. I have just tried it and it cannot be 
done. You heard me try it, didn’t you ? ”’ 

‘¢ T heard,”’ said Charitakis with great gravity. “‘ Unfortu- 
nately, dear Master, I cannot remain with you to discuss 
this interesting point. My wife expects me for dinner. But 
do not allow yourself to be disquieted ; Biélostotzky is an old 
man. He will be dead before long, and soon nobody will 
ever know that he could play such glissandi. Not many 
people are aware of it even now.” 

** That does not make much difference,” said Krakovsky 
with unexpected nobility. “‘ If nobody ever knew, it would 
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be the same thing. Voyez-vous, Charitakis, it is a question 
which goes beyond that. ... But I cannot believe it. I believe 
what you say, because you say it ; but how can such a thing 
be, Charitakis ? How can it be?” 

He sat looking at his fingers for a long time after Chari- 
takis left, moving them up and down on his knees, frowning 
at them. At last he went to the piano and played the black- 
key étude over and over again. Each time, at the end, he 
attempted to sweep his two hands across the keyboard in 
a glissando which would touch the black keys alone. At the 
fifteenth attempt he was no more able to do it than he had 
been in the beginning. His fingers were sore, lacerated, with 
the blood so near the surface that its pulses could be felt 
when he touched the keys. Krakovsky’s fingers had not 
bled for many years ; but after about an hour of this he 
noticed a tiny smear on one of the keys. He rose from the 
piano and closed it softly. When he turned to go into the 
bedroom he walked like an old man. 


The Chopin étude No. 5, in the book Opus 10, has been 
the delight of a century of pianists and students ; it became 
Krakovsky’s torture. As originally written it ends with a 
brilliant cascade of double octaves down the key-board, 
delivered fortissimo and staccato, followed by two smashing 
chords separated by a rest ; the first chord is on the B-flats 
of the upper part of the piano, the second on the G-flats in 
the bass. All of the études in Opus 10 were written in the 
first golden years of Chopin’s friendship with Liszt, and the 
abbé acted as editor for his friend’s work ; but neither then 
nor afterwards is it recorded that Liszt played the thing 
with a black-key glissando at the end. 

Krakovsky now devoted every ounce of energy he 
possessed towards the enterprise of connecting those two 
final chords by a glissando. For hours every day he practised 
glissandi ; tears and blood went into them, for his attempts 
were never successful, and his finger-tips often were worn 
until the skin was gone. He played increasingly badly for 
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the rest of his American concert tour, often being obliged 
to substitute easier pieces for those scheduled on his pro- 
grammes when his fingers were sore. His final appearance, 
as soloist with one of the symphony orchestras in the 
Tchaikovsky concerto, had to be cancelled altogether, and 
he sailed for Buenos Ayres in the spring with a considerably 
damaged reputation among the musical potentates of 
America. 

On the way down to Buenos Ayres he swore to forget the 
black-key étude, nurse his fingers back to health, and fulfil 
his engagements in Argentina and Brazil in his old-time 
triumphant fashion. For the whole length of the voyage 
he succeeded in keeping his resolution ; his fingers were 
quite healed, and he felt almost cheerful again. He spent 
some time in reading musical memoirs he had bought in 
New York, in order to discover if any of the great pianists 
had played the G-flat étude with a glissando at the end ; but 
aside from this relatively harmless inquiry, the obsession 
appeared to have left him. 

Then, in Buenos Ayres, a hopeful Argentine mother 
appeared at his hotel one day with an infant prodigy in 
tow ; she wanted the Master to listen to the prodigy play. 
The Master was not busy, and agreed to listen ; the child 
played the black-key étude. From the first note Krakovsky 
knew that it was no use fighting. The fever was upon him 
again. As soon as the infant prodigy had been removed the 
Master sat down at the piano and began to practise furious 
glissandi in double octaves. At the end of two hours his 
fingers were torn and sore ; the side of his little finger 
smeared the keys with red. 

** It is no use,” he said to his horrified manager the next 
day, ‘I am ill ; I am out of my mind ; my fingers are sick 
and will not do what I tell them to do. I cannot possibly 
play my concerts here, and the whole tour will have to be 
cancelled. I am going home.”’ 

The manager attempted to hold Krakovsky to his 
contract; but this is a thing which has never yet been 
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possible in similar circumstances. There was a certain 
amount of unpleasantness in the newspapers ; the “ nervous 
breakdown ”’ alleged by Krakovsky was liberally inter- 
preted to mean almost anything but that ; and the pianist 
sailed for Hamburg with still more of his professional 
prestige in ruins. 

Rumours began to get about the world of music that 
summer and autumn ; it was said that Krakovsky had 
gone insane. Charitakis, who had spent the summer teach- 
ing in America, heard the reports and wondered. It became 
known that Krakovsky had abandoned all his engagements 
for the whole of that autumn and winter. It was said that 
he refused to take any pupils at any price ; that he saw 
nobody in Berlin, avoided his acquaintances sedulously, 
and neglected to deal with any of his correspondence. 
Charitakis, arriving in Berlin for a concert in the middle of 
the following January, made up his mind to pay a visit to 
the old virtuoso and find out what might be at the bottom of 
these eccentricities, 

It was a long, cold drive in a taxi-cab out to the Oliv&r- 
platz in Charlottenburg, but Charitakis bundled himself 
up in a fur coat, put gloves over his beringed fingers, 
goloshes over his patent-leather shoes, and set out. 
Krakovsky’s apartment was on the third floor of one 
of the ugliest houses in Charlottenburg; Charitakis 
shuddered as he looked at it. The inside of the place was even 
worse. The door was opened by a plump, hostile old woman. 

** Amalie !”’ said Charitakis. ‘‘ Don’t you recognise me ? 
I’ve come to see the Master. 

‘© Ach, so—Herr Charitakis,’’ said Amalie without emo- 
tion. “ It has Been many years since I saw you last. Come 
in and get warm ; perhaps you would like a glass of port 
wine ? The Master is not at home. He has gone to his sister’s 
house ; one of her children has a birthday to-day. You don’t 
know the Master’s sister ? She keeps a little Polish restaurant 
somewhere near the Kurfiirstendamm. I don’t know her 
either, thank God. I never could stand these Poles—except, 
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that is, the Master. Excuse me ; I believe Madame Chari- 
takis is Polish ? ”’ 

“No,” said Charitakis, sitting down. “ She’s French.” 

“* Ja—it’s the same thing,’’ said Amalie indifferently. 
* Poles and French and Jews—they’re all alike. Well, I was 
born a German, thank God, and that is one thing they can’t 
take away from me.”’ 

She stood four-square in front of him, her ugly, capable 
hands folded across her stomach. 

** Why don’t you sit down, Amalie ? ’? Charitakis asked. 
‘*And why have you becbme so nationalistic all of a 
sudden? Has the Master been behaving particularly 
badly ? ” 

“* Na, wass,”’ said Amalie, sighing and taking her place 
on the very edge of a hideous sofa. ‘“‘ The Master is good 
when he is in his right mind ; but you see, Herr Charitakis, 
he is a Pole, after all—both Polish and Jewish—and he 
cannot help it. The Poles are all mad ; the Jews are all bad. 
Now the Master is both bad and insane. I do not know what 
is the matter with him. If he only would beat me I would 
not care ; he has beaten me many times before, and what 
are a few blows, after all ? But now he does not even beat 
me or throw things at me. He pays no attention to me at all. 
He turns down pupils ; he turns down concerts ; he will not 
see his friends ; all he will do all day long is pound at the 
piano or sit still. I am glad he went to his sister’s to-day ; 
I am very nearly insane myself, from living with him.”’ 

She delivered these statements placidly, without a sign of 
emotion and without looking at Charitakis. Her eyes were 
bent respectfully on the floor ; her hands were folded in 
her lap. 

‘“‘] heard that he was behaving strangely,”’ said Chari- 
takis. “‘ What do you think is the matter with him ? ”” 

“‘ He is crazy, mein Herr,’’ said Amalie simply. ‘‘ A man is 
not a Pole for nothing. He always plays the same thing on 
the piano, too—a kind of noise, from the top to the bottom 
of the piano, very loud and blurred. Schrecklich.”’ 
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Charitakis got up and went over to the grand piano 
which stood in the corner, the only chaste and beautiful 
object in the crowded room. 

** Ts this the kind of noise he makes ? ’’ the Greek asked, 
playing a rough lissando over the black keys with one 


‘* That's it,’’ said Amalie, “‘ only louder, and with all the 
fingers instead of one. It sounds terrible.” 

Suddenly she looked up at him, a profound suspicion 
lurking in her pale blue eyes. 

** How did you know ? ”’ she‘asked. 

Charitakis closed the piano suddenly and returned to his 
chair. The old woman made him feel embarrassed, almost 
guilty. He resolved to go away as soon as possible. 

‘* How did you know ? ”’ she repeated. 

“It’s a thing pianists very often—er—practise,’’ said 
Charitakis. “‘ I only wondered.”’ 

‘“‘ Every day,”’ she said, “he pounds and pounds and 
pounds. It is a terrible noise. Then he will stop pounding 
and go sit in a chair, and will not speak for hours at a time. 
He will receive nobody except the accursed Bolsheviks.” 

** Bolsheviks ?’’ said Charitakis. ‘“‘ What in God’s 
name—— ?”’ 

“‘ ‘They have been coming to see him every week,’’ she 
went on. “ At first it was because he had written to them to 
say that he wanted to go to Russia and play. Oh, I know 
what goes on ; I have ears. But now they come to see him 
because they want him to go to Russia, and he keeps saying, 
‘Not yet ; I am not ready yet.’ I hope he never is ready, 
because I am sure they will murder him if he goes.”’ 

Charitakis got up and began to move irritably about the 
room. 

‘The man is insane,’ he said. “Who would have 
thought that he—— ? It’s madness, plain madness. It isn’t 
my fault, is it? Obviously you can see that it isn’t my 
fault.” 

‘* T don’t know,’’ said Amalie. 
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“* It isn’t my fault,’’ said Charitakis, still more nervously. 
His long white hands moved about, so that the diamonds 
and emeralds on them glittered in the grey light of the Berlin 
afternoon. Amalie sat quietly looking at the jewelled rings. 

“I’m going now,” said Charitakis. “I’ve got to go. 
Look here, Amalie, take care of the old man, will you ? 
Don’t let him go to Russia. He is insane enough now ; he 
will be more insane if he goes to Russia. I am very sorry 
about all this, but I can’t help it. If he hasn’t been playing 
or teaching, perhaps you need money ? I have money ; I 
could give you anything you need.”’ 

“We have money,”’ said Amalie with a certain dignity. 
“* He makes no money at all now, but we still have enough. 
You are kind.”’ 

** No, I’m not kind,” said Charitakis, ‘‘ I am not kind at 
all. I am a fool. Good-bye, Amalie. If you ever need any- 
thing, let me know.”’ 

To the old woman’s astonishment he took her square, 
hard hand and raised it quickly towards his lips. 

** Adieu,’”’ he said, and went on his glittering way. 

She stood, puzzled, beside the door and touched one of 
her hands—the one which had been Kissed—with the first 
finger of the other. In her sixty-five years her hand had 
never before been kissed. 


Krakovsky’s visit to Russia was an event of some import- 
ance to others besides himself. It marked the virtuoso’s 
emergence from a retirement which had lasted two full 
years, and it appeared to dispose of the rumours that he 
would never play in public again. Moreover, it was treated 
by the Soviet Commissariat of Fine Arts with the consider- 
ation it deserved, and the walls of Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kiev were plastered with great official posters bearing the 
name of the famous pianist who was returning to the scene 
of his earliest renown. 

In view of the distinction of the visitor, and of his 
decidedly mature age, the first request he had to make to 
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his mentors from the Society for Cultural Relations was 
regarded as very odd. : 

** I wish to be taken to call on Professor Biélostotzky of the 
old Moscow Conservatorium,”’ he said. 

“* But, Master,” said the young men from the Society for 
Cultural Relations, ‘‘ there are many of the musicians of 
Moscow who wish to call on you. There are interviews to 
be given to the Press. And you must be tired from your long 
journey.” 

“J am not tired,”’ said Krakovsky. ‘‘ Amalie will unpack 
my belongings. If one of you will go with me, so that I am 
not lost in this new Moscow, I wish to call on Professor 
Biélostotzky.”” 

After a hasty committee meeting and a certain amount of 
official conversation over the telephone, the Society for 
Cultural Relations yielded the point ; Krakovsky would be 
allowed to call, under escort, upon Professor Biélostotzky. 
Amalie was left, suspicious and defiant, to unpack the 
Master’s baggage in their suite at the Bolshaya Moskovs- 
kaya. 

Professor Biclostotzky lived in a dismal old house in Levru- 
shinsky, on the opposite bank of the river. It was a house 
like thousands of others in Moscow, with a large interior 
courtyard and as many inhabitants as an ant-heap. The 
Professor’s room was at the top of four flights of stairs, and 
Krakovsky was panting when he came to the top of them. 
He had aged a good deal in the past two years, and his 
rotundities had become simple excess weight. 

The Professor opened the door for them and stared 
sightlessly through very thick glasses. 

** Citizen Krakovsky has come to call upon you,” said 
the young man from the Society for Cultural Relations. 
“You should feel greatly honoured.”’ 

The Professor started, trembled, stared again through his 
heavy glasses. 

“I am greatly honoured,” he mumbled. “I am very 
greatly honoured. Krakovsky ! Krakovsky himself! Oh, 
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Master, come income in to my room; I am greatly 
honoured.”’ 

The room was small and bare. It contained a bed, not 
made ; two kitchen chairs, some piles of music and books 
in corners, a porcelain stove, and a square piano. Kra- 
kovsky entered and looked around him in dismay. The visit 
appeared to have frightened the Professor almost out of his 
wits, for he kept on bowing and mumbling and peering 
through his immensely thick glasses. The young man from 
the Cultural Relations Society sat down on a chair and 
lighted a cigarette. After two or three vain attempts at 
conversation, Krakovsky went over to the piano. 

“TI have heard of you as a very brilliant interpreter of 
Chopin, Professor,’’ he said. “‘ I should like to play some 
Chopin for you and receive your criticism.” 

The blind old Professor sighed, bowed again, and sat 
down to listen in reverence. 

Krakovsky smiled exultantly to himself as he adjusted the 
piano stool. The thrill of performance was on him again, at 
last—but the thrill of a great performance, rare even in a 
whole lifetime of music. He knew that he was going to play 
well, and the muscles of his hands and arms tingled like 
strung wires. Grimacing a little at the idea of playing on 
such a piano, he struck a chord or two ; it sounded better 
than he had expected. Still smiling confidently, he began the 
Polonaise in A-flat. 

The technique was still there ; the technique was the 
same as ever. He did not pause long after the last smashing 
chord, and before it had died away he was embarked on 
the A-minor valse brillante. Only when this was finished did 
he draw a deep breath and set out—at long last, after two 
years of waiting—on the black key dtude. 

He played it as it had no doubt never been played in all 
the years since Chopin first showed it to Liszt, in Paris, 
when the pianoforte was young. It flashed and sang through 
the room; the two crescendi were overwhelming, the 
diminuendo a little miracle of subtlety and grace. At the 
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end the passage in double octaves thundered down the 
keyboard, followed by a crashing upper chord ; and then, 
as the blind old Professor held his breath in ecstasy, the 
virtuoso brought his two hands down across the piano with 
a perfect glissando in double octaves. 

The room was suddenly silent ; only the blind Professor 
could be faintly heard to weep. Krakovsky turned around 


from the piano at last and smiled. 
“You like it?’’ he asked, his eyes gleaming with 
delight. 


** Ah, Master !”’ said the old Professor, rising from his 
chair and snivelling openly now. “‘ Ah, Master ! I have 
never heard anything like it. It is a miracle. If I had not 
heard it myself I would have sworn that no human hands 
could ever have played that last glissando.”’ 

He seized Krakovsky’s two hands and held them while 
the tears fell from behind his thick glasses. 

Krakovsky had grown cold all over. He was not smiling 
now. 

“What do you mean ? ”’ he asked harshly. “ Is that not 
the way you play it? ”’ 

“I?” the Professor echoed. ‘‘ I could never have played 
that glissando even when I was young. Oh, Master ! No 
other pianist could do it, I am sure—neither I nor any 
other. It is impossible—it is a miracle—and you have done 
it.” 

Krakovsky’s voice began to trickle out of his throat in a 
kind of dry, choking, breathless laugh. His voice was 
cracked and old as he laughed, and his hands trembled 
violently before him. He sat down and passed his quivering 
hands over his face. 

** Lies,”’ he said. ‘* Lies ! Laugh, why don’t you ? Laugh, 
you fools. Don’t you see how funny it is? Why don’t you 
laugh ? A career, gentlemen, a career ! A lie or a joke, it 
doesn’t make any difference, it’s all very funny anyway. 
Look at me. I’m laughing. Why don’t you laugh too ? ”” 

He held his hands out in front of him, palms upward, 
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and watched them tremble helplessly now, as they were to 
tremble without ceasing from that day onward. 

** Don’t you see how frightfully funny it all is ? ’? he asked. 
** Why don’t you laugh ? ” 


Lady Eleanor Smith 
NO SHIPS PASS 


from THE SToRY-TELLER, 1932 


“Tam glad,” thought Patterson, “that I’ve always 
been a damned good swimmer . . .” and he continued to 
plough his way grimly through the churning, tumbled 
argent of the breakers. It seemed hours, although it was 
actually moments, since the yacht had disappeared in one 
brief flash of huge and bluish flame ; now the seas tossed, 
untroubled, as though the yacht had never been ; and the 
boat containing his comrades had vanished, too, he noticed, 
glancing over his shoulder—had vanished with such swift- 
ness as to make him think that it must have been smudged 
by some gigantic sponge from the flat, greenish expanse of 
the ocean. The strange part was that he was able, as he 
swam, to think with a complete, detached coherence ; he 
was conscious of no panic ; on the contrary, as he strove 
with all his might to gain the strip of land dancing before 
his eyes, his mind worked with a calm and resolute com- 
petence. 

“I always thought we’d have a fire with all that petrol 
about. ... Curse all motor-yachts . . . I wonder if the others 
have been drowned? . . . Good job I gave the boat a 
miss... .” 
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He was not even conscious of much regret as he thought 
of the probable fate of his comrades—his employer, his 
employer’s son, the members of the crew. Already, as he 
swam on and on through gently lapping waves, the yacht 
and those who belonged to it had become part of the past, 
remote and half-forgotten. The present and the future lay 
ahead, where a long line of sand shimmered like silver before 
his eyes. Yet it was funny, he mused ; there had been no 
sign of land seen from aboard the yacht, and it was not until 
the actual panic of the fire that he had noticed the dim 
shape of this island, “‘ near enough to swim to,” as he had 
cried to the others, but they swarmed into the boat, taking 
no notice of his cries. And so he had embarked alone upon 
this perilous adventure. 

He was a strong swimmer, but he was growing tired. 
Were his limbs suddenly heavier, or had the sea become 
less buoyant ? He clenched his teeth, striking out desper- 
ately, then floated for a while, lying on his back, the huge 
arch of the sky towering a million miles above him like 
some gigantic bowl, all fierce hydrangea-blue. When he 
turned to swim again, he was refreshed, but more sensible 
of the terrors of his situation. And yet, was it his fancy, or 
had the shores of the island loomed nearer during the 
moments of this brief rest ? At first he believed himself to 
be suffering from hallucination, then, as he looked again, he 
realised that he was making remarkable progress. .. . He 
was now 80 near that the beach glittered like snow in the 
tropical sunshine before his eyes, and the sands dazzled 
him, yet he could perceive, lapping against them, a line 
of softly creaming surf, and above the sands there blazed the 
vivid jewel-green of dense foliage. The gulls wheeled 
bright-winged against the brighter silver of sea and sand. 
Then he was prepared to swear that his ears distinguished, 
sounding from the shore, a harsh and murmurous cry that 
might have been—for he was very weary—something in the 
nature of a welcome for the creature trying so desperately 
to gain this sparkling and gaudy sanctuary. 
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And then exhaustion descended upon him like a numb- 
ing cloak, and his ears sang and his brain whirled. His 
limbs seemed weighted, and his heart pumped violently 
and he thought he must drown, and groaned, for at that 
moment life seemed sweet and vivid, since life was repre- 
sented by the island, and the seas were death. 

“* Well, now for death,” he thought, and as he sank, his 
foot touched bottom. 

He realised afterwards that he must have sobbed aloud 
as he staggered ashore. For a moment, as he stood ankle- 
deep in warm, powdery sand, with the sun pouring fiercely 
upon his drenched body, the surf curdling at his feet and 
the cool greenness of a thickly matted forest cresting the 
slope above his head, he still thought that he must be 
drowning, and that this land was mirage. Then the silence 
was shattered by a shrill scream ; and a glowing parrot, 
rainbow-bright, flew suddenly from amidst the blood-red 
shower of a tall hibiscus-bush, to wheel, gorgeous and dis- 
cordant, above his head. Beating wings of ruby and 
emerald and sapphire. Dripping fire-coloured blossom. 
Loud, jangling, piercing cries. The island was real. 

Patterson fainted, flopping like a heap of old clothes upon 
the smooth, hard silver of the sand. ... 

When he came to himself, the sun was lower and the 
air fragrant with a scented coolness that seemed the very 
perfume of dusk itself. For a moment he lay motionless, his 
mind blank, then, as complete consciousness returned to 
him and he rolled over on his face, he became aware of a 
black, human shadow splashed across the sands within a 
few inches of where he lay. The island, then, must obviously 
be inhabited. He raised his eyes defiantly. 

He could not have explained what he had expected to 
see—some grinning, paint-raddled savage, perhaps, or else 
the prim, concerned face of a missionary in white ducks, or, 
perhaps, a dark-skinned native girl in a wreath of flowers. 
He saw actually none of these, his gaze encountering a 
shorter, stranger form—that of an elderly, dwarfish man in 
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what he at first supposed to be some sort of fancy dress. 
Comical clothes ! He gaped at the short, jaunty jacket, the 
nankeen trousers, the hard, round hat, and, most singular 
of all, a thin and ratty pigtail protruding from beneath the 
brim of this same hat. The little man returned his scrutiny 
calmly, with an air of complete nonchalance ; he revealed 
a turnip face blotched thick with freckles, a loose mouth that 
twitched mechanically from time to time, and little piggish, 
filmy blue eyes. 

‘*“ Good God,” said Patterson at length, “‘ who are you, 
and where did you appear from ? ” 

The little man asked, in a rusty voice proceeding from 
deep in his throat : 

‘* Have you tobacco ? ” 

‘“¢ If I had it’d be no use to you. Do you realise I swam 
here?” 

** You swam ? From where ? ” 

There was silence for a moment, a silence broken only 
by the breaking of the surf and by the harsh cry of birds, 
as Patterson, more exhausted than he had first supposed, 
tried idiotically to remember to what strange port the 
yacht, Seagull, had been bound. 

He said at length : 

** I~—we were on our way to Madeira. The Southern 
Atlantic. The yacht—a petrol-boat—caught fire. And so I 
swam ashore.” 

“* Petrol ? ” the man replied, puzzled. “ I know nothing 
of that. As for the Southern Atlantic, I myself was mar- 
ooned on these shores deliberate, many and many a year 
ago, when bound for Kingston, Jamaica.” 

** Rather out of your course, weren’t you ? ” 

The little man was silent, staring reflectively out to sea. 
Patterson, naturally observant, was immediately struck 
by the look in those small, filmy blue eyes—a singular, 
fixed immobility of regard, at once empty and menacing, 
a glassy, almost dead expression in which was reflected 
all the vast space of the ocean on which he gazed, and 
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something else, too, more elusive, harder to define, some 
curious quality of concentration that, refusing to be 
classified, nevertheless repelled. He asked : 

* What’s your name ? ” 

** Heywood. And yours ? ” 

** Patterson. Are you alone here? ” 

The narrow blue eyes shifted, slipped from the sea to 
Patterson’s face, and then dropped. 

** Alone ? No ; there are four of us.” 

*“* And were they also marooned ? ” 

As he uttered this last word he was conscious that it 
reflected the twentieth century even less than did the 
costume of his companion. Perhaps he was still light- 
headed after his ordeal. He added quickly : 

*'Were they also bound for Jamaica ? ” 

* No,” Heywood answered briefly. 

** And how long,” Patterson pursued laboriously, ‘‘ have 
you been on the island ? ”’ 

*“* That,” said his companion, after a pause, “‘ is a mighty 
big question. Best wait before you ask it. Or, better still, 
ask it, not of me, but of the Captain.” 

** You’re damned uncivil. Who’s the Captain ? ” 

** Another castaway, like ourselves. And yet not, perhaps, 
so much alike. Yonder, behind the palms on the cliff, is his 
hut.” 

‘IT wouldn’t mind going there. Will you take me? ” 

‘‘ No,” said Heywood in a surly tone. 

““ Good God!” exclaimed Patterson. “I shall believe 
you if you tell me they marooned you for your ill-manners. 
I’ve swum about eight miles, and need rest and sleep. If 
you’ve a hut, then take me to it.” 

‘“‘ The Captain’ll bide no one in his hut but himself and 
one other person. That person is not myself.” 

‘“‘ Then where do you sleep ? In the trees, like the baboons 
I hear chattering on the hill? ” 

“No,” Heywood answered, still looking out to sea. 
‘“‘ ]’ve a comrade in my hut, which is small, since I built 
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it for myself. A comrade who was flung ashore here when a 
great ship struck an iceberg.”’ 

' “An iceberg?” Patterson's attention was suddenly 
arrested. “ An iceberg in these regions ? Are you trying to. 
make a fool of me, or have you been here so long that your 
wits are going ? And, by the way, tell me this : how do yyou 
try to attract the attention of passing ships ? Do you light 
bonfires, or wave flags : aes : 

** No ships pass,” said Heywood. 

There was another silence. It was almost dark ; already 
the deep iris of the sky was pierced by stars, and it was as 
though a silver veil had been dragged across the glitter of 
the ocean. Behind them, on the cliffs, two lights winke:d 
steadily ; Patterson judged these to proceed from the hu ts 
mentioned by his companion. Then came the sound of so,ft 
footsteps, and they were no longer two shadows there oin 
the dusky sands, but three. | 

** Hallo, stranger !’’ said a casual voice. 

Patterson turned abruptly to distinguish in the greyness 
a sharp, pale face with a shock of tousled hair, A young 
man, gaunt-looking and eager, clad normally enough in a 
dark sweater and trousers. 

** And this is a hell of a nice island, I don’t think,” the 
stranger pursued, thrusting his hands into his pockets, He 
had a strong Cockney accent. Patterson was enchanted by 
the very prosaicness of his appearance ; he brought with 
him sanity ; walking as he did on faery, moon-drenched 
shores he was blessed, being the essence of the common- 
place. 

‘* Name of Judd. Dicky Judd. I suppose you’re all in, 
Been swimming, ain’t you ? ” 

** Yes. And this fellow Heywood won't take me to his hut. 
Says it’s full. Can you do anything about it ? ” 

** You bet,” said Judd. “‘ Follow me, and I’ll give you a 
bite of supper and a doss for the night. This way—the path 
up the cliff. We'll leave Heywood to the moon. Come 
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Ten minutes later, Patterson was eating fried fish and 
yams in a log-hut, with an open fireplace and two ham- 
mocks swung near the rude doorway. He had noticed, as 
they climbed the slope together, a grander, more commo- 
dious hut built a few hundred yards away amongst some 
shady palms. This, he surmised, must be the home of the 
elusive Captain. No sound came from it, but a light burned 
in the narrow window. As he ate his food he speedily forgot 
the existence of these fellow-castaways. He asked instead, 
gulping down water and wishing it were brandy : 

** How did you come here, Judd ? With the others ? ” 

Judd eyed him swiftly. For one second Patterson imagined 
that he detected in the merry greenish eyes of his com- 
panion the fixed, almost petrified expression that had so 
much perplexed him in the gaze of Heywood. If he was 
right, this expression vanished in a flash, yet Judd seemed 
to withdraw himself, to become curiously remote, as he 
answered coolly : 

“* Not I. I came here after them—some time after.” 

** Do you mean that, like me, you were the only survivor 

\ from your ship ? ” 

** That’s about it,’ Judd answered, with his mouth full. 

** Tell me about it.” 

“Oh ... there’s nothing much to tell. She was a great 
liner—I had a berth aboard her—and she struck an iceberg 
in mid-Atlantic. There was not room for me in the boats, 
so I jumped. ... But she was a lovely ship, and big as a city. 
Titanic, they called her.”’ 

** You’re pulling my leg. And for Heaven’s sake chuck it 
—I’ve had about enough for one day.” 

* S’trewth, I’m not!” Judd told him energetically. “ But 
no matter. You don’t have to believe it.” 

And he whistled, picking his teeth. 

Patterson asked with a shiver : 

‘“‘ Look here, joking apart, do you mean to tell me that 
you honestly believe you were cast ashore here from the 
wreck of the Titanic ?” 

Hap 
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‘On my oath,” said Judd. He added, jumping up: 
‘* Bugs is bad here to-night. Wait while I swat a few.” 

‘“‘ Just answer this,” Patterson interrupted. ‘‘ Why in 
Heaven’s name, when you think you were wrecked in mid- 
Atlantic, should you have landed here on a tropical island 
off the African coast? Bit of a miracle that, wasn’t 
it?” 

Judd was silent for a moment, flicking at the mosquitoes 
with a palm-leaf fan. He said at length, sucking his 
teeth : 

** Not being a seafaring man, I take it, you don’t happen 
to have heard a fairy-story told among sailor-boys all the 
world over—story of a mirage island that floats about the 
seas near wrecks bent on collecting castaways ? ” 

Patterson thought desperately. 

“This man’s as mad as Heywood, and that’s saying a 
lot.... And I’ve got to live with them. .. .’’ Aloud he said : 
** No, I’ve never heard that one. But there’s one other thing 
I want to ask you. .. . Who’s this Captain that Heywood 
was talking about ? Has he been here for many years ? ” 

“Vl give you this goatskin for a blanket,” said Judd, 
“and you can doss near the doorway, where it’s cooler. 
So you know about the Captain ? ” 

** I’ve only heard his name. I asked you, has he been here 
for very long?” 

. * Many years,” answered Judd, with a peculiar inflection. 

** Tell me more about him.” 

Judd laughed. 

“You don’t half want to know much, do you? You’ll 
clap eyes to-morrow on Captain Thunder, late of the 
barque, Black Joke, well known (he’s always boasting) from 
Barbadoes to Trinidad and back again. But you ae whistle 
for the Captain to-night ! ” 

Patterson was sleepy. 

** Sounds like a buccaneer,” he muttered into the goat- 
skin, and was soon unconscious, oblivious even of ae 
wood’s noisy entry into the hut. 
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By early morning the island’s beauty seemed more 
exotic even than the radiant plumage of the parakeets 
darting to and fro in the dim green light of airy tree-tops. 
Patterson was refreshed after a good night’s sleep, and 
consequently less depressed. He bathed with Judd, leaving 
Heywood snoring in his hammock. The beach was a shin- 
ing snowdrift, the sea a vast tapestry of hyacinth veined and 
streaked with foam, glowing, glittering in the brilliant 
sunlight. 

They swam for twenty minutes and then lay basking on 
the sands. 

“ Hungry ? ” Judd inquired. 

So delicious was the morning that Patterson had quite 
forgotten the eccentricity manifested by his comrades the 
previous evening. Rolling over on his stomach, he was about 
to reply in an enthusiastic affirmative, when he surprised 
once more in his companion’s gaze that bleak, fey look that 
had already disconcerted him. He could not understand it, 
yet it was as though a sombre shadow fled across the beach, 
obscuring this gay and vivid world of amber sunshine, 
creaming surf, tossing sea and glowing, brilliant blossom. 
Beauty was blotted out when Judd, the commonplace, 
looked like that; he felt suddenly lonely, humble and 
scared. 

*¢ Judd,” he said suddenly, and Judd wrenched away his 
eyes from the horizon. | 

‘* Judd, listen and please tell me the truth. Just what are 
our chances of getting away from here ? ” 

Judd eyed him thoughtfully. 

‘“‘ If you want the truth, we haven’t any. Sorry, and all 
that, but there it is.” 

“ Rubbish !” said Patterson. “A ship will surely pass 
one day. Just because you’ve had bad luck .. .” 

‘* No ships pass,” Judd told him. 

‘Rubbish again ! Look how close mine came yester- 
day. The trouble with you, Judd, is that you’ve been 
here too long, and got into a rut. I don’t believe you care 
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much whether you’re rescued or not. Now, I do. And I'll 
tell you my plans——”’ 

** Listen a minute,” said Judd. He propped himself up 
on his elbow, avoided his companion’s eyes, and resumed : 
**'You might as well hear it now. No sense in keeping it 
from you, although you’ll think I’m nutty. Listen, then, 
Patterson. We’re here for keeps. Get that? Look at the 
Captain and his friend ; look at Heywood. If I told you 
how long they’d been here you wouldn’t swallow it, and 
I’d not blame you. But you’ve got to know some time— 
we’re here for ever. Now I feel better.” 

Patterson shuddered in the blazing sunlight. 

“Do you really think we’ve got to stick this until we 
die?” 

Judd flung a pebble at a pearly cloud of seagulls. 

‘“* Worse than that, Patterson. Worse by a long chalk. I 
told you last night this island was mirage, magic. Stands 
to reason it is, floating round the world picking survivors 
from shipwrecks in all the Seven Seas. Well, there’s some- 
thing worse than that—much worse—and I’m going to tell 
you what it is. There’s no death on this island. Death forgets 
us. We’re here for all eternity.” 

Patterson laughed nervously. 

* You should be in Bedlam, Judd. I suppose a few years’ 
desert-island does that to one. But look here, now I’ve 
come to join you, we'll get away somehow, I promise you 
that.” 

Judd slipped on his trousers. 

“You don’t believe me, and small blame to you. I was 
like that once. But it’s true. I swear to God it is. There’s no 
death here. For the animals and birds, yes, or we should 
starve. But not for us. We’re here for all eternity, and you 
may as well make the best of it.” 

Patterson, trying to dress himself, found that his hands 
were trembling. Yet he tried to be reasonable. 
ae : k here, Judd, what put this crazy idea into your 
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** Do you know,” Judd replied, ‘‘ how long Heywood’s 
been here? Of course you don’t ; I’ll tell you. He was 
marooned in eighteen twenty-five. It’s nineteen thirty-two 
now, isn’t it ? Add that up for yourself. As for the Captain, 
he’s had a longer spell. He was a pirate, one of those 
Spanish Main fellows I read about when I was a kid. His 
crew mutinied in July, seventeen ninety-five. Another sum 
for you, if you’re quick at figures.”’ 

** Very interesting,” Patterson commented idiotically. 

“Don’t you imagine,” Judd continued, “ that we 
haven’t all of us tried to escape in the past. We’ve built 
rafts and boats—they’ve always been chucked back here 
on the beach by mysterious tidal waves or tempests. Then 
we've tried to kill ourselves and one another—we’ve been 
wounded and lain sick for weeks with mosquitoes battening 
on our wounds, and our wounds have festered, but we’ve 
pulled through. Now we don’t do that any more. Too much 
pain for nothing. You always pull through in the end. We’ve 
tried to drown, and swallowed quarts of water, but always 
we've been flung back on the sands here. Death’s not for us 
—we’ve jolly well found that out. And so we make the best 
of it. It’s all right after a time. You live for eating and 
sleeping, and you blooming well don’t think. Sometimes 
you go mad, but in the long run you get sane again. And 
you kowtow to the Captain, who’s got twice the guts of 
anyone. And, oh, yes, your clothes last just as you last. 
Funny, isn’t it ? ” 

‘* What about breakfast ? ” suggested Patterson. 

‘IT knew you’d think me loopy,” said Judd. “ All right, 
come on back to the hut.” 

They scrambled to their feet, and there was an awkward 
constraint between them. Then Patterson pulled Judd’s 
arm. 

‘* What’s that ? Look, over there ! Is that another con- 
founded mirage?” 

Judd screwed up his eyes. Beside the rocks, where seaweed 
flourished like green moss, a woman stood, skirts kilted in 
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her hand. She was barefoot, and sprang from one rock to 
another, with the grace and agility of a deer. She was gath- 
ering mussels. As she worked she sang, and the drowsy, 
bell-like sweetness of her voice was wafted faintly to their 
ears al] mingled with the cry of seagulls. 

“Qh, that,” said Judd. “‘ Well, you’d better remember 
to act respectful when she’s about. That’s Dofia Inés, the 
Captain’s girl. She was his prisoner ; he had her with him 
on his boat when the crew of the Black Joke mutinied, and 
they were cast up here together. At least, they both say so. 
First she hated him, then loved him for forty years or so, 
and since then, for about a hundred years, she’s been fed 
up, but he’s still keen on her. So keep away, that’s my ad- 
vice. Once Heywood went snooping after her, and the Cap- 
tain cut his throat. He’d have died elsewhere, of course, and 
he suffered the tortures of hell, he told me. He'll show you 
the scar if you’re interested.” 

*‘ Wait,” said Patterson, “‘ you’ve given me a turn with 
your crazy talk, and she’s coming towards us. There’s no 
harm, I suppose, in speaking to her ? ” 

** None, as long as you’re respectful.” 

They waited there on the beach while the woman 
approached them. She was young, about twenty, and 
extremely handsome. She wore a stiff, flowing skirt of 
burning crimson, and a little jacket of orange. Her dark, 
rippling hair hung like a black plume down her back, and 
her oval, vivid face was delicately modelled, with high 
cheek-bones, a mouth like red blossom, and immense 
velvety-brown eyes. She was Spanish, of course, and well 
bred ; her wrists were fragile, exquisite, her bare feet slender 
and arched. Her body was lithe, graceful and voluptuous ; 
she moved swiftly, as though she danced, and as she drew 
near to the two men, a sudden soft breeze blew a lock of 
floating ebon hair across the fire and sweetness of her mouth. 

Patterson, was dazed ; he had encountered much super- 
stition during the course of the morning, his stomach was 
empty, and he was but ill-prepared for such beauty. 
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Dofia Inés said gaily, speaking fluent, attractive English: 
~ “ Good morning to you, seffor. I heard last night of your 
arrival, but was not allowed to greet you, as I so much de- 
sired. Please forgive my execrable manners. We shall see 
so much of one another that it would be as well to start 
our acquaintance on friendly terms.” 

Patterson pulled himself together and kissed her hand, 
a long, delicate hand all dusky-tanned with the sun. A 
huge diamond glared from the third finger. 

““ Morning, Inés,” said Judd casually. ‘‘ Where’s the 
Captain ?” 

** Micah ? ” She became suddenly indifferent. ‘‘ Waiting 
for his breakfast, I suppose. I must go to him. Shall we vee 
up the hill together ? ”’ 

And so they went, and the Dofia Inés moved lightly 
between them, all bright and flaming in her gaudy clothes, 
and told Patterson that he must accustom himself to this 
idea of eternity. After the first hundred years these things 
mattered little enough. 

** As well be here, laughing and walking in the sunshine, 
as in our graves. Don’ t you think so, sefior ? And I, who am 
talking to you, have so much experience of these things. 
Why, haven’t I lived here with Micah Thunder for near-on 
a hundred and forty years ? And it might be yesterday that 
he sacked Santa Ana, he and his fleet, and took me prisoner 
when I was on my knees at Mass, and swore that I should 
be his woman. And so I was, both here and on his ship. 
But I have almost forgot the ship, and Santa Ana, too. 
Now there is only the island, and yet I am not a stricken 
woman, am I, nor yet a day older than when cast up on 
these shores ? ” 

And so she prattled, her dark eyes flashing like jewels, 
until she and the two men came to the clearing where were 
the two huts, and there, in front of the smaller one, sat 
Heywood, surly as ever, eating. 

“© Good-bye, sefor,” said Dojia Inés. “ We will meet later, 
when I have fed my Captain.” 
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Patterson sat down on the ground and said nothing. 

“‘ Here’s orange-juice,” said Judd, “‘ and custard-apples, 
and some corn-bread I baked myself. No butter—we don’t 
rise to that—but, all the same, we'll dine on oysters.” 

Patterson ate in silence. He supposed himself to be 
hungry. And he thought that he was in a nightmare, and 
would wake soon with the steward shaking him, and find 
himself once more in a gay, chintz-hung cabin of the 
Seagull, with bacon and eggs waiting in the dining-saloon. 
But he did not wake. 

“Pll help you rig up a tent after breakfast,’ said Judd. 
“ I’ve got some sailcloth. It’ll last you for a few days, and 
then you can build a hut for yourself.” 

Heywood, eating ravenously, said nothing, but eyed him 
in silence. 

“I wish,” he thought desperately, “ they wouldn’t stare 
like that.” 

And suddenly he knew of what their fixed eyes reminded 
him. They were like dead men in the way they gazed. Glassy 
and vacant, their eyes were as the eyes of corpses. Perhaps 
their fantastic stories were true, and he had in reality been 
cast for all eternity upon a mirage island. 

“Oh, Lord,” he thought, ‘‘ I’m getting as crazy as the 
rest of them. And yet the woman, the Spanish woman, 
seemed sane enough, and she believes their tales.” 

After breakfast he worked at putting up his tent, sweat- 
ing in the copper glare of the sun,, while Heywood went 
fishing and Judd vanished into the woods with a bow and 
arrows. No sound came from the other hut. When he had 
finished erecting his tent, Patterson lay down in the shade 
inside it, and found himself craving for a cigarette with a 
passionate, abnormal longing. It was stuffy in the tent, and 
mosquitoes clustered round his hot face. He shut his eyes 
and tried to sleep, but sleep evaded him. And then, as he 
lay quietly in the oppressive darkness, his instincts, already 
sharpened by twenty-four hours’ adventure, warned him 
that someone was watching him. He opened his eyes. 
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Outside, regarding him impassively, stood a small, slim 
man in dainty, dandified clothes of green-blue shot taffeta. 
These garments, consisting of a full-skirted, mincing coat 
and close-fitting breeches, were smeared with dirt, and 
seemed to Patterson highly unsuited to desert-island life. 
The little man wore cascades of grubby lace dripping from 
his wrists, and rusty buckles on his pointed shoes. He bore 
himself like a dancing-master, and had no wig, which 
seemed odd to Patterson, who gaped at a gingery, close- 
shaven head revealing glimpses of bare skull like pinkish 
silk. The face of this man was long and narrow and candle- 
pale, with thin, dry lips and pointed ears. His flickering, 
expressionless eyes were green as flames ; he blinked them 
constantly, showing whitish, sandy lashes. His hands were 
long, blanched, and delicate, more beautiful than a 
woman’s, and he wore on one finger a huge diamond ring, 
the twin to that other stone blazing upon the finger of 
Dojia Inés. Patterson, disconcerted by the cold, unwaver- 
ing eyes, scrambled to his feet and held out his hand. It was 
ignored, but the Captain bowed gracefully. 

** Captain Micah Thunder, late of the Black Joke, and at 
your service.” 

He spoke in a high, affected, mincing voice. 

‘**I have already,” Patterson told him, “ heard talk of 
you, Captain Thunder, and am, therefore, delighted to 
have this opportunity of meeting you.” 

‘*¢ You’re a damned liar,” replied Captain Thunder, with 
a giggle. ‘“‘ My fame, I understand, has not, through some 
absurd mischance, been handed down throughout the ages, 
or so Judd informs me. They talk, I hear, of Flint and Kidd 
—even of Blackbeard, most clumsy bungler of all—but not 
of Thunder. And that, you know, is mighty odd, for with- 
out any desire to boast, I can only assure you, my young 
friend, that in the three years preceding the mutiny of my 
crew I was dreaded in all ports as the Avenger of the Main, 
and, indeed, I recollect taking during that period more 
than thirty merchantmen.” 
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He sighed, giggled once more, and shook out the lace 
ruffles of his cuffs. 

‘‘ Indeed, sir? ” said Patterson respectfully. To himself 
he thought, in a sudden panic : “‘ I must humour this man ; 
he’s worse than any of them.” 

For the Captain, with his conical, shaven head, his long, 
pale face, his deprecating giggle, his celd, greenish eyes 
and high, affected voice, seemed as he minced there in 
the sunshine most terribly like an animated corpse coquet- 
ting, grotesquely enough, in all the parrot-sheen of silken 
taffetas and frothing lace. This creature, this little strutting 
jackanapes, so bleached and frozen and emasculated, looked, 
indeed, as though a hundred and more years of living on 
the island had drained away his very life-blood, leaving a 
dummy, a vindictive, posturing dummy, clad in fine 
raiment, staring perpetually out to sea with greenish, fishy 
eyes. And something, perhaps the very essence of evil itself, 
a breath of cold and effortless vice, emanated from him to 
stink in Patterson’s nostrils like a rank and putrid smell. 
The odour of decay, perhaps ; the very spirit of decay, for 
surely, in spite of sanity and common sense, this man should 
long ago have rotted, not in a coffin, but rather from a 
gibbet on Execution Dock. 

And Doiia Inés, creeping up softly behind him, seemed 
brighter, gayer, than a humming-bird, in contrast to her 
pale pirate. Receiving a signal from her eye, he knew that 
he must make no mention of an earlier meeting. 

“* My mistress, Dofia Inés Samaniégos, of Santa Ana,” 
announced the Captain, with a flourish. 

“Your servant, madam,” said Patterson formally. 

And the lady, very grave and beautiful, ran her hand 
lightly over the Captain’s sleeve and swept a curtsey, deep 
and billowing. She was not merry now, neither was she 
barefoot ; she seemed haughty, and had shod herself in high- 
heeled, red shoes. | 

“* This flower,” said Captain Thunder casually, indicat-: 
ing his paramour with a flick of white finger, “ springs from. 
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a proud and splendid Castilian family. Is it not so, my 
heart ? I took her when my fleet sacked Santa Ana, finding 
her myself, when my hands were steeped in blood above 
the wrists, praying in terror before a waxen, tinselled image 
of the Virgin. She was sixteen, and very timid, being fresh 
from convent. Before I wooed I was forced to tame her. 
When I had tamed her, I was still enamoured, and for 
four years she sailed the Main as queen of my fleet. The 
Black Joke, my ship, and the Black Lady, as they called my 
woman (being accustomed to flaxen peasant maids from 
Devon), those were all I prized in life. My ship they took, 
my woman I have kept, and will continue to keep whilst 
we remain here.” ; 

The drawling voice was icy now, and the light eyes had 
become green stones. Patterson realised that he was being 
warned. He answered lightly : 

““ And may I congratulate you, Captain, upon a lovely 
and most glorious prize ? ”’ 

“Do you mind,” said the Captain to Dofia Inés, “‘ when 
that little ape, Heywood, tried to take you, and I slit his 
throat ? ”’ 

She nodded, her eyes very dark and lustrous. 

The Captain turned to Patterson. 

‘* There is no death on this island, sir, as you will dis- 
cover for yourself, but it is possible to fight, and, fighting, 
‘to inflict wounds. A sorry business, very. I declare I re- 
gretted it, when I saw the poor creature gurgling in mortal 
agony. He was sick for many days. But, sooner or later, we 
all heal. However, I’m soft-hearted, once my rage is 
appeased. And now you will pray excuse me, while I seek 
the shade. I’Il leave madam here to entertain you for ten 
minutes. A change for her, a pleasant interlude for your- 
self. In ten minutes, then, my dove?” 

Bowing, he retreated, walking away with pointed toes, 
more like a dancing-master than ever. , 

When he was out of earshot Patterson said impulsively : 

**I’m not enamoured of your Captain !” 
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“‘ And I,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘ was once enamoured 
of him for forty years.” 

** And now ?” Patterson wanted to know. 

“Now?” She scooped up some sand and let it sift 
through her fingers. ‘‘ Oh, my poor young man, does any- 
one remain in love for all eternity ? Do you really believe 
that pretty legend ? ” 

“Then you hate him?” 

““ Hate ? No. You can neither hate nor love for a hun- 
dred years. I have suffered both, so I know, and tried to 
kill myself three times. Oh, yes, there is not much that I 
cannot tell you about love. One does not live as long as I 
have lived without learning wisdom.” 

“And please tell me, Dofia Inés,” begged Patterson, 
*‘ what you have learned about life in a hundred and forty 
years.” 

“A hundred and sixty,” she corrected. ‘‘ I was twenty 
when cast up here. What have I learned ? One thing above 
all=“to live without emotion. Love, hate, tedium—those 
are all words, very unimportant words. They are nothing. 
I like to eat when I am hungry, sleep when I am tired, 
swim when the sun is hot. All that is good, because it 1s just 
enough. I used to think—I never think now. I was mad, you 
know, for a little time, five years or so, because I thought 
too much. But soon I was cured. That was when, having 
loved Micah and hated him, at last he sickened me. I 
imagined I could not bear that. But you see I was wrong.” 

She laughed, shaking back a tress of hair, and he knew 
that, with death, she had also lost her soul and her 
humanity. She was, as she had said, empty, drained of all 
emotion ; she was as sterile mentally, this lovely lady, as 
the parakeets chattering above her head. But she was very 
beautiful. 

“And the Captain?” he inquired. “ Is it rude to ask 
what are his feelings towards you ? ” 

“* Indeed, no! ” And she laughed again. “‘ The Captain 
is still a man, although he should have been dead long 
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ago. Being a man, he has need of a woman sometimes, Being 
a man, he is determined that other men shall not take that 
woman. That is all. Apart from that, like us all, he is 
petrified.” 

And then, although the ten minutes were not up, she 
heard Judd coming up the hill and slipped like a bright 
shadow to her own hut. ‘ 


Days passed slowly on the island. One day was like 
another. Always the sun poured brilliantly upon sapphire 
seas, gleaming sands, jewelled foliage. Macaws flashed like 
darting rainbows through the dusky green of jungle arches, 
the fruit hung coral-bright from trees whose blossoms flung 
out trailing creepers gayer, more gaudy, than the patterns 
of vivid Spanish shawls. And yet it seemed to Patterson 
after two months that all this radiant beauty was evil and 
poisoned, like a sweet fruit rotten at the core. What should 
have been paradise was only a pretty hell. Slowly, reluct- 
antly, he had been forced to accept the island for what it 
was according to his comrades. He now believed, although 
shamefacedly, that Thunder and Dojiia Inés had lived there 
since the mutiny of the Black Joke, that Heywood had been 
marooned in the last century for insubordination, that Judd 
had emerged from the wreck of the Titanic. And yet, 
obstinately, he still clung to the idea of escape. One day 
he would escape. And then, once away from the island’s 
shores, he would regain mortality, he would wrap mortality 
about him like a cloak. 

Meanwhile, he noticed one or two curious facts. His 
clothes, after eight weeks’ rough living, were almost as good 
as new. It was no longer necessary for him to shave more 
than once a week. And, once, Judd, climbing a palm in 
search of coco-nuts, had slipped, crashing on his head to 
what seemed certain death fifty feet below and had been 
picked up suffering from nothing worse than slight con- 
cussion. This accident shook his faith more than anything 
else that he saw. 
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They lived comfortably enough on fish, home-baked. 
bread, fruit, coco-nuts, and the flesh of young pigs found 
in the jungle. Patterson learned to shoot with a bow-and- 
arrow, and to tell the time by the sun and stars. He learned 
to be patient with Heywood, who was half-witted, and he 
learned to search for turtles’ eggs in a temperature of ninety- 
nine in the shade. He learned, too, to treat Captain Thun- 
der with respect and Dojia Inés with formality. 

Sometimes, the Captain, a reserved, sour-tempered man, 
would unbend, and, fingering his cutlass, tell stories of his 
life as a buccaneer on the Spanish Main. Terrible stories, 
these, vile, filthy, sadistic stories of murder and vice, 
plunder and torture, and fiendish, cold-blooded, ferocious 
revenge. Told in his drawling, affected voice, they became 
nauscous, and yet Dofia Inés listened peacefully enough, her 
dark eyes soft and velvety, her red, silken mouth calmer 
than an angel’s. Sometimes she would look up and nod, 
and say : 

‘* Oh, yes, Micah ; I remember that, don’t I ? I was with 
you then, wasn’t I? ” 

‘*“'You were, my dove, my heart. If you remember, I 
burnt your hand in the flame of my candle until you 
swooned, because you affronted me by asking mercy for 
those dogs.” 

And she would laugh. 

**I was foolish, was I not, Micah? For what did it 
matter ? ”’ 

Patterson, loathing these conversations, was, nevertheless, 
forced to listen because at night there was really nothing 
else to do. Always before in his life he had accepted books 
without question as being quite naturally part of his life ; 
now that he had none, the lack of them appalled him. He 
tried to write, scratching a diary on strips of bark, but the 
effort was not successful. Nor did his companions do much 
to ameliorate the loneliness of his situation. He preferred 
Judd to the others because Judd was young and gay, and 
comparatively untouched by the sinister, dragging life of 
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the island, yet there were times when even Judd seemed to 
withdraw himself, to become watchful, remote, secretive. 
Patterson learned to recognise these as the interludes when 
his friend, pitifully afraid, thought in a panic of the future 
that lay ahead for him. 

Heywood was sulky and monosyllabic. The Captain, so 
cynical and depraved, with his vicious mind, his giggle, 
and his will of iron, had revolted Patterson from the first. 
Only Dofia Inés, with her vivid face and her beautiful, 
empty, animal mind, seemed to him restful and gracious, 
like some handsome, well-behaved child, in this crazy 
world of sunshine and plenty and despair. For this reason 
she began to haunt him at night, so that he was unable to 
sleep, and he longed, not so much to make love to her as 
to rest his head against her and to feel her cool hand upon 
his forehead, soothing him, that he might forget for a few 
hours. But Dofia Inés was watched so carefully that it 
seemed impossible to speak to her alone. 

And then one day, when he had been on the island for 
‘more than three months and was in a mood of black | 
depression, he encountered her in the woods. 

He had wandered there in search of shade, aimless, 
solitary, and discontented. She was gathering moss, on her 
knees, her bright skirts kilted. Stars of sunlight, dripping 
through the green and matted tent of foliage, cast flickering, 
dappled shadows upon the amber of her neck and arms. 
When she heard his footsteps, she turned to look at him, 
smiling very wisely, her head turned to one side. 

‘** May I speak to you,” he asked her, “‘ without being 
snarled at by the Captain ? ” 

‘“‘ But of course,” she said. ‘‘ Micah and Heywood went 
out an hour ago to fish on the other side of the island.” 

He sat down beside her on the green froth of the 
moss. 

‘*‘ Inés,” he began, and he had never called her by her 
name before, “‘ I wonder if you will be patient and listen 
.to me for a moment?” 
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She nodded, saying nothing ; she was never very glib 
of words. 

“It’s this,” he said, encouraged ; ‘‘ perhaps, being so 
much wiser, you can help me. ... It’s a bad day with 
me ; I’ve got the horrors. To-day I believe all your crazy 
stories, and, try as I will, I can’t escape from them. . 
to-day I feel the island shutting me in, and I want to run 
away from the island. What am I to do? ” 

**'You must begin,” she told him, “‘ by making yourself 
more stupid than you are. Oh, it was easy for Heywood, 
more easy even for Judd. For you it is very difficult. Can 
you not think only of to-day ? Must you let your mind race 
on ahead ? ” 

Her voice was murmurous and very soft. He said, after 
@ pause : 

** It would be easier, I think, if I might talk to you more 
often. Time, the time of the island, has touched you 
scarcely at all. With you one almost ceases to feel the 
horror.” 

“* If it were not for Micah I would talk to you, yes, when- 
ever you want. But you know how I am situated.” 

** Oh, don’t think I’m trying to make love to you,” he 
told her impatiently, “ it’s not that. It’s only that you bring 
me peace—you’re so beautiful, so restful.” 

Dofia Inés was silent. He said, after another pause : 

“‘ Perhaps that wasn’t very polite of me. In fact, it was 
clumsily expressed. Let me try once more—listen, Inés, 
you’re sanity, loveliness, a bright angel in a mad world. 
I respect you as I would respect a saint. But I want to be 
with you, I want to talk to you. I’m lonely when you’re 
not there—I need your protection.” 

Dofia Inés looked away from him towards the green 
twilight of the trees. His eyes devoured her dark clear-cut 
profile. She said at length, speaking very slowly in her 
grave, beautiful voice : 

“* Mi querido, I can’t grant your request. I am too afraid 
of Micah, and perhaps I am afraid of something else. . . . 
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Listen, if I saw much of you I might forget that I should 
be a dead woman. I might forget that my heart is cold and 
my mind empty. I might wake up again, and I don’t want 
to wake up. I am afraid of life, after so many years. And 
already you are making my sleep a little restless.” 

She turned her face towards him and he saw that the red 
flower of her mouth was trembling. A bright drop, that 
might have been a tear, save that she never wept, hung 
like a jewel upon the shadow of her lashes. Yet her face 
was radiant, transfigured, more sparkling than the sun- 
shine. 

Straightway, Patterson forgot about respect and saints 
and Captain Thunder, and kissed her on the lips. 

For one enchanted moment she was acquiescent, then 
pushed him away, hiding her face in her hands. And he, 
realising the horror that lay ahead for both, felt more like 
weeping than rejoicing. 

‘“* Go away,” she whispered, “‘ go away before you make 
me hate you for what you are doing. A moment ago you 
talked of peace: do you realise that you are stealing 
mine ? ” 

He stammered, scarcely knowing what he said : 

** There are better dreams.”’ 

‘** Not here,”’ she told him ; ‘‘ here there are no dreams 
but bad ones, and so it is safer not to dream at all. Please, 
please, go away.” 

‘* Inés,” he said eagerly, “‘ I will go away—we'll both go 
away. IfI build a boat, or a raft, and provision her, will you 
trust yourself to me? We'll escape—we may drown, but 
I promise you——”’ 

He stopped. In her tired yet vivid eyes he had suddenly 
surprised, for the first time, the dead, haunted look that 
so much disconcerted him when he glimpsed it in the 
others’ gaze. It was as if she retreated very far away, 
drawing down a blind. 

She said, patiently, as one speaking to a child : 

“Oh, my friend, please don’t’ be so foolish. . . . I have 
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tried, we have all tried, so many times. And it hurts, to 
fail so often.” 

“* Then you won’t come? ” 

She climbed slowly to her feet, brushing moss from her 
bright skirts. Then she shook her black, silken head twice, 
very emphatically. 

** No. I will not come with you.” 

“Then,” said Patterson, “since I can’t stay here to 
watch you with the Captain, I shall escape alone. Won’t 
you change your mind?” 

She came near to him and put her hand for one moment 
upon his shoulder. 

“© No. ll not change my mind.” 

And with a swishing of silk, that sounded strange enough 
in that tropical, emerald glade, she left him to his thoughts, 
and his thoughts were agony. 


For weeks he slaved in secret to build a great rakish- 
looking solid raft that grew slowly into shape as it lay con- 
cealed amid the dusky green of overhanging branches. He 
had told no one save Dojfia Inés of his resolution to escape. 
The reason was simple ; in his heart of hearts he dreaded 
their bitter mockery, their cynical disbelief in any possible 
salvation from the trap of the island. Yet he still had faith ; 
once aboard his raft and he would be for ever borne away 
from those perilous and beckoning shores ; he might find 
death, but this he did not really mind, although he much 
preferred the thought of life, human life, life with Inés. 
And then he had to remind himself that the Spanish woman 
was a thing of dust, to crumble away at the first contact 
with normal humanity, and that he would, in any event, be 
better without her, since she meant another mouth to feed. 

But he still desired her, and it was as though the Captain 
knew, for she was very seldom left alone. And so he toiled 
in secret, and in his spare time nursed Judd, who lay sick 
of a poisonous snake-bite that swelled his foot, and turned 
it black, and would have meant death in any other land. 
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Once, when his raft was nearly completed, he caught Inés 
alone on the beach, where, against a background of-golden 
rock, she fed a swirling silver mass of seagulls. The birds 
wheeled, crying harshly, and Dofia Inés smiled. She wore a 
knot of scarlet passion-flowers in the dark satin of her hair. 
Patterson, determined not to miss a second alone with her, 
advanced triumphantly across the sands. The seagulls 
scattered. 

** Look, you’ve frightened my birds,” she complained 
indignantly. 

- “ Never mind the birds—they can see you whenever they 
want. I can’t. Inés, haven’t you changed your mind about 
coming with me? ” , 

She shook her head. 

“Inés, please, please listen ! Even if we drown out there 
together, wouldn’t it be better than this? ” 

** Oh, yes, if we drowned. But we should not drown. We 
should come back here—to Micah—and then our lives 
would not be worth living.” 

* My life,” he said, “‘ isn’t worth living now, not while 
I have to see you with that creature night and day.” | 

** Be quiet,”’ she warned in a low voice. 

Patterson turned, following her eyes. Behind, only just 
out of earshot, stood the Captain, watching them sardoni- 
cally. The breeze lifted the skirts of his green taffeta coat, 
ballooning them about his slender body. The green, too, 
seemed reflected in his face, so pale was it ; paler, more 
waxen, even, than a corpse-candle. 

‘“‘ Are you also feeding the birds, Patterson ? ” gee 
the Captain softly. 

*S No. I am looking for turtles’ eggs.” 

** How many have you found ? ” the Captain wanted to 
know. 

Patterson felt rather foolish. 

** None—yet.”’ 

‘Then you had better make haste, unless you wish to 
fast for dinner. Come, my rose.’ 
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And Captain Thunder turned away indifferently, fol- 
lowed by Dofia Inés, who walked behind him obediently, 
her head bent, with no backward look. 

That night Patterson thought he heard weeping in the 
hut that lay only a few hundred yards from his own, and 
he crouched, perspiring, sleepless, for many hours, until it 
was dark no longer, and bars of rose and lemon streaked the 
sky. Then he got up and went forth to the woods to com- 
plete his preparations for escape. 

He had rigged up a sail upon his raft and had already 
floated her on a narrow lagoon that led towards the sea. 
He was taking with him three barrels of water, a barrel 
of bread, his fishing-tackle, a blanket, and a flint and 
tinder. He knew he would not starve, since fish were 
plentiful, but he was aware that he would, probably, unless 
he were fortunate enough to end in a shark’s belly, die of a 
thirst that must endure for many days of torment in a 
pitiless and scorching heat. 

Yet he could not wait ; he must start at once, before the 
sun was up, before the first sign of life from that hut nestling 
on the cliffs behind him. And so, at a moment’s notice, he 
took his departure, nervous and weary and taut with 
anxiety, drifting with his raft like some dark bird against 
the misty violet-blue of the lagoon at dawn. 

Everything was silent; trees and cliff and sky, the 
limpid reflection of these in the glassy waters of the lagoon ; 
even the monkeys and the chattering parakeets, all were 
frozen into a breathless silence that seemed to watch, 
aghast, the reckless departure of this creature determined 
at all costs to break away from their sorrowful eternity. 

Soon it was daylight, and the sun beat gilded wings, and 
Patterson drew near to the sea. A curve in the lagoon 
showed him the tawny cliff, and above it the huts. From 
the Captain’s hut came a finger of blue smoke that climbed, 
very straight, into the bright clearness of the air. 

** Good-bye, Inés.” 

And he was surprised to find how little pain there was for 
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him in this parting. He reminded himself once more that 
she was a ghost, a creature of dust. 

He passed the rocks and was soon outside, away from the 
island, on the sea itself. The ripples danced, white-crested, 
as though laced with silver. Patterson fished with success. 
He tried to fry his breakfast and, failing, devoured it half- 
raw, with a hunch of bread. It was very appetising. After 
breakfast he lay watching, with ecstasy, a stiff breeze swell 

Already the island seemed to have receded. Patterson 
gazed with exultation at the coral-whiteness of its strand, 
the radiant green foliage of its trees. An hour before, and 
these had been loathsome to him ; now that they belonged 
to the past he grimaced at them and waved his hand. 

The raft drifted on. 

The sea was kind to him that day, he thought, so inno- 
cent and gay and tinted like forget-me-nots. Despite himself, 
despite his almost certain death, he found his mind flitting 
towards England, and his life there, as though he were 
fated to be saved. 

He turned towards the island, gleaming in the distance. 

** Farewell ! ” 

It was a cry of defiance. 

And, then, in a moment, like thunder splintering from the 
sky, came sudden and shattering catastrophe. He was never 
very clear as to what actually occurred. All he knew was 
that from peace and beauty there emerged swift chaos. A 
wall of water, all towering solid green and ribbed with 
foam, reared suddenly from the tranquil seas to bar his 
path like some great ogre’s castle arisen by magic, huge, 
destructive, carven of emerald. ‘Then there was darkness 
and a tremendous roaring sound, and the raft seemed to 
buck like a frightened horse. He heard the ripping of his 
sail and then he was pitched through the air and something 
seemed to split his head and he knew no more. 


When he awoke, the sun beat hot upon his temples. He 
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felt sick, his limbs ached, and he groaned. He lay still, his 
eyes closed, and tried to remember what had happened. 
And then he heard a sound that might have been some dirge 
sighed by the breeze, a soft murmuring music that seemed 
to him familiar. The song of the island. He knew, then, that 
he was back upon the island. He had no need to open his 


eyes. 

** Oh, God,” he sighed. 

And the sweat trickled down his face. 

And then, inevitably, sounding close in his ear, the sneer- 
ing, hateful voice of Captain Thunder. 

‘** Home so soon, my young friend ? No, you would not 
believe, would you ? You knew too much .. .” 

Patterson made no sign of life. Back once more on the 
island. For all eternity ... the island... and then the 
murmuring song swelled louder, louder, mocking him, 
laughing a little, as Inés had laughed when he had told her 
he was going to escape. The song of the island ! And he 
must hear it for ever! He opened his eyes to find the 
Captain looking at him cynically. 

‘* Now that you understand there is no escape,” said the 
Captain, ‘‘ perhaps you will not take it amiss if I venture 
to criticise your manner towards Madam Inés... .” 

But Patterson was not listening. 


Sir Frederick Treves 


THE IDOL WITH HANDS OF 
CLAY 


Srom Tre ELEPHANT Man 
Cassell, 1923 


The good surgeon is born, not made. He is a complex 
product in any case, and often something of a prodigy. His 
qualities cannot be expressed by diplomas nor appraised by 
university degrees. It may be possible to ascertain what he 
knows, but no examination can elicit what he can do. He 
must know the human body as a forester knows his wood ; 
must know it even better than he, must know the roots and 
branches of every tree, the source and wanderings of every 
rivulet, the banks of every alley, the flowers of every glade. 
As a surgeon, moreover, he must be learned in the moods 
and troubles of the wood, must know of the wild winds that 
may rend it, of the savage things that lurk in its secret 
haunts, of the strangling creepers that may throttle its 
sturdiest growth, of the rot and mould that may make dust 
of its very heart. As an operator, moreover, he must be a 
deft handicraftsman and a master of touch. 

He may have all these acquirements and yet be found 
wanting ; just as a man may succeed when shooting at a 
target, but fail when faced by a charging lion. He may be a 
clever manipulator and yet be mentally clumsy. He may 
even be brilliant, but Heaven help the poor soul who has 
to be operated upon by a brilliant surgeon. Brilliancy is 
out of place in surgery. It is pleasing in the juggler who 
plays with knives in the air, but it causes anxiety in an 
operating theatre. 

The surgeon’s hands must be delicate, but they must also 
be strong. He needs a lacemaker’s fingers and a seaman’s 
grip. He must have courage, be quick to think and prompt 
to act, be sure of himself and captain of the venture he. 
commands. The surgeon has often to fight for another’s 
life. I conceive of him then not as a massive Hercules. 
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wrestling ponderously with Death for the body of Alcestis, 
but as a nimble man in doublet and hose who, over a pros- 
trate form, fights Death with a rapier. 

These reflections were the outcome of an incident which 
had set me thinking of the equipment of a surgeon and of 
what is needed to fit him for his work. The episode con- 
cerried a young medical man who had started practice in a 
humble country town. His student career had been meri- 
torious and indeed distinguished. He had obtained an en- 
trance scholarship at his medical school, had collected many 
laudatory certificates, had been awarded a gold medal and 
had become a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. His 
inclination was towards surgery. He considered surgery to 
be his métier. Although circumstances had condemned him 
to the drab life of a family doctor in a little town, he per- 
sisted that he was, first and foremost, a surgeon, and, in- 
deed, on his door-plate had inverted the usual wording and 
had described himself as “‘ surgeon and physician.’’ In his 
hospital days he had assisted at many operations, but his 
opportunities of acting as a principal had been few and 
insignificant. In a small practice in a small town surgical 
opportunities are rare. There was in the place a cottage 
hospital with six beds, but it was mostly occupied by 
medical cases, by patients with rheumatism or pneu- 
monia, by patients who had to submit to the surgical in- 
dignity of being poulticed and of being treated by mere 
physic. Cases worthy of a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons were very few, and even these seldom soared in 
interest above an abscess or a broken leg. 

Just before the young doctor settled down to practise he 
married. It was a very happy union. The bride was the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer. She had spent her life in 
the country, was more familiar with the ways of fowls and 
ducks than with the ways of the world, while a sunbonnet 
became her better than a Paris toque. She was as pretty as 
the milkmaid of a pastoral picture with her pink-and-white 
complexion, her laughing eyes and her rippled hair. 
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Her chief charm was her radiant delight in the mere joy 
of living. The small world in which she moved was to her 
always in the sun, and the sun was that of summer. There 
was no town so pretty as her little town, and no house so 
perfect as ‘‘ the doctor’s’ in the High Street. “ The doc- 
tor’s ’? was a Georgian house with windows of many panes, 
with a fanlight like a surprised eyebrow over the entry and 
a self-conscious brass knocker on the door. The house was 
close to the pavement, from which it was separated by a 
line of white posts connected by loops of chain. Passers-by 
could look over the low green wooden blinds into the 
dining-room and see the table covered with worn maga- 
zines, for the room was intended to imitate a Harley Street 
waiting-room. They could see also the bright things on the 
sideboard, the wedding-present biscuit box, the gong 
hanging from two cow-horns and the cup won at some 
hospital sports. To the young wife there never was such a 
house, nor such furniture, nor such ornaments, nor, as she 
went about with a duster from room to room, could there 
be a greater joy than that of keeping everything polished 
and bright. 

Her most supreme adoration, however, was for her 
husband. He was so handsome, so devoted, and so amazingly 
clever. His learning was beyond the common grasp, and the 
depths of his knowledge unfathomable. When a friend 
came in at night to smoke a pipe she would sit silent and 
open-mouthed, lost in admiration of her husband’s dazzling 
intellect. How glibly he would talk of metabolism and 
blood-pressure ; how marvellously he endowed common 
things with mystic significance when he discoursed upon 
the value in calories of a pound of steak, or upon the 
vitamins that enrich the common bean, or even the more 
common cabbage. It seemed to her that behind the tiny 
world she knew there was a mysterious universe with which 
her well-beloved was as familiar as was she with the con- 
tents of her larder. 

She was supremely happy and content, while her husband 
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bestowed upon her all the affection of which he was 
capable. He was naturally vain, but her idolatry made him 
vainer. She considered him wonderful, and he was beginning 
to think her estimate had some truth in it. She was so 
proud of him that she rather wearied her friends by the 
tale of his achievements. She pressed him to allow her to 
have his diploma and his more florid certificates framed 
and hung up in the consulting room, but he had said 
with chilling superiority that such things ‘‘ were not done,” 
so that she could only console herself by adoring the 
modesty of men of genius. 

One day this happy, ever-busy lady was seized with 
appendicitis. She had had attacks in her youth, but they had 
passed away. This attack, although not severe, was graver, 
and her husband determined, quite wisely, that an oper- 
ation was necessary. He proposed to ask a well-known 
surgeon in a neighbouring city to undertake this measure. 
He told his wife, of course, of his intention, but she would 
have none of it. ‘“‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ she would not be oper- 
ated on by stuffy old Mr. Heron.+ He was no good. She 
could not bear him even to touch her. If an operation was 
necessary no one should do it but her husband. He was so 
clever, such a surgeon, and so up-to-date. Old Heron 
was a fossil and behind the times. No ! Her clever Jimmy 
should do it and no one else. She could trust no one else. 
In his wonderful hands she would be safe, and would be 
running about again in the garden in no time. What was 
the use of a fine surgeon if his own wife was denied his 
precious help !”’ 

The husband made no attempt to resist her wish. He 
contemplated the ordeal with dread, but was so influenced 
by her fervid flattery that he concealed from her the fact 
that the prospect made him faint of heart and that he had 
even asked himself ; ‘‘ Can I go through with it? ”’ 

He told me afterwards that his miserable vanity decided 
him. He could not admit that he lacked either courage 
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or competence. He saw, moreover, the prospect of making 
an impression. The town people would say : “ Here is a 
surgeon so sure of himself that he carries out a grave oper- 
ation on his own wife without a tremor.’? Then, again, 
his assistant would be his fellow-practitioner in the town. 
How impressed he would be by the operator’s skill, by 
his coolness, by the display of the latest type of instrument, 
and generally by his very advanced methods. It was true 
that it was the first major operation he had ever undertaken, 
but he no longer hesitated. He must not imperil his wife’s 
faith in him nor fail to realise her conception of his powers. 
As he said to me more than once, it was his vanity that de- 
cided him. 

He read up the details of the operation in every available 
manual he possessed. It seemed to be a simple procedure. 
Undoubtedly in nine cases out of ten it ts a simple measure. 
His small experience, as an onlooker, had been limited 
to the nine cases. He had never met with the tenth. He 
hardly believed in it. The operation as he had watched 
it at the hospital seemed so simple, but he forgot that the 
work of expert hands does generally appear simple. 

The elaborate preparations for the operation—made 
with anxious fussiness and much clinking of steel—were duly 
completed. The lady was brought into the room appointed 
for the operation and placed on the table. She looked very 
young. Her hair, parted at the back, was arranged in two 
long plaits, one on either side of her face, as if she were a 
schoolgirl. She had insisted on a pink bow at the end of 
each plait, pleading that they were cheerful. She smiled 
as she saw her husband standing in the room looking very 
gaunt and solemn in his operating dress—a garb of linen 
that made him appear half-monk, half-mechanic. She held 
her hand towards him, but he said he could not take it 
as his own hand was sterilised. Her smile vanished for a 
moment at the rebuke, but came back again as she said : 
““ Now don’t look so serious, Jimmy ; I am not the least 
afraid. I know that with you I am safe and that you will 
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make me well, but be sure you are by my side when I 
awake, for I want to see you as I open my eyes. Wonderful 
boy ! $3 

The operation was commenced. The young doctor 
told me that as he cut with his knife into that beautiful 
white skin and saw the blood well up behind it a lump 
rose in his throat and he felt that he must give up the 
venture. His vanity, however, urged him on. His doctor 
friend was watching him. He must impress him with his 
coolness and his mastery of the position. He talked of casual 
things to show that he was quite at ease, but his utterances 
were artificial and forced. 

For a time all went well. He was showing off, he felt, 
with some effect. But when the depths of the wound were 
reached a condition of things was found which puzzled him. 
Structures were confused and matted together, and so 
obscured as to be unrecognisable. He had read of nothing 
like this in his books. It was the tenth case. He became 
uneasy, and, indeed, alarmed, as one who had lost his way. 
He ceased to chatter. He tried to retain his attitude of 
coolness and command. He must be bold, he kept saying 
to himself. He made blind efforts to find his course, became 
wild and finally reckless. Then a terrible thing happened. 
There was a tear—something gave way—something gushed 
forth. His heart seemed to stop. He thought he should 
faint. A cold sweat broke out upon his brow. He ceased to 
speak. His trembling fingers groped aimlessly in the depths 
of the wound. His friend asked : ‘‘ What has happened ? ”’ 
He replied with a sickly fury : “ Shut up !’”’ 

He tried then to repair the damage he had done ; took up 
instrument after instrument and dropped them again 
until the patient’s body was covered with soiled and dis- 
carded forceps, knives and clamps. He wiped the sweat from 
his brow with his hand and left a wide streak of blood across 
his forehead. His knees shook and he stamped to try to stop 
— He cursed the doctor who was helping him, crying 

** For God’s sake do this,”’ or “‘ For God’s sake don’t 
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do that” ; sighed like a suffocating man ; looked vacantly 
round the room as if for help ; looked appealingly to his 
wife’s masked face for some sign of her tender comfort, 
but she was more than dumb. Frenzied with despair, 
he told the nurse to send for Mr. Heron. It was a hopeless 
mission, since that surgeon—even if at home—could not 
arrive for hours. 

He tried again and again to close the awful rent, but 
he was now nearly dropping with terror and exhaustion. 
Then the anesthetist said in a whisper : ‘‘ How much longer 
will you be ? Her pulse is failing. She cannot stand much 
more.”’ He felt that he must finish or die. He finished 
in a way. He closed the wound, and then sank on a stool 
with his face buried in his blood-stained hands, while 
the nurse and the doctor applied the necessary dressing. 

The patient was carried back to her bedroom, but he 
dared not follow. The doctor who had helped him crept 
away without speaking a word. He was left alone in this 
dreadful room with its hideous reminders of what he had 
done. He wandered about, looked aimlessly out of the 
window, but saw nothing, picked up his wife’s handkerchief 
which was lying on the table, crunched it in his hand, 
and then dropped it on the floor as the red horror of it all 
flooded his brain. What had he done to her? She! She 
of all women in the world ! 

He caught a sight of himself in the glass. His face was 
smeared with blood. He looked inhuman and unrecog- 
nisable. It was not himself he saw: it was a murderer 
with the brand of Cain upon his brow. He looked again 
at her handkerchief on the ground. It was the last thing 
her ‘hand had closed upon. It was a piece of her lying 
amid this scene of unspeakable horror. It was like some 
ghastly item of evidence in a murder story. He could not 
touch it. He could not look at it. He covered it with a 
towel. 

In a while he washed his hands and face, put on his coat 
and walked into the bedroom. The blind was down ; 
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the place was almost dark; the atmosphere was laden 
with the smell of ether. He could see the form of his wife 
on the bed, but she was so still and seemed so thin. The 
coverlet appeared so flat, except where the points of her 
feet raised a little ridge. Her face was as white as marble. 
Although the room was very silent, he could not hear her 
breathe. On one side of the bed stood the nurse, and on 
the other side the anxsthetist. Both were motionless. They 
said nothing. Indeed, there was nothing to say. They did 
not even look up when he came in. He touched his wife’s 
hand, but it was cold and he could feel no pulse. . 

In about two hours Heron, the surgeon, arrived. The 
young doctor saw him in an adjacent bedroom, gave him 
an incoherent, spasmodic account of the operation, laid 
emphasis on unsurmountable difficulties, gabbled some- 
thing about an accident, tried to excuse himself, maintained 
that the fault was not his, but that circumstances were 
against him. 

The surgeon’s examination of the patient was very brief. 
He went into the room alone. As he came out he closed 
the door after him. The husband, numb with terror, was 
awaiting him in the lobby. The surgeon put his hand on 
the wretched man’s shoulder, shook his head and, without 
uttering a single word, made his way down the stairs. He 
nearly stumbled over a couple of shrinking, white-faced 
maids who had crept up the stairs in the hope of hearing 
something of their young mistress. 

As he passed one said : “Is she better, doctor ?”’ but 
he merely shook his head, and without a word walked 
out into the sunny street where some children were dancing 
to a barrel-organ. 

The husband told me that he could not remember 
what he did during these portentous hours after the oper- 
ation. He could not stay in the bedroom. He wandered 
about the house. He went into his consulting room and 
pulled out some half-dozen works on surgery with the idea 
of gaining some comfort or guidance ; but he never saw 
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a word on the printed page. He went into the dispensary 
and looked over the rows of bottles on the shelves to see 
if he could find anything, any drug, any elixir that would 
help. He crammed all sorts of medicines into his pocket 
and took them upstairs, but, as he entered the room, he 
forgot all about them, and when he found them in his coat 
a week later he wondered how they had got there. He 
remembered a pallid maid coming up to him and saying : 
** Lunch is ready, sir.”” He thought her mad. 

He told me that among the horrors that haunted him 
during these hours of waiting not the least were the flippant 
and callous thoughts that would force themselves into 
his mind with fiendish brutality. There was, for example, 
a scent bottle on his wife’s table—a present from her aunt. 
He found himself wondering why her aunt had given it 
to her and when, what she had paid for it, and what the 
aunt would say when she heard her niece was dead. Worse 
than that, he began composing in his mind an obituary 
notice for the newspapers. How should he word it ? Should 
he say “ beloved wife,”’ or “ dearly loved wife,’’ and should 
he add all his medical qualifications? It was terrible. 
Terrible, too, was his constant longing to tell his wife of the 
trouble he was in and to be comforted by her. 

Shortly after the surgeon left, the anzsthetist noticed 
some momentary gleam of consciousness in the patient. 
The husband hurried in. The end had come. His wife’s 
face was turned towards the window. The nurse lifted the 
blind a little so that the light fell full upon her. She opened 
her eyes and at once recognised her husband. She tried 
to move her hand towards him, but it fell listless on the 
sheet. A smile—radiant, grateful, adoring—illumined her 
face, and as he bent over her he heard her whisper : 
“Wonderful boy.”’ 


H. Russell Wakefield 
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JSrom Imacine A Man w a Box 
Philip Allan, 1931 
also published in Guost Stories 
Jonathan Cape, 1932 
* What a charming little house !”’ said Brinton, as he 
was walking in from a round of golf at Ellesborough with 
Lander. 

** Yes, from the outside,”’ replied Lander. 

** What’s the matter with the inside—Eozoic plumbing ? ”’ 

** No ; the ‘ usual offices ’ are neat, if not gaudy. Spengler 
would probably describe them as ‘ contemporary with the 
death of Lincoln,’ but it’s not that—it’s haunted.”’ 

“Is it, by Jove ! ’’ said Brinton, gazing up at it. “‘ Fancy 
such a dear little Queen Anne piece having such a nasty 
reputation. I see it’s unoccupied.”’ 

** It usually is,” replied Lander. 

** Tell me about it.”’ 

*‘ During dinner I will. But you seem to find something of 
interest about those windows on the second floor.’’ Brinton 
gazed up for a moment or two longer, and then started to 
walk back in silence beside his host. 

In a few minutes they reached Lander’s cottage—it was 
rather more pretentious than that—an engaging two- 
storeyed structure added to and modernised from time to 
time, formerly known as “ The Old Vicarage,’’ and re- 
christened ‘“‘ Laymer’s.’’ Black and white and creeper-lined, 
with a trim little garden of rose-trees and mellow turf, two 
fine limes, and a great yew, impenetrable and secret. This 
little garden melted into an arable expanse, and there was a 
lovely view over to some high Chiltern spurs. The whole 
place just suited Lander, who was—or it might be more 
accurate to say, wanted to be—a novelist : a commonplace 
and ill-advised ambition, but he had money of his own and 
could afford to wait. 

James Brinton, his guest for a week and a very old friend, 
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occupied himself with a picture gallery in Mayfair. A very 
small gallery—one rather small room, to be exact—but he 
had admirable taste and made it pay. 

Two hours later they sat down to dinner. ‘* Now then,’? 
said Brinton, as Mrs. Dunkley brought in the soup, “‘ tell me 
about that house.”’ 

““ Well,”’ replied Lander, “I have had, as you know, 
much more experience of such places than most people, and 
I consider Pailton the worst or the best specimen I have 
heard or read of or experienced. For one thing, it is a 
* killer.’ The majority of haunted houses are harmless, the 
peculiar energy they have absorbed and radiate forth is not 
hostile to life. But in others the radiation is malignant and 
fatal. Pailton has been rented five times in the last twelve 
years ; in each case the tenancy has been marked by a 
violent death within its walls. For my part, I have no two 
opinions concerning the morality of letting it at all. It should 
be razed to the ground.” 

** How long do its occupants stick it out as a rule ? ”’ 

“* Six weeks is the record, and that was made by some 
people called Pendexter. That was three years ago. I knew 
Pendexter pére, and he was a courageous and determined 
person. His daughter was hurled down the stairs one night 
and killed, and I shall never forget the mingled fury and 
grief with which he told me about it. Previous to that he had 
detected eighteen different examples.of psychic action— 
appearances and sounds—several definitely malignant. 
The family had not enjoyed one single day of freedom from 
abnormal phenomena.”’ 

‘* How long since it was last occupied ? ” asked Brinton. 

‘“‘ It has been empty for a year, and I am inclined to think 
it will remain so. Anyone who comes down to look at it is 
given a pretty straight tip by one or other of us to kee 
away.” : 

** Does it affect you violently ? ”’ 

‘“‘ T have never set foot in it.” 

‘“* What ? You, of all people ! ”’ 

Iw 
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** My dear Jim, just for that very reason. When I first 
discovered I was psychic I felt flattered and anxious to ex- 
perience all I could. I soon changed my mind. I found 
I experienced quite enough without any need for making 
opportunities. I do to this day. Several times I have had a 
visitor in the study here after dinner, an uninvited guest. 
And it has always been so. I have many times heard 4nd 
seen things which could not be explained in places with 
perfectly clean bills of psychic health. And one never gets 
quite used to it. Terror may pass, but some distress of mind 
is invariable. Any person gifted or afflicted like myself will 
tell you the same. It seems to me sometimes as if I actually 
assist in evoking and materialising these appearances, that 
I help to establish a connection between them and the place 
I inhabit, that I am a most unpleasant kind of lightning 
conductor.” 

‘“* Is there any possible explanation for that ? ”’ 

‘* Well, I have formed one, but it would take rather a long 
time to explain, and may be quite fallacious. Anyhow, there 
has never been any need for me to visit such places as 
Pailton, and I keep away from them if I can.”’ 

** Would you very much object to going in for a minute or 
two ? 99 

6é Why ? 99 

‘Well, I have been bothered all my life about this 
business of ghosts. I have never seen one ; in asense I ‘don’t 
believe in them,’ yet I am convinced you have known 
many. It is a maddening dualism of mind. I feel if I could 
just once come in contact with something of the kind I 
should feel a sense of enormous relief.’’ 

** And you’d like me to conduct you over Pailton ? ”’ 

“* Not if it would really upset you.”’ 

** It would be at your own risk,” said Lander, smiling. 

“Tl risk it!” 

‘You mustn’t imagine that you can go into a disturbed 
spot such as this and expect to see about ten ghosts in as 
many minutes. Even in the case of such a husy hive as 
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Pailton there are many quiet periods, and some people 
simply cannot ‘see ghosts.’ The odds are very much 
against your desire being granted, though, if you are 
psychic, the atmosphere of the place would affect you at 
once.” 

66 How ? 93 

** Well, you’ve often heard of people who know by some 
obscure but infallible instinct that there’s a cat in the room. 
Just so. However, I’ll certainly give you the chance. It 
won’t seriously disturb me. I can get the keyin the morning 
from the woman who looks after it, though I need hardly 
say she doesn’t sleep there. There is no need for a caretaker. 
It was broken into once, but the burglar was found dead in 
the dining-room, and since then the crooks have given it 
a wide berth.” 

“It really is dangerous, then? ”’ 

** Beginning to feel a bit prudent ? ”’ 

** No, I shall feel safe with you.”’ 

** Very well, then. After coming back from golf we’ll pay 
it a visit. It will be dark by five, and we'll make the ex- 
cursion about six. The chances of gratifying your curiosity 
will be better after dark. I’d better tell you something else. 
I never quite know how these places are going to affect me. 
Before now, I have gone off into a kind of trance and been 
decidedly weird, my dear Jim. My sense of time and space 
becomes distorted, though for your assurance I may say,” 
he added smiling, ‘‘I am never dangerous when in this 
condition. Furthermore, you must be prepared to make 
acquaintance with a mode of existence in which the 
ordinary laws of existence which you have always known 
abdicate themselves. Bierce called his famous book of ghost 
stories, Can These Things Be ? Assuredly they can. Now I’m 
sounding pompous and pontifical, but some such warning is 
necessary. When I touch that front door to-morrow I may 
become in a sense a stranger to you ; once inside we shall 
cross a frontier into a region with its own laws of time and 
space, and where the seemingly impossible can happen. 
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. . . Do you understand what I mean and still want to 
? 33 

** Yes,’’ replied Brinton, “ to all your questions.”’ 

** Very well then,” said Lander. ‘‘ I will now get out the 
chess-men and discover a complete answer to Reti’s opening 
which you sprang on me last night ; so you shall have the 
white pieces.”’ 


November 21st was a lazy, drowsy, cloudless day, starting 
with a sharp ground frost which, thawing unresistingly as 
the sun climbed, made the tees at Ellesborough like tiny 
slides. In consequence, neither Brinton nor Lander played 
very good golf. This upset Brinton not at all, for he was 
thinking much more of that which was beginning to im- 
press him as a possible ordeal, the crossing of the threshold 
of Pailton a few hours later. As they finished their second 
round a mist, spreading like a gigantic spider’s web, was 
beginning to raise the level of the Buckinghamshire fields. 
As they walked homewards it climbed with them, keeping 
pace with them like a dog ; sometimes hurrying ahead, 
then dropping back, but always with them. 

It was exactly five o’clock as they reached Laymer’s. 
Tea was ready. “‘ Do you still want to go, Jim?” asked 
Lander abruptly. 

** Sure, Bo !’ replied Brinton lightly. 

‘“* Here’s the key,’ said Lander, smiling, “ the Open 
Sesame to the Chamber of Horrors. The electric light is 
turned off, so all the light we shall have will be produced 
by my torch. One last word of advice—if you want to get 
the best chance of a thrill, try to keep your mind quite 
empty—don’t talk as I personally conduct this tour. 
Concentrate on not concentrating.”’ 

“I understand what you mean,”’ said Brinton. 

“ Well, then, let’s get a move on,”’ said Lander. 

An idea suddenly occurred to Brinton. ‘‘ How will you 
be able to show me over it if you’ve never been inside 
it?” 
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“You needn’t worry about that,”’ replied Lander. 

The fog was thick by now, and they wavered slightly as 
they groped their way down the lane, compressed by high 
hedges, which led to Pailton. When they reached it, Brin- 
ton’s eyes turned up to observe the windows on the second 
floor. And then Lander stepped forward and placed the 
key in the lock. 


As the door swung open the fog, which seemed to have 
been crouching at his heels, leapt forward and entered 
with him and inundated the passage down which he moved. 
The moment he was inside, something advanced to meet 
him. He opened a door on the left of the passage and 
flashed his torch round it. The fog was in there, too. Jim, 
he could feel, was at his elbow. 

*“‘ This is where they found the burglar—it’s the dining- 
room.” 

His voice was not quite under control. “‘ Quite a pleasant 
room, smells a bit frowsty.’’ The little beam wandered from 
chair to desk, settling for a moment here and there. Then he 
shut the door and stepped along the passage till the little 
beam revealed a flight of stairs which he began to climb. 
He still heard Brinton’s steps coming up behind him. Up 
on the first floor he opened another door. ‘‘ This is the 
drawing-room,”’ he said. ‘‘ The Proctors’ cook was found 
dead here in 1921.” . 

Round swung the tiny beam, fastening on chairs, tables, 
desks, curtains. Heshut the doorand began to climb another 
flight of stairs. He could hear Jim’s feet pattering up behind 
him. On the second floor he opened still another door. 
‘“ This, my dear Jim, is the nasty one ; it was from here 
Amy Pendexter fell and broke her neck.” 

His voice had risen slightly, and he was speaking quickly. 
Oncé again he flashed his torch over chairs, tables, curtains, 
and ahead. 

“ Well, Jim, do you get any reaction? Do you? You 
can speak now.” As there was no answer, he turned, and 
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swung the beam of his torch on to the person just behind 
him. But it wasn’t Brinton who was standing at his 
elbow. . 


‘** What’s the matter, Willie? ’’ asked Brinton, “ can’t 
you find the keyhole? ’”’ The figure in front of him re- 
mained motionless. 

‘*Can’t you find the keyhole?’’ asked Brinton more 
urgently. 

As the figure still remained motionless, Jim Brinton lit 
a match and peered forward. . . . And then he reeled back. 

** Who, in God’s name, are you ? ”’ he cried. 


H. G. Wells 


THE STORY OF THE LATE 
MR. ELVESHAM 


jrom Tue IDLER, 1896 
Collected Edition : Dent, 1927 


I set this story down, not expecting it will be believed, 
but, if possible, to prepare a way of escape for the next 
victim. He, perhaps, may profit by my misfortune. My 
own case, I know, is hopeless, and I am now in some 
measure prepared to meet my fate. 

My name is Edward George Eden. I was born at Trent- 
ham, in Staffordshire, my father being employed in the 
gardens there. I lost my mother when I was three years old, 
and my father when I was five, my uncle, George Eden, 
then adopting me as his own son. He was a single man, self- 
educated, and well-known in Birmingham as an enter- 
prising journalist ; he educated me generously, fired my 
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ambition to succeed in the world, and at his death, which 
happened four years ago, left me his entire fortune, a matter 
of about five hundred pounds after all outgoing charges 
were paid. I was then eighteen. He advised me in his will to 
expend the money in completing my education. I had 
already chosen the profession of medicine, and through his 
posthumous generosity and my good fortune in a scholar- 
ship competition, I became a medical student at University 
College, London. At the time of the beginning of my story 
I lodged at 11a University Street in a little upper room, 
very shabbily furnished and draughty, overlooking the 
back of Shoolbred’s premises. I used this little room both 
to live in and sleep in, because I was anxious to eke out my 
means to the very last shillingsworth. 

I was taking a pair of shoes to be mended at a shop in 
the Tottenham Court Road when I first encountered the 
little old man with the yellow face, with whom my life has 
now become so inextricably entangled. He was standing on 
the kerb, and staring at the number on the door in a 
doubtful way, as I opened it. His eyes—they were dull grey 
eyes, and reddish under the rims—fell to my face, and his 
countenance immediately assumed an expression of corru- 
gated amiability. 

“You come,”’ he said, “apt to the moment. I had 
forgotten the number of your house. How do you do, 
Mr. Eden ? ”’ 

I was a little astonished at his familiar address, for I had 
never set eyes on the man before. I was a little annoyed, 
too, at his catching me with my boots under my arm. He 
noticed my lack of cordiality. 

“Wonder who the deuce I am, eh? A friend, let me 
assure you. I have seen you before, though you haven’t 
seen me. Is there anywhere where I can talk to you ? ”’ 

I hesitated. The shabbiness of my room upstairs was not a 
matter for every stranger. ‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ said I, ““ we might 
walk down the street. I’m unfortunately prevented——”’ 
My gesture explained the sentence before I had spoken it. 
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“* The very thing,’’ he said, and faced this way, and then 
that. “ The street ? Which way shall we go? ’’ I slipped my 
boots down in the passage. “ Look here!” he said 
abruptly ; “‘ this business of mine is a rigmarole. Come and 
Junch with me, Mr. Eden. I’m an old man, a very old man, 
and not good at explanations, and what with my piping 
voice and the clatter of the traffic o 

He laid a persuasive skinny hand that trembled a little 
upon my arm. 

I was not so old that an old man might not treat me to a 
lunch. Yet at the same time I was not altogether pleased 
by this abrupt invitation. “I had rather——’’ I began. 
*‘ But I had rather,’ he said, catching me up, “and a 
certain civility is surely due to my grey hairs.”’ 

And so I consented, and went with him. 

He took me to Blavitiski’s ; I had to walk slowly to 
accommodate myself to his paces ; and over such a lunch 
as I had never tasted before, he fended off my leading 
question, and I took a better note of his appearance. His 
clean-shaven face was lean and wrinkled, his shrivelled 
lips fell over a set of false teeth, and his white hair was thin 
and rather long; he seemed small to me—though, indeed, 
most people seemed small to me—and his shoulders were 
rounded and bent. And watching him, I could not help but 
observe that he too was taking note of me, running his eyes, 
with a curious touch of greed in them, over me, from my 
broad shoulders to my sun-tanned hands, and up to my 
freckled face again. “‘ And now,”’ said he, as we lit our 
cigarettes, “‘ I must tell you of the business in hand. 

“I must tell you, then, that I am an old man, a very 
old man.”’ He paused momentarily. ‘‘ And it happens that 
I have money that I must presently be leaving, and never a 
child have I to leave it to.’’ I thought of the confidence 
trick, and resolved I would be on the alert for the vestiges of 
my five hundred pounds. He proceeded to enlarge on his 
loneliness, and the trouble he had to find a proper disposi- 
tion of his money. ‘“ I have weighed this plan and that plan, 
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charities, institutions, and scholarships, and libraries, and I 
have come to this conclusion at last ’’—he fixed his eyes on 
my face—‘ that I will find some young fellow, ambitious, 
pure-minded, and poor, healthy in body and healthy in 
mind, and, in short, make him my heir, give him all that I 
have.”’ He repeated, ‘‘ Give him all that I have. So that he 
wil] suddenly be lifted out of all the trouble and struggle in 
which his sympathies have been educated, to freedom and 
influence.”’ 

I tried to seem disinterested. With a transparent hypocrisy 
I said, ““ And you want my help, my professional services 
maybe, to find that person.”’ 

He smiled, and looked at me over his cigarette, 
and I laughed at his quiet exposure of my modest 
pretence. 

** What a career such a man might have !”’ he said. “ It 
fills me with envy to think how I have accumulated that 
another man may spend—— 

** But there are conditions, of course, burdens to be 
imposed. He must, for instance, take my name. You cannot 
expect everything without some return. And J must go into 
all the circumstances of his life before I can accept him. He 
must be sound. I must know his heredity, how his parents 
and grandparents died, have the strictest inquiries made 
into his private morals.”’ 

This modified my secret congratulations a little. 

‘¢ And do I understand,”’ said I, “‘ that I 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, almost fiercely. “‘ You. You.”’ 

I answered never a word. My imagination was dancing 
wildly, my innate scepticism was useless to modify its 
transports. There was not a particle of gratitude in my 
mind—I did not know what to say nor how to say it. “ But 
why me in particular ? ’’ I said at last. 

He had chanced to hear of me from Professor Haslar, 
he said, as a typically sound and sane young man, and he 
wished, as far as possible, to leave his money where health 
and integrity were assured. 
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That was my first meeting with the little old man. He 
was mysterious about himself ; he would not give his name 
yet, he said, and after I had answered some questions of his, 
he left me at the Blavitiski portal. I noticed that he drew a 
handful of gold coins from his pocket when it came to 
paying for the lunch: His insistence upon bodily health was 
curious. In accordance with an arrangement we had made 
I applied that day for a life policy in the Loyal Insurance 
Company for a large sum, and I was exhaustively over- 
hauled by the medical advisers of that company in the 
subsequent week. Even that did not satisfy him, and he 
insisted I must be re-examined by the great Doctor 
Henderson. 

It was Friday in Whitsun week before he came to a 
decision. He called me down, quite late in the evening— 
nearly nine it was—from cramming chemical equations for 
my Preliminary Scientific examination. He was standing 
in the passage under the feeble gas-lamp, and his face was a 
grotesque interplay of shadows. He seemed more bowed 
than when I had first seen him, and his cheeks had sunk in a 
little. 

His voice shook with emotion. “ Everything is satis- 
factory, Mr. Eden,’ he said. “‘ Everything is quite, quite 
satisfactory. And this night of all nights, you must dine 
with me and celebrate your—accession.’? He was inter- 
rupted by a cough. ‘‘ You won’t have long to wait, either,”’ 
he said, wiping his handkerchief across his lips, and 
gripping my hand with his long bony claw that was 
disengaged. “‘ Certainly not very long to wait.” 

We went into the street and called a cab. I remember 
every incident of that drive vividly, the swift, easy motion, 
the vivid contrast of gas and oil and electric light, the 
crowds of people in the streets, the place in Regent Street 
to which we went, and the sumptuous dinner we were 
served with there. I was disconcerted at first by the well- 
dressed waiter’s glances at my rough clothes, bothered by 
the stones of the olives, but as the champagne warmed my 
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blood, my confidence revived. At first the old man talked 
of himself. He had already told me his name in the cab ; he 
was Egbert Elvesham, the great philosopher, whose name 
I had known since I was a lad at school. It seemed incred- 
ible to me that this man, whose intelligence had so early 
dominated mine, this great abstraction, should suddenly 
realise itself as this decrepit, familiar figure. I dare say every 
young fellow who has suddenly fallen among celebrities 
has felt something of my disappointment. He told me now 
of the future that the feeble streams of his life would 
presently leave dry for me, houses, copyrights, investments ; 
I had never suspected that philosophers were so rich. He 
watched me drink and eat with a touch of envy. ‘“‘ What a 
capacity for living you have !’’ he said ; and then with a 
sigh, a sigh of relief I could have thought it, “‘ it will not be 
long.”’ 

*‘ Ay,”’ said I, my head swimming now with cham- 
pagne ; ‘‘I have a future perhaps—of a passing agreeable 
sort, thanks to you. I shall now have the honour of your 
name. But you have a past. Such a past as is worth all my 
future.”’ 

He shook his head and smiled, as I thought, with half 
sad appreciation of my flattering admiration. ‘ That 
future,’’ he said, ‘‘ would you in truth change it?’’ The 
waiter came with liqueurs. ‘‘ You will not perhaps mind 
taking my name, taking my position, but would you 
indeed—willingly—take my years ? ”’ 

*S With your achievements,”’ said I gallantly. 

He smiled again. “ Kiimmel—both,”’ he said to the 
waiter, and turned his attention to a little paper packet 
he had taken from his pocket. “‘ This hour,”’ said he, “‘ this 
after-dinner hour is the hour of small things. Here is a 
scrap of my unpublished wisdom.’’ He opened the packet 
with his shaking yellow fingers, and showed a little pinkish 
powder on the paper. “ This,”’ said he—‘‘ well, you must 
guess what it is. But Kiimmel—put but a dash of this 
powder in it—is Himmel.” 
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His large greyish eyes watched mine with an inscrutable 
expression. 

It was a bit of a shock to me to find this great teacher 
gave his mind to the flavour of liqueurs. However, I 
feigned an interest in his weakness, for I was drunk enough 
for such small sycophancy. 

He parted the powder between the little glasses, and, 
rising suddenly, with a strange unexpected dignity, held 
out his hand towards me. I imitated his action, and the 
glasses rang. “‘ To a quick succession,’’ said he, and raised 
his glass towards his lips. 

‘* Not that,”’ I said hastily. “‘ Not that.”’ 

He paused with the liqueur at the level of his chin, and 
his eyes blazing into mine. 

* To a long life,”’ said I. 

He hesitated. “ To a long life,’’ said he, with a sudden 
bark of laughter, and with eyes fixed on one another we 
tilted the little glasses. His eyes looked straight into mine, 
and as I drained the stuff off, I felt a curiously intense 
sensation. The first touch of it set my brain in a furious 
tumult ; I seemed to feel an’actual physical stirring in my 
skull, and a seething humming filled my ears. I did not 
notice the flavour in my mouth, the aroma that filled my 
throat ; I saw only the grey intensity of his gaze that burnt 
into mine. The draught, the mental confusion, the noise 
and stirring in my head, seemed to last an interminable 
time. Curious vague impressions of half-forgotten things 
danced and vanished on the edge of my consciousness. 
At last he broke the spell. With a sudden explosive sigh he 
put down his glass. 

“Well ? ” he said. 

“It’s glorious,’ said I, though I had not tasted the 
stuff. 

My head was spinning. I sat down. My brain was chaos. 
Then my perception grew clear and minute as though I saw 
things in a concave mirror. His manner seemed to have 
changed into something nervous and hasty. He pulled out 
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his watch and grimaced at it. ‘“‘ Eleven-seven ! And to- 
night I must—Seven-twenty-five. Waterloo ! I must go at 
once.’’ He called for the bill, and struggled with his coat. 
Officious waiters came to our assistance. In another 
moment I was wishing him good-bye, over the apron of a 
cab, and still with an absurd feeling of minute distinctness, 
as though—how can I express it >—I not only saw but felt 
through an inverted opera-glass. 

“* That stuff,”’ he said. He put his hand to his forehead. 
“I ought not to have given it to you. It will make your 
head split to-morrow. Wait a minute. Here.’’ He handed me 
out a little flat thing like a seidlitz powder. ‘‘ Take that in 
water as you are going to bed. The other thing was a drug. 
Not till you’re ready to go to bed, mind. It will clear your 
head. That’s all. One more shake—Futurus ! ”’ 

I gripped his shrivelled claw. ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ he said, 
and by the droop of his eyelids I judged he too was a little 
under the influence of that brain-twisting cordial. 

He recollected something else with a start, felt in his 
breast-pocket, and produced another packet, this time a 
cylinder the size and shape of a shaving-stick. ‘* Here,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I’d almost forgotten. Don’t open this until I come 
to-morrow—but take it now.”’ 

It was so heavy that I well-nigh dropped it. ‘‘ All ri 
said I, and he grinned at me through the cab window as the 
cabman flicked his horse into wakefulness. It was a white 
packet he had given me, with red seals at either end and 
along its edge. “‘ If this isn’t money,” said I, “ it’s platinum 
or lead.”’ 

I stuck it with elaborate care into my pocket, and with a 
whirling brain walked home through the Regent Street 
loiterers and the dark back streets beyond Portland Road. 
I remember the sensations of that walk very vividly, strange 
as they were. I was still so far myself that I could notice my 
strange mental state, and wonder whether this stuff I had 
had was opium—a drug beyond my experience. It is hard 
now to describe the peculiarity of my mental strangeness— 
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mental doubling vaguely expresses it. As I was walking up 
Regent Street I found in my mind a queer persuasion that it 
was Waterloo Station, and had an odd impulse to get into 
the Polytechnic as a man might get into a train. I put a 
knuckle in my eye, and it was Regent Street. How can I 
express it ? You see a skilful actor looking quietly at you, 
he pulls a grimace, and lo !—another person. Is it too 
extravagant if I tell you that it seemed to me as if Regent 
Street had, for the moment, done that? Then, being 
persuaded it was Regent Street again, I was oddly muddled 
about some fantastic reminiscences that cropped up. 
“Thirty years ago,’ thought I, “it was here that I 
quarrelled with my brother.’’ Then I burst out laughing, to 
the astonishment and encouragement of a group of night 
prowlers. Thirty years ago I did not exist, and never in my 
life had I boasted a brother. The stuff was surely liquid 
folly, for the poignant regret for that lost brother still clung 
to me. Along Portland Road the madness took another turn. 
I began to recall vanished shops, and to compare the street 
with what it used to be. Confused, troubled thinking is 
comprehensible enough after the drink I had taken, but 
what puzzled me were these curiously vivid phantasm 
memories that had crept into my mind, and not only the 
memories that had crept in, but also the memories that had 
slipped out. I stopped opposite Stevens’s, the natural 
history dealer’s, and cudgelled my brains to think what he 
had to do with me. A ’bus went by, and sounded exactly 
like the rumbling of a train. I seemed to be dipping into 
some dark, remote pit for the recollection. “‘ Of course,”’ 
said I, at last, ‘‘ he has promised me three frogs to-morrow. 
Odd I should have forgotten.”’ 

Do they still show children dissolving views ? In those I 
remember one view would begin like a faint ghost, and 
grow and oust another. In just that way it seemed to me 
that a ghostly set of new sensations was struggling with 
those of my ordinary self. 

I went on through Euston Road to Tottenham Court 
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Road, puzzled, and a little frightened, and scarcely noticed 
the unusual way I was taking, for commonly I used to cut 
through the intervening network of back streets. I turned 
into University Street, to discover that I had forgotten my 
number. Only by a strong effort did I recall 114,'and even 
then it seemed to me that it was a thing some forgotten 
person had told me. I tried to steady my mind by recalling 
the incidents of the dinner, and for the life of me I could 
conjure up no picture of my host’s face ; I saw him only asa 
shadowy outline, as one might see oneself reflected in a 
window through which one was looking. In his place, 
however, I had a curious exterior vision of myself, sitting at a 
table, flushed, bright-eyed, and talkative. 

“I must take this other powder,”’ said I. ‘“‘ This is getting 
impossible.”’ 

I tried the wrong side of the hall for my candle and the 
matches, and had a doubt of which landing my room might 
be on. “‘ I’m drunk,” I said, “‘ that’s certain,’’ and blund- 
ered needlessly on the staircase to sustain the proposition. 

At the first glance my room seemed unfamiliar. ‘‘ What 
rot ! ’’ I said, and stared about me. I seemed to bring myself 
back by the effort, and the odd phantasmal quality passed 
into the concrete familiar. There was the old glass still, with 
my notes on the albumens stuck in the corner of the frame, 
my old everyday suit of clothes pitched about the floor. 
And yet it was not so real after all. I felt an idiotic persua- 
sion trying to creep into my mind, as it were, that I was 
in a railway carriage in a train just stopping, that I was 
peering out of the window at some unknown station, I 
gripped the bed-rail firmly to reassure myself. ‘‘ It’s clair- 
voyance, perhaps,”’ I said. “‘ I must write to the Psychical 
Research Society.” 

I put the rouleau on my dressing-table, sat on my bed, 
and began to take off my boots. It was as if the picture of 
my present sensations was painted over some other picture 
that was trying to show through. “ Curse it!’ said I; 
‘““my wits are going, or am I in two places at once? ”’ 
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Half-undressed, I tossed the powder into a glass and drank 
it off. It effervesced, and became a fluorescent amber 
colour. Before I was in bed my mind was already tranquil- 
lised. I felt the pillow at my cheek, and thereupon I must 
have fallen asleep. 


I awoke abruptly out of a dream of strange beasts, and 
found myself lying on my back. Probably every one knows 
that dismal, emotional dream from which one escapes, 
awake indeed, but strangely cowed. There was a curious 
taste in my mouth, a tired feeling in my limbs, a sense of 
cutaneous discomfort. I lay with my head motionless on my 
pillow, expecting that my feeling of strangeness and terror 
would pass away, and that I should then doze off again to 
sleep. But instead of that, my uncanny sensations increased. 
At first I could perceive nothing wrong about me. There 
was a faint light in the room, so faint that it was the very 
next thing to darkness, and the furniture stood out in it as 
vague blots of absolute darkness. I stared with my eyes just 
over the bedclothes. 

It came into my mind that someone had entered the room 
to rob me of my rouleau of money, but after lying for some 
moments, breathing regularly to simulate sleep, I realised 
this was mere fancy. Nevertheless, the uneasy assurance of 
something wrong kept fast hold of me. With an effort I 
raised my head from the pillow, and peered about me at the 
dark. What it was I could not conceive. I looked at the dim 
shapes around me, the greater and lesser darknesses that 
indicated curtains, table, fireplace, bookshelves, and so 
forth. Then I began to perceive something unfamiliar in the 
forms of the darkness. Had the bed turned round ? Yonder 
should be the bookshelves, and something shrouded and 
pallid rose there, something that would not answer to the 
bookshelves, however I looked at it. It was far too big to be 
my shirt thrown on a chair. 

Overcoming a childish terror, I threw back the bed- 
clothes and thrust my leg out of bed. Instead of coming out 
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of my truckle-bed upon the floor, I found my foot scarcely 
reached the edge of the mattress. I made another step, as it 
were, and sat up on the edge of the bed. By the side of my 
bed should be the candle, and the matches upon the broken 
chair. I put out my hand and touched—nothing. I waved 
my hand in the darkness, and it came against some heavy 
hanging, soft and thick in texture, which gave a rustling 
noise at my touch. I grasped this and pulled it ; it appeared 
to be a curtain suspended over the head ofmy bed. 

I was now thoroughly awake, and beginning to realise 
that I was in a strange room. I was puzzled. I tried to recall 
the overnight circumstances, and I found them now, 
curiously enough, vivid in my memory: the supper, my 
reception of the little packages, my wonder whether I was 
intoxicated, my slow undressing, the coolness to my flushed 
face of my pillow. I felt a sudden distrust. Was that last 
night, or the night before? At any rate, this room was 
strange to me, and I could not imagine how I had got into it. 
The dim, pallid outline was growing paler, and I perceived 
it was a window, with the dark shape of an oval toilet-glass 
against the weak intimation of the dawn that filtered 
through the blind. I stood up, and was surprised by a 
curious feeling of weakness and unsteadiness. With tremb- 
ling hands outstretched, I walked slowly towards the 
window, getting, nevertheless, a bruise on the knee from a 
chair by the way. I fumbled round the glass, which was 
large, with handsome brass sconces, to find the blind-cord. 
I could not find any. By chance I took hold of the tassel, 
and with the click of a spring the blind ran up. 

I found myself looking out upon a scene that was alto- 
gether strange to me. The night was overcast, and through 
the flocculent grey of the heaped clouds there filtered a 
faint half-light of dawn. Just at the edge of the sky the 
cloud-canopy had a blood-red rim. Below, everything was 
dark and indistinct, dim hills in the distance, a vague mass 
of buildings running up into pinnacles, trees like spilt ink, 
and below the window a tracery of black bushes and pale 
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grey paths. It was so unfamiliar that for the moment I 
thought myself still dreaming. I felt the toilet-table ; it 
appeared to be made of some polished wood, and was 
rather elaborately furnished—there were little cut-glass 
bottles and a brush upon it. There was also a queer little 
object, horse-shoe shape it felt, with smooth, hard projec- 
tions, lying in a saucer. I could find no matches nor candle- 
stick. 

I turned my eyes to the room again. Now the blind was 
up, faint spectres of its furnishing came out of the darkness. 
There was a huge curtained bed, and the fireplace at its 
foot had a large white mantel with something of the 
shimmer of marble. 

I leant against the toilet-table, shut my eyes and opened 
them again, and tried to think. The whole thing was far 
too real for dreaming. I was inclined to imagine there was 
still some hiatus in my memory, as a consequence of my 
draught of that strange liqueur ; that ] had come into my 
inheritance perhaps, and suddenly lost my recollection of 
everything since my good fortune had been announced. 
Perhaps, if I waited a little, things would be clearer to me 
again. Yet my dinner with old Elvesham was now singularly 
vivid and recent. The champagne, the observant waiters, 
the powder, and the liqueurs—I could have staked my 
soul it all happened a few hours ago. 

And then occurred a thing so trivial and yet so terrible 
to me that I shiver now to think of that moment. I spoke 
aloud. I said, ‘‘ How the devil did I get here?’’... And 
the voice was not my own. 

It was not my own, it was thin, the articulation was 
slurred, the resonance of my facial bones was different. 
Then, to reassure myself, I ran one hand over the other, 
and felt loose folds of skin, the bony laxity of age. ‘‘ Surely,”’ 
I said, in that horrible voice that had somehow established 
itself in my throat, “‘ surely this thing is a dream !’’ Almost 
as quickly as if I did it involuntarily, I thrust my fingers 
into my mouth, My teeth had gone. My finger-tips ran on 
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the flaccid surface of an even row of shrivelled gums. I was 
sick with dismay and disgust. 

I felt then a passionate desire to see myself, to realise at 
once in its full horror the ghastly change that had come 
upon me. [I tottered to the mantel, and felt along it for 
matches. As I did so, a barking cough sprang up in my 
throat, and I clutched the thick flannel nightdress I found 
about me. There were no matches there, and I suddenly 
realised that my extremities were cold. Sniffing and 
coughing, whimpering a little, perhaps, I fumbled back to 
bed. “‘ It is surely a dream,”’ I whispered to myself as I 
clambered back, “ surely a dream.”’ It was a senile repeti- 
tion. I pulled the bedclothes over my shoulders, over my 
ears, I thrust my withered hand under the pillow, and 
determined to compose myself to sleep. Of course it was a 
dream. In the morning the dream would be over, and I 
should wake up strong and vigorous again to my youth and 
studies. I shut my eyes, breathed regularly, and, finding 
myself wakeful, began to count slowly through the powers 
of three. 

But the thing I desired would not come. I could not get 
to sleep. And the persuasion of the inexorable reality of the 
change that had happened to me grew steadily. Presently I 
found myself with my eyes wide open, the powers of three 
forgotten, and my skinny fingers upon my shrivelled gums. 
I was, indeed, suddenly and abruptly, an old man. I had 
in some unaccountable manner fallen through my life and 
come to old age, in some way I had been cheated of all the 
best of my life, of love, of struggle, of strength, and hope. 
I grovelled into the pillow and tried to persuade myself that 
such hallucination was possible. Imperceptibly, steadily, 
the dawn grew clearer. 

At last, despairing of further sleep, I sat up in bed and 
looked about me. A chill twilight rendered the whole 
chamber visible. It was spacious and well-furnished, better 
furnished than any room I had ever slept in before. A 
candle and matches became dimly visible upon a little 
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pedestal in a recess. I] threw back the bedclothes, and, 
shivering with the rawness of the early morning, albeit it 
was summer-time, I got out and lit the candle. Then, 
trembling horribly, so that the extinguisher rattled on its 
spike—I tottered to the glass and saw—Elwvesham’s face / It 
was none the less horrible because I had already dimly 
feared as much. He had already seemed physically weak 
and pitiful to me, but seen now, dressed only in a course 
flannel nightdress, that fell apart and showed the stringy 
neck, seen now as my own body, I cannot describe its 
desolate decrepitude. The hollow cheeks, the straggling 
tail of dirty grey hair, the rheumy bleared eyes, the quiver- 
ing, shrivelled lips, the lower displaying a gleam of the pink 
interior lining, and those horrible dark gums showing. 
You who are mind and body together, at your natural 
years, cannot imagine what this fiendish imprisonment 
meant to me. To be young and full of the desire and 
energy of youth, and to be caught, and presently to be 
crushed in this tottering ruin of a body.... 

But I wander from the course of my story. For some time 
I must have been stunned at this change that had come 
upon me. It was daylight when I did so far gather myself 
together as to think. In some inexplicable way I had been 
changed, though how, short of magic, the thing had been 
done, I could not say. And as I thought, the diabolical 
ingenuity of Elvesham came home to me. It seemed plain 
to me that as I found myself in his, so he must be in posses- 
sion of my body, of my strength, that is, and my future. But 
how to prove it ? Then, as I thought, the thing became so 
incredible, even to me, that my mind reeled, and I had to 
pinch myself, to feel my toothless gums, to see myself in the 
glass, and touch the things about me, before I could steady 
myself to face the facts again. Was all life hallucination ? 
Was I indeed Elvesham, and he me ? Had I been dreaming 
of Eden over-night? Was there any Eden? But if I was 
Elvesham, I should remember where I was on the previous 
morning, the name of the town in which I lived, what 
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happened before the dream began. I struggled with my 
thoughts. I recalled the queer doubleness of my memories 
overnight, But now my mind was clear. Not the ghost of any 
memories but those proper to Eden could I raise. 

“This way lies insanity !’’ I cried in my piping voice. 
I staggered to my feet, dragged my feeble, heavy limbs to 
the washhand-stand, and plunged my grey head into a 
basin of cold water. Then, towelling myself, I tried again. 
It was no good. I felt beyond all question that I was indeed 
Eden, not Elvesham. But Eden in Elvesham’s body ! 

Had I been a man of any other age, I might have given 
myself up to my fate as one enchanted. But in these sceptical 
days miracles do not pass current. Here was some trick of 
psychology. What a drug and a steady stare could do, a 
drug and a steady stare, or some similar treatment, could 
surely undo. Men have lost their memories before. But to 
exchange memories as one does umbrellas! I laughed. 
Alas ! not a healthy laugh, but a wheezing, senile titter. I 
could have fancied old Elvesham laughing at my plight, and 
a gust of petulant anger, unusual to me, swept across my 
feelings. I began dressing eagerly in the clothes I found 
lying about on the floor, and only realised when I was 
dressed that it was an evening suit I had assumed. I opened 
the-wardrobe and found some more ordinary clothes, a 
pair of plaid trousers, and an old-fashioned dressing-gown. 
I put a venerable smoking-cap on my venerable head, and, 
coughing a little from my exertions, tottered out upon the 
landing. | 

It was then, perhaps, a quarter to six, and the blinds 
were closely drawn and the house quite silent. The landing 
was a spacious one, a broad, richly-carpeted staircase went 
down into the darkness of the hall below, and before me a 
door ajar showed me a writing-desk, a revolving bookcase, 
the back of a study chair, and a fine array of bound books, 
shelf upon shelf. 

* My study,’ I mumbled, and walked across the landing. 
Then at the sound of my voice a thought struck me, and I 
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went back to the bedroom and put in the set of false teeth. 
They slipped in with the ease of old habit. ‘‘ That’s better,’’ 
said I, gnashing them, and so returned to the study. 

The drawers of the writing-desk were locked. Its revolving 
top was also locked. I could see no indications of the keys 
and there were none in the pockets of my trousers. I shuffled 
back at once to the bedroom, and went through the dress- 
suit, and afterwards the pockets of all the garments I could 
find. I was very eager, and one might have imagined that 
burglars had been at work, to see my room when I had 
done. Not only were there no keys to be found, but not a 
coin, nor a scrap of paper—save only the receipted bill of 
the over-night dinner. 

A curious weariness asserted itself. I sat down and stared 
at the garments flung here and there, their pockets turned 
inside out. My first frenzy had already flickered out. 
Every moment I was beginning to realise the immense 
intelligence of the plans of my enemy, to see more and more 
clearly the hopelessness of my position. With an effort I 
rose and hurried hobbling into the study again. On the 
staircase was a housemaid pulling up the blinds. She 
stared, I think, at the expression of my face. I shut the door 
of the study behind me, and, seizing a poker, began an 
attack upon the desk. That is how they found me. The 
cover of the desk was split, the lock smashed, the letters 
torn out of the pigeon-holes and tossed about the room. In 
my senile rage I had flung about the pens and other such 
light stationery, and overturned the ink. Moreover, a large 
vase upon the mantel had got broken—I do not know how. 
I could find no cheque-book, no money, no indications of 
the slightest use for the recovery of my body. I was battering 
madly at the drawers, when the butler, backed -by two 
women-servants, intruded upon me. 

That simply is the story of my change. No one will believe 
my frantic assertions. I am treated as one demented, and 
even at this moment I am under restraint. But I am sane, 
absolutely sane, and to prove it I have sat down to write 
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this story minutely as the things happened to me. I appeal 
to the reader, whether there is any trace of insanity in the 
style or method of the story he has been reading. I am a 
young man locked away in an old man’s body. But the 
clear fact is incredible to every one. Naturally I appear 
demented to those who will not believe this, naturally I do 
not know the names of my secretaries, of the doctors who 
come to see me, of my servants and neighbours, of this town 
(wherever it is) where I find myself. Naturally I lose myself 
in my own house, and suffer inconveniences of every sort. 
Naturally I ask the oddest questions. Naturally I weep and 
cry out, and have paroxysms of despair. I have no money 
and no cheque-book. The bank will not recognise my signa- 
ture, for I suppose that, allowing for the feeble muscles I 
now have, my handwriting is still Eden’s. These people 
about me will not let me go to the bank personally. It 
seems, indeed, that there is no bank in this town, and that 
I have an account in some part of London. It seems that 
Elvesham kept the name of his solicitor secret from all his 
household. I can ascertain nothing. Elvesham was, of 
course, a profound student of mental science, and all my 
declarations of the facts of the case merely confirm the 
theory that my insanity is the outcome of overmuch 
brooding upon psychology. Dreams of the personal identity 
indeed ! Two days ago I was a healthy youngster, with all 
life before me ; now I am a furious old man, unkempt, and 
desperate, and miserable, prowling about a great, luxurious, 
strange house, watched, feared, and avoided as a lunatic by 
every one about me. And in London is Elvesham beginning 
life again in a vigorous body, and with all the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of threescore and ten. He has 
stolen my life. | 

What has happened I do not clearly know. In the study 
are volumes of manuscript notes referring chiefly to the 
psychology of memory, and parts of what may be either 
calculations or ciphers in symbols absolutely strange to me. 
In some passages there are indications that he was also 
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occupied with the philosophy of mathematics. I take it he 
has transferred the whole of his memories, the accumula- 
tion that makes up his personality, from this old withered 
brain of his to mine, and, similarly, that he has transferred 
mine to his discarded tenement. Practically, that is, he has 
changed bodies. But how such a change may be possible is 
without the range of my philosophy. I have been a materi- 
alist for all my thinking life, but here, suddenly, is a clear 
case of man’s detachability from matter. 

One desperate experiment I am about to try. I sit writing 
here before putting the matter to issue. This morning, wi 
the help of a table-knife that I had secreted at breakfast, I 
succeeded in breaking open a fairly obvious secret drawer 
in this wrecked writing-desk. I discovered nothing save a 
little green glass phial containing a white powder. Round 
the neck of the phial was a label, and thereon was written 
this one word, “ Release.’’ This may be—is most probably— 
poison. I can understand Elvesham placing poison in my 
way, and I should be sure that it was his intention so to get 
rid of the only living witness against him, were it not for 
this careful concealment. The man has practically solved 
the problem of immortality. Save for the spite of chance, he 
will live in my body until it has aged, and then, again, 
throwing aside, he will assume some other victim’s youth 
and strength. When one remembers his heartlessness, it is 
terrible to think of the ever-growing experience that... 
How long has he been leaping from body to body?... 
But I tre of writing. The powder appears to be soluble in 
water. The taste is not unpleasant. 


‘There the narrative found upon Mr. Elvesham’s desk 
ends. His dead body lay between the desk and the chair. 
The latter had been pushed back, probably by his last 
convulsions. The story was written in pencil, and‘in a crazy 
hand, quite unlike his usual minute characters. There 
remain only two curious facts to record. Indisputably there 
was some connection between Eden and Elvesham, since 
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the whole of Elvesham’s property was bequeathed to the 
young man. But he never inherited. When Elvesham 
committed suicide, Eden was, strangely enough, already 
dead. Twenty-four hours before, he had been knocked 
down by a cab and killed instantly, at the crowded crossing 
at the intersection of Gower Street and Euston Road. So 
that the only human being who could have thrown light 
upon this fantastic narrative is beyond the reach of ques- 
tions. Without further comment, I leave this extraordinary 
matter to the reader’s individual judgment. 


Ben Ames Williams 
WITCH-TROT POND 


from Tue Strory-TELLER, 1931 


Ir you ascend Bright Brook and traverse the half-mile 
length of Gilpin’s Carry, you will come to the mucky shores 
of Witch-Trot Pond. The pond lies on high land, and from 
its bosom you may look around a wide horizon, over the 
lesser crests of the second growth towards distant peaks, blue 
against the remote and cloud-strewn sky. Yet the pond 
itself is not beautiful. Its shores are muck and marsh, and 
but for the log dam across the outlet, there would be here 
no pond at all, but only swamp and bog. Men built that 
dam long ago, in the days when first-growth spruce and 
pine were plentiful hereabouts, and in the spring they 
sluiced the great logs over the dam, to begin their long way 
downstream. 

In those times, when the ice broke up, the surface of the 
pond would be, for a while, carpeted with logs, and if the 
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season chanced to be dry, so that they could not all be got 
away, some bedded on the shore, and some became water- 
logged and sank. The water in the pond itself was foul with 
the rot of them and the odour of decaying swamp vegetation 
on the mucky bottom. Fox fire played along the shores, and 
sometimes the half-submerged end of a water-soaked log, 
projecting a little above the surface, would gleam in the 
night like a crocodile’s red eye. 

These phosphorescent fires had a way of glowing and 
fading so that they seemed to move. Some superstitious 
lumberman long ago said they were witch lanterns ; that 
witches crossed the stagnant waters of the pond, leaping 
from one log to another on their way. So this noisome place 
became Witch-Trot Pond ; so its name remains. 

A mile or more across, six or eight feet deep, with shores 
of muck and a bottom of soft ooze where the corpses of 
great logs embed themselves, the pond lies brazenly gleam- 
ing in the sun ; and bubbles of gas from the decaying stuff 
on the bottom break its surface here and there unpleasantly. 

Gilpin’s Carry was named after a man named Luke 
Gilpin, of whom tradition says that he was seven feet tall, 
that he could walk off with two hogsheads of pork on a 
shoulder yoke, and that he died with his boots on, Will 
Gilpin, the only man hereabouts to bear the ancient name, 
has a farm at the mouth of Bright Brook, six miles below the 
Carry. Will has this sumilarity to his more famous forbear— 
he is better than six and a half feet tall. But where Luke was 
a man broad and ponderous and strong, Will is thin as a 
string ; and where the old Luke was, by report, a choleric 
man, Will is of a famous and almost contemptible good 
nature. This farm of his is no more than a few cleared 
acres notched into the wilderness ; his cabin is small and 
cramped ; he works in summer as a guide for fishermen and 
toils all the winter in the lumber camps, and goes downriver 
with the spring drive. His estate is by no means one to be 
envied, yet Will thinks of himself as a consistently lucky 
man. 
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** It ain’t that I’ve got so much, or like to have,’’ he will 
admit, if you corner him. “ But I might have had a lot less, 
and I’ve been in many’s the tight place and come safe 
through. I tell you, I’ve been lucky to be where I be.” 

And if you press him he will give you instances. These 
instances multiply. For example, he married Fanny Avedon, 
and that in itself was a piece of luck beyond explaining, 
since many men would have married Fanny if she chose. 
Three years in a convent in Montreal ; then home to help 
her mother run a boarding house in Fort Kent. Her mother 
died, and Fanny prospered alone. The crews of lumbermen 
came and went, and any man of them all would have borne 
her triumphantly away. But she waited till Will Gilpin, that 
lean and simple man, came one spring to admire the pies 
she cooked, so that she married him. 

He bought a canoe and they went upriver together, and 
they were two weeks on the way, travelling at leisure, 
camping for a day or two in every likely spot, fishing a little, 
very happy in their chosen fashions. They came at last to 
Witch-Trot Pond ; and since it was late, and Will was sud- 
denly in haste to be home, they crossed the pond at first 
dark, and saw the witch lanterns gleam along the shore, and 
so traversed the Carry and slipped down Bright Brook to 
Will’s farm upon the lake below. 

And Will was content there, and Fanny too. She was all 
one piece of loveliness, not only in his eyes, but in the eyes 
of other men ; and he recognised this fact, and the wonder 
of his own success. “It’s my luck, that’s all,” he said. 
** Things work out for me.”’ 

Fanny told him that this was because he was simple and 
gentle and wise ; for Fanny adored him with an utter 
singleness. It was true that her years of catering to many 
men had taught her an instinctive, superficial coquetry ; 
yet coquetry in her was only superficial. 

It was this fact which Pentridge presently failed to 
understand. 

Pentridge was an Ottawa man, a bachelor, with a bold 
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ruthlessness about him, and he had come in other years to 
fish hereabouts, with Will Gilpin as his guide. He wished 
this year to come again, but Will was reluctant. He re- 
membered Pentridge’s appreciative eye where a woman 
was concerned, and he remembered tales Pentridge had 
thought fit to tell. So Will wrote that he meant to farm this 
year and would do no guiding. 

But Pentridge replied, overruling every protest, that he 
would arrive at the dam at the foot of the big lake at dark 
on Tuesday night ; and Will got the letter at noon that same 
Tuesday, too late to demur. There was nothing for it but to 
paddle down and meet this insistent fisherman and bring 
him home. 

He greeted Pentridge at the canoe-landing at late dusk. 
Pentridge was small, compact, with something exquisite 
about him; his moustache was clipped and neat, his 
cheeks were bright, his eye was blue. Gilpin loaded the 
dunnage into the canoe and they set out on the long 
paddle to the cabin. They had four miles to go, and 
Pentridge turned up his collar against the cool night air 
and watched the stars. With each stroke of the guide’s sure 
paddle the canoe heeled a little to one side, then surged 
ahead upon an even keel again. Pentridge could hear the 
water hiss and chuckle under the bow. 

“What got into you, Will,” he asked at last over his 
shoulder, “‘ that you didn’t want to take me in this year ? 
I never heard you turn down business before.”’ 

The guide said slowly : ‘‘ Well, I don’t aim to do much 
guiding now. I got married since last summer, Mr. 
Pentridge.”’ 

Pentridge uttered an amused ejaculation. “‘ Married, eh ? 
You long-legged piece of wheat straw, I thought you had 
better sense.”’ 

‘ She’s a mighty handsome woman,” Gilpin said apolo- 
getically. 

Pentridge chuckled ; and he imagined a compact, brown- 
cheeked dame with a scolding tongue and bright, black 
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eyes. “* Handsome, eh ? ” he echoed. “‘ How’d you persuade 
a good-looking woman to marry you?” 

** Luck, I guess,”’ Will confessed ; and Pentridge grinned 
in the darkness and he asked : 

** How’s fishing ? ” 

**'Water’s been low,” Will reported. ‘‘ Trout in Bright 
Brook don’t want to take hold at all, but I got a mess in 
fisop last week. And I hear Five Finger’s good this year. 
I ain’t been over there. They’re still working logs out of 
Witch-Trot, and the river’s full of lumber below the dam.” 

** We can get down to Five Finger, can’t we ? ” Pentridge 
asked ; and Gilpin said : 

** Maybe two or three days from now we can.” 

So Pentridge became silent again, and there was only the 
slight sound of the dipping paddle, the drip from it as Will 
retrieved his stroke. By and by the shore which they ap- 
proached began to assume shape and definition, and sud- 
denly a light was there, yellow in the purple night ; and 
Pentridge asked : 

“© 'What’s that light ? ” 

*“ That’s in my house,”’ Will said proudly. “ She likes to 
put a lamp in the window when I’m out this way.” 

And Pentridge grinned again at the absurd devotion in 
the lean man’s tones. 

But when they climbed the path to the cabin door, the 
woman who came to welcome them was not as he had 
pictured her. She was slender, and the silhouette of her was 
slim and fine ; and when Pentridge drew nearer he saw 
that she was young, and darkly beautiful. He checked, and 
Gilpin came up beside him ; and Pentridge said robustly : 

‘** Why, old man, you didn’t tell me she was like that ! If 
we never do get to Five Finger, it will be too soon for me !”” 

And he saw Will Gilpin’s wife smile with pleasure at his 
flattering word as she bade them in. 


Bright Brook yielded no good fishing, nor did sop, but 
Pentridge did not complain. Fanny Gilpin cooked the 
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simplest victuals to perfection ; and since Pentridge did not 
insist upon fishing, Will was busy all day about the farm, so 
Pentridge was much alone with her. 

There was a soft slurring in her speech, an elision of 
unnecessary syllables, which he found caressing and de- 
lightful. And—Pentridge thought himself expert in such 
matters—there was in her an instinct for admiration. So he 
was content to stay indolently here. The days were warm 
and fine. He swam one day in the deep water off the land- 
ing ; and when she came to watch him he persuaded her to 
improvise a bathing-costume. Will appeared, and found 
them both in the water ; and Pentridge challenged him to 
join them. But Gilpin, like so many woodsmen and sailors, 
had never learned to swim ; and he confessed as much. 

“You ought to learn,’? Pentridge assured him as he 
stepped ashore. ‘‘ You'll fall off a log some day, or tip out 
of a canoe.” 

** Oh, I don’t aim to tip out of a canoe,”’ Will told him 
confidently. 

Fanny was emerging from the water. Will turned his eyes 
away, but Pentridge looked at her with frank appreciation 
till he realised that Will was watching him ; and he thought 
suddenly that while Gilpin might be as simple as he seemed, 
there was potential danger in him, too. | 

Yet he remembered that picture of Fanny, slim and grace- 
ful in her clinging garment, and how she stooped to pluck 
loose the revealing folds. He remembered, and he was an 
audacious man. That evening after supper, while she 
washed the dishes, Will tipped his chair back against the wall 
and fell asleep, snoring noisily ; and when Will was surely 
asleep, Pentridge came near the woman’s side. He spoke 
to her softly, laughingly. 

Fanny was uneasy ; yet this man was her husband’s 
guest, who must not be offended. Nevertheless, something 
flickered in her eyes as he whispered near her ear, and once 
or twice she looked over her shoulder to where Will slept so 
peacefully. 
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Till Pentridge protested mockingly : “‘ Don’t keep watch- 
ing him. Can’t you see any man but Will?” 

She tossed her head. “‘ I don’ want to see any other man 
when my Will is aroun’,” she retorted ; and Pentridge stirred 
softly, and his lips were dry. 

“* Suppose he weren’t around ?” he challenged. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose he weren’t here, eh ? ”” 

Fanny would not willingly affront this small man who 
was their guest. She cast a sidelong glance at him, laughed 
uneasily, shook her head. ‘‘ But he is here,’’ she said. 

And Pentridge caught her in his arms. “‘ Forget him,”’ he 
whispered. ‘* He’s asleep.” 

She pushed him away with an astonishing ferocity ; she 
fought herself free and ordered her hair, and he saw her 
bosom rise with her deep and angry breathing. He chuckled 
in a hot appreciation. 

But then he realised that Will was no longer snoring in 
his chair. The tall guide had not moved, yet he was not 
snoring now. And Pentridge lighted a cigarette, and 
moved very casually away from the woman’s side. 

Then Fanny clattered the dishes in the sink, and Will 
seemed to wake with a start. He yawned and stretched his 
arms, and looked at Fanny and then at Pentridge with a 
thoughtful eye. And after a long moment he said mildly : 

‘“* Well, Mr. Pentridge, I guess we can get down to Five 
Finger Brook to-morrow. They say the river’s clear and the 
trout are rising there.” 

Pentridge frowned reluctantly. He protested : “‘ Oh, I 
don’t know as I’m so keen for fishing, Will. I'll loaf around 
here for a few days more, and go home.”’ 

‘“‘Can’t let you go without giving you some fishing,”’ 
Gilpin insisted. ‘‘ We can get across Witch-Trot by noon, 
and make it to Five Finger by dark if the logs ain’t too 
bad.” 

‘“ Pshaw !”? Pentridge argued. ‘“‘I’d have to eat your 
cooking, Will. Fanny’s suits me better. I like fishing, but 
I’m no bigot about it. I like to be comfortable, too.” 
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** Well,” said Gilpin slowly, ‘“‘ maybe if you stay around 
here you won’t like it so good.”” His eyes met those of the 
other man. “‘ I guess we’ll go,” he said simply. 

Pentridge stared at him, and his hair prickled at the 
back of his neck like the hair of an angry dog. He had, 
absurdly, a sudden panic in him, as though he felt the first 
faint pressure of a slowly-closing vice. He started to speak, 
hesitated, said at last in a defensive derision: “Ill go 
fishing and like it, eh ? Is that the idea ? ”’ 

** Well,’’ Will reminded him, ‘‘ you come up here to fish, 
didn’t you ? And you was bound you’d come !”’ 

Pentridge looked at the simple man with a rigid malevo- 
lence, but at last he surrendered. 

** All right,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Have it your own way.”’ 

** Sure,’’ Will assented. ‘‘ And maybe before we come 
back you’ll be glad you went along.”’ 


It was not yet full daylight next morning when they 
started up Bright Brook. Will had cooked breakfast, Fanny 
not appearing, and when they were on their way, Pentridge 
said over his shoulder from his seat in the bow : 

** Fanny didn’t get up this morning.’”’ Will made no reply, 
and the other maliciously suggested : ‘‘ I shouldn’t think 
you’d dare leave her alone, Will. She’s pretty, and she likes 
company. Someone might come along.” 

The canoe leaped ahead under the strong thrust of Will’s 
spruce pole, but when the guide spoke, it was in an easy 
tone. 

** I don’t worry about that,”’ he said. *‘ I’m pretty lucky. 
Things go good for me.” 

Pentridge’s back was turned to the other man, so Will 
could not see his cheek white with rage. “‘ You’ll trust your 
luck too often some day,’’ Pentridge predicted ; and Will 
contentedly assented : 

** Why, maybe so ! ”’ 

And Pentridge was furiously silent again. 

But as the hours passed, a slow uneasiness began to ride 
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this man. He felt again that pricking fear at the back of his 
neck ; he thought the other’s eyes must be resting there. 

Pentridge was possessed of some imagination, and he 
discovered unpleasant possibilities, and even fearful ones, in 
the days that lay ahead. Gilpin must have wakened last 
night in time to see him catch Fanny in his arms, and he 
began to think the woodsman might be more dangerous 
than he appeared. His own position, here in the bow, with 
his back turned towards the other man, was peculiarly vul- 
nerable. Will carried, he knew, a light pistol ; with it he 
sometimes knocked down a partridge for the pot. That, 
when you came to think of it, was against the law, and 
Pentridge decided that Gilpin had not much respect for 
law. Men who dwelt far from the regular tribunals were apt 
to follow and to enforce a rule all their own. The thought 
seemed to Pentridge a disturbing one. 

They came abruptly to the head of Bright Brook and 
landed there. That is to say, Will thrust the nose of the 
canoe ashore and waited for Pentridge to step out. But the 
man in the bow—there was a sudden sweat upon his fore- 
head—said harshly : 

“See here, Will ; I’m in no mood for fishing. I think 
we'd better turn back. It’s really time I was getting back to 
business anyway.”’ 

Gilpin laughed cheerfully. ‘‘ Sho, Mr. Pentridge,’’ he 
protested, ‘‘ yo’re off your feed, that’s all. Go on, pile out. 
I aim to take you clear to the head of Five Finger this year. 
There’s a spring hole way up there——”’ 

And Pentridge, after a reluctant moment, did obey the 
other man. Yet in him a panic fear began to boil ; he was 
like a sheep herded forward by the watchful dog. He wished 
to turn back, if for no other reason than that Gilpin was so 
insistent he should go ahead. Yet they presently set out 
across the Carry. Pentridge with a pack on his back and a 
bag of cooking dishes in his hand, Gilpin with the canoe 
upon his shoulders and the other gear. And Pentridge, 
walking ahead, hurried his steps as though to distance the 
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other man. But the tall guide kept easily upon his heels till 
Pentridge abruptly checked and turned aside and sat down. 

“I’m soft,” he said. “‘ Pll rest. You go ahead. I'll be 
along.”’ 

But Gilpin lowered the canoe to the ground. He, too, sat 
down, and he began to whittle a fill for his pipe from a dark 
plug. “‘ I ain’t in any rush,”’ he insisted cheerfully. ‘‘ You 
take your time.”’ 

Pentridge swallowed hard. There was in the man a grow- 
ing and a desperate desire to be free of the other’s watchful 
eye. He began to dread the days that lay ahead. If Will 
meant to take him far up Five Finger Brook, they would be 
miles from the nearest human-kind. If in that remote soli- 
tude any mischance did occur, he would be far from aid ; 
it might be weeks before the facts were known. And—some 
mischance might so easily occur. 

Pentridge was afraid, but fear has a valour of its own. 
Some mischance might occur ; true. Gilpin himself might 
come to some mishap, Pentridge remembered grimly ; and 
his jaw set at the thought. He would not submit supinely to 
whatever the tall guide did design. He was no physical 
match for the other, yet his wits were surely the more keen. 
And Gilpin was in so many ways vulnerable. In such 
matters, for instance, as swimming. The remembrance 
came to Pentridge with the force of revelation, blinding 
in its possibilities. The tall guide could not swim ! 

Pentridge himself was no expert swimmer, yet he was 
sufficiently at home in the water, confident of his ability 
to take care of himself. If, for instance, the canoe should 
overturn while they were crossing some lake, far from the 
nearest shore, Pentridge felt sure he could make his way to 
safety ; he thought with an ugly derision that it would take 
more than Gilpin’s luck, under such circumstances, to 
bring him safe to land. 

He bent his head so that the man beside him might not 
see his eyes, and he picked up his pack and his other burden, 
and without a word, resumed his way across the Carry. 
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Gilpin swung the canoe to his shoulders and came steadily 
behind. 

Pentridge was in a trembling rage. Rage at himself for his 
folly in that he had turned an admiring eye on Fanny 
Gilpin’s beauty, but also rage at Gilpin, because this stolid 
man sought now to force him far from any help, deep into 
the forest, where he might take what measures he should 
choose. And rage in such a man as Pentridge is apt to take 
a murderous turn. 

When they came to the mucky shores of Witch-Trot 
Pond, a strong wind had begun to blow, ruffling the stag- 
nant waters so that they tossed and fumed. Between the end 
of the trail and the water’s edge there was a band of black 
mud, and Will remarked cheerfully : 

** Pond’s low ! They sure have drawed her down.” 

Pentridge said nothing. He bit his lips till they bled. 
Gilpin slid the canoe into the water, and he disposed their 
gear amidships, while the mud sucked about his shoe 
packs. Pentridge had to wade this mud to step aboard, and 
he lifted his feet as gingerly as a cat. He took his seat in the 
bow and felt the canoe shift as Gilpin stepped into the stern. 

The water near the shore was very shallow ; they had to 
push the canoe for a while through a soupy mud. Pentridge 
took a paddle to help, and he sweated with the exertion. 
Yet he was cold. They came out of the lee of the shore into 
the force of the wind, which struck them abeam ; and then 
the water was deeper, the craft slid more easily, and 
Pentridge put his paddle down. 

His glance flickered this way and that, appraising their 
surroundings. The shore they had left now fell behind ; 
they headed directly across the pond towards the dam yon- 
der at the outlet. There was a keeper at the dam, to raise 
the gates and lower them when such manceuvres were 
required. Pentridge remembered this keeper—an old 
man, half-blind with years, and feeble beyond belief. 
Pentridge saw his figure, dimly now, moving on the distant 
shore. 
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Gilpin paddled in silence, humouring the canoe in the 
trough of the waves kicked up by this brisk wind that blew. 
The craft lurched from side to side, yet steadily made 
progress, too. And Pentridge waited, rigidly. That which 
he meant to do must be done suddenly, before Gilpin could 
interfere, could move to save himself. And it must be done 
skilfully, too, so that if by any chance the dam-tender 
yonder could see so far, he might see nothing but an 
honest accident. 

The canoe was like a hammock, tilting from side to side 
as the waves slid under its keel. This motion would help, 
Pentridge knew, would make his measures sure. He waited, 
and his resolution faltered, and then his fears returned. 
Trembling waves of terror swept him ; he was hot, then 
cold ; resolute, then shuddering with fear. 

In the end he drove suddenly to the deadly thing he 
planned. As though to change his position in the canoe, he 
rested one hand on either gunwale, lifting his weight be- 
tween them. Then without warning, he allowed one hand 
to slip off the gunwale on his left side, threw his weight to 
the right. The canoe heeled ; he felt Gilpin behind him 
lean to balance it, and Pentridge lurched instantly the other 
way. The craft rocked far over, and Gilpin uttered some 
startled exclamation, and the canoe tossed them both into 
the murky waters of Witch-Trot Pond. Having done so, it 
righted itself as canoes will, and with no more than an inch 
or so of water in the bottom, it began to drift away down 
wind. 

Pentridge came choking to the surface; he flung one 
glance aside and saw Gilpin churning the water helplessly. 
Then he swam towards the canoe, intending to cling to it 
till it should drift ashore. Behind him he heard Gilpin 
call hoarsely, but Pentridge did not turn his head. He 
buried his face in the water, struck a swift crawl, main- 
tained it for a dozen strokes, then looked up in the full 
expectation that the canoe would be here within reach of 
his hand. 
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But it was, incredibly, as far away as ever. It moved with 
the wind almost as fast as he could swim. Pentridge in- 
creased his speed. 

He was surprised to find how much his clothes could 
hamper him. He wore shoe packs, kersey trousers, a flannel 
shirt and a leather jacket. These garments seemed sud- 
denly to weigh like lead. The muscles along his shins 
began to weary, and his arms moved sluggishly. He had 
never tried to swim in his clothes before ; the handicap they 
put upon him was amazing. Yet he could not pause to rest ; 
it was necessary to overtake the canoe. He might have 
reached the shore without its help, but he had never swum 
so far, preferred not to risk it unless the risk became neces- 
sity. So he pursued the drifting canoe. 

Pentridge was a persistent little man, and he had an old 
trick of bursting through obstacles when the easier way 
might have been to go around. So he sought by sheer speed 
to catch the canoe, and when the slender, pliant stems of 
lily pads impeded him, he broke through them instead 
of making a detour. 

The lily pads themselves had not yet reached the surface, 
so the canoe floated over them unhindered, but they slowed 
Pentridge. His stroke became spasmodic instead of regular ; 
he was gasping for breath now ; and weariness distilled in 
his veins a poison that made him suddenly sleepy and very 
tired. 

Some tall grass in the water brushed across his hands ; a 
strand of it caught around his wrist and cut deeply there 
when he broke free. This grass did not yield so easily as the 
tender stems of the lily pads. He had presently to pause and 
untangle himself from its tough embrace, but as fast as he 
loosed one strand, another laid its hold upon him. Sud- 
denly he realised that he was caught here, and he lost his 
head and began to struggle furiously. A hooked salmon 
will sometimes roll over and over upon the line, which cuts 
deep into its silver side. Yet the line must break in the end. 

But there is only one line ; there were many strands of 
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this eel grass, in which Pentridge now became entangled. 
It was suddenly hard for him to keep himself afloat long 
enough to breathe ; he was beneath the surface more and 
more often, and for longer periods. Then he disappeared. 

When the dam-keeper came rowing his heavy boat 
across the pond to where Will Gilpin stood chin-deep in 
water, Will clambered in over the stern ; and he directed 
swiftly : 

‘* Row like time, Jim ! Down that way. I guess he’s gone, 
but we’ll see.”’ 

So the old man made what haste he could, but he cocked 
an eye at Will and he asked: ‘‘ Whatever was you 
a-standing on out there ? ”’ 

* Why, with the water this low, I could just reach an old 
log on the bottom,”’ Will told him. “‘ My foot hit it when we 
went overboard, and I managed to git on top of it. The 
waves splashed in my face pretty bad, till I turned my back 
to the wind. Had to keep up on my tiptoes. I tell you, it was 
ticklish, Jim. A piece of luck for me that log was there ! ”’ 

He spoke of his luck again later. “‘ Yes, sir,’’ he repeated. 
** Here he was, could swim and all, and there he lays. And 
me that can’t swim a stroke, I get dumped overboard right 
where I can stand up on a log as easy as you please ! ”’ 


Clarence Winchester 


ANNIVERSARY 
from THE StoryY-TELLER, 1932 


The strangest of things happen on aerodromes or, as they 
call them in America—for some queer reason—flying- 
fields. I never could see that a field could fly ; but that 
is beside the point and I need not worry you with that, 
although Pioneer Jones would argue the issue for hours on 
end. And Pioneer Jones has very little to do with this story 
except that he was the mechanic in the affair and not one 
of the romantic figures that lend colour to an adventure 
somewhere between earth and sky. 

All the same, he has his views on most things—and he 
may have them on an amazing episode in the aeronautical 
life of Maxwell Bell. It’s astonishing how many peculiar 
things occur on, above or around aerodromes. There was 
the case of the young lady who, at five o’clock ack emma one 
summer’s day, was seen tearing for dear life round the out- 
skirts of the field with never a stitch of clothing but a couple 
of shoes to her feet. It was some way round that aerodrome, 
too ; and she completed the course in record time, all for 
the sake of a couple of quid promised to her by one of the 
pilots. 

Then there was the case of the secret circle-plane—an 
unusual bus that shot through the air like a bullet but, the 
moment the engine stopped, flopped to earth like a stricken 
bird. There’s a pilot now who walks with a limp as a 
result of her capers. And she was once flown by a man who_ 
had never before piloted so much as a canoe across the 
harbour. She stayed up a few seconds and then drove 
down into the river from five hundred feet, sank and left 
the embryo birdman a pretty swim to shore. All that came 
of ignorance. It’s as well to know what to do when you’re 
in the air. 

These things are related to you to show you that the 
episode in the life of Maxwell Bell—which wasn’t half as 
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bad as seeing snakes at ten thousand feet, and that by a 
teetotaller—may be regarded as authentic and normal, 
though it was a bad enough scare at the time. A mysterious 
business was the episode in the life of Maxwell Bell. To 
this day Pioneer Jones forbids his wife—which takes some 
doing, considering the sort of woman he has—from re- 
ferring to it ; because, he says, it makes him think a trifle 
more than he wants to. 

A scarlet sunset hung low, and due south a placid sea 
told of the absence of wind. Maxwell Bell, leather-covered 
from head to toe but for his goggles which gave him an 
impish air, was taking stock of weather conditions, as was 
his custom before his evening flight. And he was wondering 
why so many people liked to have one leg on the ground 
when he was never really happy with two legs on the ground. 
The thought amused him. He did not fly for money, but 
for the love of the thing and for joy in the sense of freedom 
that flying brings. 

His amused reflections did not last very long, for some- 
thing else seemed suddenly to enter his mind. Anyone 
could tell that from his grim expression. 

Pioneer Jones, the mechanic, was growing impatient. 
He was eager to swing the propeller, to see his machine 
—which he regarded with deep affection—climb into the 
red sky and sport and tumble under the sure contro] of the 
master. Adoration, you may care to know, is a state of 
exaltation common to mechanics. 

** Are you ready, sir? ’’ Jones asked eagerly. 

** No—not yet ! ”’ 

“It'll be getting dark very soon, sir.” 

“1 know.” 

““'Weather’s O.K., sir. Might have a bit of mist.“ That’s 
all.”” 

“I know.” 

A third man stood silently near the cockpit of the machine. 
He was a passenger about to receive his air baptism. He was 
afraid, for a first flight is often best enjoyed when it is over. 
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“The mist’s beginning to come up channel, now, sir,”’ 
Jones said, ‘“‘ but there’s hardly a breath of air.”? 

Maxwell Bell did not reply. It was his birthday and he 
appeared to be absorbed in thought as he stood gazing 
skyward on this quiet evening. It was on this very day a 
year ago when his best friend had gone out. Went out 
suddenly, like a bright flame swiftly overcome by the wind 
of disaster. It had happened just over the river, north of 
the main road, and at about the same time in the evening. 
Not that it was uncommon to lose one’s friends like that ; 
but Martin was such a great fellow, one of those early 
pilots who knew their way about, which made it all the 
more difficult to understand why he had turned his hand 
in on such a perfect evening. 

The ’plane had seemed to go mad without warning, 
having swung about from side to side for a long while, 
switchbacking and gyrating like an infuriated monster, 
until it finally stood on its nose and took a vertical plunge 
right into the ground. ... A queer noise had echoed through 
the countryside, rumbling along the valleys like dying 
thunder ; and then, after the fates had played their sad 
music to the last bar, there followed a stillness that was 
unearthly. To this accompaniment by nature’s orchestra 
did Martin’s soul flee to its destiny. It was not the end he 
would have wished, for most pilots like to die in their 
beds in gentlemanly fashion, no matter what they tell 

ou. 
‘ Maxwell Bell turned to his passenger and said: “ Get 
in—we’ll start now,’’ but he was thinking of Martin. 

He followed his passenger and eased himself into the 
pilot’s cockpit. 

When the propeller was swinging he opened the throttle. 
The machine rolled across the grass, gathered speed, 
and then slid from the ground, the landing-wheels spinning 
at the end of the chassis as if protesting against their in- 
effectual efforts in the air.... 

A lark or two fluttered from perilous nests hidden beneath 
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the longer tufts of grass. Pioneer Jones stood by, admiring 
the take-off and satisfying his ear as he listened to the 
rhythmic purr of the engine. The sun dropped lower and 
the mist continued to glide slowly up channel. 


From their height of four thousand feet Maxwell Bell 
and his passenger could see a clearly-defined line of white 
cliffs stretching east. All they could hear was the per- 
sistent drone of the eager engine. The noise was dis- 
turbing to the passenger, but to the pilot it was restful 
and comforting. Above them some cumulus clouds rode 
like proud chariots (Pioneer Jones always called them 
ice-cream waffles and considered them dangerous) while 
below was the aerodrome with its row of sheds to the south. 
In a far corner a flock of sheep showed white against the 
background of green field. 

The pilot turned the nose of his machine this way and 
that—to give the passenger ease of mind ; but the passenger’s 
face wore a strange look, the result of a half-delightful, 
half-terrifying experience. Flight was a revelation to him. 
In the evening, and for many evenings to come, he would 
skilfully work it into his conversation. Even now there was, 
he thought, a certain novelty in flight, for mankind was 
divided into two classes—those who had been up and those 
who had not. 

For half an hour they flew in circles and figures of eight 
before the pilot decided to land. He crossed the river and 
steered north of the main road before making his turn 
to come down. A light touch on the throttle, a movement 
of the control-lever, and the nose of the machine dropped 
gently, almost unwillingly. It was the prelude to the ecstasy 
of gliding down a shaft of air. 

Both pilot and passenger looked ahead, one indifferently, 
the other with excitement and wonder... . 

Then, out of the strange half-light, in a manner that 
reminded them both of an old kinematograph trick, loomed 
another craft that bore towards them with menacing 
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directness. It was flying dead true and very fast, and with 
a callous disregard of the other machine’s nearness. It came 
on and on like some panic-bearing apparition in a night- 
mare. 

Maxwell Bell and his passenger suddenly knew fear 
together. 

“The blazing ruddy idiot !’’ the pilot yelled in swift 
anger, at the same moment heeling his craft over. 

The oncoming aeroplane swung in the same direction. 

Deliberately and with startling speed Maxwell Bell 
sideslipped away and, almost spellbound with surprise, 
saw the other machine slide parallel with him. Why 
couldn’t the infernal fool choose some other spot for his 
aerial capers ? And why, in heaven’s name, must he ignore 
all the laws of air navigation ? 

There was a passenger to save. . .. 

Maxwell Bell threw his craft into a loop, only to find 
when he came out of it that the other craft had mimicked 
him, had looped even as he had done, and was still heading 
for a collision. 

They were so close now that the end seemed inevitable. 
The passenger, shaking all over and gripping fearfully 
to the sides of his cockpit, could not think. His mind was 
numbed with a fear not far removed from madness. The 
pilot could think only disconnectedly. . . . The beautiful 
sunset ... Pioneer Jones at inquest ... the only witness... 
the coroner in spotless white collar . . . his stupid references 
to brave men of the skies . . . verdict of accidental death... 
no blame on anyone... mist... white cliff. . . everything 
was inevitable ... fire.... 

Maxwell Bell and his passenger waited, braced them- 
selves for the impact that would send another burst of 
thunder through the valleys. It seemed a long time com- 
ing. Only a dozen yards separated the two machines. 
It was now a matter of only a few seconds. ... 

The seconds passed. Pilot and passenger were prepared 
for the end. The end had not come. The climax to the 
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great adventure was a failure ; their ‘plane flew on towards 
the earth, straight through and beyond the menacing 
craft that had so recently threatened them. There was no 
burst of sound to send its thunder rumbling through the 
valley till it died away and left only that memorable con- 
trasted silence. There was only the drone of the single 
machine as it floated down on quarter throttle. For the first 
time in his life Maxwell Bell hated the sound of his engine. 
He switched off the motor, turned off the petrol and finished 
his flight in a straight glide. As they planed down he glanced 
about him; there was no sign of any other craft within 
the limits of his vision. The strange ’plane had disappeared 
as mysteriously as it had come. 

The pilot got out first, the passenger following him. 
Pioneer Jones ran up to help them but they seemed not to 
notice him. They stood staring into the darkening sky 
above the river north of the main road and they were both 
pale. 

** ‘You saw it ? ’? Maxwell Bell demanded of his passenger. 

**'Yes—I saw it,’’ answered the passenger, still trem- 
bling. “It was a ghost ’plane .. . that’s what it was.” 
He said it simply and reverently as if, now that he was 
safely on the ground, ghost *planes were an everyday 
experience to him. 

Pioneer Jones looked aghast at the passenger, whom 
he took for a lunatic, and then with even more concern 
at his employer. 

“You certainly was cutting some tricks over there 
just above the river north of the main road, sir,’’? Jones 
said. “‘I thought you were going to do poor Martin’s 
trick.”’ 

Maxwell Bell ignored him and spoke once more to the 
passenger. 

** It wasn’t a ghost ’plane,”’ he said. “‘ But I know what 
it was. And now I know what killed Martin. It might 
have killed us. That’s my first—and I hope it’ll be my last— 
experience of a mirage. I’ve heard of ’em but I’ve never 
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seen one before. The whole damned thing was so real I 
never thought of it up there. ... Yes, I know what finished 
Martin. Same conditions and same place. . . . Come on, 
Jones, give a hand with the bus and we'll get her in.” 

Pioneer Jones, who believed in neither ghosts nor mirages, 
for the simple reason that he had not seen either, scratched 
his head and then hauled at the machine. The pilot invited 
the passenger to join him in a brandy and soda at the club- 
house. 

So, what with ladies chasing wildly round the ground 
in a state of nature and what with mirages, it seems fairly 
well established that some very peculiar things happen 
on aerodromes. 


